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THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I 


WAITING    SUPPER. 

The  nights  of  August  are  in  St.  Domingo  the 
hottest  of  the  year.  The  winds  then  cease  to  be- 
friend the  panting  inhabitants ;  and  while  the  ther- 
mometer  stands  at  90%  there  is  no  steady  breeze, 
as  during  the  preceding  months  of  summer.  Light 
pufis  of  wind  now  and  then  fan  the  brow  of  the 
negro,  and  relieve  for  an  instant  the  oppression  of 
the  European  settler ;  but  they  are  gone  as  soon  as 
come,  and  seem  only  to  have  left  the  heat  more 
intolerable  than  before. 

Of  these  sultry  evenings,  one  of  the  sultriest  was 
the  22nd  of  August  1791.  This  was  one  of  five  days 
appointed  for  rejoicings  in  the  town  of  Cap  Fran- 
^ais, — ^festivities  among  the  French   and   Creole 
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inhabitants,  who  were  as  ready  to  rejoice  on 
appointed  occasions  as  the  dulness  of  colonial  life 
renders  natural,  but  who  would  have  been  yet  more 
lively  than  they  were  if  the  date  of  their  festival  had 
been  in  January  or  May.  There  was  no  choice  as 
lo  the  date,  however.  They  were  governed  in 
regard  to  their  celebrations  by  what  happened  at 
Paris ;  And  never  had  the  proceedings  of  the  mo- 
ther-country been  so  important  to  the  colony  as  now. 
During  the  preceding  year,  the  white  proprietors 
of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  hailed  with  loud  voices 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  before  which  royalty 
had  begun  to  succumb  in  France,  were  astoniabed 
to  find  their  cries  of  Liberty  and  Equality  adopted 
by  some  who  had  no  business  with  such  ideas  and 
words.  The  mulatto  proprietors  and  merchants  of 
the  island  innocently  understood  the  words  accord- 
ing to  their  commonly  received  meaning,  and 
expected  an  equal  share  with  the  whites  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  colony,  in  the  distribution  of  lis 
offices,  and  in  the  civil  rights  of  its  inhabitanu 
generally.  These  rights  having  been  denied  by  the 
whites  to  the  free-bom  mulattoes,  with  every  pos- 
«ble  niaoifcstation  of  contempt  and  dislike,  an 
effort   had  been  made  to  wring  from  the  whites 
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by  force  what  they  would  not  grant  to  reason,  and 
an  ill-priDcipled  and  iJI-manag^d  revolt  had  taken 
place,  in  the  preceding  October,  headed  by  Vincent 
Oge  and  bis  brother,  sons  of  tbc  proprietress  of  a 
coffee-plantation,  a  few  miles  from  Csp  Franks. 
These  young  men  were  executed,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity.  Their  Bufferings  were 
as  seed  sown  in  tbe  warm  bosoms  of  their  com- 
pmiiHis  and  adherents,  to  spring  up,  in  due  season, 
ID  a  harvest  of  vigorous  revenge.  The  whites  sus- 
pected tbii;  and  were  as  anxious  as  their  dusky 
neiglibours  to  obt^n  the  friendship  and  sanction 
of  tbe  revolutionary  government  at  home.  That 
gDvemment  was  fluctuating  in  its  principles  and  in 
its  counsels ;  it  favoured  now  one  party,  and  now  the 
other;  and  on  tbe  arrival  of  its  messengers  at  the  ' 
ports  of  the  colony,  there  ensued  sometimes  lbs 
loud  boastings  of  the  whites,  and  sometimes  quiet, 
knowing  amiles  and  whispered  congratulations 
among  the  depressed  section  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  on  Vincent  Ogi?  had  inter- 
ested many  influential  persons  in  Paris  in  the  cause 
of  the  mulattoes.  Great  zeal  was  exercised  in 
attempting  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  protect 
themselves  by  equal  laws,  and  thus  to  restrain  the 


tyranny  of  the  whites.  The  abb6  Gregoire  pleaded 
for  them  in  the  National  Assembly;  and  on  the 
15th  of  March,  was  passed  the  celebrated  decree 
which  gave  the  mulattoes  the  privileges  of  French 
citizens,  even  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fiuffrage,  and 
to  the  possession  of  seats  in  the  parochial  and 
colonial  assemblies.  To  Europeans  there  appears 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  admission  to  these 
civil  functions  of  free-born  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  wealthy  and  many  educated;  bill  to  the  whites 
of  St.  Domingo  the  decree  was  only  less  irenien- 
dons  than  the  rush  of  the  hurricane. 

It  arrived  at  Cap  l''rttn9ais  on  the  30th  of  June, 
and  the  tidings  presently  spread.  At  iirst,  no  one 
believed  them  but  the  mulattoes.  When  it  waano 
longer  possible  to  doubt,  when  the  words  of  Robe- 
spierre passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till  even  the 
nuns  told  them  to  one  another  in  the  convent  gar- 
dea, — "  Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than  sacrifice 
one  iota  of  our  principles !""  the  whites  trampled  the 
national  cocliade  under  ilieir  feet  in  the  streets, 
countermanded  their  urderx  for  the  fete  of  tlie  14tii 
t)f  .luly  (aatliey  no^  declined  taking  the  civic  oath), 
and  |)roposed  lu  oiie  another  to  oJlVr  their  colony 
and  their  allegiance  tu  England. 
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They  found  means,  however,  to  gratify  their 
love  of  power,  and  their  class-hatred,  by  meant 
short  of  treason.  They  tried  disobedience  first,  as 
the  milder  method.  The  governor  of  the  colony, 
Blanchelande,  promised  that  when  the  decree 
should  reach  him  officially,  he  would  neglect  it^ 
and  all  applications  from  any  quarter  to  have  it 
enforced.  This  set  all  straight.  Blanchelande 
was  pronounced  a  sensible  and  patriotic  man.  The 
gentlemen  shook  hands  warmly  with  him  at  every 
turn  ;  the  ladies  made  deep  and  significant  curtseys 
wherever  they  met  him ;  the  boys  taught  their 
little  negroes  to  huzza  at  the  name  of  Blanchelande; 
and  the  little  girls  called  him  a  dear  creature. — In 
order  to  lose  no  time  in  showing  that  they  meant  to 
make  laws  for  their  own  colony  out  of  their  own 
heads,  and  no  others,  the  white  gentry  hastened  on 
the  election  of  deputies  for  a  new  General  Colonial 
Assembly.  The  deputies  were  elected,  and  met,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  at  Lfo- 
gane,  in  the  southern  region  of  the  island,  so  early 
as  the  9th  of  August.  After  exchanging  greetings, 
and  vows  of  fidelity  to  their  class-interests,  under  the 
name  of  patriotism,  they  adjourned  their  assembly  to 
the  25th,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  Cap  Fran^ais. 
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It  was  desirable  to  hold  their  very  important 
session  in  the  most  important  place  in  the  colony, 
the  centre  of  intelligence,  the  focus  of  news  from 
Europe,  and  the  spot  where  tliey  had  first  sympa- 
thised with  the  ungrateful  government  at  home,  by 
hoisting,  with  their  own  white  hands,  the  cap  of 
liberty,  and  shouting  so  that  the  world  might  hear, 
"  Liberty  and  equahty  '."    "  Down  with  tyranny  !" 

By  the  20th,  the  deputies  were  congregated  at 
Cap  Fran^ais  ;  and  daily  till  the  great  2oth  were 
they  seen  to  confer  together  in  coteries  in  the  shady 
piazzas,  or  in  the  Jesuits'  Walk,  in  the  morning,  and 
to  dine  together  in  parties  in  the  afternoon,  admit- 
ting  friends  and  welUwiishers  to  these  tavern  din- 
ners. Each  day  till  the  25th  was  to  be  a  f^te  day 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  of  these  days 
the  hot  22nd  was  one. 

Among  these  friends  and  well-wishers  were  ihe 
whites  upon  all  the  plantations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town.  There  was  scarcely  an  estate  in 
the  I'laine  du  Nord,  or  on  the  mountain  sa-eps  which 
overlooked  the  cape,  town,  and  bay,  on  all  sides  but 
the  north,  which  did  not  furnish  gtiests  to  these 
dinners.  The  proprietors,  their  bailiffs,  the  clergy, 
the  magistrates  might  all  be  seen  along  the  roads, 
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in  the  oool  of  the  mormng;  and  there  was  a  holi- 
day air  about  the  estates  they  left  bdimd.  The 
n^iroes  were  left  fix  this  week  to  do  their  work 
pret^  tnuch  as  th^  liked,  or  to  do  none  at  aD. 
There  was  little  time  to  think  of  them,  and  of  ordi- 
nary business,  when  there  were  the  mulattoes  to  be 
ostentatiously  insulted,  and  the  mother-oountry  to  be 
defied.  So  die  negroes  slept  at  noon,  and  danced 
at  night,  during  these  few  August  dajs,  and  eren 
had  leave  to  visit  one  another  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  was  ever  allowed.  Perhaps  they  abo  transacted 
other  affsun  of  which  their  masters  had  little 
suspidoo. 

All  that  ever  was  allowed  was  permitted  to  the 
slaves  on  the  Breda  estate,  in  the  fdain,  a  few  miles 
from  Cap  Fran^ais.  The  attorney,  or  bailiff  of 
the  estate,  M.  Bayou  de  Libertas,  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  who,  while  insisting  very  peremptorily 
on  his  political  and  sodal  rights,  and  vehemently 
denouncing  all  abstract  enmity  to  them,  fiked  that 
people  actually  about  him  should  have  their  own 
way.  While  ransacking  his  brain  for  terms  of 
abuse  to  vent  on  Lafayette  and  Condorcet,  he  rarely 
fiMind  anything  harsh  to  utter  when  Caton  got 
drunk  and  spoiled  his  dinner ;  when  Venus  sent  up 
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his  linen  darker  than  it  went  down  to  the  quarter, 
or  when  little  Machab^e  picked  his  pocket  of  small 
coin.  Such  a  man  was.  of  course,  particularly 
busy  this  week ;  and  of  course,  the  slaves  under 
his  charge  were  particularly  idle,  and  particularly 
likely  to  have  friends  from  other  plantations  to  visit 
them. 

Some  eucli  visitor  seemed  to  be  expected  by  a 
family  of  these  Breda  negroes,  on  the  Monday  even- 
ing, the  22nd.  This  family  did  not  live  in  the 
slave- quarter.  They  had  a  cottage  near  the  stables, 
as  Tousaaint  Breda  had  been  M.  Bayou's  postilion  : 
and,  when  he  was  lately  promoted  to  be  overseer, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  alt  parties  that  he  sliuuld 
retain  his  dwelling,  which  had  been  enlarged  and 
adorned  so  as  to  accord  with  the  dignity  of  his  new 
office.  In  the  piazza  of  his  dwelling  sat  Toussaint 
this  evening,  evidently  waiting  for  some  one  to 
arrive:  for  he  frequently  put  down  his  book  lu 
listen  for  footste|)s,  and  more  than  once  walked 
round  the  house  to  look  abroad.  His  wife,  who 
wos  within,  cooking  supper,  and  his  daughter  and 
link-  boy  who  were  beside  him  in  the  piazza,  nb- 
lerved  his  resilessni-ss;  for  Toussaint  was  a  great 
reader,  and  seldom  looked  offlhepage  for  a  moment 
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of  any  spare  hour  that  he  might  have  for  reading 
either  the  books  M.  Bayou  lent  him,  or  the  three 
or  four  volumes  which  he  had  been  permitted  to 
purchase  for  himself. 

•*  Do  you  see  Jean  V  asked  the  wife  from  within. 
"  Shall  we  wait  supper  for  him  ?^ 

"  Wait  a  little  fonger,''  said  Toussaint.      « It 
will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  come.^' 

^'  Are  any  more  of  Latour's  people  coming  with 
Jean,  mother  ?**  asked  G^nifr^e  from  the  piazza. 

^^  No ;  they  have  a  supper  at  Latour*s  to-night ; 

and  we  should  nothavethoughtof  inviting  Jean,  but 

that  he  wants  some  conversation  with  your  father.^' 

"  Lift  me  up/*   cried  the  little  boy,  who  was 

trying  in  vain  to  scramble  up  one  of  the  posts  of 

the  piazza,  in  order  to  reach  a  humming-bird's  nest 

which  hung  in  the  tendrils  of  a  creeper  overhead, 

and  which  a  light  puff  of  wind  now  set  swinging, 

so  as  to  attract  the  child'^s  eye.     What  child  ever 

.^w  a  humming-bird  thus  rocking, — its  bill  sticking 

out  like  a  long  needle  on  one  side,  and  its  tail  at 

the  other,  without  longing  to  clutch  it  ?     So  Denis 

cried  out  imperiously  to  be  lifted  up.     His  father 

set  him  on  the  shelf  within  the  piazza,  where  the 

calabashes  were  kept, — a  station  whence  he  could 
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see  into  the  nest,  and  watch  the  bird,  without  being 
able  to  touch  it.  This  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. The  little  fellow  looked  about  him  for  a 
calabash  to  throw  at  the  nest ;  but  his  mother  had 
carried  in  all  her  cups  for  the  service  of  the  supper 
table.  As  no  more  wind  came  at  his  call,  he  could 
only  blow  with  all  his  might,  to  swing  the  tendril 
again  ;  and  he  was  amusing  himself  thus  when  his 
father  laid  down  his  book,  and  step]^  out  to  see 
i)nce  more  whether  Jean  was  approaching. 

"  Lift  me  down,"  said  the  boy  to  his  sister,  when 
his  head  was  giddy  with  bloH-ing.  Genifrcde  would 
fain  have  let  him  stay  where  he  was  out  of  the  way 
of  mischief;  hut  she  saw  that  he  was  really  afraid 
of  falling,  and  she  offered  her  shoulders  for  him  to 
descend  upon  When  down,  she  would  not  let  him 
touch  her  woik  ;  she  took  her  scissors  from  his  busy 
hands,  and  shook  him  off  when  he  tried  to  pull  the 
Know-lwrrics  out  of  her  hair ;  so  that  ihure  was 
nothing  left  for  (he  child  to  play  with  but  his  father's 
hook.  (le  was  turning  it  over,  when  ToussainI 
re-appeared. 

"  Ha !  l»>y  !  a  book  in  your  hands  already  !  I 
hope  you  may  have  as  much  comfort  out  of  that 
book  as  1  bavi-  had,  Denii." 
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"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  about  P"*  said  the  boy, 
who  had  heard  many  a  story  out  of  books  from  his 
father. 

*^  What  is  it  ?  Let  us  see.  I  think  you  know 
letters  enough  to  spell  it  out  for  yourself.  G)me 
and  try."^ 

The  child  knew  the  letter  E,  and,  with  a  good 
deal  of  help,  made  out,  at  last,  Epictetus. 
What  is  that  ?^  asked  the  boy. 
Epictetus  was  a  negro,"*^  said  G^nifr^de,  com- 
placently. 

"  Not  a  negro,"  said  her  father,  smiling.  **  He 
was  a  slave ;  but  he  was  a  white.'' 

^^  Is  that  the  reason  you  read  that  book  so  much 
more  than  any  other  i**** 

*^  Partly ;  but  partly  because  I  like  what  is 
in  it." 

"  What  is  in  it — any  stories  ?"  asked  Denis. 

''  It  is  all  about  bearing  and  forbearing.  It  has 
taught  me  many  things  which  you  will  have  to 
learn  by-and-by.  I  shall  teach  you  some  of  them 
out  of  this  book.^ 

Denis  made  all  haste  away  from  the  promised 
instruction,  and  his  father  was  presently  again 
absorbed  in  his  book.     From  respect  to  him,  G^ni- 
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frede  kept  Denis  quiet  by  pigns  of  admonition  ;  and 
for  [Some  Hltle  time, nothing  was  heard  but  the 
sounds  that  in  llie  plains  of  St.  Domingo  never 
cease— tlie.homining  and  buzzing  of  myriads  of 
insects,  the  opcasional  chattering  of  monkeys  in  « 
neighbouring  wood,  and,  with  a  pasung  gust,  a 
cliurus  of  frogs  from  a  distant  swamp.  Uncon- 
scious of  this  din,  from  being  accustomed  always 
lo  hear  more  or  less  of  it,  the  boy  am.usfd  himself 
with  chasing  the  fire-flies,  whose  light  began  to 
glance  around  as  darkness  descended.  Ui^  lister 
was  poring  over  her  work,  which  she,, vas' just 
finishing,  when  a  glcnm  of  greenish  light  made 
bolh  look  up.  It  came  from  a  largia  meteor  which 
sailed  past  towards  tiiv  mountains,  whither  were 
tending  also  the  huge  masses  of  cloud  wliieh  gather 
about  the  high  pe.iks  previous  to  the  season  of  rain 
and  hurricanes.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in 
this  meteor,  for  the  sky  was  full  of  them  in  August 
nights;  but  it  was  very  beautiful.  The  globe  of 
green  tight  floated  on  till  it  burst  above  the  moun- 
tains, illuminating  the  lower  clouds,  and  revealing 
along  the  slopes  of  the  uplands  the  cofTet- groves, 
waving  and  bowing  their  henda  id  the  wandering 
winds  of  that  high  region.     GiJuifr^e  shiver^  at 
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the  sight,  and  her  brother  threw  himself  upon  her 
Up.  Before  he  had  asked  half  his  questions  about 
the  lights  of  the  sky,  the  short  twilight  was  gone, 
and  the  evening-star  cast  a  faint  shadow  from  the 
tufted  posts  of  the  piazza  upon  the  white  wall  of 
the  cottage.  In  a  low  tone,  full  of  awe,  G^nifrMe 
told  the  boy  such  stories  as  she  had  heard  from  her 
father  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens.  He  felt 
that  she  trembled  as  she  told  of  the  northern-lights, 
which  had  been  actually  seen  by  some  travelled 
persons  now  in  Cap  Fran^ais.  It  took  some  time 
and  argument  to  give  him  an  idea  of  cold  coun- 
tries ;  but  his  uncle  Paul,  the  fisherman,  had  seen 
hail  on  the  coast,  only  thirty  miles  from  hence;  and 
this  was  a  great  step  in  the  evidence.  Denis  listened 
with  ail  due  belief  to  his  sister's  description  of  those 
pde  lights  shooting  up  over  the  sky,  till  he  cried 
out  vehemently,  "  There  they  are  !  look  V"* 

Genifrede  screamed,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands ;  while  the  boy  shouted  to  his  father, 
and  ran  to  call  his  mother  to  see  the  lights. 

What  they  saw,  however,  was  little  like  the  pale, 
cold  rays  of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  was  a  fiery  red 
which,  shining  to  some  height  in  the  air,  was 
covered  in  by  a  canopy  of  smoke. 
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"  Look  up,  Gftiifr^e,"  said  her  father,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  head.  "  It  is  a  fire, — a  cane- 
field  on  fire." 

"  And  houses  too, — the  sugar-liouse,  no  doubt,'" 
said  Margol,  who  had  come  out  to  look.  "  It 
burns  too  red  to  be  canes  only.  Con  it  be  at 
Latour's!  That  would  keep  Jean  Trom  coming. — 
It  was  the  best  supper  I  ever  got  ready  for  him." 

"  Latour's  is  over  that  way,"  said  Touseaint. 
pointing  some  distance  further  to  the  south-east. 
"  But  see  !  There  is  fire  there  too  !  God  have 
mercy  ! " 

He  was  silent,  in  mournful  fear  that  he  knew 
DOW  loo  well  the  reason  why  Jean  had  not  come, 
and  the  nature  of  the  conversation  Jean  had  desired 
to  have  with  him.  As  he  stood  with  folded  arms, 
Icnking  from  the  one  conflagiation  tu  the  other, 
G^nifrt^de  clung  to  him,  trembling  with  terror, — In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  another  blaze  appeared  on 
the  horizon ;  and,  soon  after,  a  fourth. 

"  The  sky  is  on  fire,"  cried  Denis,  in  more 
delight  than  fear.  "  Look  at  the  clouds ! "  And 
the  clouds  did  indeed  show,  throughout  their  huge 
pile,  some  a  mild  flame-colour,  and  others  a  hard 
irimson  cd^,  as  during  a  stormy  sunset. 
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*^  Alas !  alas !  this  is  rebellion,^  said  Toussaint ; 
^^  rebellioii  against  Grod  and  man.  God  have  mercy  ! 
The  whites  have  risen  against  their  king ;  and  now 
the  blacks  rise  against  them,  in  turn.  It  is  a  great 
sin.     God  have  mercy !  "^ 

Margot  wept  bitterly.  '^  O,  what  shall  we  do?*' 
she  cried.  ^  What  will  become  of  us,  if  there  is  a 
rebellion?" 

^*  Be  cheerful,  and  fear  nothing/'  replied  her 
husband.  **  I  have  not  rebelled :  and  I  shall  not. 
M.  Bayou  has  taught  me  to  bear  and  forbear, — 
yes,  my  boy,  as  this  book  says,  and  as  the  book  of 
God  says.     We  will  be  faithful,  and  fear  nothing.'^ 

*^  But  they  may  burn  this  plantation,**  cried 
MargQt.  ^  They  may  come  here,  and  take  you 
away.  They  may  ruin  M.  Bayou :  and  then  we 
may  be  sold  away :  we  may  be  parted ^ 

Her  grief  choked  her  words. 

**  Fear  nothing,*'  said  her  husband,  with  calm 
autlKMity.  *'  We  are  in  Grod's  hand;  and  it  is  a 
sin  to  fear  his  will. — But  see !  there  is  another  fire, 
over  towards  the  town." 

And  he  called  aloud  the  name  of  his  eldest  son, 
saying  he  should  send  the  boy  with  a  horse  to  meet 
his  master.  He  himself  must  remiun  to  watch  at  home. 
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Placide  did  noi  come  when  callei),  nor  was  he  at 
the  stables.  He  was  gone  some  way  ofF,  to  cut 
fresh  grass  for  the  cattle, — a  common  nighulabour 
on  the  plantation. 

"  Call  Isaac,  then  "  said  Toussaint. 

"  Run,  Genifrede,"  said  her  mother.  "  Isaac  and 
Aim^e  are  in  the  wood.     Run,  Gt'nifrede." 

GenifrWe  did  not  obey.  She  was  too  much 
lenified  to  leave  the  piazza  alone;  though  her 
father  gently  asked  when  she,  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  almost  a  woman,  would  leave  off  being  scared 
on  all  occasions  lik^  a  ihild.  Margot  wont  herself: 
so  far  infected  wilh  her  daughter's  fears  as  to 
be  glad  to  take  Utile  Denis  in  her  hand.  She 
was  not  long  gone.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the 
wood,  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  children's  laugh- 
ter above  the  noise  the  monkeys  made ;  and  she 
was  guided  by  it  to  the  well.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  the  opening  which  let  in  the  starlight,  stootl  the 
well,  surrounded  by  the  only  grass  on  the  Breda 
estate  that  was  always  fresh  and  green :  and  there 
were  Isaac  and  his  inseparable  companion  Aimee, 
making  the  grass  greener  by  splashing  each  other 


wilh  more  than  half  the  water  ihej 


Their 


bright  eyes  and  teeth  could  be  seen  by  the  mild 
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light,  as  they  were  too  busy  with  their  sport  to 
heed  their  mother  as  she  approached.  She  soon 
made  them  serious  with  her  news.  Isaac  flew  to 
help  his  father  with  the  horses,  while  Aim6e,  a 
stout  girl  of  twelve,  assisted  her  mother  in  earnest 
to  draw  water,  and  carry  it  home. 

They  found  G^nifrMe  crouching  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  piazza.  In  another  minute  Toussaint 
appeared  on  horseback,  leading  a  saddled  horse. 

^'  I  am  going  for  M.  Bayou  myself,'^  said  he ; 
adding,  as  he  glanced  round  the  lurid  horizon,  ^^  It 
is  not  a  night  for  boys  to  be  abroad.  I  shall  be 
back  in  an  hour.  If  M.  Bayou  comes  by  the  new 
road,  tell  him  that  I  am  gone  by  Madame  Oge'^s. 
If  fire  breaks  out  here,  go  into  the  wood.  If  I 
meet  Placide,  I  will  send  him  home.*" 

He  disappeared  under  the  limes  in  the  avenue; 
and  bis  family  heard  the  pace  of  the  horses  quicken 
into  a  gallop  before  the  sound  died  away  upon  the 
road. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


The  party  of  deputies  with  whom  M.  Bi^mi 
was  dining,  were  assembled  at  the  great  hotel,  at 
the  corner  of  Place  Mont  Archer,  at  Cup  Fran9ais. 
Languidly  though  gladly  did  the  guests,  especially 
those  from  the  country,  enter  the  hotel,  overpowering 
as  was  the  heat  of  the  roads  and  the  streets.  In  the 
roads,  the  sand  lay  bo  deep,  that  the  progress  of 
horsemen  was  necessarily  slow,  while  the  sun  seemed 
lo  shed  down  a  deluge  of  flame.  In  the  streets, 
there  was  the  shelter  of  the  piaxzas  ;  but  their  pil- 
lars, if  accidentally  touched,  seemed  to  burn  the 
hand ;  and  the  hum  of  traffic,  and  the  sound  of 
feet,  appeared  to  increase  the  oppression  caused  by 
the  weather.  Within  the  hotel,  all  was  compara* 
tively  cool  and  quiet.  The  dining  and  drawing 
rooms  occupied  by  the  guests  adjoined  each  other, 
and  presented  none  but  the  most  welcome  images. 
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The  jalousies  were  nearly  closed ;  and  through  the 
small  spaces  that  were  left  open,  there  might  be  seen 
in  one  direction  the  fountain  playing  in  the  middle 
of  the  Place,  and  in  the  other,  diagonally  across  the 
Rue  Espagnole,  the  Jesuits'  Walk,  an  oblong 
square  laid  down  in  grass,  and  shaded  in  the  midst 
by  an  avenue  of  palms.  Immediately  opposite  the 
hotel  was  the  Convent  of  Religieuses,  over  whose 
garden  wall  mc»«  trees  were  seen :  so  that  the 
guests  might  easily  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  town. 

The  rooms  were  so  dark  that  those  who  entered 
from  the  glare  of  the  streets  could  at  first  see 
nothing.  The  floor  was  dark,  being  of  native 
mahogany,  polished  like  a  looking-glass.  The  walls 
were  green,  the  furniture  green — everything  ordered 
in  counteraction  of  light  and  heat.  In  the  dining- 
room,  more  was  visible;  there  was  the  white 
cloth,  spread  over  the  long  range  of  tables,  and  the 
plate  and  glass,  glittering  in  such  light  as  was 
allowed  to  enter;  and  also  the  gilded  balustrade  of 
the  gallery,  to  be  used  to-day  as  an  orchestra. 
This  gallery  was  canopied  over,  as  was  the  seat  of 
the  chairman,  with  palm  branches  and  evergreens, 
intermixed  with  fi'agrant  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  all 
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hues.  A  huge  hunch  of  peacocks'  feathers  was 
suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling;  and  it  was  waved' 
incessantly  to  and  fro,  by  strings  pulled  by  two' 
little  negroes,  at  opposite  corners  of  the  room, 
causing  a  continual  fanning  of  the  air,  and  circula- 
tion of  the  perfumes  of  the  flowers.  The  black 
band  in  t)ie  orchestra  summoned  the  company  to 
dinner,  and  entertained  them  while  at  it  by  playing 
the  popular  revolutionary  airs  which  were  thefl' 
resounding  through  the  colony  like  the  hum  of  its 
insects,  or  the  dash  of  its  waterfalls.  As  they  took 
their  scats  to  the  air  of  the  "  Marseillaise  Hymn,** 
more  than  one  of  the  guests  might  be  heard  hy  his 
next  neighbour  singing  to  himself, 

"  Allans,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  dc  gloire  est  arrin'.' 


Before  politics,  however,  there  was  di 
attended  to :  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  eloc|uence 
the  meeting  was  bestowed  on  the  delicate  turtle, 
the  well-fattened  land-crabs,  and  (he  rich  pasties, — 
on  the  cold  wines,  the  refreshing  jellies,  and  the 
piles  of  oranges,  figs,  and  almonds,  pomegranntea, 
melons,  and  pine-apples.  The  Rrst  vote  of  com- 
pliment was  to   Henri,  the   black   cook   from  ! 
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Christophe,  whence  be  bad  been  brought  over  by 
the  discerning  hotel-keeper,  who  detected  his 
culinary  genius  while  Henri  was  yet  but  a  lad. 
When  the  table  was  cleared,  a  request  was  sent  up 
to  the  chairman  from  various  parties  at  the  table, 
that  he  would  command  Henri's  attendance,  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  the  company  respecting  the 
dinner  he  had  sent  up,  and  to  take  a  glass  of  wine 
from  them. 

Dr.  Protean,  the  chairman,  smilingly  agreed, 
saying  that  such  a  tribute  was  no  more  than  Henries 
professional  excellence  and  high  reputation  deserved; 
and  Henri  was  accordingly  summoned  by  a  dozen 
of  the  grinning  black  waiters,  who  ran  over  one 
another  in  their  haste  to  carry  to  the  kitchen  the 
message  of  these,  the  highest  gentry  of  the  land. 
The  waiters  presently  poured  into  the  room  again, 
and  stood  in  two  rows  from  the  door,  where  Henri 
appeared,  not  laughing  hke  the  rest,  but  perfectly 
grave,  as  he  stood,  white  apron  on,  and  napkin 
over  hb  arm,  his  stout  and  tall  figure  erect,  to 
receive  the  commands  of  his  masters. 

«'  Was  your  father  a  cook  or  a  gourmand, 
Henri  ?  Or  are  you  all  good  cooks  at  St. 
Christophe  ?^  asked  a  deputy. 
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"  If  it  is  the  air  of  St.  Chnstoplie  that  makes 
men  such  cooks  as  Henri,  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Malta  had  a  goodly  gift  in  it,"  said  another. 

'*  Can  one  get  such  another  as  you  for  money, 
Henri  ?"  asked  a  third. 

"How  many  boys  has  your  wife  brought  you, 
Henri  P  We  shall  bid  high  for  them,  and  make 
your  master's  fortune,  if  he  trains  them  all  to  your 
profession,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  Tell  your  master  he  had  better  not  part  with 
you  for  any  sum,  Henri.  We  will  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  refuse  more  for  you  than  was  ever 
oftiered  yet." 

"  Your  health,  Henri  !  May  you  live  out  all  the 
turtle  now  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  next  generatimt 
after  them." 

Amidst  all  these  questions  and  remarks,  Henri 
escaped  answering  any.  He  stood  looking  on  the 
ground,tillaglassof  champagne  was  brought  to  him, 
bowed  to  the  company,  drank  it  oiT,  and  was  gone. 

"  How  demure  the  fellow  looks !"  said  M. 
Papalier,  a  planter,  to  Bayou,  his  neighbour  id  the 
plain,  who  now  sat  opposite  to  him  ;  "  what  an  air 
of  infinite  modesty  he  put  on  !  At  this  moment,  I 
dare  say  he  is  snapping  his  fingers,  and  telling  the 
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women  that  all  tbe  money  in  St.  Domingo  won't 
buy  him." 

*^  You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Bayou.  <<  He  is 
a  singular  fellow,  is  Henri,  in  more  ways  than  his 
cookery.  I  believe  he  never  snapped  his  fingers  in 
his  fife,  nor  told  anybody  what  his  master  gave  for 
him. — I  happen  to  know  Henri  very  well,  from  his 
being  an  acquaintance  of  my  overseer,  nrfio  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  only  superior  even  to 
Henri."* 

'^  The  fdlow  looked  as  if  he  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  more  than  his  glass  of  wine  to  have  staid 
out  of  the  room,^  observed  M.  Leroy.  ^*  He  has 
nothing  of  the  mulatto  in  him,  has  he  ?  Pure 
African,  I  suppose." 

"  Pure  African : — all  safe,"  replied  Bayou.  "  But 
observe  !  the  music  has  stopped,  and  we  are  going 
on  to  the  business  of  the  day.  Silence,  there  ! 
Silence  all!" 

Everybody  said  "Silence!''   and  Dr.  Protean 


He  declared  himself  to  be  in  a  most  remarkable 
situation, — one  in  which  he  was  sure  every  French- 
man present  would  sympathise  with  him.  Here 
be  stood,  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  most  loyal, 
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ihc  most  spirited,  the  most  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
empire, — chiiirman  of  an  assemblage  of  members  of 
a  colonial  parliament,  and  of  their  guests  and 
friends, — here  lie  stood,  in  this  capacity,  and  yet 
he  was  unable  to  propose  any  one  of  the  loyal 
toasts  by  which  it  had,  till  now,  been  customary  to 
sanction  their  social  festivities.  As  for  the  toRst, 
now  never  more  to  be  heard  from  their  lips, — 
the  health  of  the  king  and  royal  family, — the  less 
that  was  said  about  that  the  better.  The  times  of 
oppression  were  passing  away  ;  and  be,  for  one,  would 
not  dim  the  brightness  of  the  present  meeting,  by 
recalling  from  the  horizon,  where  it  was  just  dis- 
appearing, the  tempest  cloud  of  tyranny,  to  over- 
shadow the  young  sunshine  of  freedom.  There 
had  been,  however,  another  toast,  to  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  respond  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  was  ever  won  by  despotic  monarchy  from  its 
slaves.  There  had  been  a  toast  to  which  this  lofty 
roof  had  rung  agnin,  and  lo  hail  which  every  voice 
had  been  loud,  and  every  heart  had  beat  high. 
Neither  could  he  now  pmposc  that  toaat.  With 
grief  wliich  consumed  his  soul,  he  was  compelled 
to  bury  in  silence, — the  silence  of  mortification,  the 
silence  of  contempt,  the  silence  of  detestation, — the 
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of  the  Natiooal  Assembly  of  France.     His 
lai^iuige  might  appear  strong ;  but  it  was  mild,  it 
was  moderate^  it  was,  he  might  almost  say,  cringing, 
in  oompariaoD  with  what  the  National  Assembly 
had  deserred.     He  need  not  occupy  the  time  of 
his  friendsy  nor  harrow  their  feelings,  by  a  narrative 
of  the  injuries  their  colony  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  National  Assembly.     Those 
around  him  knew  too  well,  that  in  return  for  their 
sympathy  in  the  humbling  of  a  despot,  for  their  zeal 
in  bdialf  of  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom,  the 
mother  country  had,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  its  Natiooal  Council,  endeavoured  to  strip  its 
faithful  whites  in  this  colony  of  the  power  which 
they  had  always  possessed,  and  which  was  essential 
to  their  very  existence  in  their  ancient  prosperity, 
— the  exclusive  power  of  making  or  enforcing  laws 
far  their  own  community.     The  attempt  was  now 
made,  as  they  too  well  knew,  to  wrest  this  sacred 
privilege  from  their  hands,  by  admitting  to  share  it 
a  degraded  race,  before  whose  inroads  would  perish 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to 
Umself^ — the  repose  of  their  homes,  the  security  of 
their  property,  the  honour  of  their  colour,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony.    He  rejoiced  to  see  around 
VOL.  I.  c 
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tutu,  and  from  his  heart  be  bade  them  welcome, 
■ome  fellow-labourers  with  liimself  in  the  glorious 
work  of  resisting  oppression,  and  defending  their 
ancient  privileges,  endeared  to  them  by  as  many 
ages  as  had  passed  since  distinctions  of  colour  were 
made  by  an  Almighty  hand.  He  invited  them  to 
pledge  themselves  with  him  to  denounce  and  resist 
such  profane,  such  blasphemous  innovations,  pro- 
posed by  shallow  entliitsiasts,  seconded  by  designing 
knaves,  and  destined  to  be  wrought  out  by  the 
agency  of  demons — demons  in  human  form.  He 
called  upon  all  patriots  to  join  him  in  his  pledge  ; 
and  in  token  of  their  faith,  to  drink  deep  lo  one 
now  more  deserving  of  their  homage  than  was  ever 
king  or  National  Assembly, — he  need  not  say  that 
he  alluded  to  the  noblest  patriot  in  the  colony— its 
guardian,  its  saviour — Governor  Blanchelande, 

The  gentleman  who  rose,  amidst  the  cheers  and 
jingling  of  glasses,  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  toast, 
was  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the  colony  as  a 
member  of  its  Assembly,  though  he  otherwise  held 
no  higher  rank  than  tliat  of  attorney  to  the  estate  of 
M.  Gallifet,  a  rich  absentee.  Udeluc  was  an  old 
resident,  and  (though  xealous  for  the  privileges  of 
the  whites)  a  favourite  with  men  of  all  colours,  and 
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tberefiNre  oidded  to  be  listened  to  by  all  with  atten- 
tion, when  be  spoke  on  the  conflicting  interests  of 
noes.  However  his  opinions  might  please  or  dis* 
please^  all  liked  to  look  upon  his  bright  countenance, 
and  to  hear  his  lively  Toice.  Vincent  Oge  had  said 
that  Odeluc  was  a  worse  foe  to  the  mulattoes 
than  many  a  wcnnie  man, — ^he  always  so  excited 
Aftir  good-will  as  to  make  them  forget  their 
fights. 

As  he  now  rose,  the  air  from  the  peacock-fan  stir- 
ring the  white  hmr  upon  his  forehead,  (for  in  the 
heats  of  St.  Domingo  it  was  permitted  to  lay  wigs 
aside,)  and  the  good  wine  animating  yet  further 
the  spirit  of  his  lively  countenance,  Odeluc  was 
receiTed  with  a  murmur  of  welcome,  before  he 
f^ned  his  lips  to  speak. 

**  I  must  acknowledge,  my  fellow-citizens,"  said 
he,  '^  I  never  was  more  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  our  ccdony  than  now.  We  have  had  our 
troubles,  to  be  sure,  like  the  mother-country,  and 
like  all  countries  where  portions  of  the  people  strug- 
gle for  power  which  they  ought  not  to  have.  But  we 
have  settled  that  matter  for  ourselves,  by  the  help 
of  our  good  governor,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
are  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  age  of  peace. '^ 

c  2 
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Here  some  applauded,  while  two  or  three 
their  heads.     Odeluc  continued, 

*'  I  see  some  of  my  friends  do  not  altogether  share 
my  hopes.  Yet  are  these  hop«s  not  reasonable  ? 
The  Governor  has  himself  assured  nie  that  nothing 
shall  induce  him  to  notice  tlie  obnoxious  decree, 
till  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  received  it  under  all  the 
official  forms ; — in  the  next  place,  written  his  remon- 
strance to  the  government  at  home;  and,  in  (he  third 
place,  received  an  answer.  Now,  all  this  will  take 
some  time.  In  threedays,  we  deputies  shall  bejpn  our 
session  ;  and  never  were  the  members  of  any  aseetn- 
biy  more  united  in  their  will  and  in  their  views,  and 
therefore  more  powerful.  We  meet  for  the  expresK 
purpose  of  neutralising  the  effects  of  this  ill-judged 
decree  ;  we  have  the  power, — we  have  the  will, — 
and  who  can  doubt  the  results  ?  The  management  of 
this  colony  has  always  succeeded  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  whites ;  (hey  have  made  its  laws,  and 
enforced  them, — they  have  allowed  the  people  of 
colour  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  business,  and 
acquire  property  if  they  could,  conscious  of  strength 
to  restr^n  their  excesses,  if  occasion  should  arise: 
and,  as  for  the  negro  population,  where  in  the 
world  were  affairs  ever  on  a  better  footing  between 
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Cue  Hasten  and  diexr  faree  than  in  the  eolooT  c/Sc 
Doami^?  If  aO  has  visied  9o  wdl  Intberto.  is 
it  to  be  amnMiseJ  that  an  Ignutanl  sfaont  in  the 
Naticxial  AsEemhlr,  and  a  piece  of  paper  tent  orer 
to  OS  thencse,  can  dotnnr  the  hannonT,  and  oner- 
tfaiov  the  prcffpentT  which  jean  hare  eoofinned  ? 
I»  for  one^  viD  nerer  bdiere  it.  I  see  befive  ae 
in  mj  coDeagoes  men  to  whom  the  tnmqnillitT  of 
the  colonT  mar  be  safdr  confided ;  and  orer  their 
heads,  and  berond  the  wise  laws  ther  are  aboot  \m 
pass  fiir  the  benefit  of  both  the  supreme  and  sobor- 
ifinate  interests  of  our  cnrnmnnitr,  I  «e.  stretcfaiz^ 
berond  the  reach  of  firing  ere,  a  nene  of  cahn  and 
fmitfal  prosperitj  in  which  our  children's  children 
mar  enjor  their  fires,  withom  a  thought  of  fear, 
or  appuJifffciaon  of  change.  RegardiDg  Goremor 
Bbmdielande  as  one  of  the  chief  secaritiis  of  this 
our  long  tenure  erf*  social  prosperitr,  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose, not  onlj  that  we  shall  now  drink  his  health, 
but  that  we  diaD  meet  annually  in  his  hoooor 
on  this  dar.  Tonder  is  Goremment-House.  If 
we  open  our  jalousies  wide  enough,  and  gire  the 
honoun  loudly  enough,  perhaps  our  Toioes  nuy 
reach  his  can,  as  the  loyal  greeting  that  he  de- 
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"  Do  not  you  sroell  smoke  IT  asked  Bajou  of  his 
neighbour,  as  the  blinds  were  thrown  open. 

"  What  a  amell  of  bumiug !"  observed  the  chair- 
man to  Odeluc  at  the  Game  moment. 

"  They  are  burning  fieid-trash  outside  the  town, 
no  doubt,"  Odeluc  answered.  "  We  choose  the 
nights  when  tliere  is  litde  wind,  you  know,  for  that 
work." 

There  was  a  small  muster  of  soldiers  round  the 
gates  of  Government-House,  and  several  people 
in  the  streets,  when  the  honours  were  given  lo  the 
Governor's  name.  But  the  first  seemed  not  to  hear, 
and  the  others  did  not  turn  their  heads.  The  air 
that  came  in  was  su  hot,  that  the  blinds  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  closed  again.  The  waiters, 
however,  seemed  to  have  lost  their  obsequiousness 
and  many  orders  and  oaths  were  spent  upon  (hem 
before  they  did  their  duly. 

While  the  other  gentlemen  sat  down,  a  young 
man  remained  standing,  his  eyes  flasliing,  and  his 
countenance  heated,  either  by  wine,  or  by  the 
thoughts  with  which  be  seemed  big. 

"  My  fellow-citizens,"  said  M.  Brelle,  beginning 
in  a  very  loud  v<nce,  "  agreeing  as  1  do  in  my 
hopes  for  this  colony  with  M.  Odeluc,  and,   like 
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Um,  tnisdog  in  the  protection  and  blessing  of  a 
just  Proridenoe^  which  will  presenre  our  rights, 
and  cbaatiie  thoac  who  would  infringe  them; — 
feeling  thus,  and  thus  trusting,  there  is  a  duty  for 
me  to  perform.  My  friends,  we  must  not  permit 
the  ligfateoos  chastisements  of  Providence  to  pass 
by  unheeded,  and  be  forgotten.  The  finger  of 
Providence  has  been  among  us,  to  mark  out  and 
puoidi  the  guilty  disturber  of  our  peace*  But, 
though  dead,  that  guilty  traitor  has  not  ceased  to 
disturb  our  peace.  Do  we  not  know  that  his 
groans  have  moved  our  enemies  in  the  National 
Assembly, — that  his  ashes  have  been  stirred  up 
there,  to  slied  their  poison  over  our  names?  It 
becomes  us,  in  gratitude  to  a  preserving  Provi- 
dence, in  fid^ty  to  that  which  is  dearer  to  us  than 
life — our  fair  fame, — in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
our  posterity,  it  becomes  us  to  mark  our  repro> 
bation  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  ignominy  the  name  of  the  rebel  and  the  traitor. 
Fill  your  glasses,  then,  gentlemen,  and  drink, — 
drink  deep  with  me, — Our  curse  on  the  memory  of 
Vincent  Og^!- 

Several  members  of  the  company  eagerly  filled 
their  glasses ;  others  looked  doubtfully   towards 


the  chair.  Before  Dr.  Proteau  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  M.  Papalier  had 
risen,  saying,  in  a  rather  low  and  coriversaiional 
lone, — 

"  My  young  friend  will  allow  me  to  suggest  to 
him  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  his  toast,  as 
one  in  whicli  his  fellow-cilizens  cannot  all  cordially 
join.  We  all  unite,  doubtless,  in  reprobating 
treason  and  rebellion  in  the  person  of  Ogc ;  but  I, 
for  one,  cannot  think  it  good,  either  in  taste  or  in 
policy,  to  curse  the  memory  of  the  dead  in  the 
hearing  of  those  who  desire  mercy  for  their  fallen 
enemies  (as  some  here  present  do),  or  of  others 
who  look  upon  Og^  as  no  criminal,  but  a  martyr; 
— which  is,  I  fear,  the  case  with  too  many  out- 
aide."  He  pointed  to  the  windows  as  he  spoke, 
when'  it  now  appeared  that  the  jalousies  had  been 
pushed  a  little  open,  so  as  to  allow  opportunity 
for  some  observation  from  without.  M.  Papalier 
lowered  his  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard,  during  the  rest 
of  his  speech,  only  by  those  who  made  every  effort 
to  catch  his  words.  Not  a  syllable  could  be  heard 
in  the  orchestra  outside,  or  even  by  the  waiten 
ranged  against  the  wall;  and  the  chairman  and 
others  at  the  extremities  of  the  table  were  obliged 
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to  lean  forwards  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker,  who  |xooeeded : — 

'*  No  one  more  heartily  admires  the  sfnrit  and 
good-humour  of  our  friend,  M.  Odeluc,  than 
myself:  no  one  more  enjoys  being  animated  by  the 
hikiity  of  his  temper,  and  carried  away  by  the 
hopeful  enthusiasm  which  makes  him  the  dispenser 
of  hiqppiness  that  he  is.  But  I  cannot  always  aym- 
pathise  in  his  bright  anticipations.  I  own  I  cannot 
to-day.  He  may  be  right*  God  grant  he  be  so  ! 
But  I  cannot  take  M.  Odeluc*s  word  for  it,  when 
words  so  different  are  spoken  elsewhere.  There  are 
obserrers  at  a  distance,^mpartial  lookers-on,  who 
predict  (and  I  fear  there  are  signs  at  home  which 
indicate)  that  our  position  is  far  from  secure,— our 
prospects  far  other  than  serene.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  are  in  danger  from  other  foes 

than  the  race  of  Ogjk :  and  facts  have  arisen but 

enough.  This  is  not  the  time  and  place  for  dis- 
cussioD  of  that  point.  Suffice  it  now  that,  as  we 
all  know,  observers  at  a  distance  can  often  see 
deeper  and  farther  than  those  involved  in  affairs ; 
and  that  Mirabeau  has  said, — and  what  Mirabeau 
says  is,  at  least,  worth  attention, — Mirabeau  has 
wd  of  us,  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  last 
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October,  '  They  are  sleeping  on  the  margin  of 
Vesuvius,  and  the  first  jets  of  the  volcano  are  not 
sufficient  lo  awaken  them."  In  compliment  to 
Mirabeau,"  he  concluded,  smiling,  and  bowing  to 
M.  Brelle,  "  if  not  in  sympathy  with  what  lie  may 
think  my  needless  caution.  1  hope  my  young  friend 
will  rettcrve  his  wine  for  the  next  toast." 

M.  Brelle  bowed,  rather  sulkily.  No  one  seemed 
ready  at  tlie  moment  to  start  a  new  subject.  Some 
attacked  M.  Papalier  in  whispers  fur  what  he  had 
said ;  and  he,  to  defend  liim.self,  tuld,  also  in 
wLiepen,  facts  of  the  murder  of  a  baihS*  on  an 
estate  near  his  own,  and  of  suspicious  cirtumsiances 
attending  it,  which  made  him  and  otherH  apprehend 
that  all  was  not  right  among  the  negroes.  His 
facts  and  surmises  went  round.  As,  in  the  eagerness 
of  conversation,  a  few  words  were  occaMonally 
spoken  aloud,  some  of  the  party  glanci-d  about  to 
■ee  if  the  waiters  were  within  earshoL  They  were 
nut.  There  was  not  a  uegro  in  the  apartment. 
The  band  had  gone  out  unnoticed  ;  —  lo  refresh 
themiielvea,  no  doubt. 

Odeluc  took  the  brief  opportunity  to  state  iiis 
coniidcnce  that  all  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
negroes  were  grouadless.      He  agreed   with    U. 
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RqMdier  that  the  prewnt  was  not  the  time  and 
place  for  entering  at  large  into  the  subject.  He 
would  only  just  say  that  he  was  now  an  old  man, 
that  he  had  wpent  his  life  among  the  people  alluded 
to^  and  knew  them  well,  if  any  man  did.  They 
wane  rerengefbl  certainly,  upon  occasion,  if  harshly 
treated ;  but,  otherwise^  and  if  not  corrupted  by 
%nonBit  demagogues  and  designing  agents,  they 
were  the  most  tractable  and  attached  people  on 
earth.  He  was  confident  that  the  masters  in  St. 
Domtogo  had  nothing  to  fear. 

He  was  proceeding ;  but  he  perceived  that  the 
httid  was  re-entering  the  orchestra,  and  he  sat 
down  abruptly. 

The  chairman  now  discovered  that  it  had  grown 
very  dark,  and  called  oat  for  lights.  His  orders 
were  echoed  by  several  of  the  party^  who  hoped 
that  the  lights  would  revive  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  evening,  which  had  become  very  flat. 

While  waiting  for  lights,  the  jalousies  were 
once  more  opened,  by  orders  from  the  chair.  The 
apartment  was  instantly  pervaded  by  a  dull, 
changeful,  red  light,  derived  from  the  sky,  which 
gfewed  above  the  trees  of  the  Jesuits*  Walk  with 
the  reflexion  of  extensive  fires.     The  guests  were 
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rather  Etartled  too  by  perceiving  that  the  piazza 
was  crowded  with  heads;  and  that  duaky  faces,  in 
countless  numb^,  were  looking  in  upon  them,  and 
had  probably  been  watching  them  for  some  time 
past.  With  the  occauonal  puffs  of  wind,  which 
brought  the  smell  of  burning,  came  a  confused 
murmur,  from  a  distance,  as  of  voices,  the  tramp  of 
many  horses  in  the  sand,  and  a  multitude  of  feet  in 
the  streets.  This  was  immediately  lost  in  louder 
sounds.  The  band  struck  up,  unbidden,  with  all 
its  power,  the  Marseillaise  Hymn  ;  and  every  voice 
in  the  piazza,  and,  by  degrees,  along  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  and  square,  seemed  to  join  in 
singing  the  familiar  words, 

"  AUons,  enfana  de  !■  patrie, 
Le  joor  de  gloiie  e«t  irrive." 

The  consternation  of  the  deputies  and  tbeir 
guests  was  extreme.  Every  man  showed  his  terror 
in  his  own  way ;  but  one  act  was  universal.  Each 
one  produced  arms  of  one  sort  or  another.  Even 
Odeluv,  it  appeared,  had  not  come  unarmed. 
While  they  were  yet  standing  in  groups  about  the 
table,  the  door  burst  ojien,  and  a  negro,  co*ere<l 
with  dust  and  panting  with  haste,  ran  in  and  made 
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far  the  bead  of  the  table,  thrusting  himself  freely 
tbnnigb  the  parties  of  gentlemen.  The  chairman^ 
at  sight  of  the  man,  turned  pale,  recoiled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  swearing  a  deep  oath,  drew  the 
diort  sword  he  wore,  and  ran  the  negro  through  the 
body. 

^  O  master  !^  cried  the  poor  creature,  as  his  life 
ebbed  out  in  the  blood  which  inundated  the  floor. 

The  act  was  not  seen  by  those  outside,  as  there 
was  a  screen  of  persons  standing  between  the  tables 
and  the  windows.  To  this  accident  it  was  probably 
owing  that  the  party  survived  that  hour,  and  that 
any  order  was  preserved  in  the  town. 

^  Shame,  Proteau !  shame  V*  said  Odeluc,  as  he 
bent  down,  and  saw  that  the  negro  wfus  dying. 
Papalier,  Bayou,  and  a  few  more,  cried  ^^  Shame  !'^ 
also ;  while  others  applauded. 

**  I  will  defend  my  deed,"  said  Proteau,  strug- 
gling with  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice,  and  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  wine  to  clear  his  throat.  His  hand 
was  none  of  the  steadiest  as  he  did  so.  ^^  Hush 
that  band !  There  is  no  hearing  oneself  speak. 
Hush  !  I  say ;  stop  r  and  swearing,  he  passionately 
shook  his  fist  at  the  musicians,  who  were  still 
making  the  air  of  the  Marseillaise  peal  through 
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the  room.  They  instantly  stopped,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  There !  you  have  sent  them  out  to  tetl  what 
you  have  done,"  observed  a  deputy. 

"  I  will  defend  my  deed,"  Proteau  repeated,  when 
he  had  swallowed  the  wine.  "  I  am  confident  the 
n^roea  have  risen.  I  am  confident  the  fellow  came 
with  bad  intent." 

"  No  fear  but  the  negroes  will  riae,  anywhere  in 
theworld,whereihey  have  such  as  you  for  masters," 
•aid  Odeluc. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  air  ?"  cried  Proteau,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dripping  sword. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  And  I  will  tcH  you,  too, 
what  I  do  not  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  fight  to- 
night with  any  white;  and  Iea.st  of  all,  with  one  who 
is  standing  in  a  pixil  of  innocent  blood,  of  his  own 
»hcdding."  And  he  pointed  to  Proteau 'a  feet,  which 
were  indeed  soaked  with  the  blood  of  his  slave. 

"Hush!  hushi  gentlemen!"  cried  several  voices. 
♦*  Here  is  more  news ! " 

"  Hide  tlie  body  ! "  said  Bayou  ;  and  as  Ire 
■poke,  he  stooped  to  lift  it.  M.  Brellc  made 
shorter  work.  He  rolli"d  it  over  with  his  foot,  and 
kicked  it   under  the  ubie.     It  was  out  of  sight 
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before  the  master  of  the  hotel  entered,  followed  by 
aereral  negroes  from  the  plain,  to  say  that  the 
^  toice  "  had  risen  on  several  plantations,  had  dis- 
mantled the  mills,  burned  the  sugar-houses,  set  fire 
to  the  crops,  murdered  the  overseers,  and,  he 
feared,  in  some  cases,  the  pn^rietors. 

"Where?''   «  Whose  estates  ? '^   •*  What  pro- 
prietors  ?  ^  asked  every  voice  present. 

"  Where  did  it  begin  ? ''  was  the  question  the 
landlord  applied  himself  first  to  answer. 

**  It  broke  out  on  the  No^  estate,  sir.  They 
murdered  the  refiner  and  his  apprentice,  and  carried 
off  the  surgeon.  They  left  another  young  man  for 
dead ;  but  he  got  away,  and  told  the  people  on  the 
next  plantation ;  but  it  was  too  late  then.  They 
bad  reached  M.  Clement's  by  that  time,  and 
raised  his  people.  They  say  M.  Clement  is  killed ; 
but  some  of  his  family  escaped.  They  are  here  in 
the  town,  I  believe." 

Some  of  the  deputies  now  snatched  their  hats, 
and  went  out  to  learn  where  the  fugitives  were ; 
and  thus  to  get  information,  if  possible,  at  first 

band. 

"  All  is  safe  in  our  quarter,  at  present,  I  trust,'' 
lid  Papalier  to  Bayou  :  "  but  shall  we  be  gone  ? 
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I  here,  I  suppose.     We  can 
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hear  all  we  can  fin^H 
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Your  he 
gether." 

"  la  a  mnment.     Let  u 
replied  Bayou. 

"  Du  you  stay  for  that  purpoee,  then,  and  look 
to  our  horses.  I  will  learn  what  the  Governor's 
orders  are,  and  come  here  for  you  presently ;"  and 
Papalier  was  gone. 

When  Bayou  turned  to  listen  a^in,  Odeluc  was 
saying, — 

"  Impossible !  incredible  !  Gallifet's  force  risen  ! 
Not  they  !  They  would  be  firm  if  the  world  were 
crushed  flat.  Why,  they  love  me  as  if  I  were 
their  father ! " 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,  you  owe  your  safely  to  being 
my  guest,"  said  the  landlord,  with  a  bow  as  polite 
as  on  the  most  festive  occasion.  "  [  am  happy  that 
my  roof  should — " 

"  Who   brought   this  report  P "    cried  OdeliiAl 
"Who  can   give  news  of  Gallifet's  negroes P* 
And  he  looked  among  the  black  faces  which  were 
clustereti    behind    the    landlord.       No   one    spoke 
thence;  but  a  voice  from  the  piazza  said, — 

*'  Gnllifet's  force  bas  risen.     The  canes  are 
«i  fire." 
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'*  I  will  bring  them  to  their  aenfles,*^  said  Odeluc, 
with  sudden  quietness.  **  I  have  power  over  them. 
The  Governor  will  give  me  a  handful  of  men  from 
the  town-guard,  and  we  shall  set  things  straight 
before  morning.  The  poor  fdlows  have  been 
carried  away,  whfle  I  was  not  there  to  stand  by 
diem, — ^but  making  speeches  here,  like  a  holiday 
fool !  I  will  bring  them  to  their  senses  presently. 
Make  way,  friends, — make  way.^ 

And  Odeluc  stepped  out  among  the  blacks  on 
the  piazza, — that  being  the  shortest  way  to  Go- 
vernment-House. 

*^  I  hope  he  is  not  too  confident,'^  whispered  a 
town  deputy  to  a  friend  from  the  south ;  *^  but 
this  is  bad  news.  Gallifet's  plantation  is  the 
largest  in  the  plain,  and  only  eight  miles  off.* 

A  sort  of  scream,  a  cry  of  horror,  from  one  who 
stood  close  by,  stopped  the  deputy. 

**Boirien!  what  is  the  matter  ?'*'  cried  the 
deputy,  as  Boirien  hid  his  face  with  his  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  a  strong  shudder  shook  his  whole 
frame. 

<<  Do  not  speak  to  him !  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
another.  "  O,  this  is  horrible  !  They  have  mur- 
dered his  brother-in*law  on  Flaville's  estate,  and 
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carried  off  bis  dster  and  ber  tbret;  daughters  into 
the  woods.  Something  must  be  done  directly. 
Boirien,  my  poor  fellow,  I  am  going  to  the 
Governor.  Soldiers  shall  be  sent  to  bring  your 
sister  into  the  town.  We  shall  have  her  here  before 
morning;  and  you  must  bring  her  and  her  family 
to  my  house." 

No  one  could  endure  to  stay  to  hear  more. 
Some  went  to  leum  elsewhere  the  fate  of  those  m 
whom  they  were  interested.  Some  went  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  Governor ;  some  to  barricade 
their  own  houses  in  the  town  ;  some  to  see  whether 
it  was  yet  ]:wssible  to  entrench  their  plantations. 
Some  declared  their  intention  of  conveying  the 
ladies  of  thdr  families  to  the  convent;  the  place 
always  hitherto  esteemed  safe,  amidst  all  commo- 
tioas.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Msters  themselves,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  nor  of  the  authorities  of  the  town ; 
for  the  muffled  nuns  were  seen  hurrying  down  to 
the  quay,  under  the  protection  of  soldiers,  in  order 
to  take  refuge  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  bay. 
Ail  night  long,  boats  were  plying  in  the  harbour, 
conveying  women,  children,  plate,  and  money,  on 
board  the  ships  which  happened  to  be  in  the  roitds. 
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The  landlord  would  have  been  glad  of  the  help 
of  any  ^rf*  his  guests  in  clearing  his  house;  but  they 
had  no  sympathy  to  spare,-^no  time  to  think  <^ 
his  plate  and  wines.  As  the  whites  disappeared 
horn  the  room,  the  blacks  poured  in.  They 
allowed  the  landlord  to  sweep  away  his  plate,  but 
tbey  laid  hands  on  the  wines ;  and  many  a  smart 
qpeecfa,  many  a  light  laugh,  resounded  within  those 
waDs  tfll  morning,  while  consternation  reigned 
without.  When  these  thoughtless  creatures  saun- 
tered to  their  several  homes  in  the  sunrise,  they 
fixmd  that  such  of  their  fellow-servants  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to,  as  abler  and 
more  trusted  than  themselves,  had  disappeared, 
and  no  one  would  tell  whither  they  were  gone, — 
only  that  they  were  quite  safe. 

When  M.  Papalier  returned  to  the  hotel,  from 
his  cruise  for  information,  he  found  his  neighbour 
Bayou  impatiently  waiting  on  horseback,  while 
Henri,  still  in  his  white  apron,  was  holding  the 
other  horse. 

"  Here,  sir — mount,  and  let  us  be  off,"  cried 
Bayou.  **  We  owe  it  to  my  friend  Henri,  here, 
that  we  have  our  horses.  The  gentlemen  from 
the  country  very   naturally   took   the   6rst    that 
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came  to  bund  to  get  home  upon.  They  say  Leroy 
is  gone  home  on  a  dray-raule.  I  ratlier  expect  to 
meet  Toui§aiiit  on  the  road.  If  he  sees  the  fires, 
he  wilt  be  coming  to  look  after  me." 

*'  He  cannot  well  help  seeing  the  fires,"  replied 
Papalier.  "They  are  climbing  up  ihe  mountain- 
side, all  the  way  along  the  Haul  du  Cap.  We 
shall  be  dinged  like  two  porkers,  if  we  do  not  ride 
like  two  devils ;  and  then  we  shall  be  lucky  if  wp 
do  not  meet  two  thousand  devils  by  the  way." 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  road  is  safe,  Henri?" 
eakcd  Bayou.  "  I  know  you  will  tell  me 
truth." 

"  Indeed,  master,  I  know  nothing,"  replied 
Henri.  "  You  say  you  shall  meet  Toussaint.  F 
will  ride  with  you  till  you  meet  him,  if  you  will. 
Our  people  all  know  hira  and  me." 

'*  Do  so,  Henri.    Do  not  wait  to  look  for  another 

horse.     Jump  up  behind  me.     Mine  is  a  strong 

beast,  and  will  make  no  difficulty,  even  of  your 

^  weight.     Never  mind  your  apron.     Keep  it  for  ■ 

flag  of  truce,  in  case  we  meet  the  enemy." 

They  were  off,  and  presently  emerged  from  the 
oomparative  darkness  of  the  streets  into  the  lighi  of 
the  fires.     None  of  ihe  thri*  spoke,  except  to  urge 
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on  the  bones  up  the  steep,  sandy  road,  which  first 
presented  an  ascent  from  the  town,  and  then  a 
descent  to  the  plain,  before  it  assumed  the  level 
which  it  then  preserved  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
BioQntahi%  nearly  fifty  miles  ofi*.  No  one  appeared 
OB  the  road  ;  and  the  horsemen  had,  therefore,  Idsure 
to  cast  glances  behind  them,  as  they  were  slowly 
carried  up  the  ascent.  The  alarm-bell  was  now 
•ending  its  sullen  sounds  of  dismay  far  and  wide  in 
the  air,  whose  stillness  was  becoming  more  and  more 
disturbed  by  the  draughts  of  the  spreading  fires,  as 
the  canes  caught,  like  torches,  up  the  slopes  to  the 
right.  Pale  twinkling  lights,  sprinkled  over  the 
cape  and  the  harbour, — lights  which  looked  like 
j^ow-worm  tapers  amidst  the  fiery  atmosphere, 
showed  that  every  one  was  awake  and  stirring  in 
the  town,  and  on  board  the  ships ;  while  an  occa- 
nooal  rocket,  mounting  in  the  smoky  air,  from  either 
the  Barracks  or  Government-House,  showed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  intimate  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  plain, 
that  the  Government  was  on  the  alert,  and  providing 
for  the  public  safety. 

On  surmounting  the  ridge,  Henri  stretched  out 
Us  hand,  and  pulled  the  bridle  of  M.  Bayou's  horse 
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to  the  left,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a  narrow  green  track 
which  here  parted  fratn  the  road. 

*•  What  now,  sir  ?  "  cried  Papalicr,  in  a  tone  of 
suapicion,  checking  liis  horse,  instead  of  followiDg. 

"  You  may,  perhaps,  meet  two  thousand  devils, 
if  you  keep  the  high  road  to  the  plain,"  answered 
Henri,  quietly.  To  M.  Bayou  he  explained  that 
Toussaint  would  probably  choose  this  road,  through 
Madame  Og^'s  plantation. 

'•  Come  on,  Papalier;  do  not  lose  time.  All  ia 
right  enough,"  said  Bayou.  *'  The  gra9»>tracka 
are  the  safest  to-night,  depend  upon  it." 

Papalier  followed,  in  discontented  silence.  In  s 
few  moments,  Henri  again  pulled  the  bridle  —  m 
decided  check  this  lime — stopping  the  horse. 

"  Voices,"  he  whiepered.  Bayou  could  hear 
none.     In  a  moment,  Henri  continued, 

"  It  is  Toussaint.  I  lliought  wt-  should  meet 
him  hereabouts." 

The  next  turn  of  the  path  brought  them  upon 
Tousaaint,  who  was  advancing  with  the  led  honte 
firutn  Breda.  Not  far  behind  him  was  Madame 
Oge's  house,  the  door  staridittg  wide,  and,  seen  by 
the  light  within,  a  woman  in  thedoor-wny.  Tous- 
aaint  pulled  up,   Henri  leaped  down,  and  ran  to 
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ihake  bands  with  his  friend.  Papolier  took  the 
opportunity  to  say,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Bayou, 

*^  You  must  send  your  fellow  there  on  board  ship. 
You  must,  there  is  do  doubt  of  it.  The  Grovemor, 
and  all  the  householders  in  Cap,  are  doing  so  with 
thdr  Severest  n^roes;  and  if  there  is  a  clever  one 
ID  the  ooloDy,  it  is  Toussaint.'*' 

^  I  shall  do  no  such  tbing,^  said  Bayou.  **  I 
have  trusted  Toussaint  for  these  thirty  years ;  and  I 
shall  not  distrust  him  now, — ^now  when  we  most 
Deed  those  we  can  best  confide  in.^ 

^^  That  is  exactly  what  M.  Clement  said  of  his 
posdlion :  and  it  was  his  postilion  that  struck  him 
to  the  heart.  You  must  send  Toussaint  on  board 
ship :  and  I  will  tell  you  how  .  .  .  ." 

Papalier  stopped,  perceiving  that  the  two  negroes 
were   not  talking,  but  had   their  eyes  fixed  on 

him. 

"  What  is  that?''  said  Henri.  "  Is  Toussaint 
to  go  on  board  ship?^' 

^^  No,  DO ;  nonsense,'*'*  said  Bayou ;  ^M  am  not 
gaiog  to  send  anybody  on  board  ship. — All  quiet 
at  Breda,  1  suppose,  Toussaint  ?" 

'*A11  quiet,  sir,  at  present. — M.  Papalier,— on 
board  ship  I  will  not  go.**" 
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**  As  your  master  pleases.  It  is  no  concern  of 
mioe,  Toussainl.^  said  Papalier. 

"  So  I  think,"  replied  Toussunt. 

**  You  see  jour  faithful  bauds,  your  very  obe^ 
dient  friends,  have  got  a  will  of  their  own  already," 
whispered  Papalier  to  Bayou,  as  they  set  their 
horses  forward  again ;  Henri  turning  homewards 
on  the  tired  horse  which  had  carried  double,  and 
Bayou  mounting  that  which  Toussaint  had  brought. 

"  Will  you  go  round,  or  pass  the  house  ?"  Tuus- 
■aiot  asked  of  his  master.  "  Madame  Og§  is 
Manding  in  the  doorway." 

Bayou  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head,  but 
the  person  in  ihe  doorway  came  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  called  him  by  his  name.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  forward , 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  you  have  nu 
trouble  with  your  people.  I  hope  your  people 
are  all  sleady." 

"  Nevermind  me  and  my  people,"  replied  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  "  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
has  happened  at  Cap.  M'ho  have  risen  f  Who« 
are  these  fires.'  " 

*'  The  negroes  have  risen  on  a  few  plantations ; 
that  is  all.     We  shall  soon  .  .  ." 
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^  The  Heroes !  *  echoed  the  voice.  *'  You  are 
ware  it  is  only  the  negroes  7^ 

'*  Only  the  n^roes,  madam.  Can  I  be  of  service 
to  you  ?  If  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  that  your 
lofce  •  •  • 

^  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  anything.  I  will  not 
detain  you.  No  doubt  you  are  wanted  at  home, 
M.  Bayou*"* 

Aod  she  reentered  her  house,  and  closed  the 


**  How  you  have  disappointed  her  !^  said  Papa- 
tier.  *^  She  hoped  to  hear  that  her  race  had  risen, 
and  were  avenging  her  sons  on  us.  I  am  thankful 
to-night,**  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  ^^  that  my 
little  girls  are  at  Paris.  How  glad  might  that 
poor  woman  have  been,  if  her  sons  had  staid  there ! 
Strange  enough  !  Paris  is  called  the  very  centre 
of  disorder;  and  yet  it  seems  the  only  place  for  our 
SODS  and  daughters  in  these  days.'* 

^*  And  strangely  enough,"  said  Bayou,  ''  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  neither  wife,  son,  nor  daughter. 
I  felt  that,  even  while  Odeluc  was  holding  forth 
about  the  age  of  security  which  we  were  now 
entering  upon»-I  felt  at  the  moment  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong ;  that  all  could  not  be 
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right,  when  a  man  feek  glad  that  be  has  only 
himself  to  take  care  of.  Our  negroes  are  better  off 
than  we,  so  far.     Hey,  Toussaint?" 

"  I  think  so,  ar." 

"  How  many  wives  and  children  have  you, 
Toussaint  ?  "  asked  Papalier. 

"  I  have  five  children,  sir," 

"  And  how  many  wives  in  your  time?" 

Toussaint  made  no  answer.  Bayou  said  for 
him, 

"  He  has  such  a  good  wife  that  he  never  wanted 
more.  He  married  her  when  he  was  five-and- 
iwenty,-— did  not  you,  Toussaint  ?  " 

Toussaint  had  dropped  into  the  rear.  His  ma»- 
ter  observed  that  Toussaint  was  rather  romantic, 
and  did  not  like  jesting  on  domestic  affairs.  He 
was  more  prudish  about  such  matters  than  whites 
fresh  from  the  mother-country.  Whether  he  had 
got  it  out  of  his  books,  or  wliether  it  really  was  a 
romantic  attachment  to  his  wife,  there  was  no 
knowing ;  but  he  was  quite  unlike  his  race  gene- 
rally in  family  matters. 

**  Doefi  be  take  upon  himself  to  be  scandahsed  at 
us  ?  "  asked  Papalier. 

"  I  do  not  ask  him.     Rut  if  you  like  to  consult 
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him  about  your  Th^r^,  I  do  not  doubt  he  will 
teU  jTou  his  mind." 

^Come,  cannot  we  get  on  faster?  This  is  a 
borrid  road,  to  be  sure:  but  poor  Th^rise  will 
think  it  is  all  over  with  me,  if  she  looks  at  the  red 
skj  towards  Cap.^ 

There  were  reasons  enough  for  alarm  about  M. 
Papalier^s  safety,  without  looking  over  towards  Cap. 
When  the  gentlemen  arrived  at  Arabie,  his  planta- 
doo,  they  found  the  iron  gates  down,  and  lying  on 
the  grass, — young  trees  hewn  down,  as  if  for 
bludgeons, — the  cattle  couched  in  the  cane-fields, 
lapped  in  the  luxury  of  the  sweet  tops  and  sprouts, 
— the  doors  of  the  sugar-house  and  mansion  re- 
moved, the  windows  standing  wide,  and  no  one  to 
answer  calL     The  slave-quarter  also  was  evidently 


Papalier  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode 
round,  Csister  than  his  companions  could  follow  him. 
At  length  Bayou  intercepted  his  path  at  a  sharp 
turn,  caught  his  bridle,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  come  with  me.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  here.  Your  people  are  all  gone ; 
and  if  they  come  back,  they  will  only  cut  your 
throat.     You  must  come  with  me ;  and  under  the 
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circumstances,  I  cannot  stay  longer.  I  ought  to 
be  at  home." 

"True,  true.  Go,  nnd  I  wiU  follow,  1  must 
find  out  whether  they  have  carried  off  Th^ri:se.  I 
must,  and  I  will." 

Toussaint  pricked  his  horse  into  the  coiul-yard, 
and  after  a  searching  look  around,  dragged  out 
from  behind  the  well  a  young  negress  who  had 
been  crouching  there,  with  an  infant  in  Iicr  arms. 
She  shrieked,  and  struggled  till  she  saw  Papalier, 
when  she  rushed  towards  him. 

"  Poor  Th^r^se  !"  cried  he,  patting  her  shoulder. 
"  How  we  have  frightened  you  I  There  is  nobody 
here  but  friends.  At  least,  so  it  seems,  Where 
are  all  the  people  ?  And  who  did  this  mift' 
chief?" 

The  young  creature  trembled  excessively;  and 
her  terror  marred  for  the  time  a  beauty  which  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  district— a  beauty  which 
wos  admitted  as  fully  by  the  whites  as  by  people 
of  her  own  race.  Her  features  were  now  convulsed 
by  fear,  as  she  told  what  had  happened, — that  a 
body  of  negrncH  had  come,  three  hours  since,  and 
had  summoned  Papaiier's  people  to  meet  at  Latour's 
estate,  where  all  the  force  of  the  plain  was  to  unite 
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before  momiogy — that  Papalier^s  people  made  do 
difficulty  about  going,  only  stopping  to  search  tlie 
boose  for  what  anns  and  ammunition  might  be 
there,  and  to  do  the  mischief  which  now  appeared ; 
— that  she  believed  the  whites  at  the  sugar-house 
must  have  escaped,  as  she  had  seen  and  heard 
oothing  ot  bloodshed ; — and  that  this  was  all  she 
knew,  as  she  had  hidden  herself  and  her  infant, 
first  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another,  as  she 
fancied  safest,  hoping  that  nobody  would  remember 
her, — which  seemed  to  have  been  the  case^  as  no 
one  molested  her  till  Toussaint  saw  her,  and 
terrified  her  as  they  perceived.  She  had  not  looked 
in  his  face,  but  supposed  that  some  of  Latour's 
people  had  come  back  for  her. 

**  Now  you  will  come  with  me,''  said  Bayou  to 
Papalier,  impatiently. 

**  I  will,  thank  you*  Toussaint,  help  her  up 
bdiind  me,  and  carry  the  child,  will  you  ?  Hold 
tmtf  Th^r^,  and  leave  off  trembling  as  soon  as  you 
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Th^ese  would  let  no  one  carry  the  infant  but 
herself.  She  kept  her  seat  well  behind  her  master, 
though  still  trembling  when  she  alighted  at  the 
itaUesat  Breda. 
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Pladde  and  Denis  were  on  the  watch  at  the 
Btahles. 

"Run,  Denis!"  said  his  bruther.  And  Denis 
was  off  to  tell  his  mother  that  Tuussaint  and  M. 
Bayou  were  safe  home, 

"  Anything  happened,  Placide  f "  asked  Bayou. 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  people  were  sent  for  to  Latour's, 
and  most  of  them  are  gone.  Not  all,  sir.  Saxe 
would  not  go,  till  he  saw  father;  nor  Cassius,  nor 
Antoine,  nor — " 

"  Is  there  any  mischief  done  ?   Anybody  hurt  ?" 

'*  No,  sir.     They  went  off  very  quietly." 

"  Quietly,  indeed  !  They  take  quietly  enou^ 
all  the  kindness  I  have  shown  them  these  thirty 
years.  They  quietly  take  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
me  alone  to-night,  of  all  nights,  when  the  devils 
from  hell  are  abroad,  scattering  their  fire  as  they  go." 

"  If  you  will  enter,  M.  Bayou,"  said  Toussaint, 
"  my  wife  wilt  get  you  supper ;  and  the  boys  and 
I  will  collect  the  people  that  are  left,  and  bring 
them  up  to  the  house.  'ITicy  have  not  touched 
yoiir  anns,  sir.  I  f  you  will  have  ihcm  ready  for 
us  . . .  ." 

*'  Good,  good  !  Papalier,  we  cannot  do  better. 
Come  in.   Toussaint,  lake  home  this  young  woman. 
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Your  girls  will  take  care  of  her.-»Eh  !  what's  the 
matter  ?  Well,  put  her  where  you  wil],-M>nly  let 
her  be  taken  care  of— that  is  all.^ 

'^  I  will  tspeak  to  Jeannette,  nr.*" 

^Ay,  do.  Jeannette  will  let  Th^rese  come 
to  DO  harm,  Papalier.  Come  in,  till  Toussaint 
bfings  a  report  of  how  matters  stand  with  us  poor 
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CHAPTER  III. 
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The  report  brought  by  Toussaint  «as  astound- 
ing :o  his  hearers,  eTen  after  the  prepantioa 
afTordtd  by  the  eveots  of  the  evening.  It  was 
clear  that  the  negroes  had  everything  in  their  own 
hanrJ.H,  and  that  the  spirit  roused  in  them  was 
vj  fierce,  M>  revengeful,  as  to  leave  no  hope  that 
they  would  use  their  power  with  moderation.  The 
I'reda  estate,  and  every  one  near  it,  was  to  be 
ravaged  wlien  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain 
were  completely  destroyed.  The  force  assembled 
at  ljiUmr*H  already  amounted  to  four  thousand; 
and  no  ahhi«»tancc  could  be  looked  for  from  the 
townn  at  all  adequate  to  meet  such  numbers,  since 
the  (MrrnouH  and  property  of  the  whites,  hourly 
AccuTriulating  in  the  towns  as  the  insurrection 
npread,  re<|uired  more  than  all  the  nieuns  of  pro- 
tection that  the  colony  afforded.      The  two  gentle- 
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men  agreed,  as  they  sat  at  the  table  covered  with 
supper,  wine,  and  glittering  arms,  that  to  remain 
was  to  risk  thetr  lives  with  no  good  object.  It  was 
clear  that  they  must  fly. 

Toussaint  suggested  that  a  quantity  of  sugar 
from  the  Breila  estate  was  now  at  Port  Paix,  lying 
ready  for  shipment.  There  was  certainly  one 
vessel,  if  not  more,  in  that  port,  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  gentlemen  would  risk  the 
ride  to  the  ooast  with  him,  he  thought  he  could  put 
them  OD  board,  and  they  might  take  with  them  this 
sugar,  intended  for  France,  but  now  wanted  for 
their  subsistence  in  their  exile.  Bayou  saw  at 
oQoe  that  this  was  the  best  plan  he  could  adopt. 
Papalier  was  unwilling  to  turn  his  back  so  soon, 
and  so  completely,  on  his  property.  Bayou  was 
uoly  attorney  to  the  Breda  estate,  and  had  no  one 

• 

but  himself  to  care  for.  Papalier  was  a  proprietor, 
and  he  could  not  give  up  at  once,  and  for  ever,  the 
lands  which  his  daughters  should  inherit  after  him. 
He  could  not  instantly  decide  upon  this.  He 
wouM  wait  some  hours  at  least.  He  thought  he 
eouid  contrive  to  get  into  some  town,  or  into  the 
Spanish  territory,  though  he  might  be  compelled 
to  le^ve  the  plain.     He  slept  for  this  night  with 

D  3 
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his  Arms  at  hand,  aad  under  the  watch  of  Placide, 
who  might  be  trusted  to  keep  awake  and  Hsteo,  as 
his  father  vouched  for  hioi.  Bayou  was  gone  pre- 
sently, with  such  httle  money  as  he  happened 
to  have  in  the  house ;  and  in  his  pockets,  the  gold 
ornaments  which  Toussaint's  wife  insisted  on  his 
accepting,  and  which  were  not  to  be  despised  in 
this  day  of  his  adversity.  He  was  sorry  to  uke 
her  necklace  and  ear-rings,  which  were  really  valu- 
able ;  but  she  said,  truly,  that  he  had  been  a  kind 
master  for  many  years,  and  ought  to  command 
what  they  had,  now  that  they  were  all  in  trouble 
together. 

Before  the  next  noon,  M.  Bayou  was  on  board 
the  American  vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Pais, 
weary  and  sad,  but  safe,  with  his  sugar,  and  pockets- 
ful  of  cash  and  gold  trinkets.  Before  evening, 
Toussaint,  v\io  rode  like  the  wind,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  fatigue,  was  couling  himself  under  u 
tamarind -tree,  in  a  nook  of  the  Breda  estate. 

He  was  not  there  lo  rest  himself,  while  the 
world  seemed  to  he  falling  into  chaos  around  Him. 
He  was  there  for  the  duly  of  the  hour, — to  meet 
by  apjx)tnlnient  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  Jean 
Fran^ais,  whom,  till  now,  he  had  always  supposed 
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to  be  bis  fnend,  as  far  as  their  intercourse  went, — 
though  Jean  had  never  been  so  dear  to  him  as 
Henri  He  had  not  sat  long,  listening  for  sounds 
of  approach  amidst  the  clatter  of  the  neighbouring 
palm-tree  tops,  whose  stiff  leaves  struck  one  another 
as  they  waved  in  the  wind,  when  Jean  appeared 
from  behind  the  mill. 

^*  You  have  stopped  our  wheel,^  said  Toussaint, 
pointing  to  the  reeking  water-wheel.  '*  It  will  be 
cracked  in  the  sun  before  you  can  set  it  going 
again.^ 

"  Yes,  we  have  stopped  all  the  mills,"  rejdied 
Jean.  '^  Every  stream  in  the  colony  has  a  holiday 
to-day,  and  may  frolic  as  it  likes. — I  am  afraid  I 
made  you  wait  supper  last  night?" 

"  You  gave  me  poison,  Jean.  You  have  poi- 
soned my  trust  in  my  friends.  I  watched  for  you 
as  for  a  friend:  and  what  were  you  doing  the  while? 
You  were  rebelling,  ravaging,  and  murdering  !*" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Jean.  "  Tell  me  how  it  appears 
to  you ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you  how  it  appears  to 


**  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  if  the  whites  are  to 
blame  towards  those  who  are  in  their  power, — if 
they  have  been  cruel  to  the  Og^s  and  their  party, — 
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if  they  have  oppressed  their  negroes,  as  they  too 
often  have,  our  duty  is  clear,— to  bear  and  forbear, 
to  do  them  good  in  return  for  iheir  evil.  To  rise 
against  them  cunningly,  to  hum  tlieir  plantations, 
and  murder  them, — to  do  lliis,  is  to  throw  back  the 
gospel  in  the  face  of  Him  who  gave  it  !'" 

"  But  you  do  not  understand  this  rising.  It  is 
not  for  revenge." 

"Why  do  I  not  understand  it?  Because  you 
knew  that  I  should  disapprove  it,  and  kept  me  at 
home  by  a  false  appointment,  thai  i  might  be  out 
of  the  way.  Do  you  say  all  this  is  not  for  revenge! 
I  look  at  the  hell  you  have  made  of  ihi*  colony  be- 
tween night  and  morning,  and  I  say  that  if  this  he 
not  from  levenge,  there  must  be  something  viler 
than  revenge  in  the  hearts  of  devils  and  of  men." 

"  And  now,  hear  me,''  said  Jean,  "  for  I  am 
wanted  at  Latour's,  and  my  time  is  short.  It  was 
no  false  appointment,  last  night.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  you,  when  I  was  stopped  by  some  news  which 
altered  our  plans  in  a  moment,  and  made  us  rise 
sooner,  by  three  days,  than  we  expected  I  w» 
coming  to  tell  you  all,  and  engage  you  to  be  one  of 
our  chiefs.  Have  you  heard  that  the  Calypse  has 
put  into  port  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  i  " 
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**  Then  you  do  not  know  the  news  she  hroiight. 
She  has  a  royalisi  master,  who  is  in  no  hnny  to 
Cell  his  news  to  the  revolutionary  whites.  The 
king  and  all  his  family  tried  to  escape  from  France 
in  June.  They  were  overtaken  on  the  road,  and 
brought  back  prisoners  to  Paris." 

Toussaint,  who  always  uncovered  his  head  at 
the  name  ct  the  king,  now  bent  it  low  in  genuine 
grie£ 

^  Is  it  not  true,**  said  Jean,  *'  that  our  masters 
are  traitors?  Do  they  not  insult  and  defy  the 
King  ?  Would  there  not  have  been  one  shout  of 
joy  through  all  Cap  last  night,  if  this  news  had 
been  brought  to  the  deputies  after  dinner  with  their 
wine?" 

^<  It  is  true.  But  thev  would  still  have  been  less 
guilty  than  those  who  add  ravage  and  murder  to 
rebellion.'* 

**'  There  was  no  stopping  the  people  when  the 
messengers  from  the  Calypse  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  sent  the  cry,  *  Vive  le  Roi !  et  Tancien  regime,' 
through  the  negro  quarters  of  every  estate  they 
reached.  The  people  were  up  on  the  No^  planta- 
tion at  the  word.     Upon  my  honour,  the  glare  of 
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the  fii-e  H'as  the  first  I  knew  about  it.  Then  the 
spirit  spread  among  our  people,  like  the  fiames 
among  our  masters'  canes.  I  like  murder  no  better 
than  you,  Toussaint ;  but  when  once  slaves  are  up, 
with  knife  and  firebrand,  tbose  may  keep  revenge 
from  kindling  who  can~l  cannot,'' 

"  At  least,  you  need  not  join — you  can  oppose 
yourself  to  it." 

"  I  have  not  joined.  I  have  saved  three  or  four 
whites  tliis  day  by  giving  them  warning.  I  have 
hidden  a  family  in  the  woods,  and  I  will  die  before 
I  will  tell  where  they  are.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
persuade  Gallifet's  people  to  let  Odeluc  and  his  sol- 
diers turn  back  to  Cap;  and  I  believe  they  would, 
but  for  Odeluc's  obstinacy  in  coming  among  us.  If 
be  would  have  kept  bis  distance,  be  might  have  been 
alive  now.     As  it  is  .  -  .  " 

"  And  is  he  dead  ?— the  good  Odeluc  /  " 

**  There  he  lies;  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  soldiers 
with  bim.  I  am  sorry,  for  be  always  thought  well 
of  us;  but  be  thrust  himself  into  the  danger.  One 
reason  uf  my  coming  here  now  is.  to  say  that  ibis 
planuttion  and  Arabic  will  be  attacked  to-nigbt, 
and  Bayou  had  belter  roost  in  a  tree  till  morning." 

"  My  master  is  safe." 
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*«Safe?    Where?" 

'<  On  the  sea." 

^  You  have  saved  him.  Have  you — I  know 
jour  love  of  obedience  is  strong — have  you  pledged 
yourself  to  our  masta^  to  oppose  Uie  rising — ^to 
fight  on  thdr  side  ?** 

*^  I  give  no  pledges  but  to  my  conscience.  And 
I  have  no  party  where  both  are  wrong.  The 
wfutes  are  revengeful,  and  rebel  against  their 
long;  and  the  blacks  are  revengeful,  and  rebel 
against  their  masters."^ 

^^  Did  you  hear  anything  on  the  coast  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Blonde  frigate  from  Jamaica?*" 

'*  Yes :  there  again  is  more  treason.  The  whites 
at  Cap  have  implored  the  English  to  take  possession 
of  the  colony.  First  traitors  to  the  king,  they 
would  now  join  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Fear 
not,  Jean,  that  I  would  defend  the  treason  of  such ; 
but  I  would  not  murder  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do?  This  very  night 
your  estate  will  be  attacked.  Your  family  is 
almost  the  only  one  remaining  on  it  Have  you 
thought  what  you  will  do?" 

^*  1  have ;  and  your  news  only  confirms  my 
thought." 


•TflawaiaatM 

'  WIhI  ««iU  By  ogle  I 

•  Tme.  i^  tW  oMe  be  donud,  a^  tbe 
pMa  nddaan  left  «ide,  aid  ■oMwMrf —y  bg 
doDc    'K'ni  jou  joca  us  then  ?  " 

"  Jfiin  JOB  t  tio !  Sot  lO)  yonr  loysltT  is  &ve 
feon  tfao.  Not  wink  tcmi  ^t  for  toot  Im^ 
vitb  s  cmeli  T  f ram  whidi  your  king  would  nDnL** 

'<You  win  wdt,"  aid  Jean,  wimticanjr,  **l3l 
we  have  oonqoer«d  tbe  colcnj  br  the  \liag.  7%at 
done,  JOU  will  btow  your  loyally." 

"  Such  u  not  my  purpose,  Jean,"  replied  Toua- 
Miat,  qoiedy.  "  You  bare  called  nieyour  friend ; 
bat  yoD  undentand  me  no  more  thao  if  I  were  your 
enemy.  I  will  he^p  lo  conquer  the  colony  for  the 
kii^ ;  but  it  shall  be  lo  restore  to  bim  its  lands  as 
the  King  of  kings  gave  them  to  bim, — not  ravaged 
and  snaki-d  in  blood,  but  redeemed  with  care,  to  be 
made  fair  nnd  fruitful,  as  held  in  trust  for  him.  I 
jrrin  the  Spaoiarde,  and  fight  for  my  king  with 
ny  king**  allies." 

Jean  was  silent,  evidently  struck  with  the 
thought.  If  h(*  had  been  troubled  wilh  speculations 
aa  to  what  he  should  do  with  his  undisdpltned 
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half-Mvage  foroeB,  after  the  whites  should  have 

beeo  drivefi  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  towns,  it 

is  possible  that  this  idea  of  crossing  the  Spanish 

line,  and  putting  himsdf  and  his  people  under  the 

command  of  these  allies^  might  be  a  wdoome  rdief 

to  his  perplexity. 

**  And  your  family,"*  said  he :  *'  will  the  Spa* 
niards  receive  our  women  and  children  into  their 

camp?'' 

**  I  shall  not  ask  them.  I  have  a  refuge  in  view 
for  my  family  .*" 

"  When  will  you  go  ?'' 

"  When  you  leave  me.  You  will  find  the  estate 
deserted  this  night,  as  you  wish.  The  few  negroes 
who  are  here  will  doubtless  go  with  me ;  and  we 
shall  have  crossed  the  river  before  morning.'^ 

'^  You  would  not  object,"  said  Jean,  *^  to  be  joined 
on  the  road  by  some  of  our  negro  force, — on  my 
pledge,  you  understand,  that  they  will  not  ravage 
the  country.*" 

^*  Some  too  good  tor  your  present  command  ?  ^ 
said  Toussaint,  smiling.  **  I  will  command  them 
on  one  other  condition, — that  they  will  treat  well 
any  white  who  may  happen  to  be  with  me." 

^*  I  said  nothing  about  your  commanding  them,^' 
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'  If  I  send  men,  I  shall  sead  officers, 
what  whiles?   Did  you  not  say  Bayou 


said  Jean. 
But  whites 
was  on  the  sea  ?  " 

"  I  did  :  but  there  may  be  other  whites  whom  I 
choose  to  protect,  as  you  say  you  are  doing.  If, 
instead  of  hiding  whites  in  the  woods,  I  cany 
them  across  the  frontier,  what  treatment  may  I 
expect  for  my  party  on  the  road  ?" 

"  I  will  go  witli  you  myself,  and  that  is  pro- 
mising  everything,"  said  Jean,  making  a  virtue  of 
what  was  before  a  strong  inclination.  "  Set  out  in 
two  hours  from  this  lime.  I  will  put  the  command 
of  the  plain  into  Biasson's  hands,  and  make  a  camp 
near  the  Spanish  lines.  The  posts  in  that  direciion 
are  weak,  and  the  whitei  panic-struck, — if  indeed 
they  have  not  all  fled  to  the  fort.  Well,  well,"  he 
continued,  "  keep  to  your  time,  and  I  will  join  you 
at  the  cross  of  the  four  roads,  three  miles  south  nX 
Fort  Dauphin.     All  will  be  safe  that  far,  at  least," 

"  If  not,  we  have  some  strong  arms  among  ua," 
replied  Toussaint.  "  I  believe  my  girls  (or  one  of 
them,  at  least)  would  bear  arms  where  my  honour 
is  at  stake. — So  our  king  is  a  prisoner ! — and  we 
are  free  ! — Such  are  the  changes  which  Heaven 
sends!* 
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Ay,  how  do  you  feel,  now  you  are  free  ?"  said 
JeaD.  ^^  Did  you  not  put  your  horse  to  a  gallop 
when  you  turned  your  back  on  your  old  master  ?" 

'<  Not  a  word  of  that,  Jean.  Let  us  not  think 
of  oursdves.  There  is  work  to  do  for  our  king. 
He  is  our  task-master  now.^ 

^  You  are  in  a  hurry  for  another  master,^  said 
Jean.  *^  I  am  not  tired  of  being  my  own  master 
yet." 

^*  I  wish  you  would  make  your  people  masters 
<^  themselves,  Jean.  They  are  not  fit  for  power. 
Heaven  take  it  from  us,  by  putting  all  power  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  !^^ 

"  We  meet  by  star-light,"  sud  Jean.  "  I  have 
the  business  of  five  thousand  men  to  arrange  first ; 
so,  more  of  the  king  another  time.*^ 

He  leaped  the  nearest  fence,  and  was  gone. 
Toussaint  rose  and  walked  away,  with  a  coun- 
tenance so  serious  that  Margot  asked  if  there  was 
bad  news  of  M.  Bayou. 

When  the  family  understood  that  the  Breda 
estate  was  to  be  attacked  this  night,  there  was  no 
need  to  hasten  their  preparations  for  departure. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hurry,  Aim^e  consulted  Isaac 
about  an  enterprise  which  had  occurred  to  her,  on 
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her  fkther^s  behalf;  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
ventured  up  to  the  house,  and  asftr  as  M.  Binftmli 
book-shdTes,  to  bring  away  the  volumes  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  their  father  read.  This 
thought  entered  Aimee^s  mind  when  she  saw  him, 
busy  as  he  was,  carefully  pocket  the  Epictetus  he 
had  been  reading  the  night  before.  M.  Papafier 
was  reading,  while  Ther^  was  making  pa«^agei 
of  comforts  for  him.  He  observed  the  boy  and  girl 
and  when  he  found  that  the  books  they  took  were 
fat  their  father,  he  muttered  over  the  volume  he  hdd, 

"  Bayou  was  a  fool  to  allow  it.  I  always  told 
him  80.  When  our  negroes  get  to  read  like  ao 
many  gentlemen,  no  wonder  the  world  is  tamed 
upside  down."" 

«« Do  your  negroes  read,  M.  Papalier  ?**  asked 
Isaac. 

*'  No,  indeed  !  not  one  of  them." 

"  Where  are  they  all,  then  ?"" 

Aim^  put  in  her  word. 

**  Why  do  they  not  take  care  of  you,  as  father 
did  of  M.  Bayou  T 
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ffrh;  and  FUcide  ran,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
M.  Papalier's  deserted  stables,  and  brought  thence 
a  saddled  horse  for  the  gentleman,  who  was  less 
able  than  the  women  to  walk  thirty  miles  in  the 
course  of  a  tropical  summer's  night. 

"  What  will  your  Spanish  friends  think  of  our 
biioging  so  many  women  and  children  to  their 
post  'i^  said  Papalier  to  Toiissaint,  as  soon  as 
they  were  on  their  way.  "  They  will  not  think 
you  worth  having,  with  all  the  incumbrances  you 
carry." 

"  I  shall  carry  none,"  said  Toussaint. 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your  wife  and 
children  ?  " 

"  I  shall  put  them  in  a  safe  place  by  the  way. — 
For  your  own  sake.  M,  Papalier,  I  must  ask  you 
what  you  mean  to  do  in  the  Spanish  post ; — repub- 
lican as  you  are.  You  know  the  Spaniards  are  allies 
of  the  king  of  FratJce." 

"  They  arc  allies  of  France,  and  will  doubtlem 
receive  any  honourable  French  gentleman,"  said 
Papalier  confidently,  though  Toussaini's  question 
only  echoed  u  doubt  which  ho  had  already  spoken 
to  himself.  "  Vou  are  acting  so  like  a  friend  to 
mc  here,  Toussaint,  that  I  cannot  suppose  you  will 
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do  me  mischief  there,  by  any  idle  tales  about  the 
past.^ 

^  I  will  not ;  but  I  hear  that  the  Marquis  d'Her- 
mona  knows  the  politics  of  every  gentleman  in  the 
colony.  If  there  have  been  any  tales  abroad  of 
speeches  of  yours  against  the  king,  or  threats,  or 
acts  of  rebdlioo,  thei  Marquis  d'^Hermona  knows 
them  all." 

**  I  have  taken  less  part  in  politics  than  most  of 
my  neighbours ;  and  Hermona  knows  that«  if  he 
knows  the  rest.  But  what  shall  I  do  with  Th^- 
rese,  if  your  women  stop  short  on  the  way  ?  Could 
vou  make  room  for  her  with  them?" 

"  Not  with  them,  but '' 

"  My  good  fellow,  this  is  no  time  for  fancies.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  set  your  girls  above  their  con- 
dition and  their  neighbours.  There  is  no  harm 
about  poor  Ther^se.  Indeed,  she  is  very  well  edu- 
cated ;  I  have  bad  her  well  taught ;  and  they  might 
learn  many  things  from  her,  if  you  really  wish  them 
to  be  superior.  She  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  being 
a  favourite  of  mine;  and  it  will  be  their  turn  soon 
to  be  somebody^s  favourites,  you  know. — And  that 
before  long,  depend  upon  it,"  he  continued,  turning 
on  his  saddle  to  look  for  G^nifr^e  and  Aim^ 
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**  They  are  fine  girls, — very  fine  girls  for  their 
age." 

When  be  turned  again,  TousRaiiit  was  no  longer 
beside  his  horse.  He  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
march. 

"  What  a  sulk^  fellow  he  is  I"  muttered  the 
planter,  with  a  smile.  "  The  airs  of  theae  people 
are  curious  enough.  They  take  upon  them  to 
despise  Th^rese,  who  has  more  beauty  than  all  his 
tribe,  and  almost  as  much  education  as  the  learned 
Toussaint  himself," 

He  called  to  the  sulky  fellow,  however,  and  the 
sulky  fellow  came.  What  Papalier  wanted  to  say 
was : — 

"  Vou  seeai  to  know  more  of  these  Spaniards 
than  I.  What  will  become  of  Th<;r^,  if  1  take 
her  among  them  ;  which,  you  see,  you  oblige  me 
to  do?" 

"  1  proposed  to  her,"  said  Toussaint,  "  to  leave 
her  with  some  of  our  people  near  Fort  Dauphin." 

"  Fort  Egalit^,  you  mean.  That  is  its  present 
name,  you  know.  So  you  asked  her !  Why  did 
not  you  speak  to  me  about  it?  It  is  my  affair,  not 
hers." 

"  I  thought  it  her  affair.     She  will  not  remain 
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behind,  however.     She  begged  me  to  say  nothing 
to  you  about  her  leaving  you.** 

**  Indeed !  I  will  socm  settle  that."  And  the 
planter  immediately  overtook  the  horse  on  which 
sat  Therdse,  with  her  infant  on  her  arm.  llierese 
smiled  as  she  saw  him  coming;  but  the  first  few 
words  be  said  to  her  covered  her  face  with  tears. 
Blinded  by  these  tears,  she  guided  her  horse  among 
the  tough  aloes  which  grew  along  the  border  of  the 
bridle-path,  and  the  animal  stumbled,  nearly  jerk- 
ing the  infant  from  her  arm.  Her  master  let  her 
get  over  the  difficulty  as  she  might,  while  he  rode 
on  in  the  midst  of  the  green  track. 

Placide  disdained  to  ride.  He  strode  along, 
singing  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  package  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  path  marked  by  the  fire-flies,  which 
flew  round  his  head,  or  settled  on  his  woollen  cap. 
Isaac  had  made  Aim^e  happy,  by  getting  on  her 
mule.  G^nifrede  heard  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  were,  sometimes  smothered  laughter,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  a  never-ending,  low  murmur  of 
voices,  as  if  they  were  telling  one  another  inter- 
minable stories.  O^nifrdde  never  could  make  out 
what  Isaac  and  Atm6e  could  be  for  ever  talking 
about.     She  wondered  that  they  could  talk  now, 
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when  every  monkey-voice  from  the  wood,  every 
click  of  a  frog  From  llie  ponds,  every  buzz  of  insects 
from  the  citron-hedge,  struck  fear  into  her.  She 
did  not  ask  Placidc  to  walk  beside  her  horse;  hut 
she  kept  near  that  on  wliich  her  mother  rode,  be- 
hind Denia,  who  held  a  curt-whip,  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  crack — an  accomplishment  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  driver  of  the  plantation. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Jean  had  made  active 
use  of  the  hours  since  he  parted  from  Toussaint. 
He  must  have  sent  messengers  in  many  directions; 
for,  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  every  cacao  grove, 
from  under  the  branches  of  many  a  clump  of  bam- 
boos, from  the  recess  of  a  ravine  here — from  the 
mouth  of  a  green  road  there,  beside  the  brawling 
brook,  or  from  their  couch  among  the  canes,  ap- 
peared negroes,  singly  or  in  groups,  ready  to  join 
the  travelling  party.  Among  all  these,  there  were 
uo  women  and  children.  They  had  been  safely 
bestowed  somewhere ;  and  these  men  now  regarded 
themselves  as  soldiers,  going  to  the  camp  of  the 
allies,  tu  serve  against  their  old  masters  on  behalf  of 
the  King.  "  Vive  le  Hoi,  et  I'ancien  regime!" 
was  the  uurd,  as  each  detachment  joined ; — a  word 
most  irrilating  to  Papalier,  who  thought  to  iitmself 
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maoy  times  during  this  night,  that  he  would  have 
put  all  to  hazard  en  his  own  estate,  rather  than 
have  undertaken  this  inarch,  if  he  had  known  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  a  company  of  negroes,  gather- 
ing like  the  tempest  in  its  progress,  and  uttering  at 
every  turning,  as  if  in  mockery  of  himself,  *'  Vive 
le  Roi,  et  Tanden  regime  !^  He  grew  very  cross, 
while  quite  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  appearing  in 
a  good  mood  to  every  one — except,  indeed,  poor 
Tberese. 

**  We  are  free — this  is  freedom  V  said  Toussaint 
more  than  once,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of 
his  wife's  horse,  and  seemed  incapable  of  uttering 
any  other  words.  He  looked  up  at  the  towering 
tree?,  as  if  measuring  with  his  eye  the  columnar 
palms,  which  appeared  to  those  in  their  shade  as  if 
crowned  with  stars.  He  glanced  into  the  forests, 
with  an  eye  which,  to  Margot,  appeared  as  if  it 
oDuld  pierce  through  darkness  itself.  He  raised  his 
face  in  the  direction  of  the  central  mountain-peaks, 
round  which  the  white  lightning  was  exploding 
from  moment  to  moment ;  and  Margot  saw  that 
tears  were  streaming  on  his  face — the  first  tears  she 
liad  known  him  shed  for  years.  "  We  are  free — 
this  is  freedom  V  he  repeated,  as  he  took  off  his 
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cap;  "but,  tbank  God!  we  have  the  King  for  our 
master  now." 

"You  will  come  and  see  um,"  said  she.  "We  shall 
see  you  sometimeE  while  you  are  serving  the  king." 

"  Yes."  He  was  called  away  by  another  accession 
of  numbers,  a  party  of  four  who  ran  down  among 
them  from  a  mountain  path.  Toussaint  brushed 
away  his  unwonted  tears,  and  went  forward,  hear- 
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"  Here  I  am,  Jacques !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  some 
surprise,  as  be  addressed  himself  to  a  short,  stout- 
buill  young  negro.  "  You  are  the  first  townsman 
among  us,  Jacques.  Where  is  old  Dessalines  ?" 
*'  Here  is  mv  master,"  said  Jacques. 
"  Not  the  better  for  being  a  master,"  said  the 
old  tiler,  who  was  himself  a  negro.  "I  found  myself 
no  safer  than  Jacques  in  the  town  ;  so  I  came  away 
with  him,  and  we  have  been  among  the  rocks  all 
day,  tired  enough." 

"  Have  not  you  a  horse  for  bim  ?"  ssked  Jacques. 
Toussaint  stepped  back,  to  desire  Aimce  and  Isaac 
to  give  up  their  mule  to  Dessalines ;  but  before  k 
was  done,  Dessalines  was  mounted  on  PapalieKs 
horse.  Jacques  had  told  Papalier.  on  finding  that 
be  had  not  been  walking  at  all,  that  bis  horse  was 
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wanted,  and  Papalier  had  felt  all  the  danger  of 
refusing  to  yield  it  up.  He  was  walking  moodily  by 
the  side  of  Therese,  when  Toussaint  offered  him 
the  mule,  which  he  haughtfly  declined. 

When  Dessalines  was  mounted,  Jacques  came 
running  forward  to  Toussaint,  to  ask  and  to  tell 
much  concerning  their  singular  circumstances. 

**  Your  party  is  too  noisy ,^  said  he.  **  The  whole 
country  is  up :  and  I  saw,  not  (ar  off*,  two  hours 
ago,  a  party  that  were  bringing  ammunition  from 
Cap.  There  may  be  more ;  and,  if  we  £dl  in  their 
way,  with  a  white  in  company — " 

^*  True,  true.*'  And  Toussaint  turned  back  to 
command  silence.  He  told  every  one  that  the 
safety  of  all  might  depend  on  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  quietness  being  observed*  He  separated 
Isaac  from  Aimee,  as  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
silence  from  them,  and  warned  the  merry  blacks  in 
the  rear  that  they  must  be  still  as  death.  He  and 
Jacques,  however,  exchanged  a  few  more  words  in 
a  low  whisper,  as  they  kept  in  advance  of  the  party. 

^  How  do  they  get  ammunition  from  Capr*^ 
asked  Toussaint.  ^  Have  they  a  party  in  the 
town  ?  I  thought  the  town  negroes  had  been  sent 
on  board  shipu" 
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'*  The  suspected  ones  are.  They  are  the  silly 
and  the  liBTmlesH  who  have  still  wit  and  mischief 
enough  to  ^ve  out  powder  and  ball  slyly  for  the 
plantation  negroes.  Once  over  the  river,  what  will 
you  do  with  your  party  ?" 

"  My  wife  and  children  will  be  safe  with  my 
brother  Paul  ; — you  know  he  fishes  on  the  coast, 
opposite  the  Seven  Brothers.  1  shall  enter  the 
Spanish  ranks;  and  every  one  else  here  will  do  as 
he  thinks  proper." 

"  Do  not  you  call  yourseif  a  tonimander,  then? 
Why  do  you  not  call  us  your  regiment,  and  take 
Uie  command  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  Jean  lias 
done  ?" 

"  If  it  is  de^red,  I  am  ready.     Hark  .' " 

There  was  evidently  a  party  at  some  distance^ 
numerous  and  somewhat  noisy,  and  on  the  approach 
from  behind.  Toussaint  halted  his  party,  ijuickly 
whispered  his  directions,  and  withdrew  them  with 
all  speed  and  quietness  within  the  black  shade  of  a 
cacao  plantation,  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Thoy 
had  to  climb  an  ascent ;  but  there  they  found  a 
green  recess,  so  canopied  with  interwoven  branches 
that  no  light  could  enter  from  the  stars,  and  aa 
hedged  in  by  the  cacao  plants,  growing  twelve  fi-et 
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high  among  the  trees,  that  the  party  could  hardly 
have  been  seen  from  the  road  in  broad  daylight. 
There  they  stood  crowded  together  in  utter  darL- 
and  stillness,  unless,  as  G^nifrMe  feared,  the 
of  her  heart  might  be  heard  above  the 
hum  of  the  mosqoito,  or  the  occasional  rustle  of 
the  foliage. 

The  ap[Ht>aching  troop  came  on,  tramping, 
and  sometimes  singing  and  shouting.  Those  in 
the  covert  knew  not  whether  most  to  dread  a 
shouting  which  should  agitate  their  horses,  or  a 
silence  which  might  betray  a  movement  on  their 
part.  This  last  seemed  the  most  probable.  The 
noise  subsided ;  and  when  the  troop  was  close  at 
hand,  only  a  stray  voice  or  two  was  singing.  They 
had  with  them  two  or  three  trucks,  drawn  by  men, 
on  which  were  piled  barrels  of  ammunition.  They 
were  now  very  near.  Whether  it  was  that  Th^rese, 
in  fear  of  her  infant  crying,  pressed  it  so  close  to 
her  bosom  as  to  awaken  it,  or  whether  the  rumbling 
and  tramping  along  the  road  roused  its  sleeping 
ear, — the  child  stirred,  and  began  what  promised 
to  be  a  long  shrill  wawl,  if  it  had  not  been  stopped. 
How  it  was  stopped,  the  trembling,  sickening 
mother  herself  did  not  know.     She  only  knew  that 
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R  strong  hand  wrenched  the  child  from  her  grasp 
ID  the  black  darkness,  and  that  all  was  still,  unl«s, 
as  she  then  and  ever  after  had  a  shuddering  appre- 
hension, there  was  something  of  a  slight  gurgle 
which  reached  her  strained  ear.  Her  own  involun- 
tary moan  was  stopped  almost  before  it  became  a 
sound, — stopped  by  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  whose 
authoritative  touch  she  well  knew. 

No  one  else  stirred  for  long  after  the  troop  had 
passed.  Then  Toussaint  led  his  wife's  horse  down 
into  the  road  again,  and  the  party  resumed  their 
march,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  My  child  ! "  said  Thfirt^se,  fearfully.  "  (live 
me  my  child  !'"  She  looked  about,  and  saw  that  no 
one  seemed  to  have  the  infant. 

"I  will  Dot  let  it  cry,"  she  said.  "Give  me 
back  my  child ! " 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Papalicr,  coming  beside 
her  horse.  She  told  her  grief,  as  she  prepared  to 
spring  down. 

"  No,  keep  your  icat !  Don't  gel  down,"  said 
be,  in  a  tone  she  dared  not  disobey.  "  I  will  in- 
quire for  the  child." 

He  went  away,  and  returned — without  it. 

"  This  a  sad  thing,'"  said  he,  leading  her  horse 
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forward  with  the  rest  <^  No  one  knows  anything 
about  the  poor  thing.    Why  did  you  let  it  go  ?  ^ 

**'  Have  you  asked  them  all  ?  Who  snatched  it 
Atdui  me?  O,  ask  who  took  it !  Let  me  look  for 
it.     I  wiU,— I  wiU ^" 

**  It  is  too  late  now.     We  cannot  stop  or  turn 

back.     These  sad  accidents  will  happen  at  such 

times." 

*'  I..eaye  me  behind — O,  leave  me  in  the  wood  ! 

I  can  follow  when  I  have  found  it.     Leave  me 

bdiind!'' 

"  I  cannot  spare  you,  my  dear.  I  should  never 
see  you  again,  and  I  cannot  spare  you.  It  is  sad 
enough  to  have  lost  the  child." 

**  It  was  your  child,*"  said  she,  pleadingly. 

'*  And  you  are  mine  too,  my  dear.  I  cannot 
spare  you  both." 

Therese  had  never  felt  before.  All  that  had 
moved  her  during  her  yet  short  life — all  emotions 
in  one  were  nothing  to  the  passion  of  this  moment — 
the  conditional  hatred  that  swelled  her  soul ; — con- 
ditional— for,  from  moment  to  moment,  she  believed 
ind  disbelieved  that  Papalier  had  destroyed  her 
child.  The  thought  sometimes  occurred  that  he 
was  not  the  only  cruel  one.     No  one  seemed  to  pity 
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or  care  for  her — not  even  Margol  or  the  girls  csmc 
near  her.  She  more  than  once  was  about  to  seek 
aod  appeal  to  them :  but  her  master  held  her  bridle, 
and  would  not  permit  her  to  stop  or  turn,  saying 
occasionally  that  the  lives  of  all  depended  on  per- 
fect quiet  and  order  in  the  march.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  cross,  at  the  junction  of  four  roads, 
they  halted,  and  tiiere  she  told  her  story,  and  wa« 
convinced  that  the  grieved  women  knew  nothing  of 
her  loss  till  that  moment.  It  was  too  late  now  for 
anything  but  compassion. 

Jean  Fran^ais  soon  appeared  with  a  troop  so 
numerous,  that  all  necessity  for  caution  and  quiet 
was  over.  They  could  hardly  meet  an  equal  force, 
during  the  remainder  of  rhe  march,  and  might 
safely  make  the  forests  and  ravines  echo  to  their 
progress.  Jean  took  off  his  cocked  hat,  in  saluting 
Toussaint,  and  commended  his  punctuality  and  his 
arrangements. 

"  Jean  always  admires  what  my  husband  does," 
observed  Margut  to  her  acquaintance  Jacques. 
"  You  hear  how  he  is  praising  him  for  what  he  has 
dune  to-night." 

"  To  be  sure.  Everybody  praisi-s  ToussainI 
Breda,"  replied  Jacqut-s. 
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The  wife  laughed  with  delight. 

^^  Everybody  praises  him  but  me,'"  pursued 
Jacques.  *^  I  find  fault  with  him  sometimes ;  and 
to-night  particularly.** 

^  Then  you  are  wrong,  Jacques.  You  know 
joa  have  everybody  against  you.^ 

^  Time  will  show  that  I  am  right.  Time  will 
show  the  mischief  of  sending  away  any  whites  to 
do  us  harm  in  £Eur  countries." 

*^0,  you  do  not  Mame  him  for  helping  away 
M.  Bayou !  '* 
Yes,  I  do." 

\Vhy,  we  have  been  under  him  ever  since  we 
were  children — and  a  kind  youth  he  was  then 
And  be  taught  my  husband  to  read,  and  made  him 
his  coachman;  and  then  he  made  him  overseer;  and 
he  has  always  indulged  the  children,  and  always 
bought  my  young  guinea-fowl,  and — " 

"  I  know  that.  All  that  will  not  prevent  the 
mischief  of  helping  him  away.  Toussaint  ought  to 
have  seen  that  if  we  send  our  masters  to  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  world,  they  will  bring  the  world 
down  upon  us.'* 

"  Perhaps  Toussaint  did  see  it,"*^  said  the  man 
himself,  from  the  other  side  of  his  wife's  horse. 
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"  But  he  saw  another  thing  too — that  any  whites 
nho  stiiid  would  be  niiirdcred." 

"  That  is  true  enough  ;  and  murdered  they 
ought  to  be.  They  are  a  race  of  tyrants  and  rebels 
that  our  narm  island  hates." 

"  Nobody  hated  M.  Bayou,"  said  MargoL 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Every  one  who  loves  the  blacks 
hates  the  whites." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Toussaint.  "  At  least,  it  is 
not  so  with  Him  who  made  them  both.  He  is 
pleased  with  mercy,  Jacques,  and  not  with  mnrrfer.** 

Jacques  laughed,  and  muttered  something  about 
the  priests  having  bt'en  brnught  in  by  the  whites 
for  a  convenience ;  to  which  Toussaint  merely 
replied  that  it  was  not  a  priest. nor  an  ally  of  white 
musters  who  forgave  his  enemies  on  the  cross. 

•■  Father,"  said  I'ladde,  joining  the  group,  '*  why 
is  Jean  commanding  your  march  ?  He  speaks  to 
you  as  if  vou  were  under  him." 

"  Because  he  considers  it  his  march." 

"  He  praised  your  father, — very  much,  Placide," 
said  hii  mother. 

"  Yes, — jusi  as  if  my  father  was  under  liim,  —as 
if  the  march  were  not  ours.     We  began  it." 

'*  I  command  those  who  began  it, — that  is,  my 
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own  family,  Placide.  I  command  jou  to  obey 
Jean,  while  you  are  with  him.  On  the  other  side 
the  river,  you  shall  be  commander,  all  the  way  to 
your  uncle's  house.  You  will  follow  his  lead, 
Margot?" 

^^  O !  yes,  if  he  leads  straight.  Jean  is  a  com- 
mander, Placide.  Look  at  his  cocked  hat.^ 

^  And  he  calls  himself  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  France." 

^^  In  St.  Domingo.  Well,  so  he  is,"  said  Tous- 
saint,  smiling,  and  pointing  to  the  troop.  ^*  Here 
are  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  in  St.  Domingo ; 
and  here  Jean  commands.'*'' 

At  this  moment,  Jean  made  proclamation  for 
Toussaint  Breda;  and  Toussaint  joined  him,  leaving 
his  wife  saying,  '^  You  see  he  wants  my  husband 
at  every  turn.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
my  husband.*" 

*'  Toussaint/'  said  Jean,  '*  I  shall  introduce  you 
to  the  Marquis  d'^Hermona,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  give  you  a  command.'* 

^^  I  shall  introduce  myself  to  him,  Jean.'^ 

"  But  he  will  be  expecting  you.  He  will  receive 
you  according  to  my  report, — as  a  man  of  ability, 
and  a  most  valuable  officer.     1  sent   messengers 
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forward  to  tell  him  of  my  approach  with  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  I  gave  a  prodigious  report  of  you," 

'*  Still  I  shall  speak  for  myself,  Jean." 

"  What  I  now  have  to  ask  of  ynu  is,  that  you 
will  dress  like  an  officer, — like  me.  The  uniform 
is,  on  the  whole,  of  no  great  consequence  at  this 
season,  when  the  whites  wear  all  the  linen,  and  as 
little  cloth  as  they  can.  But  the  hat,  Toussaint — 
the  hat  ]  You  will  not  show  yourself  to  the 
Marquis  d'Hermona  in  a  cap '.  For  my  aake,  do 
not  show  yourself  till  you  have  procured  a  cocked 
hat." 

"  Where  did  you  get  yours,  Jean  ;" 

Jean  could  only  say  that  it  was  from  one  who 
would  never  want  it  again. 

"  We  will  go  as  we  are,"  said  Toussaint.  "  You 
look  like  a  commander,  as  you  are; — and  I  look 
hke  what  1  am,  Touaaainl  Breda." 

*'  But  he  will  not  believe  what  I  shall  say  of  you, 
if  he  sees  a  mere  common  ncgi-a" 

"  Then  let  him  disbelieve,  till  I  have  shown 
what  1  am. — We  shall  find  daylight  on  the  other 
side  this  ridge." 

They  hod  been  for  some  tmur  ascending  the 
ridge  which    lies    north    and    south    between  Fort 
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DiAupbin  and   the    river  Massacre,   the   Spanish 

boundary.      In   the  covert  of  the  woods  which 

clothed  the  slope,  all  was  yet  darkness ;  but  when 

the   travellers  could    catch    a    glimpse    upwards 

througfa  the  interwoven  branches,  they  saw  that 

the  stars  were  growing  pale,  and  that  the  heavens 

were  filling  with  a  yellower  light.     On  emerging 

from  the  woods  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  they 

fiMmd  that  morning  was  indeed  come,  though  the 

» 
mm  was  not  yet  visible.     There  was  a  halt,  as  if 

the  troops  now  facing  the  east  would  wait  for  his 
appearance.  To  the  left,  where  the  ridge  sank 
down  into  the  sea,  lay  Mancenille  Bay,  whose  dark 
grey  waters,  smooth  as  glass*  as  they  rolled  in  upon 
the  shore,  began  to  show  lines  of  light  along  their 
!»well.  A  dim  sail  or  two,  small  and  motionless, 
told  that  the  fishermen  were  abroad.  From  this 
bay,  the  river  Massacre  led  the  eye  along  the  plain 
which  lay  under  the  feet  of  the  troops,  and  between 
this  ridge  and  another,  darkly  wooded,  which 
bounded  the  valley  to  the  east ;  while  to  the  south- 
east, the  view  was  closed  in  by  the  mass  of  peaks 
of  the  Cibao  group  of  mountains.  At  the  first 
moment,  these  peaks,  rising  eight  thousand  feet  from 
the  plain,  appeared  hard,  cold,  and  grey,  between 
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ihe  white  clouds  that  encumbered  their  middle 
height  and  the  kindling  sky.  But  from  moment  to 
moment  their  aspect  softened.  The  grey  melted  into 
hlac,  yellow,  and  n  faint  blushing  red,  till  the  stark, 
barren  crags  appeared  bathed  in  the  hues  of  the 
soft  yielding  clouds  which  ojienetl  to  let  forth  the 
sun.  The  mists  were  then  seen  to  be  stirring, — 
rising,  curling,  sailing,  roiling,  as  if  the  breezes 
were  imprisoned  among  ihem,  and  struggling  to 
come  forth.  Tlie  breezes  came,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
from  those  peaks.  The  woods  bent  before  them 
at  one  sweep.  The  banyan-tree,  a  grove  tn  itself, 
trembled  through  all  its  leafy  columns,  and  shook 
off  its  dews  in  a  wide  circle,  like  the  return  showef 
of  K  playing  fountain.  Myriads  of  palms  which 
covered  the  uplands,  till  now  still  as  a  sleeping 
boat  beneath  Ihe  stars,  bowed  their  plumed  heads 
ss  the  winds  went  forth,  and  shook  off  dews  and 
slumber  from  the  gorgeous  parasitic  beauties  which 
they  sustained.  With  the  first  ray  that  the  sun 
levelled  among  the  woods,  these  matted  creepert 
shook  their  flowery  festoons,  their  twined  grrcn 
ropes,  studded  with  opening  blossoms  and  bells, 
more  gny  than  the  burnished  insL-cis  and  gorgeoua 
birds  which  flitted  among  tlicir  Innglcs.     In   the 
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plaio,  the  river  no  longer  glimmered  grey  through 
the  mists,  but  glittered  golden  among  the  meadows, 
opoD  which  the  wild  cattle  were  descending  from 
the  clefts  of  the  hills.  Back  to  the  north  the  river 
led  the  eye,  past  the  cluster  of  hunters'  huts  on  the 
margin, — past  the  post  where  the  Spanish  flag  was 
fljing,  and  whence  the  early  drum  was  sounding, — 
past  a  slope  of  arrowy  ferns  here,  a  grove  of  lofty 
eoooa-out  trees  there,  once  more  to  the  bay,  now 
diamood-strewn,  and  rocking  on  its  bosom  the 
boats,  whose  sails  were  now  specks  of  light  in  con- 
trast with  the  black  islets  of  the  Seven  Brothers^ 
which  caught  the  eye  as  if  just  risen  from  the  sea. 

**  No  windmills  here  !  No  cattle-mills  I  "  the 
negroes  were  heard  saying  to  one  another.  ^^  No 
canes,  no  sugar-houses,  no  teams,  no  overseers^- 
houses,  no  overseers  !  By  God,  it  is  a  fine  place, 
this !  So  we  are  going  down  there  to  be  soldiers 
to  the  king !  Those  cattle  are  wild,  and  yonder 
are  the  hunters  going  out !  By  God,  it  is  a  fine 
place!'' 

In  somewhat  different  ways,  every  one  present, 
bat  Papalier  and  Th^r^,  was  indulging  the 
tame  mood  of  thought.  There  was  a  wildness  in 
the  scene  which  made  the   heart  beat  high  with 
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the  sense  of  freedom.  For  some  the  eraoUon 
seemed  too  strong.  Toussaint  pointed  out  to  his 
boys  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  which 
woidd  lead  them  to  the  point  of  the  shore  nearest 
lo  Paul's  hut,  instructed  them  how  to  find  or  make 
&  habitation  for  their  mother  and  sisters  till  he 
could  visit  them,  gave  his  wife  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther, and,  except  to  bid  his  family  a  brief  farewell 
for  a  brief  time,  spoke  no  more  till  he  reached  the 
Spanish  post,  and  inquired  for  the  general. 

Jean  stepped  before  him  into  the  general's  pre- 
sence, taking  possession  of  the  centre  of  the  green 
space  before  the  tent,  where  the  Marquis  d'Hcp- 
mona  was  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  morning. 
After  having  duly  declared  his  own  importance^ 
and  announced  the  accession  of  numbers  he  was 
likely  to  bring,  Jean  proceeded  to  extol  Toussaint 
as  one  of  the  valuables  he  had  brought.  After 
apologising  for  his  friend's  want  of  a  cocked  hat, 
he  proceeded  to  exhibit  his  learning,  declaring  that 
he  had  studied  Plutarch,  Ciesar's  Commentaries* 
EptctetUG,  Marshal  Saxe's  Military  Re^-erics,   . . . 

Here  be  was  stopped  by  the  grasp  of  Toussuint't 
hand  upon  his  arm.  Tuussaiut  told  the  general 
that   he  came   alone,  without  chief  and    without 
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fiJlowers ;  the  few  men  who  had  left  Breda  with 
him  having  ranged  themselves  with  the  force  of 
Jean  Fran^ais.  He  came  alone  to  offer  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  on  behalf  of  his  king,  to  the  allies  of 
rojalist  France. 

The  Spanish  soldiers,  who  glittered  all  around 
in  their  arms  and  bright  uniform,  looked  upon  the 
•omewhat  gaunt  negro^  in  his  plantation-dress, 
dusty  with  travel,  and  his  woollen  cap  in  hand,  and 
thought,  probably,  that  the  king  of  France  would 
not  be  much  aided  by  such  an  ally.  It  is  probable; 
for  a  smile  went  round,  in  which  Jean  joined.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Marquis  d'Hermona  thought 
diflferently  ;  for  he  said, 

"  The  strength  of  your  arm  !  Good  !  And  the 
strength  of  your  head  too,  I  hope.  We  get  more 
arms  than  heads  from  your  side  of  the  frontier.  Is 
it  true  that  you  have  studied  the  art  of  war  ?" 

''  I  have  studied  it  in  books." 

"  Very  well.  We  want  officers  for  our  black 
troops, — all  we  can  raise,  in  the  present  crisis.  You 
vill  have  the  rank  of  colonel  in  a  regiment  to  be 
immediately  organised.     Are  you  content  ?  " 

Toussaint  signified  his  assent,  and  orders  were 
given  for  a   tent  to  be  prepared  for  his  present 
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repose.  He  looked  around,  as  if  for  some  one 
whom  he  did  not  see.  Od  being  asked,  he  said 
that  if  there  was  at  the  post  a  priest  who  spoke 
Freoch,  he  could  wish  to  converse  with  him. 

"  Laxabon  understands  French,  I  think,"  said 
the  marquis  to  a  gentleman  of  lits  staff.  Tl)e  aide 
assented. 

"Your  excellent  desire  shall  be  gratified,"  said 
the  general.  "  I  doubt  not  Father  Laxabon  will 
presently  visit  you  in  your  tent.'" 

Father  Laxabon  had  heard  rumours  of  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  the  French  colony  within 
the  last  two  niglits.  On  being  told  that  his 
attendance  was  eagerly  desired  by  a  fugitive  negro, 
he  recoiled  for  a  moment  from  what  he  might  hare 
to  hear. 

When  he  entered  the  tent,  he  found  Toussaint 
alone, on  the  ground,  his  bosom  bursting  with  deep 
and  thick-coming  sobs. 

"  How  is  this,  my  son?"  said  the  priest, 
this  grief,  or  is  it  penitence?" 

"'I  am  free,"  said  Toussaint,  "and  I  am  an 
oppression  to  niysclf.  I  did  not  seek  freedom, 
was  at  ease,  and  did  not  desire  it,  seeing  how  men 
abuse  their  freedom." 
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"  You  masl  not,  then,  abuse  your  freedom,  my 
•on,**  said  the  priest,  wholly  relieved. 

'*  How  shall  I  appear  before  God, — I  who  have 
ever  been  guided,  and  who  know  not  whether  I 
can  guide  myself, — my  master  gone, — my  employ- 
ment gone, — and  I,  by  his  will,  a  free  man,  but 
unprepared,  un6t  ? — Receive  my  confession,  father, 
and  guide  me  from  this  time.* 

^  Willingly,  my  son.  He  who  has  appointed  a 
new  lot  to  you,  will  enable  me  to  guide  you  in  it^ 

The  tent  was  closed ;  and  Toussaint  kneeled 
to  relieve  his  full  heart  from  its  new  sense  of 
freedom,  by  subjecting  himself  to  a  task-master  of 
the  soul. 
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Margot  doubted  much,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  every  following  week, 
whether  she  liked  freedom.  Margot  had  had  few 
cares  during  the  many  years  that  she  had  lived 
under  the  mild  rule  of  M.  Bayou, — her  husband 
faithful  and  kind,  and  her  children  provided  for 
without  present  anxiety  on  her  part.  Thoughts  of 
the  future  would,  it  is  true,  occasionally  (rouble 
her,  as  she  knew  they  weighed  heavily  on  her  hi»- 
l)and's  mind.  When  she  saw  Gonifri'de  growing 
up,  handsome  in  her  parents"  eye«,  and  so  timid  and 
re8er\-ed  that  her  father  sometimes  said  he  wondered 
whether  any  one  would  ever  know  her  mind  better 
than  her  own  family  did, — when  Margot  looked 
upon  Gf'ntfr^de,  and  considered  that  her  lot  in  life 
depended  on  the  will  of  M.  Bayou,  she  shuddered  to 
think  what  it  might  be.     When  M.   Dayou  tolal 
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Genifr^de  that  she  was  well  coiffee,or  that  he  wished 
she  would  show  the  other  girls  among  the  house- 
negroes  how  to  make  their  Sunday  gowns  sit  like 
bersy  Genifr^e  invariably  appeared  not  to  hear ; 
and  often  walked  away  in  the  midst  of  the  speech  ; 
and  then  her  mother  could  not  but  wonder  how  she 
would  conduct  herself  whenever  the  day  should 
come  that  must  come,  when  (as  there  was  no  one  on 
the  Breda  estate  whom  Genifrede  liked,  or  would 
■Mocittte  with)  M.  Bayou  should  bring  some  one  to 
their  cottage,  and  desire  Genifrede  to  marry  him. 
When  Margot  looked  upon  her  sons,  and  upon 
Aimee,  now  so  inseparable  from  Isaac,  and  consi- 
dered that  their  remaining  together  depended  not 
only  oo  M.  Bayou's  will,  but  on  his  life,  she  trem- 
bled lest  the  day  should  be  at  hand  when  Placide 
might  be  carried  away  northward,  and  Isaac  east- 
ward, and  poor  Aim^e  left  desolate.  Such  had 
been  the  mother's  passing  cares  in  the  situation  in 
which  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  her  immediate 
comfort.  Now,  amidst  the  perplexities  of  her  new 
teUlement,  she  was  apt  to  forget  that  she  had  for- 
merly had  any  cares. 

Where  to  house  the  party  had  been  the  first 
difficulty.     But  for  old  Dessalines,  who,  being  no 
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soldier,  had  chosen  to  hide  hiDiself  iii  the  same 
retreat  v'lth  them,  they  would  hardly  have  hud 
good  shelter  before  the  rains.  Paul  ha.i  received 
them  kindly;  but  Paul's  kindness  was  of  a  sonie- 
what  indolent  sort ;  and  it  was  doubtful  nliether  he 
would  have  proceeded  beyond  looking  round  his 
hut,  and  lamenting  that  it  was  no  bigger,  if  bia 
spirited  son  Moyse,  a  fine  lad  of  sii^teen,  had  not 
^V  been  there  to  do  soinetbing  more  effectual,  in  find- 

^H  ing  the  place  and  the  materials  for  the  old  tiler  to 

^^^^^_  begin  hia  work.  It  was  Moyse  who  convinced  the 
^^^^^H  whole  party  from  the  plain  that  a  hut  of  bamboo 
^^^^^P  and  palm-leaves  would  fall  in  an  hoirr  before  one  of 
^^P  the  bail-storms  of  this  rocky  coast;  and  that  it  woulj 

^M  Dot  do  to  build  on  the  sands,  lest  some  high  tida 

^1  should  wash  them  all  away  in  the  night.     It 

^H  Moyse  who  led  his  cousins  to  the  purl  of  the  beftdi' 

^H  where  portions  of  wrecks  were  most  likely  to  b« 

^H  found,  and  who  lent  the  strongest  hand   to  reotove 

^H  such  beams  and  planks  as  Dessalines  wanted  for  hii 

^H  work.     A  house  large  enough  to  hold  the  fumilj 

^H  was  soon  covered  in.     It  looked  well,  perched  ou  a 

^V  platform  of  rock,  and  seeming  to  nestle  in  a  recess 

^M  of  the  huge  precipices  which   rose  behind   it.     It 

^^  looked  well,  aa  Deasalincs  could  obtain  Dcither  uf 
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his  favcNirite  paints  to  smear  it  with.  It  stood, 
neither  red  nor  blue,  but  nearly  the  colour  of  the 
rodcs,  against  which  it  leaned,  and  thatched  with 
ptlm-Ieaves,  which  projected  so  far  as  to  throw  off 
the  nuns,  even  to  a  depth  below. 

Paul  provided  fish— 'as  much  as  his  relations 
diose  to  have:  but  the  young  people  chose  to  have 
■my  other  things,  under  the  guidance  of  Moyse ; 
aDd  here  lay  their  mother's  daily  care.  She  believed 
that  both  boys  and  girls  ran  into  a  thousand  dan- 
gen,  and  no  one  would  help  her  to  restrain  them. 
Paul  had  always  let  Moyse  have  his  own  way ;  and 
Dessalines,  when  he  had  brought  in  drift-wood  for 
her  fires,  which  he  daily  chose  to  do,  lay  down  in 
cbe  sun,  when  the  sun  shone,  and  before  the  fire 
when  the  clouds  gathered,  and  slept  away  the  hours. 
Paul  wanted  help  in  his  fishing;  and  it  was  com- 
monly Isaac  who  went  with  him;  for  Isaac  was 
more  fond  of  boating  than  rambling.  Where  Isaac 
was,  there  was  Aimee.  She  gave  no  contemptible 
help  in  drawing  in  the  nets ;  and  when  the  fish  was 
landed,  she  and  Isaac  sat  for  hours  among  the  man- 
gfDves  which  bordered  the  neighbouring  cove,  un- 
der pretence  of  cleaning  the  fish,  or  of  mending  the 
nets,  or  of  watching  the  cranes  which  stalked  about 

VOL.    I.  F 
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the  sands.  SoDietimes,  in  order  to  be  yet  more 
secure  from  disturbance,  the  brother  and  Hster  would 
put  off  again,  when  they  had  landed  Paid  with  his 
'  prize,  and  get  upon  the  coral  reef,  half  a  mile  off — 
in  calm  weather  collecting  the  shell-fish  which  were 
strewed  there  in  multitudes,  and  watching  the  while 
the  freaks  and  spurts  of  the  dolphinn  in  the  clear 
depths  around ;  and  in  windy  weather  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  spray,  which  was  dashed  over  them 
from  the  heavy  seas  outside.  Many  times  in  a 
morning  or  evening  did  Margot  look  out  from  her 
door-way,  and  see  their  dusky  forms  upon  the  reef, 
now  sitting  motionless  in  talk,  now  stooping  for 
muscles  and  crabs,  and  never  till  the  last  moment 
in  the  boat,  on  their  way  home.  Sometimes  Denia 
was  with  them — sometimes  with  her— but  oftenest 
with  the  party  led  by  Moyse. 

Moysc  had  first  enticed  G^nifrede  up  the  rocka 
behind  their  dwelling,  to  get  grass  for  hammocks, 
and  to  make  malting  for  the  floors.  Ahnost  from 
the  first  day,  it  appeared  as  if  Genifrcde's  fear* 
all  melted  away  in  the  presence  of  Moyse ;  and  her 
mother  became  sore  of  this  when,  afior  gross  enough 
had  been  procured,  Genifrtido  continued  to  accom> 
pany  Placide  and  Moyse  in  their  almost  daily  ex- 
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pedidons,  for  sporting  and  pleasure*  They  brought 
guanas,  tender  young  monkeys,  and  cocoa-nuts  from 
dbe  wood,  wild  kids  from  the  rock,  delicate  ducks 
from  the  mountain-ponds,  and  sometimes  a  hog  or 
a  calf  bom  the  droves  and  herds  which  flourished 
in  the  rich  savannahs  on  the  southern  side,  on 
which  tliey  looked  down  from  their  ridge.  In  the 
jay  of  seang  her  children  home  again,  gladsome  as 
tbej  were,  and  feeling  that  they  brought  plenty 
and  luxury  into  her  cottage,  Margot  kept  her  cares 
to  herself,  from  day  to  day,  and  did  not  interfere 
with  their  proceedings.  She  sometimes  thought 
she  was  foolish,  and  always  was  glad  to  see  them 
enjoying  their  freedom ;  but  still,  she  felt  doubtful 
whether  she  herself  had  not  been  happier  at  Breda. 
The  only  time  when  her  heart  was  completely  at 
ease  and  exulting  was  when  Toussaint  came  to  see 
his  family,  to  open  his  heart  to  his  wife,  and  to 
snile  away  her  troubles.  Her  heart  exulted  when 
ibe  saw  him  cross  the  ridge,  with  a  mounted  private 
behind  him,  urge  his  horse  down  the  ascent,  gallop 
akng  the  sands  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  throw  the 
bridle  to  his  attendant,  and  mount  to  the  platform, 
looking  up  as  he  approached,  to  see  whether  she 
on  the  watch.     She  was  always  on  the  watch. 

V  2 
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She  liked  to  admire  hia  uniform,  and  to  hear  his 
sword  clatter  as  he  walked.  She  liked  to  see  Mm 
looking  more  imporiani,  more  dignified,  than  Bayou 
or  Papalier  had  ever  appeared  in  her  eyes.  Then, 
her  heart  was  always  full  of  thoughts  about  th^ 
children,  which  he  was  as  anxious  to  hear  as  she  tu 
tell :  and  he  was  the  only  one  from  whom  she  could 
learn  anything  of  what  was  goiug  on  in  the  world, 
or  of  what  prospects  lay  before  themselves.  He 
brotight  news  from  France,  from  Cap  and  the 
plain,  and,  after  a  while,  from  America— that  M 
Bayou  was  settled  at  Baltimore,  where  he  intended 
to  remain  till,  as  he  said,  the  pacification  of  thi 
colony  should  enable  him  to  return  to  Breda.  Them 
was  DO  fear,  as  Toussaint  always  found,  but  that 
Margot  would  be  looking  out  for  him. 

TTic  tidings  he  brought  were  never  very  joyoti^ 
and  often  sad  enough.  He  said  little  of  his  personat 
cares;  but  Margot  gathered  that  he  found  it  diffi' 
cult  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Jean.  Once  h* 
had  resigned  his  rank  of  Colonel,  and  had  assumed 
an  office  of  which  .lean  could  not  be  jeuinus, — that 
of  physician  to  the  forces, — an  office  for  which  I 
was  qualified  by  an  early  and  extensive  acquunb 
ance  with  the  common  diseases  uf  the  country,  an^ 
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the  natural  remedies  provided  by  its  soil.  When  the 
Marquis  d'Hennona  had  insisted  upon  his  resum- 
ing his  command,  as  the  best  officer  the  negro  forces 
oould  boast,  Jean  had  purposed  to  arrest  him  on 
tome  frivolous  charge,  and  the  foolish  act  had  only 
been  prevented  by  a  frank  and  strong  remonstrance 
from  his  old  friend.  All  this  time,  Toussaint*s 
military  successes  had  been  great :  and  his  name 
BOW  struck  such  awe  into  the  lawless  forces  of  the 
iaturgent  blacks,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
died  their  blood.  He  held  the  post  of  Marmalade, 
and  from  thence  was  present  with  such  unheard-of 
rqxdity  of  march,  wherever  violence  was  expected, 
that  the  spirit  of  outrage  throughout  the  colony 
was,  at  length,  kept  in  check.  This  peaceful  mode 
of  standing  by  the  rights  of  the  king  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  gentle  Toussaint  than  the  warfare 
bjr  which  he  had  gained  his  power  over  his  own 
nee;  but  he  knew  well  that  things  could  not  go  on 
as  they  were, — that  order  of  some  kind  must  be 
eitabUshed, — order  which  could  be  reached  only 
through  a  fierce  final  struggle :  and  of  what  nature 
this  order  was  to  be,  depended  wholly  upon  the 
turn  which  affairs  took  in  Europe. 

He  rarely  brought  good  news  from  abroad.   His 
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eountenance  always  grew  sad  when  \fargot  asked 
what  ships  had  arrived  from  France  since  his  last 
visit.  First,  he  had  to  tell  her  that  the  people 
of  Paris  had  met  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
demanded  the  dethronement  of  the  king;  then, 
that  Donton  had  audaciously  informed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  that  their  refusal  tu  declare 
the  throne  vacant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
insurrection.  After  this,  no  national  calamity  could 
surprise  the  loyal  colonists,  Tuussaint  said  ;  for  the 
fate  of  Louis  as  a  king,  if  not  as  a  man,  was 
decided.  Accordingly,  there  followed  humiliations, 
deposition,  imprisonment,  during  which  little  oould 
be  known  of  the  mind,  and  even  of  the  condition  of 
Peking:  and  those  who  would  have  served  him 
remained  in  anxious  suspense. 

It  happened,  one  warm  day  in  the  spring,  when 
every  trace  of  the  winter  hail-storms  had  passed 
away,  that  the  whole  {>arty  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  trying  to  collect  enough  of  the  ripening 
sea-«ide  gra}>e  for  a  fenst.  The  bright  round  leoTcs 
were  broad  and  abundant ;  but  tlie  clusters  of  the 
fruit  were  yet  only  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  a  berry 
hi're  and  there  was  all  that  was  fit  for  gathering. 
The  gra|te-gathering  was  little  more  than  a  pn* 
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tence  for  basking  in  the  sun,  or  for  lounging  in  the 

shade  of  the  abundant  verdure,  which  seemed  to 

have  been  sown  by  the  hurricane,  and  watered  by 

the  wintry  surf,  so  luxuriantly  did  it  spring  from 

the  sands  and  the  salt  waves.     The  statdy  man- 

chineel  overiiung  the  tide ;  the  mangroves  spnmg 

out  of  the  waters;  the  sea-side  grape  overspread 

the  sands  with  a  thick  green  carpet,  and  kept  them 

eool ;  so  that  as  the  human  foot  sought  the  spot, 

die  glittering  lizards  forsook  it,  and  darted  away  to 

seek  the  hot  face  ot  the  rock.     For  full  half  a  mile 

this  patch  of  verdure  spread ;  and  over  this  ^paoe 

were  dispersed  Margot  and  her  household,  when 

Toussaint  crossed  the  ridge,  on  one  of  his  frequent 

visits.     As  he  descended,  he  heard  laughter  and 

soging;  and  among  the  singing  voices  the  cracked 

pipe  of  old  Dessalinea.     Toussaint  grieved  to  inter- 

rapt  this  mirth,  and  to  think  that  he  must  leave 

dull  and  sad  those  irhom  he  fcrand  so  gay.    But  he 

came  with  bad  news,  and  on  a  mournful  errand,  and 

there  was  no  help  far  it. 

As  he  pricked  oo  his  horse  t6wards  the  party, 
the  young  people  set  up  a  shout,  and  b^an  to  run 
tovaids  him,  but  stopped  Aoit  oo  seeing  how 
unusually  large  a   train  he  broug^    Five  or  six 
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mounted  soldiers,  instead  of  one,  followed  him  this 
time,  and  they  ted  several  horses, 

"  0,  you  are  come  to  take  us  home  !"  cried  ] 
got,  joyfully,  as  she  met  him. 
He  shook  his  head  as  he  replied, 
'*  No,  Margot,   not  yet.      But   the   time  may 
come." 

"  I  wish  you  could  tell  us  when  it  would  coi 
said  Dessalines.  "  It  is  all  very  well  gathering 
these  things,  and  catling  them  grapes,  for  want  of 
better ;  bul  give  me  the  grapes  that  yield  one  wine, 
I  wonder  who  lias  bi;cn  gathering  the  grapes  froia 
my  trellis  all  this  time,  while  the  whole  rainy  sea- 
son through,  not  a  drop  did  I  taste  ^  I  wish  yoa 
had  left,  your  revolutions  and  nonsense  till  after  my 
time,  that  I  might  have  sat  under  my  own  vine, 
and  my  own  fig-tree,  as  the  priest  says,  till  the  end 
of  my  days." 

"  Indeed,  I  wish  so  too,  Dessalines.  But  you 
shall  have  some  wine," 

"  Ay,  send  us  some,  Jacques  will  tell  you  what 
1  like.  Don't  forget,  Toussaint  Breda.  They 
talk  of  palm-wine  in  the  season;  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  ahall  get  any  worth  drinking  fnnn  the 
palms  hereabouts.^  , 
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'^  What  18  the  matter  with  our  palms  ?^  cried 
Moyse,  firing  up  for  the  honour  of  the  northern 
coast.  *^  I  will  get  you  a  cabbage  for  dinner  every 
day  for  a  month  to  come,^  he  added,  moderating 
his  tone  under  his  uncle's  eye^ — ^^  every  day,  till 
jou  say  that  our  palms,  too,  are  as  good  as  any 
you  have  in  the  plain :  and  as  for  palm-wine, 
when  the  season  comes — *' 

'<  No,  let  me, — ^let  me  cut  the  cabbage ! "  cried 
Deois.  ^'  I  can  dimb  as  quick  as  a  monkey  now, 
— a  hundred  feet  in  two  minutes.  Let  me  climb 
the  palmeto,  Moyse.*^ 

**  First  take  back  my  horse  to  those  soldiers,  my 
boy,"  said  his  father,  setting  Denis  upon  his  horse, 
**  and  then  let  us  all  sit  down  here  in  the  shade." 

^  All  those  horses,"  said  Margot,  anxiously ; 
''*'  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  to-day  P  There 
are  so  many  !** 

"  They  will  return  presently,*"  replied  her  hus- 
band. ^M  am  not  going  to  stay  with  you  to-day. 
And,  Margot,  I  shall  take  the  lads  with  me,  if  they 
are  disposed  to  go.^ 

"  The  lads !  my  boys  !'' 

**  Yes,*"  said  Toassaint,  throwing  himself  down 
in  the  shade.     ''  Our  country  and  its  people  are 

F  3 
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orphaned  ;  and  the  youngest  of  ub  must  now  make 
himaeir  a  soldier,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  any  turn 
of  afialrs  which  Pi-ovidence  may  appoint.  Do  you 
hear,  niy  hoys?" 

"  Yea,  father,"  answered  Placide,  in  an  earncsl 
tone. 

"  They  have  then  murdered  the  king ! "  asked 
Margot ;  "  or  did  he  die  of  his  imprisonment  ?" 

"  They  brought  him  to  trial,  and  executed  him. 
The  apes  phieked  down  the  evening-star,  and 
quenched  it.  Wc  have  no  king.  We  and  our 
country  are  orphaned." 

After  a  pause,  Paid  said : — 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  one  leave  one's  fishing, 
and  take  up  a  gun." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  brother,"  said 
TouBsaint. 

**  Then,  father,  you  will  !et  me  go,"  cried  Moyse. 
"You  will  give  me  your  gun,  and  let  me  go  to 
the  camp." 

"  Yes,  Moyse :  rather  you  than  I.  You  are  i 
Btout  lad  now,  and  T  know  nothing  of  camps. 
You  sliall  take  the  gun,  and  I  will  stay  and 
fish." 

"  Leave  your  father  his  gun,  if  lie  chooses  to 
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ranaioy  Moyse.  We  will  find  arms  for  you. 
Pladde  !  Isaac !  "  he  continued,  looking  from  the 
one  to  the  other  of  his  sons. 

**  And  Denis,"  cried  the  boy,  placing  himself 
directly  in  his  father^s  eye,  as  he  returned  breath- 
less from  the  discharge  of  his  errand. 

•*Ye8,  my  boy,  by-and-by,  when  you  are  as 
strong  as  Pladde.  You  shall  come  to  the  camp 
when  we  want  you." 

^  I  will  go  to-day,  father,^  said  Placide. 

^  What  to  do  ?^  said  Isaac.  <*  I  do  not  under- 
stand."^ 

Other  eyes  besides  Aim^e'^s  were  fixed  on  Tous- 
saint's  face,  in  anxiety  for  his  reply. 

'*  I  do  not  know,  my  son,  what  we  are  to  do 
next.  When  the  parent  of  a  nation  dies,  it  may 
take  some  time  to  decide  what  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  feel  themselves  bereaved.  All  I  now 
am  sure  of  is,  that  it  cannot  but  be  right  for  my 
children  to  be  fitted  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
way  that  they  may  find  to  be  appointed.  I  wish 
to  train  you  to  arms,  and  the  time  has  come.  Do 
not  you  think  so  ?*' 

Isaac  made  no  direct  reply,  and  Aimee  had 
strong  hopes  that  he  was  prepared  with  some  wise, 
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unanswerable  reason  for  remMning  where  he  was. 
Meantime,  hia  father  proceeded, — 

<<  Id  all  that  1  have  done,  in  all  that  I  now  say, 
I  have  the  sanction  of  Father  Laxabon." 

"  Then  all  is  right,  we  may  be  sure,"  said 
Margot.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  right, 
if  you  had  not  Father  Laxabon  to  consult;  but 
if  he  thinks  you  right,  everything  must  be  done 
as  you  wish.  My  boys,"  pursued  the  tearful 
mother,  "  you  must  go  with  your  father :  you 
hear  Father  I^xabon  thinks  so." 

"  Do  you  think  so  .'*"  whispered  Aimce  to  Isaac. 

He  pressed  her  arm,  which  was  within  his,  in 
token  of  silence,  while  his  father  went  on  : 

"  You  heard  the  proclamation  I  sent  out  among 
our  people  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"Yea,"  said  Placidc;  "that  in  which  you  tell 
them  that  you  prefer  serving  with  Spaniards  who 
own  a  king,  than  with  French  who  own  none." 

"  Yes.  I  have  had  to  make  the  same  declaration 
to  the  two  commissaries  who  have  arrived  at  Cap 
under  orders  from  the  regicides  at  Paris.  These 
commissaries  have  to-day  invited  me  to  their 
standard  by  promises  of  favour  and  conaidera* 
tion." 
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What  do  they  promise  us?"  asked  Margot 
overly. 

'*  Nothing  that  we  can  accept.  I  have  written  a 
letter  in  reply,  saying  that  I  cannot  yield  myself 
to  the  will  of  any  member  of  the  nation,  seeing  that, 
ance  nations  b^an,  obedience  has  been  due  only 
to  kings.  We  haye  lost  the  king  of  France ;  but 
we  are  beloved  by  the  monarch  of  Spain,  who 
fidthfuUy  rewards  our  services,  and  never  intermits 
Ub  protection  and  indulgence.  Thus,  I  cannot 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  commissaries 
till  they  sliall  have  enthroned  a  king.  Such  is  the 
letter  which,  guided  by  Father  Laxabon,   I  have 


written.'* 


*'  It  is  a  beautiful  letter,  I  am  sure/'  said  Mar- 
got.     «  Is  it  not,  Paul  ?  " 

^*  I  don't  doubt  Father  Laxabon  is  right/*  said 
Dessalines ;  "  only,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  having 
a  king,  if  people  are  turned  out  of  house  and  home 
for  being  loyal, — as  we  all  are.  If  we  had  not 
cared  anything  about  the  king's  quarrel,  we  might 
have  been  under  our  vines  at  home,  as  I  have 
often  said  before.^ 

'^  And  how  would  it  have  been  with  us  here  ?  ^^ 
Toussaint,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast 
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"  Put  your  hand  a  little  lower,siid  Isay  it  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  us,"  said  the  old  negro, 
laughiug,  "  for  we  should  not  have  gone  without 
wine  all  this  time." 

*'  What  do  you  think?"  Aimee,  as  usual,  asked 
Isaac. 

"  I  think  it  was  good  for  my  father  to  be  loyal 
to  the  king,  as  long  as  the  king  lived.  I  think  it 
was  good  for  us  to  l>e  living  here  free,  with  time 
to  consider  what  we  should  do  oext.  And  I  thiok 
it  has  happened  very  well  that  my  father  has  shown 
what  a  soldier  he  is,  which  he  could  nut  so  well 
have  done  if  we  had  stayed  at  Breda. — As  for 
Dessalines,  he  is  best  where  the  vines  grow  thickest* 
or  where  the  cellars  are  deepest.  It  is  a  pity  he 
should  have  taken  upon  him  to  be  loyal." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  going  to  the  camp 
with  my  father  ?  Look  at  Moyse, — liow  delighted 
he  is ! " 

Moyse  certainly  did  look  possessed  with  joy.  He 
was  rapidly  telling  all  his  warlike  intentions  to 
G^nifr^e,  who  was  looking  in  his  face  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  fear  and  grief. 

"  You  think  nothing  of  us,"  she  cried  at  length, 
giving  way  to  a  passion  of  tears.     "  We  have  been 
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•o  hAppjr  here^  all  together ;  and  now  you  are  glad 
to  go,  and  leave  us  behind.  You  will  go  and  fight, 
without  caring  for  us, — you  will  be  killed  in  this 
horrid  war,  and  we  shall  never  see  you  again, — we 
aball  never  know  what  has  become  of  you." 

Moyse^s  military  fire  was  instantly  quenched.  It 
immediately  appeared  to  him  the  greatest  of  miseries 
to  have  to  leave  his  cousins.  He  assured  66nifr^de 
he  oould  not  really  intend  to  go.  He  had  only  been 
fimcying  what  a  war  with  the  white  masters  would 
beii  He  hated  the  whites,  heartily ;  but  he  loved 
this  place  much  more.  Placide  and  Isaac  might  go, 
but  he  would  stay.  Nothing  should  part  him  fi*om 
those  he  loved  best. 

Toussaint  was  not  unmindful  of  what  was  passing. 
Genifrede^s  tones  of  distress,  and  Moyse'^s  protes- 
tations, all  reached  his  ear.  He  turned,  and  gently 
drew  his  daughter  towards  him. 

"  My  child,*"  said  he,  "  we  are  no  longer  what 
we  have  been, — slaves,  whose  strength  is  in  the  will 
of  their  masters.  We  are  free ;  and  to  be  free 
requires  a  strong  heart,  in  women  as  well  as  in  men. 
When  M.  Bayou  was  our  master,  we  rose  and  slept 
every  day  alike,  and  went  out  to  our  work,  and 
came  in  to  our  food,  without  having  to  think  of 
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anything  beyond.  Now  we  are  free,  and  God  lias 
raised  us  to  the  difficult  duties  which  we  have 
always  reverenced  in  the  whites.  We  men  must 
leave  our  homes  to  live  in  camps,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  fight:  and  you,  women  and  girls,  must  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  do  our  duty.  Vou  must  be  willing  to 
see  us  go, — glad  to  spare  us, — and  you  must  pray 
to  God  that  we  may  not  return  till  our  duty  is 

"  I  cannot.  1  shall  not,"  G^niFrMe  muttered 
lo  herself,  as  she  cast  down  Iier  eyes  under  her 
fether''s  compassionate  gaze.  He  looked  towards 
Aim^e,  who  answered,  with  tearful  eyes, 

'*  Yes,  father.  They  must  go ;  and  we  will  not 
hinder  them  ;  but  they  will  soon  he  back,  will  not 
they?" 

"  That  depends  on  how  soon  we  can  make  good 
soldiers  of  them,"  said  he,  cheerfully.  "  Come, 
Moyse,  have  you  changed  your  mind  again .'  or  will 
you  stay  and  plait  hammocks,  while  my  boys  are 
trained  to  arms  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  not  stay  behind,  if  the  others  go.  But 
.why  should  not  we  alt  go  together?  I  am  sure 
I  there  is  room  enough  in  yonder  valley  for  all  the 
people  on  this  coast." 
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**  Room  enough  :  but  my  family  are  better 
beside  your  father  tlian  among  soldiers  and  the 
hunters  of  the  mountains.  Stay  with  them,  or 
go  with  me.  Shoot  ducks,  and  pick  up  shell-fish 
here,  or  go  with  me,  and  prepare  to  be  General 
Ifoyse,  some  day." 

Moyse  looked  as  if  he  would  have  knocked  his 
wide  down,  at  the  suppontion  that  he  would  stay 
to  pick  up  shell-fish.  He  could  not  but  laugh, 
however,  at  hearing  himself  greeted  as  General 
Moyse  by  all  the  boys:  and  even  Genifr^de 
miled. 

Margot  moved  sighing  towards  the  rocks,  to  put 
up  for  her  boys  such  comforts  as  she  could  muster, 
and  to  prepare  the  meal  which  they  must  have 
before  they  went.  Her  girls  went  with  her,  and  Denis 
ihouted  after  them,  that  he  was  to  get  the  cabbage 
from  the  palmeto,  adding,  that  if  they  gave  him  a 
good  knife,  he  would  take  it  off  as  neatly  as  the 
Paris  people  took  off  the  king.  His  father  grasped 
his  arm,  and  said, 

"  Never  name  the  king,  my  boy,  till  you  feel 
grieved  that  you  have  lost  him.  You  do  not  know 
what  you  say.  Remember, — ^never  mention  the 
king  unless  we  ask  you." 
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Denis  was  glad  to  run  after  his  cabbage.  His 
father  remembered  to  praise  it  at  dinner.  No  one 
else  praised  or  liked  anything.  Mnrgot  and  Aim^ 
were  tearful;  GenifrMe  was  gloomy.  The  lads 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  new  hfu  before 
them,  which  yet  they  did  not  like  to  question  their 
father  about,  till  they  should  have  left  the  tears 
behind.  No  sooner  were  they  past  the  first  turn  up 
the  ridge,  than  they  poured  out  their  inquiries  as  to 
life  in  the  camp,  and  the  prospects  of  the  war. 
Their  eager  gestures  were  watched  by  those  they 
left  behind ;  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  inorti6catioa 
in  each  woman's  heart,  on  seeing  this  evidence  that 
home  was  already  forgotten  for  busier  scenes.  They 
persuaded  themselves,  and  believed  of  each  other, 
that  their  grief  was  for  the  fearful  death  of  the 
king ;  and  they  spoke  as  if  this  had  been  really  ibe 
case. 

**We  have  no  one  to  look  up  to  non/ 
Margot,  sobbing ;  '*  do  one  to  protect  us.  Wbo 
would  have  thought,  when  I  married,  how  desolate 
we  should  be  one  day  on  the  sea-shore, — with  our 
master  at  Baltimore,  and  tlie  king  dead,  and  no 
king  likely  to  come  after  him  I  What  will 
of  us  ?" 
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"  But,  Margot,**'  interposed  Dessalines,  "  how 
should  we  be  better  off  at  this  moment,  if  the  king 
were  alive  and  flourishing  at  Paris  ?" 

**  How !"  repeated  Margot,  indignantly.  *'  Why, 
be  would  have  been  our  protector,  to  be  sure.  He 
would  have  done  some  fine  thing  for  my  husband, 
considering  what  my  husband  has  done  for  him. 
If  our  beloved  king  (on  his  throne)  knew  of  my 
husband's  victory  at  Plaisance,  and  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  St  Marc,  and  of  his  keeping  quiet  all  these 
pbmtations  near  Marmalade,  and  of  the  thousands 
that  he  has  brought  over  from  the  rebels,  do  you 
think  a  good  master  like  the  king  would  have  left 
us  to  pine  here  among  the  rocks,  while  Jean  Fran- 
9ais  is  boasting  all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  done 
everything  with  his  own  hand?  No,  our  good 
king  would  never  have  let  Jean  Franfais^  wife 
dress  herself  in  the  best  jewels  the  white  ladies  left 
behind,  while  the  wife  and  daughters  of  his  very 
best  officer  are  living  here  in  a  hut,  on  a  rock,  with 
DO  other  clothes  to  wear  than  they  brought  away 
from  Breda.     No,  no;    as  my  husband   says,   in 

kMJng  the  king  we  are  orphans.^ 
*'^  I  can  get  you  as  good  clothes  as  ever  Jean*s 

wife  wore,  Margot,"  said   Paul,  whose  soft  heart 
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was  touched  by  her  grief.  "  I  can  run  my  boat 
along  to  a  place  I  know  of,  where  there  are  ^lk> 
and  trinkets  to  be  bad,  as  well  as  brandy.  I  will 
bring  you  and  the  giria  some  prelty  dresses, 
Margot.*' 

"  No,  Paul,  not  here.  We  cannot  wear  them 
here.  And  we  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  anything, 
DOW  we  have  lost  the  only  one  who  could  take  care 
of  us.  And  who  knows  ivhether  we  shall  ever  see 
our  boys  again !" 

"  Curse  the  war!"  muttered  Paul,  wiping  faia 
brows. 

"  Mother,"  said  Aimifc,  in  a  low  voice,  "  have 
we  not  God  to  protect  us  siill  ?  One  master  may 
desert  us,  and  another  may  die ;  but  thore  is  still 
God  above  all.     Will  not  he  protect  us?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  God  takes  care  of  the  world; 
but  then  he  takes  care  of  our  enemies  as  well  aa 
uf  UR." 

"  Does  he?"  exclaimed  Denis,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes;  ask  your  father  if  Father  Laxabon  does 
Dot  say  so.     The  name  of  God  is  for  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  whites  at  Cap  ;  but  they  reviled  the 
king ;  and,  true  enough,  the  king  was  altogether 
our  side, — we  had  all  his  protection.*" 
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"  An  that  is  a  good  deal  changed  now,  I  hear,^ 
Paul.  "  The  whites  at  Cap  are  following  the 
example  of  the  rebels  at  Paris,  and  do  not  rely 
upon  God,  as  on  their  side,  as  they  used  to  do.^ 

"  Will  God  leave  off  taking  care  of  them,  then  ?" 
asked  Denis,  ^^  and  take  care  only  of  us  ?^^ 

**  No,"  said  Aimee.  "  God  is  willing,  Isaac 
says,  to  take  care  of  all  men,  whether  they  serve 
him  or  not." 

Denis  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  did  not  quite 
approve  this. 

"  Our  priest  told  Isaac,*"  continued  Aim^e, 
^  that  God  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  And  do  not  you  know  that  he  does? 
When  the  rains  come  next  month,  will  they  not 
fall  on  all  the  plantations  of  the  plain,  as  well  as  in 
the  valley  where  the  camp  is  ?  Our  waterfalls  will 
be  all  the  fresher  and  brighter  for  the  rains,  and  so 
will  the  springs  in  Cap.*" 

*'  But  if  he  is  everybody''s  master,  and  takes  care 
of  everybody,"  said  Denis,  "  what  is  all  this  fighting 
about  ?     We  are  not  fighting  for  him,  are  we  ?  ^^ 

"  Your  father  is,'^  said  Margot;  "for  God  is 
always  on  the  side  of  kings.  Father  Laxabon 
says  so." 
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The  boy  looked  puzzled,  till  Aimie  said : — 

<^  I  think  there  would  be  none  of  this  fighting  if 
everybody  tried  to  please  God  and  serve  him,  as  is 
due  to  a  master, — as  father  did  for  the  king.  God 
does  not  wish  that  men  should  fight.  So  our  priest 
at  Breda  told  Isaac." 

'^  Unless  wicked  rebels  force  them  to  it,  as  your 
father  is  forced,^  siud  Margot. 

^^  I  suppose  so/^  said  Aimee,  ^'  by  Isaac's  choos- 
ing to  go.*" 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


THE   HOUR. 


The  lads  found  some  of  the  details  of  military 
trainiog  less  heroic  and  less  agreeable  than  they  had 
imagined — scarcely  to  be  compared,  indeed,  unda* 
either  aspect,  to  the  chase  of  the  wild  goats  and 
Karch  for  young  turtle,  to  which  they  had  been  of 
late  accustomed.  They  had  their  pleasures,  how- 
ever, amidst  the  heats,  toils,  and  laborious  offices  of 
the  camp.  They  felt  themselves  men,  living  among 
men :  they  were  young  enough  to  throw  off,  and 
almost  to  forget  the  habits  of  thought  which  belong 
to  slavery ;  and  they  became  conscious  of  a  spirit 
growing  up  within  them,  by  which  they  could  look 
before  and  after,  perceive  that  the  future  of  their 
Eves  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  therefore  under- 
itand  the  importance  of  the  present  time.  Their 
lather  looked  upon  them  with  mixed  feelings  of 
tender  pride  in  them,  and  regret  for  his  own  lost 
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youth.  The  strong  and  busy  years  on  which  they 
were  entering  had  been  al!  spi'nt  by  him  Id  acquir- 
ing one  habit  of  mind,  to  which  his  temperament 
and  his  training  alike  conduced — a  habit  of  endur- 
ance. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  had  actjuired  the 
power  of  reading  enough  to  seek  for  books :  and  the 
books  that  he  had  got  hold  of  were  Epictetus,  and 
some  fragments  of  Fendlon.  With  all  the  force  of 
youth,  be  had  been  by  turns  the  stoic  and  the 
quietist ;  and,  while  busied  in  submitting  himself  to 
the  pressure  of  the  present,  he  had  turned  from  the 
past,  and  scarcely  dreamed  of  the  future.  If  his 
imagination  glanced  back  to  the  court  of  his  royal 
grandfather,  lield  under  the  palm  shades,  or  pur- 
suing the  lion-hunt  amidst  the  Jungles  of  Africa, 
he  had  hastily  withdrawn  bis  mind's  eye  front 
scenes  which  might  create  impatience  of  his  lot; 
and  if  he  ever  wondered  whether  a  long  succesekui 
of  ignorant  and  sensual  blacks  were  to  be  driven 
into  the  field  by  the  whip  every  day  in  St.  DumingOr 
for  evermore,  he  had  cut  short  the  speculation  as  in- 
oontdatent  with  his  stoical  habit  of  endurance,  wtd 
his  Christian  principle  of  trust.  It  was  not  till  hit 
youth  was  past  that  he  had  learned  anything  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  world — too  late  to  bring  thera 
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into  his  qpecaladons  and  his  hopes.  He  had  read, 
finom  year  to  jear,  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Caesar :  he  had  studied  the  wars  of  France, 
and  drawn  the  plans  of  campaigns  in  the  sand  be- 
fore his  door  till  he  knew  them  bj  heart ;  but  it  had 
DOC  occurred  to  him  that  while  empires  were  over- 
thrown in  Asia,  and  Europe  was  traversed  by 
powers  which  gave  and  took  its  territories,  as  he 
Mw  the  negroes  barter  their  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains 
OQ  Saturday  nights — while  such  things  had  hap- 
pened in  another  hemisphere,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
Um  that  change  would  ever  happen  in  St.  Domingo. 
He  had  heard  of  earthquakes  taking  place  at 
intenrals  of  hundreds  of  years,  and  he  knew  that 
the  times  of  the  hurricane  were  not  calculable;  but, 
patient  and  still  as  was  his  own  existence,  he  had 
aerer  thought  whether  there  might  not  be  a  con- 
vulsion of  human  affections,  a  whirlwind  of  human 
passion,  preparing  under  the  grim  order  of  society 
in  the  colony.  If  a  master  died,  his  heir  succeeded 
Um :  if  the  **  force  **  of  any  plantation  was  by  any 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  dispersed  or  removed, 
toother  negro  company  was  on  the  shore,  ready  to 
i^people  the  slave-quarter.  The  mutabilities  of 
human  life  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  appointed  to 
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whites — to  be  their  privilege  and  their  discipline ; 
while  he  doubted  not  that  the  eteroal  coromand  to 
blacks  was  to  bear  and  forbear.  When  he  now 
looked  upon  his  boys,  and  remembered  that  for 
them  this  order  was  broken  up,  and  in  time  for 
them  to  grasp  a  future,  and  prepare  for  it — that 
theirs  was  the  lot  of  whiles,  iu  being  involved 
social  changes,  he  regarded  them  with  a  far  deeper 
solicitude  and  tenderness  than  in  the  darkest  mid- 
night hours  of  their  childish  iilneases,  or  during  the 
sweetest  prattle  of  their  Sabbath  afternoons,  atid 
with  a  far  stronger  lio]>efuIness  than  can  ever  eata 
the  heart  or  home  of  a  slave.  They  had  not  h!i 
habitual  patience;  and  he  saw  that  they  were  little 
likely  to  attain  it ;  but  they  daily  manifested  qua- 
lities and  powers— enterprise,  forecast,  and  aspirS' 
tion  of  various  kinds,  adorning  their  youth  with  b 
promise  which  made  their  father  sigh  at  the 
trospect  of  his  own.  He  was  amused,  at  the  satite 
time,  to  see  in  them  symptoms  of  a  boyish  vanity 
to  which  he  had  either  not  been  prune,  or  whicli 
he  had  early  extinguished.  He  detected  in  each' 
the  secret  eagerness  with  which  they  looked  for- 
wards to  displanng  their  military  accomplisbmenta 
to  those  with  whom  they  were  always  exchanging 
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thoughts  over  the  ridge.  He  foresaw  that  when 
they  should  have  improved  a  little  in  certain  exer- 
cises, he  should  be  receiving  hints  about  a  visit  to 
the  shore,  and  that  there  would  then  be  such  a 
dispUy  upon  the  sands  as  should  excite  prodigious 
admiration,  and  make  Denis  break  his  heart  that 
he  must  not  go  to  the  camp. 

Meantime,  he  amused  them  in  the  evenings,  with  as 
many  of  his  officers  as  chose  to  look  on,  by  ^ving 
them  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
as  he  had  learned  it  from  books,  and  thoroughly 
mastered  it  by  reflection.  Night  after  night  was 
the  map  of  Greece  traced  with  his  sword^s  point  on 
the  sand  behind  his  tent ;  while  he  related  the  suc- 
cession of  the  conflicts  with  Persia,  with  a  spirit 
derived  from  old  Herodotus  himself.  Night  after 
night  did  the  interest  of  his  hearers  arouse  more 
md  more  spirit  in  himself,  till  he  became  aware 
that  his  sympathies  with  the  Greeks  in  their 
ftniggles  for  liberty  had  hitherto  been  like  those 
of  the  poet  bom  blind,  who  delights  in  describing 
natural  scenery — thus  unconsciously  enjoying  the 
itir  within  him  of  powers  whose  appropriate  exer- 
cise is  forbidden.  Amidst  this  survey  of  the  re- 
gions of  history,  he  felt,  with  humble  wonder,  that 
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while  hiBboya  were  like  briglit-eyed  children  sport- 
ing fearlessly  in  the  fields,  he  was  like  one  lately 
couched,  by  whom  the  order  of  things  was  gra- 
dually becoming  recognised,  but  who  was  oppressed 
by  the  unwonted  light,  and  inwardly  ashamed  of 
the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  his  tread.  While 
sons,  nephew,and  a  throng  of  his  officers,  were  lialeo- 
ing  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  and  fallowing  the  traciogs 
of  his  Bword,  as  he  showed  how  this  advance  and 
that  retreat  had  been  made  above  two  thousand 
years  ago,  he  was  full  of  consciousness  that  the 
spirit  of  the  history  of  freedom  was  received  more 
truly  by  the  youngest  of  his  audience  than  by  him- 
self— that  he  was  learning  from  their  natural  ardour 
Romething  of  higher  value  than  all  that  he  had  to 
import. 

As  he  was  thus  engaged,  late  one  spring  evening 
—late,  because  the  rains  would  soon  come  on,  and 
suspend  all  out-door  meetings— he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  explaining  a  diagram  by  an  authorita- 
tive tap  on  the  shoulder.  Roused  by  an  appeal  ta 
bis  attention  now  so  unusual,  he  turned  quickly, 
and  saw  a  black,  who  beckoned  him  away. 

"  Why  cannot  you  speak  ? — Or  do  you  tak«  me 
for  some  one  else  ?     Speak  your  business." 
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**  I  cannoty'^  said  the  man,  in  a  voice  which, 
though  too  low  to  be  heard  by  any  one  else, 
Touasaint  knew  to  be  Papalier^s*  ^*  I  cannot  speak 
here — I  must  not  make  myself  known.  Come  this 
way.'* 

Gfeat  was  the  surprise  of  the  group  at  seeing 
Touasaint  instantly  follow  this  black,  who  appeared 
in  the  dusk  to  be  meanly  clothed.  They  entered 
die  tent,  and  let  down  the  curtain  at  the  entrance. 
Some  saw  that  a  woman  stood  within  the  folds  of 
the  tent. 

''  Close  the  tent/'  said  Papalier,  in  the  same 
tone  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  order  his  plate 
to  be  dianged  at  home.  ^^  And  now,  give  me  some 
water  to  wash  off  this  horrid  daubing.  Some  water 
— quick  !  Pah  !  I  have  felt  as  if  I  were  really  a 
D^ro  all  this  day.**" 

Toussaint  said  nothing ;  nor  did  he  summon  any 
one.  He  saw  it  was  a  case  of  danger,  led  the  way 
bto  the  inner  part  of  the  tent,  poured  out  water, 
pointed  to  it,  and  returned  to  the  table,  where  he 
lat  down,  to  await  further  explanation. 

Papalier  at  length  reappeared,  looking  like  him- 
lelf,  even  as  to  his  clothes,  which  Th6r^se  roust 
have  brought  in   the  bundle  which   she  carried. 
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She  now  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  tent-polet, 
looking  gn'evously  altered, — worn  and  wearied. 

'*Wi]l  you  not  sit  down,  Therese?"  said  Tous- 
saint,  pointing  to  a  chair  near  his  own,  Papalier 
having  seated  himBclT  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

Therese  threw  herself  on  a  couch  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  hid  her  face. 

"  I  must  owe  my  safety  to  you  again,  Tou»- 
saint,"  said  Papalier.  "  1  understand  Geoeral 
Hermona  is  here  at  present." 

"  He  is." 

"  You  have  influence  with  him,  and  you  must 
use  it  for  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  need  iU  I  hoped  you  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  tlie  reception  he  gave  you, 
to  learn  the  best  time  and  manner  of  going  to 
Europe.  I  Loped  you  had  been  at  Paris  long 
ago." 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  there.  If  I  had  properly 
valued  my  life,  I  should  have  been  there.  But  it 
seemed  so  inconceivable  that  things  should  hflve 
reached  a  worse  pass  than  when  I  crossed  the 
frontier !  It  seemed  so  incredible  that  I  shoukl 
not  be  ab!r  to  preserve  any  wreck  of  my  property 
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fiN*  my  diildreii,  that  I  have  lingered  on,  staying 
month  after  month,  till  now  I  cannot  get  away.  I 
have  had  a  dreadful  life  of  it.  I  had  better  have 
been  anywhere  eke.  Why,  even  Th^rese,"  he 
oontinued,  pointing  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
coudb,  ^*  Th^r^se,  who  would  not  be  left  behind  at 
Fort  Egalit^  the  night  we  came  from  Breda, — 
even  Th€r^Be  has  not  been  using  me  as  Ae  should 
doL     I  bdieve  she  hates  me.^ 

'^  Yoo  are  in  trouble,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
ipeak  with  you  to-night  about  Therese,'^  said 
Toussaint.  ^^  You  are  in  danger  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Spaniards  to  deliver  up  the  enemies 
of  the  late  king  to—'' 

^  Rather  say  to  deliver  up  the  masters  to  their 
tewcited  slaves.  They  make  politics  the  pretence ; 
but  they  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  us  all  cut  to 
pieces,  like  poor  Odeluc  and  Clement,  and  fifty 


^  However  that  may  be,  your  immediate  danger 
is  from  the  Spaniards, — ^is  it  V* 

♦«  Yes,  I  discovered  that  I  was  to  be  sent  over 
the  line  to-morrow ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  get  here 
UMlay,  in  any  way  I  could ;  and  there  was  no  other 
vay  than— —pah  !  it  was  horrid." 
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"  No  Other  way  than  by  looking  like  a  negro," 
said  Toussaint,  calmly.  "  Well,  now  you  are  here, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  next  'f'" 

"  I  mean,  by  your  influence  with  General  Her- 
mona,  to  obtain  protection  to  a  port,  that  1  may 
proceed  to  Europe.  I  do  not  care  whether  I  go 
from  St.  Domingo,  or  by  St.  logo,  so  as  to  sail 
from  Port  Plate.  1  could  find  a  vessel  from  either 
port.  YuLi  would  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
General  Hermona  to  this." 

"  I  hope  not,  as  he  voluntarily  gave  you  per- 
misaion  to  enter  this  territory.  I  will  ask  for  his 
safe-conduct  in  the  morning.  To-night  you  are 
safe,  if  you  remain  here.  I  request  that  you  will 
take  possession  of  the  inner  apartment,  and  rely 
upon  my  protection." 

"  Tliank  you.  I  knew  my  best  way  was  to  come 
here,"  said  Papaller,  rising.  "Thcrese  will  bring 
nie  some  refreshment :  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  of 
rest,  for  we  (ravelled  half  last  night." 

"  For  how  many  shall  the  safe-conduct  be  ?* 
siked  Toussaint,  who  had  also  risen.  **  For  your> 
self  alone,  or  more  ?" 

"  No  one  knows  better  than  you,"  said  PapaJifr, 
hastily,   "  that  I   have    only  one    servant    left," 
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pointing  again  to  the  ooucb.  **  And/  lowering  his 
race,  so  that  Th^se  could  not  hear,  ^*  she,  poor 
tlun^  is  dreadfuUj  altered,  you  see, — has  never 
got  orer  the  low  of  her  child,  that  night."  Then, 
nosing  his  vdce  again,  he  pursued,  '^  My  daughters 
at  Paris,  will  be  gkd  to  see  Th6r^se,  I  know  ;  and 
ibe  will  like  Paris,  as  everybody  does.  All  my  other 
people  are  irrecoverable,  I  fear;  but  Th6r^  goes 
with  me." 

'*  No,"  said  Thfcr^  from  the  couch,  "  I  will  go 
nowhere  with  you." 

**  Hey-day !  what  is  that  ?"  said  Papalier,  turning 
io  the  direction  of  the  voice.  **  Yes,  you  will  go, 
my  dear.  You  are  tired  to-night,  as  you  well  may 
be.  You  feel  as  I  do, — as  if  you  could  not  go 
anywhere,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  But  we 
diall  be  rested  and  ready  enough,  when  the  time 


**  I  am  ready  at  this  moment  to  go  anywhere 
else, — anywhere  away  from  you,''  replied  Ther^se. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Th^r^se  i^  asked  her 
master,  sharply. 

**  I  mean  what  you  said  just  now— that  I  hate 
jou." 

^*  O  !  silence  ! "  exclaimed  Toussaint.     He  then 
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added  in  a  mild  tone  to  Thert'se,  *'  This  is  my 
house,  in  which  Ood  is  worshipped  and  Christ 
adored,  and  where  tlierefore  no  words  of  hatred 
may  be  spoken."  He  then  addressed  himself  to 
Papalier,  saying,  "  You  have  then  fully  resolved 
that  it  is  less  dangerous  lo  commit  yourself  to  the 
Spaniards,  than  to  attempt  to  reach  Cap  ?" 

"  To  reach  Cap  !      What !   after  the  dea 
Upon  my  soul,  Toussaint,  I  never  doubted  you 
yet ;  but  if .  . ." 

He  looked  Toussaint  full  in  the  face. 

"I  betray  no  one,"  said  Toussaint.     "What 
decree  do  you  speak  of?" 

"  That  of  tlie  Convention  of  the  4th  of  February 
last." 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  it." 

"  Then  it  is  as  1  hoped  ; — that  decree  is  not  i 
sidered  here  as  of  any  importance.  I  trusted  it 
would  be  so.  It  is  merely  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, confirming  and  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  ibe 
negroes,  and  declaring  (be  colony  henceforth  an 
integrant  part  of  France.  1 1  is  a  piece  of  folly 
nonsense,  as  you  will  see  at  once  ;  for  it  can  never 
be  enforced.  No  one  of  any  sense  will  regard  it 
but  just  at  present  it  has  the  effect,  you  see,  of 
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makiog  it  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  cross  the 
frontier*'' 

^  True,"  said  Toussaint,  in  a  voice  which  made 
Fapalier  look  in  his  face,  which  was  working  with 
Kxne  strong  emotion.  He  turned  away  from  the 
ligfaty  and  desired  Thdr^  to  follow  him.  He 
would  commit  her  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
Hitlers^  wives  for  the  night. 

Having  put  on  the  table  such  fruit,  bread,  and 
wine  as  remained  from  his  own  meal,  (Papalier 
fiorbidding  further  preparation,  for  fear  of  exciting 
ohiervation  without,)  Toussaint  went  out  with 
Th^ese,  committed  her  to  safe  hands,  and  then 
entered  the  tent  next  his  own,  inhabited  by  his 
sood,  and  gave  them  his  accustomed  blessing.  On 
his  return,  he  found  that  Papalier  had  retired. 

Toussaint  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Never  had  he 
more  needed  solitude ;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  had  his  calm  soul  been  so  disturbed. 
During  the  last  w<xrds  spoken  by  Papalier,  a  con- 
viction bad  flashed  across  him,  more  vivid  and  more 
tremendous  than  any  lightning  which  the  skies  of 
December  had  sent  forth  to  startle  the  bodily  eye ; 
and  amidst  the  storm  which  those  words  had  roused 
vithin  him,  that  conviction  continued  to  glare  forth 


St  intervals,  refusing  tu  be  quenched.  It  was  tliis  : 
— that  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France  liad  decreed  to  the  negroes 
the  freedom  and  rights  of  citizenship,  to  fight 
against  the  revolutionary  government  would  be 
henceforth  to  tight  against  the  freedom  and  rights 
of  his  race.  The  consequences  of  such  a  conviclioo 
were  overpowering  to  his  imagination.  As  one 
inference  after  another  presented  itself  before  him, 
— as  a  long  array  of  liumihations  and  perplexities 
showed  iliemselves  in  the  future, — he  fell  as  if  his 
heart  was  bursting.  For  hour  after  hour  of  that 
night  be  paced  the  floor  of  his  tent ;  and  if  he  rebted 
his  limbs,  so  unused  to  tremble  with  fear  or  tcul,  it 
was  while  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if 
even  the  light  of  ilie  lump  disturbed  (he  intensity 
of  his  nicdiiation.  A  few  hours  may,  al  certaia 
crises  of  the  human  mind  and  lot,  do  the  worit  al 
years;  and  this  night  curried  on  the  education  of 
the  noble  soul,  long  reprcsned  by  slavery,  to  ft 
point  of  insight  which  multitudes  do  not  reach  in  a 
lifetime.  No  doubt,  the  preporalion  had  been 
making  through  years  of  forbearance  and  mcdita- 
lion,  and  through  the  lutler  months  of  enterprisi 
■nd  activity ;  but  yet,  the  change  of  views  kimI 
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piuposes  was  so  great  as  to  make  hiin  feel,   be- 
tween  night  and  morning,  as  if  be  were  another 


The  lamp  burned  out,  and  there  was  no  light  but 
Iran  the  brilliant  flies,  a  few  of  which  had  found 
their  wmj  into  the  tent.  Toussaint  made  his  re* 
peater  strike:  it  was  three  o'clock.  As  his  mind 
grew  calm  under  the  settlement  of  his  purposes,  he 
became  aware  of  the  thirst  which  his  agitation  had 
adted.  By  the  light  of  the  flitting  tapers,  he 
poured  out  water,  refreshed  himself  with  a 
deep  draught,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  his 
duty.  He  could  rarely  endure  delay  in  acting  on 
his  convictions.  The  present  was  a  case  in  which 
dday  was  treachery ;  and  he  would  not  lose  an  hour. 
He  would  call  up  Father  Laxabon,  and  open  his 
mind  to  him,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  action 
when  the  camp  should  awake. 

As  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  the  air 
fdt  fresh  to  his  heated  brow,  and,  with  the  calm 
starlight,  seemed  to  breathe  strength  and  quietness 
into  his  soul.  He  stood  for  a  moment  listening  to 
the  dash  and  gui^le  of  the  river,  as  it  ran  past  the 
camp— the  voice  of  waters,  so  loud  to  the  listen- 
ing ear,  but  so  little  heeded  amidst  the  hum  of 
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the  busy  hours  of  day.  It  now  rose  above  the 
chirpings  and  buzzings  of  reptiles  and  insects,  and 
carried  music  to  the  ear  and  spirit  of  him  who  had 
so  often  listened  at  Breda  to  the  fall  of  water  in  the 
night  hours,  with  a  mind  unburdened  and  unper- 
plejied  with  duties  and  with  cares.  The  sentinel 
stopped  before  the  tent  with  a  start  which  made  his 
arms  ring  at  seeing  the  entrance  open,  ai 
standing  there. 

"  Watch  that  no  one  enters,"  said  Toussaint  lo 
him.  "  Send  for  me  to  Father  Laxabon's,  if  I  am 
wanted." 

As  he  entered  the  tent  of  the  priest — a  tent  so 
small  as  to  cuntaiu  only  one  apartment,  all 
dark.  Laxabon  slept  so  soundly  as  not  to  awake 
till  Toussaint  had  found  the  tinder-box,  and  wo* 
striking  a  light. 

"  In  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is  there?''  criaj 
Laxabon. 

"  I,  Toussaint  Breda:  entreating  your  pardon, 
father." 

"  Why  are  you  here,  my  son  ?  There  is  some 
misfortune,  by  your  face.  You  look  wearied  and 
anxious.     What  if.  it?" 

"  No  misfortune,  father,  and  do  crime.    But  my 
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18  aoxKHis,  and  I  have  ventured  to  break  your 
resL     Tou  will  pardon  me  P  " 

'*  You  do  right,  my  acm.  We  are  ready  for 
•enrioe,  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

While  saying  this,  the  priest  had  risen,  and 
thrown  OD  his  morning-gown.  He  now  seated  him- 
sdf  at  the  table,  saying, 

**  Let  us  hear.    What  is  this  affair  of  haste?" 

^  The  cause  of  my  haste  is  this— that  I  may 
pfobaUy  not  again  have  conversation  with  you, 
fiither ;  and  I  desire  to  confess,  and  be  absolved  bv 
you  once  more.^ 

^*  Good.  Some  dangerous  expedition ;  —  is  it 
not  so?'' 

^*  No.  The  affair  is  personal  altogether.  Have 
you  heard  of  any  decree  of  the  French  Convention, 
by  which  the  negroes— the  slaves— of  the  colony  of 
St  Domingo,  are  freely  accepted  as  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  colony  declared  an  integrant  part  of 
France?" 

"  Surely  I  have.  The  General  was  speaking  of 
it  last  night ;  and  I  brought  away  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  consequent  upon  it.  Let  me  see," 
said  he,  rising,  and  taking  up  the  lamp,  ^'  where 
did  I  put  that  proclamation  ?" 
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"  With  your  sacred  books,  perhaps,  father;  for 
it  is  a  gospel  to  nie  and  my  race." 

"Do  you  think  il  of  so  much  importance?" 
asked  Laxabon,  returning  to  the  table  with  thi; 
newspaper  containing  the  proclamation,  officially 
given.  "  The  General  docs  not  seem  to  think  much 
of  it,  nor  does  Jean  Franks." 

"  To  a  commander  of  our  allies  the  affair  may 
appear  a  trifle,  father ;  and  such  white  planters  as 
cannot  rcfu^  to  hear  the  tidings  may  scoff  at 
ihcra ;  but  Jean  Fran^ais,  a  negro  and  a  slave, — is 
it  possible  that  he  makes  light  of  this  ?" 

**  He  does :  but  he  has  read  it,  and  you  have  doL 
Read  it,  my  Min,  and  without  prejudice." 

TouBsaint  read  it,  again  and  again. 

"  Well !"  said  the  priest,  as  Toussainl  put  down 
the  paper,  no  longer  attempting  to  hide  with  it  the 
streaming  tears  which  covered  his  face. 

"  Father,"  eaid  he,  commanding  his  voice  conw 
pletdy,  "  is  there  not  hope,  that  if  men,  weakened 
and  blinded  by  degradation,  mistake  their  dutjr 
when  the  lime  fur  duly  comes,  they  will  be  for- 
given ?  " 

"  In  what  case,  my  son  ?     Explain  yourself." 

"  If  I,  hitherto  a  slave,  and  wanting,  therefore, 
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the  wisdom  of  a  free  man,  find  mjKlf  ei^atged  on 
tbe  vToog  ade, — figfadng  mgainu  the  prondenoe  of 
God, — is  diere  noC  hope  dm  I  ma j  be  foig'iicu  on 
tumiiig  to  the  right  ?" 

^  Hov  the  wroog  side,  raj  too  ?    Are  tou  ikU 
fighting   for   joor   kmg,    and    tat    the  allies  of 


^  I  haTe  been  so  pledged  and  so  engaged ;  and  I 
do  not  say  that  I  vas  wra^  vhen  I  so  engaged  and 
so  pledged  m  jself.  Bot  if  I  had  been  vise  as  a 
fiee  man  should  be,  I  should  hare  foreseen  of  iaie 
what  has  now  happened,  and  not  hare  been  ibund, 
when  hut  mght^s  sun  went  down  (and  as  to-morrow 
night's  sun  shall  not  find  me),  hnlding  a  mtnmand 
against  the  highest  interests  of  my  race. — now,  at 
length,  about  to  be  redeemed.*" 

^You — Touaaint  Breda—the  knral !  If  Heaven 
has  put  any  of  its  grace  within  you,  it  has  ihown 
itsrif  in  your  loyalty ;  and  do  you  speak  of  desert- 
ing the  forces  raised  in  the  name  of  your  king,  and 
acting  upon  the  decrees  of  his  enemies  r  Explain 
to  me,  my  son,  how  this  can  be.  It  seems  to  c>e 
that  I  can  scaroelf  be  Tet  awake.** 

**  And  to  me  it  seirms,  father,  that  oerer  tU  now 
hare  I  been  awake.     Yet  it  was  in  no  Tain  dream 


that  I  served  my  king.  If  lie  is  now  where  he  can 
read  the  hearts  of  his  servants,  he  knows  that  it  was 
not  for  my  command,  or  for  any  other  dignity  and 
reward,  that  I  came  hither,  and  have  fought  under 
the  royal  flag  of  France,  It  was  from  reverence 
aad  duty  to  htm,  under  God.  lie  is  now  in  heaven ; 
we  have  no  king ;  and  my  loyally  is  due  elsewhere. 
1  know  not  how  it  might  have  been  if  he  had  stiQ 
lived ;  for  it  seems  to  me  now  that  God  has  esta- 
blishcd  a  higher  royalty  among  men  than  even  that 
of  an  anointed  sovereign  over  the  fortunes  of  maay 
millions  of  men.  I  think  now  that  the  rule  which 
the  free  man  has  over  his  own  soul,  over  time  and 
eternity, — subject  only  to  God's  will, — is  a  nobler 
authority  than  that  of  kings ;  but,  however  I  might 
have  thought,  our  king  no  longer  lives ;  and,  t^ 
God's  mercy,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  while  the 
hearts  of  the  blacks  feel  orplianed  and  desolate, 
object  is  held  forth  to  us  for  llic  adoration  of  our 
loyalty, — an  object  higher  than  throne  and  crowo* 
and  offered  us  by  the  baud  of  the  King  of  kings." 

"  Do  you  mean  freedom,  my  son  ?  llemembeT' 
that  it  is  in  the  name  of  free<loni  that  the  French 
rebels  have  committed  the  crimes  which — which 
it     would    consume    the    night    to    tell    of,  aoil 
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which  DO  ooe  knows  better^  or  abhors  more,  than 
jourself.'' 

'*It  is  true:  but  they  struggled  for  this  and 
that  and  the  other  right  and  privilege  existing  in 
jodetics  of  those  who  are  fully  admitted  to  be  men. 
In  the  struggle,  crime  has  been  victorious,  and  they 
have  killed  their  king.  The  object  of  my  devotion 
will  DOW  be  nothing  that  has  to  be  wrenched  from 
an  anointed  ruler,  nothing  which  can  be  gained  by 
violence, — ^nothing  but  that  which,  being  already 
granted,  requires  only  to  be  cherished,  and  may 
best  be  cherished  in  peace^ — ^the  manhood  of  my 
lace.    To  this  must  I  henceforth  be  loyal.^ 

*^How  can  men  be  less  slaves  than  the  negroes 
of  St.  Domingo  of  late  ?  No  real  change  has  taken 
place ;  and  yet  you,  who  wept  that  freedom  as 
rebellion,  are  now  proposing  to  add  your  force 
to  it.'' 

• ''  And  was  it  not  rebellion  ?  Some  rose  for  the 
phmder  of  their  masters,— some  from  ambition,— 
tome  from  revenge, — many  to  escape  from  a  con- 
dition they  had  not  patience  to  endure.  All  this 
was  oorrupt ;  and  the  corruption,  though  bred  out 
of  davery,  as  the  fever  from  the  marshes,  grieved 
By  soul  as  if  I  had  not  known  the  cause.     But 
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now,  knowing  the  cause,  and  others  (knowing  it 
also)  having  decreed  that  slavery  is  at  an  end,  and 
given  the  sanction  of  Ian  and  national  sympathy 
to  our  freedom, — is  not  the  case  changed?  Is  it 
now  a.  foUy  or  a  sin  to  desire  to  reahsc  and  purify 
and  elevate  this  freedom,  that  those  who  were  first 
slaves  and  (hen  savages  may  at  length  become 
men, — not  in  decrees  and  proclamations  only,  but 
in  their  own  souls?  You  do  not  answer,  father. 
Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Open  yourself  further,  my  son.  Declare  what 
yoii  propose.      I  fear  you  arc  perplexing  yourself," 

"  If  I  am  deceived,  father,  I  look  for  Kght  from 
heaven  through  you." 

"  I  fear, — I  fear,  my  son  !  I  do  not  find  in  yoa 
to-night  the  tone  of  humility  and  reliance  upon 
religion  in  which  you  found  comfort  the  first  time 
you  opened  the  conflicts  of  your  heart  to  m». 
You  remember  that  night,  my  son  ?" 

"  Tlie  first  night  of  my  freedom.  Never  shall  I 
forget  its  agonies." 

"  1  rejoice  to  hear  it.  Those  agonies  were  safer, 
more  acceptable  to  God,  than  the  comforts  of  self* 
wiU." 

"My  father,  if  my  will  ensnares  roe,  lay  open 
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the  soare,-— I  say  Dot  for  the  sake  of  my  soul  only, 
— but  tor  fiu*,  far  more, — for  the  sake  of  my 
children,  for  the  sake  of  my  race^  for  the  sake  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  men,  bring 
me  back  if  I  stray  .'** 
^  Well.     Explain,  explain  what  you  propose.'*'* 
^I  cannot  remain  in  an  army  opposed  to  what 
are  now  the  legal  rights  of  the  blacks." 
"  You  will  give  up  your  command  ?^ 
"  I  shall" 

•*  And  your  boys, — what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  " 
**  Send  them  whence  they  came,  for  the  present. 

I  ihall  dismiss  them  by  one  road,  while  the  resigna- 
tion of  my  rank  goes  by  another." 

**  And  you  yourself  by  a  third.'" 

"When  I  have  declared  myself  to  General 
Hennona.^ 

"  Have  you  thoughts  of  taking  your  soldiers 
with  you  ?  *" 

"  No." 

"  But  what  is  right  for  you  is  right  for  them." 

"  If  they  so  decide  for  themselves. — My  power 
orer  them  is  great.  They  would  follow  me  with  a 
vord.     I  shall  therefore  avoid  speaking  that  word, 

II  it  would  be  a  false  first  step  in  a  career  of  free- 
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dom,  to  make  them  enter  upon  it  as  slaves  to  my 
opinion  and  my  vUV 

"  But  you  will  at  least  address  them,  that  they 
may  understand  the  course  you  pursue.  The 
festival  of  this  morning  will  afford  an  opportunity, 
— after  mags.  Have  you  thought  of  this  ?— I  do 
not  say  that  I  am  advising  it,  or  sanctioning  any 
part  of  your  plan :  but  have  you  thought  of  this  ?* 

"  I  have,  and  dismissed  the  thought.  The 
proclamation  will  speak  for  itself.  I  act  from  no 
information  which  is  not  open  to  them  all.  They 
can  acl,  thank  God,  for  themselves  :  and  1  will  not 
seduce  them  into  subservience,  or  haste,  or  pas«oa.' 

"  But  you  will  be  giving  up  everything.  WhaC 
cm  make  you  think  that  the  French  at  Cop,  alt  io 
the  interest  of  the  planters,  will  receive  you  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it;  and  I  shall  not  offer  m^' 
self." 

'*  Then  you  will  sink  into  nothing.  You 
IK)  longer  be  an  officer,  nor  even  a  soldier.  Too 
will  be  a  mere  negro,  where  negroes  are  wholl]^ 
despised.  After  all  that  you  have  been,  you  wiQ 
be  nothing." 

"  I  shall  be  a  true  man," 

"  You  will  sink  to  less  than  nothing.     You  wiB 
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be  worse  than  useless  before  Grod  and  man.    You 
will  be  held  a  traitor.^ 

^  I  shall ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  a  higher 
fideUty." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  after  which  Laxabon 
said,  m  a  tone,  half  severe  and  half  doubting, 

^  So,  here  ends  your  career!  You  will  dig  a 
piece  of  ground  to  grow  maize  and  plantains  for 
jour  family ; — ^you  will  read  history  in  your  piazza, 
and  see  your  daughters  dance  in  the  shade,  while 
jour  name  will  never  be  mentioned  but  as  that  of 
a  traitor.     So,  here  ends  your  career !  "^ 

^  From  no  one  so  often  as  you,  father,  have  I 
bend  that  man's  career  never  ends."^ 

The  priest  made  no  reply. 

"  How  lately  was  it,"  pursued  Toussaint,  **  that 
jou  encouraged  my  children,  when  they,  who  fear 
neither  the  wild  bull  nor  the  tornado,  looked  some- 
what fearfully  up  to  the  eclipsed  moon !  Who 
was  it  but  you  that  told  them  that  though  that 
blessed  light  seemed  blotted  out  from  the  sky,  it 
was  not  so;  but  that  behind  the  black  shadow, 
God's  hand  was  still  leading  her  on  through  the 
heaven,  still  pouring  radiance  into  her  lamp,  not  the 
less  bright  because  it  was  hidden  from  men  ?     A 
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thicjc  shadow  is  about  to  pass  upon  my  name ;  but 
is  it  not  possible,  father,  that  God  may  still  be 
feeding  my  soul  with  light, — still  guiding  me  to- 
wards himself?  Will  you  not  once  more  tell  me 
that  man's  career  never  ends?" 

"  In  a  certain  sense — in  a  certain  seDse,  that  i> 
true,  my  son.  But  our  career  here  is  what  God 
has  put  into  our  own  hands :  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  throwing  away  his  gift  and  his  favour. 
How  will  you  answer  when  be  asks  you,  '  Wlwt 
hast  thou  done  with  the  rank  and  the  power  I  put 
into  thy  hand?  How  hast  thou  used  them?' 
Wliat  can  you  then  answer,  but  '  I  flung  them 
away,  and  made  myself  useless  and  a  reproach.' 
You  know  what  a  station  you  hold  in  this  camp- 
bow  you  are  prized  by  the  General  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  military  discipline  you  have  introduced  i 
and  by  me,  and  all  the  wise  and  relipous,  for  the 
sobriety  of  manners  and  purity  of  morals  of  which 
you  are  an  example  in  yourself,  and  which  you 
have  cherished  among  your  troops,  so  that  your, 
soldiers  are  the  boast  of  the  whole  alliance.  Yoo- 
know  this — that  you  unite  the  influence  of  the 
priest  with  the  power  of  the  commander;  and  yet 
you  are  going  to  cast  off  both,  with  all  the  duties 
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which  belong  to  them,  and  sink  yourself  in  infamy 
—and  with  yourself,  the  virtues  you  have  advo- 
cated.    How  will  you  answer  this  to  Grod  ?  ^ 

**  Father,  was  there  not  one  in  whose  path  lay  all 
the  lungdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them, 
and  who  yet  chose  ignominy — to  be  despised  by  the 
worfciy  instead  of  to  lead  it  ?  And  was  God  severe 
with  him  t  Forgive  me,  father ;  but  have  you  not 
me  to  follow  him,  though  far  off  as  the 
moon  from  the  setting  sun  ?  " 

**  That  was  a  case,  my  son,  unique  in  the  world. 
The  Saviour  had  a  lot  of  his  own.  Common  men 
hare  rulers  appointed  them  whom  they  are  to  serve; 
and,  if  in  rank  and  honour,  so  much  the  greater  the 
iSivour  of  God.  You  entered  this  service  with  an 
upright  mind  and  pure  intent ;  and  here,  therefore, 
cm  you  most  safely  remain,  instead  of  casting  your- 
wdf  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  which, 
you  know,  the  Son  of  God  refused  to  do.  Re- 
member his  words, '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God/  Be  not  tempted  yourself,  by  pride  of 
heart,  to  compare  your  lot  with  that  of  Christ, 
wluch  was  unique.'" 

'**  He  devoted  himself  for  the  whole  race  of  man : 
bc^  and  he  alone.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 

VOL.   I.  H 
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may  be  periods  of  time  when  changes  are  appointed 
to  take  place  among  men — among  nations,  and  even 
among  races;  and  that  a  common  man  may  then  be 
called  to  devote  himself  for  that  nation,  or  for  that 
race.  Father,  I  feel  that  the  hour  may  be  come  for 
the  negro  race  to  be  redeemed;  and  that  I,  a  common 
man,  may  so  far  devole  myself  as  not  to  stand  in  the, 
way  of  their  redemption,  1  feel  that  I  must  step\ 
out  from  among  those  who  have  never  admitted  thai 
negroes'  claims  to  manhood.  If  God  should  open  to, 
me  away  tosene  the  blacks  better,  1  shall  be  found 
ready.  Meantime,  not  for  another  day  will  I  standi 
in  the  light  of  their  liberties. — Father,"  he  conti^ 
Dued,  with  an  eagerness  which  grew  as  he  s 
"  you  know  something  of  the  souls  of  slaves.  Yo 
know  how  they  are  smothered  in  the  lusts  of  th 
body,  how  they  are  debased  by  the  fear  of  nuu 
how  blind  they  are  to  the  providenceof  God  !  You, 
know  how  oppression  has  put  out  the  eyes  of  theiri 
souls,  and  withered  its  sinews.  If  now,  at  lengthy, 
a  Saviour  has  once  more  for  them  stretched  out  hMi, 
healing  hand,  and  bidden  them  see,  and  a 
be  strong,  shall  I  resist  the  work  ?  And  you,  father, 
will  you  not  aid  it  ?  I  would  not  presume :  but  if  I 
might  say  all  .  .  ■ 
"  Say  on,  my  son." 
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^  Having  reproved  and  raised  the  souls  of  slaves, 
would  h  not  henceforth  be  a  noble  work  for  you  to 
guide  tbetr  wuls  as  men?  If  you  would  come 
MUOfog  Of  as  a  soldier  of  Christ,  who  is  bound  to 
no  tide  in  earthly  quarrels, — if  you  would  come  as 
to  those  who  need  you  most,  the  lowest,  the 
poQicst,  the  most  endangered,  what  a  work  may  lie 
between  this  hour  and  your  last !  What  may  your 
list  hour  be,  if,  day  by  day,  you  have  trained  our 
mk  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  ! 
The  b^;inning  most  be  lowly ;  but  the  kind  heart 
of  the  Christian  priest  is  lowly :  and  you  would 
humble  yourself  first  to  teach  men  thus, — ^you 
were  wrong  to  steal,^ — *  you  were  wrong  to  drink,' 
'  yoQ  were  wrong  to  take  more  wives  than  one,  and 
to  strike  your  children  in  passion.**  Thus  humbly 
mift  you  begin :  but  among  free  men,  liow  high 
may  you  not  rise  ?  Before  you  die,  you  may  have 
kd  diem  to  rule  their  own  spirits,  and,  from  the 
throne  of  that  sovereignty,  to  look  far  into  the 
depths  of  the  heavens,  and  over  the  history  of  the 
sorld:  so  that  they  may  live  in  the  light  of  God^s 
eountenance,  and  praise  him  almost  like  the  angels: 
— fi>r,  yon  know,  he  has  made  us,  even  us,  but  a 
little  lower  than  they/' 

H  2 
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"  This  would  be  a  noble  work,"  said  Laxabon, 
much  moved :  "  and  if  God  is  really  about  to  free 
your  race,  lie  will  appoinl  a  worthy  servant  for  ttie 
office.  My  duty,  however,  lies  here.  I  have  here 
souls  in  charge,  without  being  troubled  with 
doubts  as  to  the  intentions  of  God  and  of  men. 
I  told  you,  the  General  does  not  think  so  iDuch  ■ 
you  do  of  this  event ;  nor  even  does  Jeau  Fran^w^ 
If  you  act  rasiily,  you  will  repent  for  ever  havii^ 
quitted  the  path  of  loyalty  and  duty.  1  warn  yoa 
to  pause,  and  see  what  course  events  will  take. 
adinonisL  you  not  hastily  to  desert  the  path  of 
loyally  and  duty." 

"If  it  had  pleased  God,"  said  Toussaint,  humbly, 
"  to  release  me  from  the  ignorance  of  slavery  wb<a> 
he  gave  me  freedom,  I  might  now  be  able  to  1^ 
open  my  heart  as  I  desire  to  do ;  I  might  declai 
the  reasons  which  persuade  me  so  strongly  as  I£ 
persuaded.  But  I  am  ignorant,  and  unskilful  i| 
reasoning  with  one  like  you,  father." 

■*  It  is  therefore  that  we  are  appointed  to  guide 
and  help  you,  my  son.  You  now  know  my  mind^. 
and  have  received  my  admonition.  Let  us  f 
to  confession ;  for  the  morning  draws  on  town 
the  hour  for  mass." 
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** Father,  I  cannot  yield  to  your  admonition. 
Repiove  me  as  you  will,  I  cannot.  There  is  a 
¥noe  within  me  stronger  than  yours.^ 

^  I  fear  so,  my  son  ;  nor  can  I  doubt  what  that 
fone  is,  nor  whence  it  comes.  I  will  pray  for  you, 
that  yo«  may  have  strength  to  struggle  with  the 
tempter." 

^  Not  so,  father  :  rather  pray  that  I  may  have 
ttmgth  to  obey  this  new  voice  of  duty,  alone  as  I 
aa,  discountenanced  as  I  shall  be.**^ 

^*  Impossible,  my  son.  I  dare  not  so  pray  for 
one  self-willed  and  precipitate ;  nor,  till  you  bring 
a  humble  and  obedient  mind,  can  I  receive  your 
floafesBion.  There  can  be  no  absolution  where 
there  is  reservation.  Consider,  my  dear  son  \  I 
only  desire  you  to  pause.^' 

**  Delay  is  treachery,"  said  Toussaint.  "  This 
day  the  decree  and  proclamation  will  be  made  known 
through  the  forces :  and  if  I  remain,  this  night's 
«m  sets  on  my  condemnation.  I  shall  not  dare  to 
pay,  clothed  in  my  rank,  this  night^ 

^Go  DOW,  my  son.  You  see  it  is  dawning. 
Too  have  lost  the  present  opportunity ;  and  you 
■mst  now  leave  me  to  my  duties.  When  you  can 
return  hither  to  yours,  you  will  be  welcome."" 
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Toussaint  paid  him  bis  wonted  reverence,  and 
left  the  tent. 

Arrived  in  his  own,  he  threw  himself  on  tb« 
couch  like  a  heart-hroken  man. 

"  No  help !  no  guidance !  "  thought  he.  '*  i 
am  desolate  and  alone.  1  never  thought  to  hav« 
been  left  without  a  guide  from  God,  He  lesvet 
me  with  my  sins  upon  my  soul,  unconfessed,  unab- 
solved: and,  thus  burdened  and  rebuked,  I  must 
enter  ujwn  the  course  which  I  dare  not  refuse 
But  this  voice  within  me  which  bids  me  go, — 
whence  and  what  i^  it!  Whence  is  it  but  from 
God  ?  And  how  can  1  tlicrefore  say  that  I  am 
alone?  There  is  no  man  that  I  can  rely  on, — not 
even  one  of  Christ's  anointed  priests ;  but  is  there 
not  he  who  redeemed  men?  and  will  lie  reject  me 
if,  in  my  obedienco,  I  come  to  him  ?  I  will  try, — 
]  will  dare.  I  am  alone;  and  he  will  hear  and 
help  me." 

Without  priest,  without  voice,  without  form  of 
words,  he  confessed  and  prayed,  and  no  longer  felt 
that  he  was  alone.  He  arose,  clear  in  mind,  and 
strong  in  heart :  wrote  and  seated  up  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission,  steppt'd  into  the  next  tent 
to  rouse  the  three  boys,  desiring  them  to  dress  for 
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e«rly  mass,  and  prepare  for  their  return  to  their 
homes  immediately  afterwards.  He  then  entered 
his  own  inner  apartment,  where  Fapalier  was 
sleeping  so  soundly  that  it  was  probable  the  early 
mov-ements  of  siunt*8-day  festivities  in  the  camp 
woald  not  awaken  him.  As  he  could  not  show 
hinuielf  abixiad  till  the  Greneral*s  protection  was 
tecnred,  his  host  let  him  sleep  on ;  opening  and 
Aotting  his  clothes*  chest,  and  gomg  through  the 
whole  prepanitioQ  far  appearance  on  the  parade  in 
full  uniform,  without  disturbing  his  wearied  guest, 
who  hardly  moved  even  at  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
and  the  stir  of  morning  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER    Vir, 


THE    ACT. 

Papalier  was  probably  the  only  person  in  tBe 
valley  who  did  not  attend  mass  on  this  sainlVday 
murning.  The  Spanish  genera!  was  early  seen, 
BuiTounded  by  his  MafP,  moving  towards  the  rising 
ground,  outside  the  camp,  on  which  stood  the 
church,  erected  for  the  use  of  the  troops  when  the 
encampment  was  formed.  The  soldiers,  both 
Spanish  and  negro,  had  some  time  before  filed  out 
of  their  tents,  and  been  formed  for  their  short 
march ;  and  they  now  came  up  in  order,  tlie  white* 
approaching  on  the  right,  and  the  blacks  on  the 
left,  till  their  forces  joined  before  the  church.  Tl»^ 
sun  had  not  yet  shone  down  into  the  valley  ;  and 
the  dew  lay  on  the  grass,  and  dropped  like 
from  the  broad  eaves  of  the  church-roof,— from 
the  points  of  the  palm-teaves  with  which  it 
tliatched. 
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This  church  was  little  morv  tfaoa  a 
inclosure.  It  was  well  shaded  froa  the 
suD  by  its  broad  and  low  roof;  but, 
comer  posts,  the  sides  could  hanUr  be  snc  n 
filled  in  by  the  bamboos  which 
columns,  at  intervals  of  several  i 
that  passed  within  could  be  seen  finoo 
except  that  the  vestrj  and  the  part 
bad  their  walls  interwoven  with 
impervious  to  the  eye.  The 
thick  with  moss, — cushioned  tiwcxtsuinr  iir  Tut 
knees  of  the  worshippers.  The  maa  -mfsrt  liife 
wooden  bencjies,  except  the  dicr.  n«^si>»fC  vnti 
damask,  which  was  reserved  ijc  zsm:  Irfisnuii 
d'Hennona. 

Here  the  General  took  his  place,  bsk  suF 
themselves  on  the  benches  behind.  J^sl  F 
entered  after  him,  and  sealed  hia&tt^  iml  lut 
rile  range  of  benches.  Xen  kt!a^m»si  Z 
Breda,  alone,  having  kft  \m  fcsoK  fMnmait  irxh  ta^ 
soldiers.  Some  few  more  adfrniexsL  nv^snm  tM: 
altar;  it  being  underscood  ttac  zsMvngr  wta  va  m 
wished  to  communicaxe.  Ax  3iissr*ii  ti  t, 
empty  benches  wa*  then  iefc.  sm  ci/ft  fipppsr  ^ 
the  church  was  thronged  bv  «en.  vt  He 
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could  find  room ;  the  rest  clneing  id  raund  the 
hiiilding,  so  as  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  priest,  anci 
join  in  liie  service. 

Thtre  was  a  gay  air  about  the  assemblage 
scarcely  subdued  by  the  place  and  the  occasion 
which  brought  them  to  it.  Almost  every 
carried  a  stem  of  the  white  amaryllis,  plucked  front 
among  the  high  grass,  with  which  it  grew  thickly 
intermixed  all  over  the  valley  ;  aod  beautiful  to  tba 
eye  were  the  snowy,  drooping  blossoms,  cootrasting 
with  the  rich  dark  green  of  their  leaves.  Some 
few  brouglit  twigs  of  the  orange  and  the  lime ;  and 
the  sweet  udour  of  the  blossoms  pervaded  the  plan 
like  a  holy  incense,  as  the  tirst  stirring  airs  of  mom* 
ing  breathed  around  and  through  the  building. 
There  were  smiles  on  almost  every  face;  and  a 
hum  of  low,  but  joyous,  greetings  was  heard  with^ 
out,  till  the  loud  voice  of  the  priest,  reciting  the 
Creed,  hushed  every  olher.  ITie  only  countenanoe 
of  great  seriousness  present  was  that  of  Toussaint; 
and  his  bore  an  expression  of  solemnity,  if  not  of 
melancholy,  which  struck  every  one  who  looked 
upon  him, — and  he  always  was  looked  upon  by 
every  one.  His  personal  ((uulities  had  stroi^y 
attracted   the   attention  of    Uic   Spauish   general. 
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Jem  Fnuifais  watched  hb  every  movemeDt  with 
the  mingled  triumph  and  jealousy  of  a  superior  in 
nnk^  but  a  rival  in  fame ;  and  by  the  negro  troops 
he  waa  ao  beloved,  that  nothing  but  the  strict  disci- 
pline whidi  he  enforced  could  have  prevented  their 
fcilowiog  him  in  crowds  wherever  he  went  When- 
ever he  smiliBd,  as  he  passed  along  in  conversation, 
diej  laughed  without  inquiring  why;  and  now, 
tUa  mming,  on  observing  the  gravity  of  his  coun- 
tfaancTj  they  glanced  from  one  to  another,  as  if  to 
inquire  the  cause. 

The  priest,  having  communicated,  at   length 
descended  from  before  the  altar,   to  administer 
the  wafer  to  such  as  desired  to  receive  it     Among 
these,  Toussaint  bent  his  head  lowest, — so  low, 
that  the  first  slanting  sun-beam  that  entered  be- 
neath the  thatch  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  head, 
while  every  other  head  remained  in  the  shadow  of 
the  roof.     In  after  days,  the  negroes  then  present 
recalled  this  appearance.    Jean  Fran^ais,  observing 
that  General  Hermona  was  making  some  remark 
about  Toussaint  to  the  officers  about  him,  endea- 
voured to  assume  an  expression  of  deep  devotion 
abo :  but  in  vain.     No  one  thought  of  saying  of 
Uni  what  the  General  was  at  that  moment  saying 
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of  his  brother  in  Brms,— "  God  could  not  visit  a 
Boul  more  pure." 

When  the  bleesing  had  been  given,  and  the  few 
concluding  verses  of  Scripture  read,  the  General 
wsR  the  first  to  leave  his  place.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
and  Toussaint  moved  towards  one  another  by  the 
SBnte  impulse,  for  they  met  in  the  aisle  between 
the  benches. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  of  business  to  speak  with 
you,  General,— a  work  of  justice  to  ask  you  to  per^ 
form  without  delay,"  said  Toussaint. 

"Good!"  said  the  General.  *' In  justice  there 
should  be  no  delay.  I  will  therefore  breakfast 
with  you  in  your  tent.     Shall  we  proceed  ?" 

He  put  his  arm  within  that  of  Toussaint,  who, 
however,  gently  withdrew  his,  and  stepped  back 
with  a  profound  bow  of  respect.  General  Her- 
mona  looked  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
take  this  as  an  act  of  humility,  or  to  be  oflended ; 
but  he  smiled  on  Toussaint's  saying, 

"  It  is  not  without  reasons  that  I  decline  honour 
in  this  place  this  morning, — reasons  which  I  wilt 
explain. —  Shall  I  conduct  you  to  my  tent?  Atid 
these  gentlemen  of  your  slaff" ?" 

*'  As  we  have  business,  my  friend,  I  will  con» 
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■lone.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  there  is  any  quarrel 
between  us,  Toussaint.  If  you  have  to  ask  justice 
of  me,  I  dedare  to  you  I  know  not  the  cause." 

^  It  is  not  for  myself,  General,  that  I  ask  jus- 
tice. I  have  ever  received  from  you  more  than 
jtttice.^ 

^  You  have  attached  your  men  to  yourself  with 
angular  skill,"  said  the  General,  on  their  way  down 
the  slope  from  the  church,  as  he  closely  observed 
the  eountenanoes  of  the  black  soldiers,  which 
brightened,  as  if  touched  by  the  sunlight,  on  the 
approach  of  their  commander.  ^^  Their  attach- 
nent  to  you  is  singular.  I  no  longer  wonder 
It  your  achievements  in  the  field." 

^*'  It  is  by  no  skill  of  mine,"  replied  Toussaint ; 
**  it  is  by  the  power  of  past  tyranny.  The  hearts 
of  negroes  are  made  to  love.  Hitherto,  all  love  in 
whkh  the  mind  could  share  has  been  bestowed 
upon  those  who  degraded  and  despised  them.  In 
me  they  see  one  whom,  while  obeying,  they  may 
love  as  a  brother." 

^  The  same  might  be  said  of  Jean  Fran9ais,  as 
tar  as  your  reasons  go ;  but  Jean  Fran^ais  is  not 
beloved  like  you.  He  looks  gayer  than  you,  my 
friend,  notwithstanding.     He  is  happy  in  his  new 
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rank,  prabsbly.     Yau  have  heard  that  he  is  enno' 
bled  by  the  court  of  Spain  ?" 

"  I  had  not  heard  it.     It  will  please  him." 

"  It  evidently  does.  He  is  made  a  noble ;  and 
his  military  rank  is  now  that  of  lieutenant-general. 
Your  turn  will  come  next,  my  friend ;  and  if  pro- 
motion went  strictly  according  to  personal  merit, 
no  one  would  have  been  advanced  sooner  than 
you." 

*'  I  do  not  desire  promotion,  and  .  .  .  .  " 

"  Ah  !  there  your  stoical  philosophy  comes  in. 
But  I  will  show  you  another  way  of  applying 
it.  Rank  brings  ceres;  so  that  one  who  is  not 
a  stoic  may  have  an  excuse  for  shrinking  from 
it ;  but  a  stoic  despises  cares. — Ha !  we  have  some 
young  soldiers  here,"  he  said,  as  Moysc  and  his 
cousins  stood  beside  the  way,  to  make  their  obeis- 
ance ;  "  and  very  perfect  soldiers  they  look,  voun^ 
as  they  arc.   They  seem  born  for  military  ser\-ice.'* 

"  They  were  born  slaves,  my  lord;  but  they  have 
now  the  loyal  hearts  of  freemen  within  them, 
amidst  the  ignorance  and  follies  of  their  youtb.'^ 

"  They  are  . . ." 

•'  My  nephew  and  my  two  sons,  my  lord." 
And  why  mounted  at  this  huur  ? ' 
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^  They  are  goiog  to  their  homes,  by  my 
onnectioii* 

^  If  it  were  not  that  you  have  bunness  with  me, 
wUch  I  suppateyoadearethem  Dottooverhear  •  •  ,'^ 

^  It  IS  at  you  say,  GeDeraL** 

**  If  it  had  not  been  to,  I  would  have  requested 
that  they  might  be  at  our  table  this  morning.  A) 
it  ]fl|  I  will  not  deli^  their  journey." 

And  the  General  touched  his  hat  to  the  lads,  with 
i  gradoosnesB  which  made  them  -bend  low  their 
ncovered  heads,  and  report  marvels  at  home  of 
die  deportment  of  the  Marquis  d'^Hefmona.  Seeing 
how  their  father  was  occupied,  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  grasp  of  his  hand  as  he  passed,  received 
from  him  a  letter  for  their  mother,  and  waited  only 
liD  he  and  his  guest  had  disappeared  within  the 
tnt^  to  gallop  off.  They  wondered  at  being  made 
the  bearers  of  a  letter,  as  they  knew  that  his  horse 
vas ordered  to  be  ready  beside  his  tent,  immediately 
ifker  breakfast,  and  had  not  a  doubt  of  his  arriving 
at  the  shore  almost  as  soon  as  themselves. 

Papalier  was  lounging  on  the  couch  beside  the 
table  where  breakfast  was  spread,  when  General 
Hermona  and  his  host  entered.  He  started  up, 
casting  a  look  of  doubt  upon  Toussaint. 
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"  Fear  nothing,  M.  Papalier,"  said  Toussunt ; 
*'  General  Hermona  has  engaged  to  listen  to  my  plea 
for  justice. — My  lord,  M.  Papalier  was  amicably 
received  by  your  lordship  on  crossing  the  frontier, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  your  welcome,  has  remained 
on  the  island  till  too  late  to  escape,  withont  your 
especial  protection,  a  fate  lie  dreads." 

"  You  mean  being  delivered  up  as  a  republican  ?'* 

"  Into  the  hands  of  my  own  negroes,  my  lord." 
said  Papalier,  bitterly.  "That  is  the  fate  secretly 
designed  for  any  uufortunate  planter  who  may  yet 
have  survived  the  recent  troubles  over  the  frontier.* 

"  But  how  can  I  protect  you  P  The  arrange- 
ment is  none  of  mine ;  I  cannot  interfere  with  it." 

"  Only  by  forgetting  in  this  single  instance  the 
point  of  time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  fur- 
nishing me  with  a  pass  which  shall  enable  roe  to 
sail  for  Europe,  as  [  acknowledge  I  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago." 

"  So  this  is  the  act  of  justice  you  asked  from  me, 
Touosaint  !  Why  did  you  not  say  favour  ?    1  shall  ^' 
do  it  witli  much  more  pleasure  as  a  slight  favour  to 
one  whom  I  strongly  regard.     You  shall  Iiave  your 
safe-conduct,  M.  Papalier.     In  the  mean  time  .  . ," 

And  he  looked  towards  the  steaming  chooolate 
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and  the  piles  of  fruit  on  tl^  tables  as  if  bis  appetite 
vas  growing  urgent. 

^  One  word  more,  my  lord,  before  offering  you 
my  weloooie  to  my  table/  said  Toussaint.  *^  I 
beseedi  you  to  consider  the  granting  this  pass  as 
m  act  of  justice,  or  of  anything  rather  than  favour 
to  me.  Yesterday,  I  would  have  accepted  a  hundred 
favours  from  you;  to-day,  with  equal  respect,  I 
nst  refiise  even  one.  I  pledge  myself  to  tell  you 
why,  before  you  rise  from  table,  to  which  I  now 
avite  you.^ 

^  I  do  not  understand  all  this,  Toussaint.^ 

'^  I  have  pledged  myself  to  explain.*^ 

**  And  you  say  there  is  no  personal  feeling, — no 
cfence between  us?^ 

''If  any,  my  lord,  I  alone  am  the  offender. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to ** 

**  O  yes,  I  will  breakfast ;  and  was  never  more 
mdy.  M.  Papalier,  our  morning  mass  has  kept 
fou  waiting,  I  fear.*" 

Papalier  seated  himself,  but  was  near  starting  up 
i^pjn  when  he  saw  his  negro  host  preparing  to 
idke  his  place  between  his  two  guests.  Papalier 
hid  never  yet  sat  at  table  with  a  negro ;  and  his 
mpulse  was  to  resent  the  necessity :  but  a  stem 
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look  from  the  General  warned  him  to  Eubmit 
quietly  to  the  usages  of  the  new  state  of  society 
which  he  had  remained  to  witness;  and  he  sat 
through  the  meal,  joining  occasionally  in  the  caa- 
versation,  which,  fur  his  sake,  was  kept  clear  of 
subjects  which  might  annoy  him. 

As  soon  as  the  servants,  after  producing  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  l)ad  withdrawn,  the  General  wrote 
a  safe-conduct,  and  delivered  it  to  M.  Papolier, 
with  an  intimation  that  an  attendant  should  be 
ready  to  guide  him  to  the  nearest  port,  at  his  ear- 
liest convenience.  Papalier  understood  this  as  it 
was  meant, — as  a  hint  that  there  must  be  no  delay. 
He  declared  therefore  his  wish  to  depart,  as  soon  as 
the  heat  of  the  day  should  decline. 

'*  And  now,  my  lord ,"  said  Toussaint— 

"  Yes,  now  for  the  explanation  of  this  fancy  of 
not  receiving  kindness  from  your  best  friends. 
Let  us  hear." 

"  I  have  this  morning,  my  lord,  dispatched 
letters  to  Dun  Joachim  Garcia,  at  St.  Domingo^" 

"  You  are  in  communication  with  the  Colmial 
Government :  and  not  through  me !  What  can 
this  mean  f " 

"  And  here,  my  lord,  are  exact  copies  of  my 
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ktten,  w]i]di  I  request  the  £ivour  of  you  to  read, 
and,  if  I  may  be  parmitted  to  say  so,  without  haste 
or  prqudiee, — though,  in  this  case,  it  is  much  to 


ToaaMint  disappeared  in  the  inner  apartment ; 
but  not  before  he  sair  asmile  on  Papalier's  face^ — 
a  smile  which  told  of  amusement  at  the  idea  of  a 
negro  sanding  despatches  of  any  importance  to  the 
bead  of  the  government  of  the  Spanish  colony. 

The  General  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  of  the 
same  amusement.  His  countamnce  was  perplexed 
and  anxious.  He  certainly  obeyed  Toussaint's 
wishes  as  to  not  being  in  haste ;  for  he  read  the 
papers  (which  were  few  and  short)  again  and 
again.  He  had  not  laid  them  down  when  Tou&- 
flunt  reappeared  from  within, — no  longer  glittering 
in  his  uniform  and  polished  arms,  but  dressed  in 
fab  old  plantation  clothes,  and  with  his  woollen  cap 
in  his  hand.  Both  his  guests  first  gazed  at  him, 
and  then  started  from  their  seats. 

Toussaint  merely  passed  through  the  tent, 
bowing  low  to  the  General,  and  bidding  him 
iiyrewdL  A  confused  noise  outside,  followed 
by  a  shout,  roused  Hermona  from  his  astonish- 
ment* 
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"  He  is  addressing  the  troops  !  "  he  cried,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  and  rushing  forth. 

Toussaint  was  not  addressing  the  troops.  He 
was  merely  informing  Jacques,  whom  he  had  re- 
quested to  be  in  waiting  there,  beside  hi s  horse,  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  commander, — no  longer  in  the 
forces  ;  and  that  the  recent  proclamation,  by  show- 
ing him  that  the  cause  of  negro  freedom  was  now 
one  with  that  of  the  present  government  of  France, 
was  the  reason  of  his  retirement  from  the  Spani^ 
territory.  He  explained  himself  thus  far,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  considered  a  traitor  to  the  lost 
cause  of  royalty  in  France;  but,  rather,  loyal  la 
that  of  his  colour,  from  the  first  day  of  its  becooi- 
ing  a  cause. 

Numbers  became  aware  that  something  unusual 
was  going  forward,  and  were  thronging  to  the 
spot,  when  the  General  rushed  forth,  swokI  in 
hand,  shouting  aloud, 

"  The  traitor  !  Seize  the  trwtor  !  Soldien ! 
seize  the  traitor ! " 

Toussaint  turned  in  an  instant,  and  sprang  upon 
his  horse.  Not  a  negro  would  lay  hands  on  hhn ; 
bat  they  cast  upon  him,  in  token  of  honour,  tlie 
blossoms  of  the  amarylUs  and  the  orange  that  th*y 
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curried.  The  Spanish  soldiers^  however,  endea- 
▼oured  to  close  round  him  and  hem  him  in,  as  the 
General^s  voice  was  still  heard, 

^  Soze  him !  Bring  him  in,  dead  or  alive ! " 
Touflsaint,  however,  was  a  perfect  horseman; 
and  his  favourite  horse  served  him  well  in  this 
crisia.  It  burst  through,  or  bounded  over,  all  op- 
positioo,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of  white  blossoms 
which  strewed  the  way,  instantly  carried  him 
bqrond  the  camp.  Well*mounted  soldiers,  and 
many  of  them,  were  behind,  however ;  and  it  was  a 
bard  race  between  the  fugitive  and  his  pursuers,  as 
it  was  witnessed  from  the  camp.  Along  the  river 
bank,  and  over  the  bridge,  the  danger  of  Toussaint 
mpjpeared  extreme ;  and  the  negroes,  watching  the 
countenance  of  Jacques,  preserved  a  dead  silence 
when  all  the  horsemen  had  disappeared  in  the 
woods  which  clothed  the  steep.  Then  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  summit  of  that  ridge, 
wheie  the  road  crossed  a  space  clear  of  trees ;  and 
there,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  appeared 
the  solitary  horseman,  who,  unencumbered  with 
heavy  arms,  and  lightly  clothed,  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  soldiers  in  mounting  the  ascent. 
He  was  still  followed;  but  he  was  just  disappearing 
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over  the  ridge,  when  the  foremost  soldier  issued 
from  the  wood  behind  hitn. 

"He  is  safe!  he  is  safe!"  was  murmured 
through  the  throng;  and  the  words  reached  the 
cars  of  the  Genera!  in  a  tone  which  convinced  him 
that  the  attachment  of  tlie  black  troops  to  Tau»> 
siunt  Breda  was  as  strong  as  he  himself  had  that 
morning  declared  it  lo  be. 

"  Now  you  see,  General,"  said  Papalier,  turning 
into  the  tent,  from  which  he  too  had  come  forth  in 
the  excitement  of  the  scene, — "  j-ou  «ee  what  you 
have  to  exjiect  from  these  negroes," 

"  !  see  what  I  have  to  expect  from  you,"  repbed 
the  General,  with  severity.  "  It  is  enough  to 
witness  how  you  speak  of  a  man  to  whom  you  owe 
your  life  this  very  day, — and  not  for  the  first 
time." 

"  Nay,  General,  1  have  called  him  no  names, — 
not  even  'traitor.'" 

"  I  have  not  owed  him  my  hfe,  M.  Papalier :  and 
you  are  not  the  commander  of  these  forces.  It  is 
my  duty  to  prevent  the  defection  of  the  negro 
troops ;  and  I  therefore  used  the  language  of  the 
government  I  serve  in  proclaiming  him  a  traitor. 
Had  it  been  in  mere  speculation  between  him  and 
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myself  that  those  papers  had  come  in  question,  God 

knows  I  should  have   called  him  something  very 

different." 
^^  There  is  something  in  the  man  that  infatuates 

—that  blinds  one's   judgment,    certainly,^    said 

Papalier.     *"*  His  master,  Bayou,  spoiled  him  with 

letting  him  educate  himself  to  an  absurd  extent. 

I  always  told   Bayou  so;  and  there  is  no  saying 

DOW  what  the  consequences  may  be.      It  is  my 

opnion  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  him  yet.** 

*'  Probably,"  said  the  General,  gathering  up  his 

papers,  as  his  aide  entered,  and  leaving  the  tent  in 

conversation  with  him,  almost  without  a  farewell 

Dodceof  Papalier. 

The    negro    troops  were  busy,   to  a  man,    in 
learning  from  Jacques,  and  repeating   to  one  an- 
other, the  particulars  of  what  was  in  the  proclar 
mation,  and  the  reasons  of  Toussaint's  departure. 
General  Hermona  found  that  the  two  remaining 
black  leaders,  Jean  Fran9ais  and  Biasson,  were  not 
infected  by  Toussaint's   convictions :   that,  on  the 
eoDtrary,  they  were  far  from  sorry  that  he  was  thus 
gone,  leaving  them  to  the  full  «ajoyment  of  Spanish 
gnce.     They  addressed  their  soldiers  in  favour  of 
loyalty,  and  in  denunciation  of  treason,  and  treated 
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the  proclamation  as  slightly  as  Don  Joachim  Garcia 
could  possibly  have  wished.  They  met  with  little 
response,  liowever;  and  every  one  feh,  amidst  I 
show  and  parade  and  festivity  of  the  day,  a  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  which  he  perceived  en 
no  less  in  his  neighbour  than  in  himself.  No  one't 
mind  was  in  the  business  or  enjoyment  of 
festival;  andno  one  could  be  greatly  surprised  at  anjr- 
thing  that  might  take  place,  though  the  men  \ 
sufficiently  orderly  in  the  discharge  of  their  du^ 
tu  render  any  interference  with  them  unwarrsnt- 
able,  and  any  precautions  against  their  defectioa 
impossible.  The  great  hope  lay  in  the  influence  tA 
the  two  leaders  who  remained,  as  the  great  fell 
waa  of  that  of  the  one  who  was  gone. 

The  Spanish  force  was  small,  constituting  onlj 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole ;  anil  of  these  tbt 
best  mounted  had  not  returned  from  the  punidl 
of  Toussaint; — not  because  they  could  follow  ha 
far  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  because  it  require 
some  skill  and  caution  to  get  back  in  broad  dan 
after  having  roused  expectation  all  along  the  I 

While  the  leaders  were   anxiously  calculating 
probabilities,  and  reckoning   forces,  Jacquee  « 
satisfying  himself  that  the  preponderance  of  nui 
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ben  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  his  absent  friend. 
His  hatred  <^  the  whites,  which  had  never  inter- 
mitted, was  wrought  up  to  strong  passion  this  day 
by  the  treatment  the  proclamation  and  bis  fnend 
had  remved.     He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  humUe  the  Spaniards  by  withdrawing  the 
force  which  enabled  them  to  hold  tlieir  posts,  and 
by  making  him  whom  they  called  a  traitor  more 
powerful  in  the  cause  of  the  blacks  than  they  could 
hcDoefbrth  be  in  that  of  royalist  France.     Fired 
with  these  thoughts,  he  was  hastily  passing  the  tent 
of  Toussaint,  which   he  had   supposed  deserted, 
when  he  heard  from  within,  speaking  in  anger  and 
fear,  a  voice  which  he  well  knew,  and  which  had 
power  over  him.     He  had  strong  reasons  for  re- 
membering the  first  time  he  had  seen  Therese— 
00  the  night  of  the  escape  across  the  frontier.    She 
was  strongly  associated  with  his  feelings  towards 
die  class  to  which  her  owner  belonged ;  and  he  knew 
chit  she,  beautiful,  lonely,  and  wretched,  shared 
dMMe  feelings.     If  he  had  not  known  this  from 
voids  dropped  by  her  during  the  events  of  this 
aorniog,  he  would  have  learned  it  now ;  for  she 
vas  declaring  her  thoughts  to  her  master,  loudly 
coough  for  any  one  who  passed  by  to  overhear. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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Jacques  entered  the  tent:  and  there  stood  TL^r^s^ 
declaring  that  she  would  leave  her  master,  and  never 
see  him  more,  but  prevented  from  escaping  by  Pa* 
palier  having  intercepted  her  passage  to  the  eDtraDC& 
Her  eyes  glowed  with  delight  on  the  appearance  of 
Jacques,  to  whom  she  immediately  addressed  her- 
self. 

"  I  will  not  go  with  him— I  will  not  go  with  bin 
to  Paris,  to  see  his  young  ladies.  He  shall  not 
take  care  of  me.  I  vill  take  care  of  myself.  1  will 
drown  myself,  sooner  than  go  with  him.  I  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  me,  but  I  will  not  ga" 

"  Yes,  you  will  care  what  hecomes  of  you, 
Th^r^se,  because  your  own  people  care," 
Jacques.  "  I  will  protect  you.  If  you  will  be  inf 
wife,  no  white  shall  molest  you  again." 

"  Be  your  wife  ! " 

*'  Yea.     I  love  the  blacks;  and  none  bo  1 
as  those  whom  the  whites  have  oppressed — do  a 
so  much  as  you.     If  you  will  be  my  wife,  i 
will . .  .- 

Here,  remembering  the  presence  of  a  whili( 
Jacques  explained  to  Th^rt^se  in  the  nt^ro  1 
guage  (which  she  understood,  though  she  alwa^ 
spoke  French),  the  new  hopes  which  had  ariaea 
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for  the  blades,  and  his  own  intention  of  following 
Touasaint,  to  make  him  a  chief.  He  concluded  in 
good  French,  smiling  maliciously  at  Papalier  as  he 
spoke, 

'*  You  will  come  with  me  now  to  the  priest,  and 

be  my  wife."" 

**  I  will,''  replied  Th^r^,  cahnly. 

"Go,"  said  Pi^lier.  **You  have  my  leave. 
I  am  thus  honourably  released  from  the  care  of 
jou  till  times  shall  change.  I  am  glad  that  you 
will  not  remain  unprotected,  at  least" 

"  Unprotected  ! "  exclaimed  Ther^se,  as  she 
threw  on  the  Spanish  mantle  which  she  was  now 
accustomed  to  wear  abroad.  "  Unprotected  ! 
And  what  has  your  protection  been  ?'^ 

^  Very  kind,  my  dear,  I  am  sure.  I  have  spent 
on  your  education  money  which  I  should  be  very 
^ad  of  now.  When  people  flatter  you,  Ther^se, 
(as  they  will  do ;  for  there  is  not  a  negress  in  all 
the  island  to  compare  with  you) — remember  who 
loade  you  a  lady.  You  will  promise  me  that 
much,  Ther^,  at  parting  V 

**  Remember  who  made  me  a  lady  ! — I  have 
fiMTgotten  too  long  who  made  me  a  woman,**^  said 
ese,  devoutly  upraising  her  eyes.     "  In  serv- 

I  2 
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ing  him  and  loving  my  huahand,  I  will  strive  to 
forget  you." 

"All  alike!"  muttered  Papalier,  as  the  pair 
went  out.  "  This  is  what  one  may  expect  from 
negroes,  as  the  General  will  learn  when  he  has 
had  enough  to  do  with  them.  They  are  all 
alike." 

This  great  event  in  the  life  of  Jacques  Dessalina 
did  not  delay  his  proceedings  for  more  than  batf. 
an-hour.  Noon  was  but  just  past,  when  he  led 
forth  his  wife  from  the  presence  of  the  priest, 
mounted  her  on  his  own  horse  before  hia  tent,  and 
sent  her  forward  under  the  escort  of  his  personal 
servant,  promising  to  overtake  her  almost  as  soon 
as  she  sliould  have  crossed  the  river.  When  she 
was  gone,  he  sent  the  word  through  the  negra 
soldiery,  who  gathered  round  him  almost  to  a  man, 
and  with  the  quietness  which  became  their  superior 
force.  Jean  Fran^ais  and  Biasson  were  left  with 
scarcely  twenty  followers  each  ;  and  those  fc* 
would  do  nothing.  The  whites  felt  themsclvea 
powerless  amidst  the  noon-day  heats,  and  opposed 
to  three-fold  numbers:  and  their  officers  found 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  allow  them  to 
look  on  quietly,  while  Jacques  led  away  his  little 
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army,  with  loud  made,  and  a  streaming  white  flag. 
A  few  tuM^emen  led  the  van,  and  closed  in  the  rear. 
The  rest  marched,  as  if  on  a  holiday  trip,  now 
flnging  to  the  music  of  the  band,  and  now  making 
the  hills  ring  again  with  the  name  of  Toussaint 
Bceda. 

As  General  Hermona,  entirely  indisposed  for  his 
flesta,  watched  the  march  through  his  glass  from 
the  entrance  of  his  tent,  while  the  notes  of  the 
vind-instruments  swelled  and  died  away  in  the 
itfll  air,  one  of  his  aides  was  overheard  by  him  to 
fliy  to  another, 

^  The  General  has  probably  changed  his  opinion 
fbce  he  said  to  you  this  morning,  of  Toussaint 
Breda,  that  God  could  not  visit  a  soul  more  pure. 
We  have  all  had  to  change  our  minds  rather  more 
npidly  than  suits  such  a  warm  climate.'*'* 

**  You  may  have  changed  your  opinions  since 
the  sun  rose,  gentlemen,"  said  Hermona :  '^  but  1 
m  not  sure  that  I  have.^ 

**  How  !  Is  it  possible  ?  We  do  not  under- 
bid you,  my  lord." 

**Do  you  suppose  that  you  understand  h'mi  ? 
Have  we  been  of  a  degraded  race,  slaves,  and 
nddenly  offered  restoration  to  full  manhood  and 
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citizenship  ?  How  otherwise  can  we  understand 
this  man  ?     I  do  not  profess  to  do  so." 

"  You  think  well  of  him,  my  lord?" 

^^  I  am  so  disposed.  Time,  however,  will  show. 
He  has  gone  away  magnanimously  enough,  alone, 
and  believing,  I  am  confident,  from  what  Father 
Laxabon  tells  me,  that  his  career  is  closed  :  but  I 
rather  think  we  shall  hear  more  of  him." 

'^  How  these  people  revel  in  music  !^  observed 
one  of  the  staff!  **'  How  they  are  pouring  it  forth 
now  r 

"  And  not  without  reason,  surely,"  said  Hei^ 
mona.     *^  It  is  their  exodus  that  we  are  watching.^ 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 


BKEDA  AGAIN. 


The  French  prodamatioii  was  efficiently  pub- 
lUied  along  the  line  of  inarch  of  the  blacks.  They 
diouted  and  sang  the  tidings  of  their  freedom, 
jaining  with  them  the  name  of  Toussaint  Breda. 
These  tidings  of  freedom  rang  through  the  ravines, 
and  echoed  up  the  sides  of  the  hills^  and  through 
the  depths  of  the  forests,  startling  the  wild  birds 
€D  the  mountain  ponds,  and  the  deer  among  the 
high  ferns;  and  bringing  down  from  their  fast- 
naaei  a  multitude  of  men  who  had  fled  thither 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes, 
and  to  escape  sharing  in  the  violence  of  the  negro 
Coroe  which  Jean  Franfus  had  left  behind  him^  to 
parsue  uncontrolled  their  course  of  plunder  and 
butchery.  Glad,  to  such,  were  the  tidings  of 
fitedom,  with  order,  and  under  the  command  of 
one   whose    name  was  never    mentioned  without 
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respect,  if  not  enthusiasm.  The  negro  who  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any  more  world  oti  the 
other  side  the  Cibao  peaks,  had  yet  learned  to  be 
proud  of  the  learning  of  Toussaint.  Tlie  slave 
who  conceived  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  innermost 
of  the  Mornes,  and  coaiing  forth  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects with  the  fire  of  the  lightning,  and  the  scathe 
of  the  hurricane,  was  yet  able  to  revere  the  piety  of 
Toussaint.  The  black  bandit  who  had  dipped  hii 
hands  in  the  bloiKi  of  his  master,  and  feasted  his 
ear  with  the  groans  of  the  innocent  babes  who  bad 
sat  upon  lijs  knee,  yet  ftlt  that  there  was  something 
impressive  in  the  simple  habit  of  forgiveness,  the 
vigilant  spirit  of  mercy  which  distinguished  Tous- 
saint Breda  from  all  his  brethren  in  arms, — from 
all  the  leading  men  of  his  colour,  except  his  friend 
Henri  Christophe.  At  the  name  of  Toussaiot 
Breda,  then,  these  flocked  down  into  the  road  by 
hundreds,  till  they  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
march  to  thousands.  The  Spanish  soldten^ 
returning  to  their  camp  by  such  by-ways  as  they 
could  find,  heard  again  and  again  from  a  distance' 
the  cries  of  welcome  and  of  triumph  ;  and  one  or 
two  of  them  chanced  to  witness  from  a  high  point 
of  rock,  or  through  a  thick  screen  of  foliage,  the 
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joyous  prqgresB  of  the  little  anny,  bastenhig  on  to 
find  their  chief.  These  involuntary  spies  gatherca 
at  evety  point  of  observation  news  which  would 
gall  the  very  soul  of  Jean  Fran9ais,  if  they  should 
gel  back  to  the  camp  to  tell  it 

Jacques  knew  where  to  seek  his  friend,  and  led 
the  way,  on  descending  from  the  hills,  straight 
across  the  [dain  to  the  Breda  estate,  where  Tous- 
saiot  meant  to  await  his  family.  How  unlike  was 
this  plantation  to  what  it  was  when  these  negroes 
had  seen  it  last  !  The  cane-fields,  heretofore  so 
trim  and  orderly,  with  the  tall  canes  springing 
from  the  clean  black  soil,  were  now  a  jungle.  The 
old  plants  had  run  up  till  they  had  leaned  over 
with  their  own  weight,  and  fallen  upon  one  another. 
Their  suckers  had  sprung  up  in  myriads^  so  that 
the  racoon  which  burrowed  among  them  could 
acaroely  make  its  way  in  and  out.  The  grass  on 
tlie  little  inclosed  lawns  grew  so  rank  that  the 
csttle,  now  wild,  were  almost  hidden  as  they  lay 
down  in  it ;  and  so  uneven  and  unsightly  were  the 
patches  of  growth,  that  the  blossoming  shrubs  with 
which  it  had  been  sprinkled  for  ornament,  now 
looked  forlorn  and  out  of  place,  flowering  amidst 

the  desolation.     The  slave  quarter  was   scarcely 
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distinguishable  from  the  wood  behind  it,  so  nearlj 
was  it  overgrown  with  weeds.  A  young  foal 
browsing  on  the  thatch,  and  a  crowd  of  glittering 
hzards  darted  out  and  awsy  on  the  approach  of 
human  feet. 

Jacques  did  not  stay  at  the  slave  quarter ;  but 
he  desired  his  company  to  remain  there  and  in  the 
neighbouring  field,  while  he  went  with  Therfee  lo 
bring  out  their  chief  to  them.  They  went  up  to 
the  house ;  but  in  no  one  of  its  deserted  chambers 
did  they  find  Toussaint. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  in  Iiia  own  cottage,"  said  Th^reie. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  replied  Jacques,  "that,  with 
this  fine  house  all  to  himself,  he  should  take  up 
with  that  old  hut  ?" 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Th^rise,  "  for  he  is  certainly 
not  here." 

When  they  reached  Toussainl'a  cottage,  it 
no  easy  matter  to  know  how  to  effect  an  entrance, 
Enormous  gourds  had  spread  their  network 
the  ground,  like  traps  for  the  feet  of  trcspasatTB. 
The  front  of  the  piazza  was  completely  overgrowo 
with  the  creepers  which  had  been  brought  there  only 
to  cover  ihc  posts,  and  hang  their  blossoms  from 
the  eaves.     They  had    now   spread   and  tangled 
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tbemselTeSy  till  they  made  the  house  look  like  a 
thicket.  In  one  place,  however,  between  two  of 
the  postB,  they  had  been  torn  down,  and  the 
erening  wind  was  toesiug  the  loose  coils  about. 
Jacques  entered  the  gap,  and  immediately  looked 
out  again,  smiling,  and  beckoning  Th^r^  to  come 
and  see.  There,  in  the  piazza,  they  found  Tons- 
fldnty  stretched  asleep  upon  the  bench, — so  soundly 
asleep,  for  once,  that  the  whispers  of  his  friends 
did  not  alter,  for  a  moment,  his  heavy  breathing. 

^  How  tired  he  must  be  I"  said  Jacques.  ^^  At 
other  times  I  have  known  his  sleep  so  light,  that  he 
was  broad  awake,  as  quick  as  a  lizard,  if  a  beetle 
£d  but  sail  over  his  head." 

"  He  may  well  be  tired/'  said  Therese.  "  A^'ou 
know  how  weary  he  looked  at  mass  this  morning. 
I  believe  he  had  no  rest  last  night ;  and  now  this 
inarch  to-day  . . 

**  Well !     He  must  rouse  up  now,  however ;  for 
is  business  will  not  wait."     And  he  called  him  by 
name. 

^  Henri !  '^  cried  Toussaint,  starting  up. 

*^  No,  not  Henri.  I  am  Jacques.  You  are  not 
iwake  yet,  and  the  place  is  dark.  I  am  your  friend 
Jacques,  five  inches  shorter  than  Henri.  You  see  ? '" 
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"  You  here,  Jacques !  and  Th^rese !  Surely  1 
am  not  awake  yet," 

"  Yes,  you  ore,  now  you  know  Th^rtse, — whom 
you  will  henceforth  look  upon  as  my  wife.  We  are 
both  free  of  tlie  whites  now,  for  ever." 

"  Is  it  posuble  ?" 

"  It  is  irue ;  and  we  will  tell  you  all  presently. 
But  first  explain  why  you  called  rne  Henri  as  yoa 
woke.  If  we  could  see  Henri  .  .  .  Wliy  did  you 
name  Henri?" 

"  Because  he  was  the  next  person  I  expected  to 
see.  I  met  one  on  the  way  who  knew  where  he 
WB8,  and  took  a  message  to  him." 

*'  If  we  could   learn   from    Henri  ..." 
Jacques. 

"  Here  is  Henri,"  said  the  calm,  kindly,  well- 
known  voice  of  the  (wwerful  Christophe,  who  now 
showed  himself  outside.  The  other  went  out  ta 
him,  and  greeted  him  heartily. 

"  What  news,  Henri  ?"  asked  Toussaint.  "  How 
are  affairs  at  Cap  ?  What  is  doing  about  the  pr^ 
clamation  there?" 

*'  AITairs  are  going  badly  at  Cap.  The  mulat- 
toes  will  no  more  bear  our  proclamation,  than  the 
whiles  would   bear  theirs.     They  have   shut  up, 
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General  Laveaux  in  prison ;  and  the  French,  with- 
out their  military  leader,  do  not  know  what  to  do 
next.  The  oommissarj  has  no  authority,  and  talks 
of  embarking  for  France;  and  the  troops  are  cursing 
the  negroes,  for  whose  sake,  they  say,  their  General 
is  imprisoned,  and  will  soon  die  of  the  heats.^ 

•*  We  must  deliver  General  Laveaux,"  said 
Toussaint.  <'  Our  work  already  lies  straight  be- 
tore  us.  We  must  raise  a  force.  Henri,  can  you 
bring  soldiers  ?  '* 

**  Ay,  Henri,*'  said  Jacques,  *'  what  force  can 
you  bring  to  join  ours?  General  Toussaint  Breda 
has  six  thousand  here  at  hand,  half  of  whom  are 
disciplined  soldiers,  well  armed.  The  rest  are  par- 
tially armed,  and  have  strong  hearts  and  ready 
liands." 

Toussaint  turned  round,  as  if  to  know  what 
Jacques  could  mean. 

*'  General,"  said  Jacques,  *'  the  army  I  speak  of 
ii  there,  among  those  fields,  burning  to  greet  you, 
their  commander :  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  believe, 
sipping  heartily  on  whatever  they  can  find  in  your 
wilderness  here,  in  the  shape  of  maize,  pumpkins, 
tod  plantains — and  what  else,  you  know  better 
than  I.     That  is  right,  Th^rese :    rest  yourself 
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in  the  piazza,  and  I  vill  bring  you  some  supper. 


"Six  tliousand,  did  you  say,  Jacques?"  said  ' 
Henri.     "  I  can  rally  two  thousand  this  night :  and 


e  will  i 


n  the  < 


.ay. 


"  We  must  free  Laveaux  before  sunrise,"  said  I 
Toussaint.  "  Will  our  troops  be  fit  for  a  march  ] 
after  this  supper  of  theirs,  Jacques — after  sup 
and  three  hours'  rest  ?" 

"  They  are  lit  at  this  moment  to  march  over  tlw  I 
island— to  swim  from  St,  Domingo  to  Fmnoe,  if  I 
you  will  only  lead  them,"  replied  Jacques.  "  Go  ] 
to  them,  and  they  will  do  what  you  will," 

"  So  be  it  i"  said  Toussaint,  his  bosom  for  a  c 
ment  heaving  with  the  thought  thai  his  career,  e»«i  1 
as  viewed   by  Father   Laxabon,   was  not  ended. 
*'  Henri,  what  is  the  state  of  the  plain  ?   Is  the  rood 
open  ?" 

'^  Far  from  it.     The  mulattocs  are  suspicious, 
and  on  the  watch  against  some  danger — I  believe 
they  are  not  clear  what.     J  avoided  some  of  their  . 
scouts ;  and  the  long  way  they  made  me  go  rouitd  I 
was  tlie  reason  of  my  being  late." 

Observing    that    Toussaint    looked    thoughtful, 
lie  proceeded :  "  1  imagine  there  is  no  force  in  the 
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plain  that  could  resist  your  numbers,  if  you  are 
wre  of  your  troops.  The  road  is  open,  if  they 
diooae  that  it  be  so." 

'*  I  am  sure  of  only  half  of  them :  and  then 
there  is  the  town.  ...  It  seems  to  me,  Jacques, 
that  I  may  more  depend  upon  my  troops,  in  their 
praent  mood,  for  a  merry  night-march,  though  it 
be  a  long  one,  than  for  a  skirmish  through  the  plain, 
tboogfa  it  be  a  short  one.^* 

Jacques  assented.  It  was  agreed  that  the  little 
anny  should  proceed  by  the  mountain  tracts,  round 
by  Pliusance  and  Gros  Mome,  so  as  to  arrive  by 
the  Haut-du-Cap,  in  which  direction  it  was  not 
Kkely  that  a  foe  should  be  looked  for.  Thus  they 
could  pour  into  the  town  from  the  western  heights, 
before  sunrise,  while  the  scouts  of  the  mulatto 
rebels  were  looking  for  them  across  the  eastern 
plain. 

This  settled,  Jacques  went  down  among  his 
forces,  to  tell  them  that  their  general  was  engaged 
in  a  council  of  war, — Henri  Christophe  having 
joined  from  Cap,  with  a  promise  of  troops,  and  with 
intdligence  which  would  open  the  way  to  victory 
and  freedom.  The  general  allowed  them  ten 
minutes  more  for  refreshment,  and  to  form  them- 
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selves  into  order  ;  and  he  would  (hen  present 
himself  to  them.  Shouting  was  forbidden^  lest  any 
foe  should  be  within  hearing :  but  a  murmur  of 
delight  and  mutual  congratulation  ran  througb  the 
ranks,  which  were  beginning  to  form  while  the 
leader  of  their  march  was  yet  speaking.  He 
retreated,  carrying  with  him  the  best  arms  he  could, 
select  for  the  use  of  his  general. 

While  he  was  gone,  Toussaint  stepped  back 
into  the  piazza  where  Thergse  sat  quietly  watching 
the  birds  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  foliage  and 
flowers, 

"  Thtrese,"  said  he,  "  what  will  you  do  ihii 
night  and  to-morrow?  Who  will  take  care  of 
you?" 

"  I  know  not, — I  care  not,"  said  she.  "  There 
are  no  whites  here;  and  I  am  well  where  they  an 
not.     AVil!  you  not  let  me  stay  here  ?" 

"  Did  Jacques  say,  and  say  truly,  that  you  are 
his  wife  T 

'*  He  said  so,  and  truly.  I  have  been  wretched, 
for  long  .  .  ." 

"  And  sinful.  Wretchedness  and  sin  go  together." 

"  And  1  was  sinful ;  but  no  one  told  me  so.  I 
was  ignorant,  and  weak,  and  a  Kiave.     Now  I  am 
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avoaum  and  a  wife.  No  more  whites,  no  more 
Ally  no  more  misery  !  Will  you  not  let  me  stay 
here?* 

**  I  will:  and  here  you  will  presently  be  safe, 
and  well  cared  for,  I  hope.  My  wife  and  my 
children  are  coming  home, — coming,  probably,  in 
a  few  hours.  They  will  make  this  a  home  to  you 
till  Jacques  can  give  you  one  of  your  own.  You 
shall  be  guarded  here  till  my  Margot  arrives. 
Shall  it  be  so> 

<«  Shall  it?   O  thank  God  !  Jacques,"*  she  cried, 
as  she    heard  her    husband's    step   approaching, 
^  O  Jacques !    I  am  happy.     Toussaint  Breda  is 
Idod,-— he  has  foi^ven  me, — he  welcomes  me, — ^his 
wife  will—'' 
Tears  drowned  her  voice.  Toussaint  said  gently, 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  forgive,  Th^r^se,  whom  you 
have  never  offended.     God  has  forgiven,  I  trust, 
jour  young  years  of  nn.     You  will  atone,  (will 
you  not  ?)  by  the  purity  of  your  life ; — by  watching 
Offer  others,  lest  they  suffer  as  you  have    done. 
You  will  guard  the  minds  of  my  young  daughters : 
will  you  not  ?    You  will  thank  God  through  my 
Genifrede,  my  Aim^?" 
**  I  will,  I  will,**  she  eageriy  cried,  lifting  up  her 
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face,  bright  through  her  tears.  '^  Indeed  my 
heart  will  be  pure, — ^longs  to  be  pure.*^ 

^'  I  know  it,  Th^r^se,^  said  Toussaint  ^*  I  have 
always  beUeved  it,  and  I  now  know  it*^ 

He  turned  to  Jacques,  and  said, 

^^  You  declare  yourself  to  be  under  my  oom- 
mand?'^ 

**  Yes,  Toussaint ;  you  are  my  general.** 

*^  Well,  then,  I  appoint  to  you  the  duty  of  re- 

9 

miuning  here,  with  a  troop,  to  guard  my  family, 
•(who  are  coming  in  a  few  hours,)  and  this  estate. 
I  have  sonie  hopes  of  doing  what  I  want  at  Cap 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  you  will  be  better 
here.  You  hate  the  whites  too  much  to  like  my 
warfare.  Farewell,  Th^ri^se !  Jacques,  follow  me, 
to  receive  your  troop." 
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THE   MAN. 


Thk  towD  of  Cap  Fran9ai8  was  next  morning  in 
I  hurry,  wliicb  attracted  the  attention  of  General 
Laveaux  in  his  prison,  and  the  French  commissary, 
Polverd,  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  roads,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge  from  the  mulattoes,  and  where 
he  bdd  himself  in  readiness  to  set  sail  for  France, 
b  case  of  any  grave  disaster  befalling  the  General 
or  the  trocqps.  From  his  cell,  Laveaux  heard  in  the 
ttreets  the  tramp  of  horses  and  of  human  feet ;  and 
from  the  deck  of  the  Orphee,  Polverel  watched 
through  his  glass  the  bustle  on  the  wharves,  and 
die  putting  off  of  more  than  one  boat,  which  pre- 
pared him  to  receive  news. 

The  news  came.  The  report  was  universal  in 
the  town  that  Toussaint  Breda  had  gone  over  from 
the  allies  to  the  side  of  republican  France ;  and 
that  this  step  had  been  followed  by  a  large  defection 
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from  tbe  allied  forces.  Messengers  had  arrived, 
one  after  another,  with  despatches  which  had  been 
intercepted  by  tlie  mulattoes.  Those  who  brought 
them,  however,  had  given  out  that  some  posts  had 
been  surrendered,  without  a  summons,  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  This  was  certainly  the  case 
with  Marmalade  and  Plaisance;  and  others  were 
confidently  spoken  of. 

"  Offered  to  our  hands  just  when  our  hands  sre 
tied,  and  we  cannot  take  them!"  aaid  Polverd, 
*'  If  our  fresh  regiments  would  only  arrive  to-day, 
and  help  us  to  wrench  the  prison  keys  from  lh« 
hands  of  those  devils  of  mulattoes,  and  let  out 
Laveaux,  the  colony  would  be  ours  before  night." 

As  he  spoke,  lie  swept  the  horizon  to  the  north 
and  east  with  his  glass ;  but  no  welcome  sail  woi 
vi-^ble. 

"  Now  look  the  other  way,"  said  the  rommandvT. 
of  the  vessel.  "  If  there  is  no  help  at  sea,  try  il 
there  be  none  on  land.  I  have  been  watching  that 
mountain -side  for  wme  time :  and,  if  I  am  not  mi 
mistaken,  diere  is  an  army  of  dusky  fellows  there.' 

"Dusky!  mulattoes!  then  wc  are  lost!" 
Polveret.     "  If  the  mulattoes  from  the  south  faive 
come  up  in  any  numbers  .  .  ." 
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^They  are  black  as  the  night  that  is  just  gone/' 
and  the  commander,  still  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
die  western  heights  above  the  town.  <<  See,  the 
am  strikes  them  now.  They  are  blacks.  The 
■^groes  under  Toussaint  himself,  very  probably. 
I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  you  to 
Ffance  just  yet,  M.  Polverel.'" 

Notwithstanding  the  display  of  black  forces  on 
the  Haut-du-Cap,  the  bustle  of  the  town  seemed  to 
he  in  the  opponte  direction.  A  few  shots  were 
feed  in  the  south-east  quarter,  and  some  smoke 
irose  from  thence.  This  was  soon  explained  by 
die  news  that  Henri  Christophe  had  approached 
the  town  from  the  plain,  with  four  or  five  thousand 
IKD,  and  was  forcing  an  entrance  that  way.  There 
was  little  conflict.  Toussaint  poured  down  his 
farce  through  the  barracks,  where  the  French 
ttidiers  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  along  the 
tfcoues  of  Government-House,  and  the  neighbour- 
bg  public  offices  ;  in  which  quarter  the  mulattoes 
had  little  interest.  Within  an  hour,  the  mulattoes 
kMl  all  slunk  back  into  their  homes,  telling  their 
families  that  they  could  have  dealt  with  the  French 
ikHie ;  but  that  they  could  not  withstand  an  army 
uf  twenty  thousand  men  (only  doubling  the  real 
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number),  which  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  for 
sught  they  knew.  The  few  dead  bodies  were 
removed,  the  sand  sucked  tip  their  blood,  and  the 
rooming  wind  blew  duat  over  its  traces.  A  boat 
was  sent  off,  in  due  form,  to  bring  Commissary 
Polverel  home  to  Government-House.  Toussaint 
himself  went  to  the  prison,  to  briog  out  General 
Laveaux,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ; 
all  presently  wore  the  aspect  of  a  jour-de-f6te. 

Hour  by  hour,  tidings  were  spread  which  in* 
creased  the  joy  of  the  French,  and  the  humiliatkn 
of  their  foes.  The  intercepted  despatches  were 
given  up,  and  more  arrived  with  the  news  rf 
the  successive  defection  from  tlie  allies  of  all  tin 
important  posts  in  the  colony,  held  by  negro  forca. 
In  the  name  of  Toussaint  Breda,  the  garrisons  of 
Marmalade  and  Plaisance  first  declared  for 
publican  France  ;  and  after  them,  Groe-Morn^ 
Henneri,  and  Le  Dondon. 

The  news  of  the  acquisition  of  these  last  arrived 
in  the  evening,  when  the  French  officials 
entertaining  the  negro  chief  in  the  salon  of  Govern- 
nent-House,  It  was  late :  the  house  was  brilliontlj 
lighted;  and  its  illuminations  were  reflected  fron 
a  multitude  of  faces  without.     Late  as  it  was,  and 
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great  as  bad  been  the  fatigues  of  the  negro  troops, 
tbey  were  not  yet  weary  of  hearing  the  praises  of 
tbeir  own  Toussaint.  Adding  their  numbers  to 
those  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Cap,  they  thronged 
the  court  of  Govemment^House  and  the  Jesuits^ 
Walk;  and  even  in  the  Place  d' Archer  and  the 
Rue  Espagnole,  passengers  found  it  difficult  to 
make  their  way.  The  assemblage  could  scarcely 
have  told  what  detained  them  there,  unless  it  were 
the  Tague  expectation  of  more  news,  the  repetition 
of  the  praises  they  loved  to  hear,  and,  perhaps, 
«Nne  hope  of  getting  one  more  glimpse  of  Toussaiut 
on  this  night  of  his  triumph.  From  mouth  to 
mouth  circulated  the  words  which  General  La- 
ireaux  had  spoken  in  the  morning,  when  released 
from  his  prison, — '*  This  man  is  the  saviour  of  the 
whites, — the  avenger  of  the  authorities.  He  is 
surely  the  black,  the  Spartacus  predicted  by 
Raynal,  whose  destiny  it  should  be  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  race.'"  From  mouth  to  mouth  went 
these  words ;  and  from  heart  to  heart  spread  the 
^ow  they  kindled. 

Toussaint  himself  had  heard  these  words ;  and 
in  his  heart  also  were  they  glowing.  As  he  sat  at 
taUe,  refreshing  himself  with  fruits,  but  (according 
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to  his  invariable  custom)  refusing  wine,  he  was  r^ 
minded  by  all  that  passed  that  his  career  was  not 
ended.     He  wore  the  uniform  of  Brigadier- General 
— a  token  that  he  had  not  iost  rank.     M,  Polverel 
had  declared   his  intention  of  soon  returning  to 
France ;  and  General  Laveaux  had  said  that  when 
he  was  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  colony,  he  should 
entreat  General  Toussaint,  who  best  understood  its 
affairs,  to  fill  the  ofHce  of  Lieutenant-Governor; 
and  should  also  be  guided  in  military  affairs  ini' 
plicitly  by  his  counsels,     Toussaint  heard,  and  felt* 
that,  in  truth,  his  career  was  not  ended.     He 
requested  to  name  a  day  when  he  would  take  tbe< 
oaths  publicly,   and    receive  the   homage  of  the 
grateful  colony :  and  in  his  reply,  he  took  occasi 
to  declare  with  earnestness  that  his  present  coui 
of  action  originated  nltogelher  in  the  decree  of  1 
Convention  in  favour  of  the  negroes;  and  that  tht 
resources  of  his  power  and  influence  should  all 
directed  towards  raising  his  race  to  that  intellectual 
and  moral  equality  with  the  whites,  without  wl 
they  could  neither  enjoy   nor  retain  the  poliliod 
equality  which  the  Convention  had  decreed, 
the  midst  of  the  strongly-espressoti  sympathy 
his  hosts,  who  were  this  day  disposed  to  approvf 
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and  adnure  all  he  said  and  did — while  they  were 
uttering  bopea  for  bis  own  people  which  touched 
hk  tooly  the  final  news  of  this  great  day  was 
broogfat  in,  contained  in  despatches  which  told  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  posts  of  Limb^  and  T  Acul — 
the  two  bars  to  the  north-western  peninsula  of  the 
cokny.  The  commanders  declared  their  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  blacks  and  Toussaint  Breda. 

**  BraTO !  "^  cried  the  French  General :  «  That 
obrtinatp  region  is  ours  !  We  will  march  through 
thoae  posts,  to  hold  our  festival ;  and  the  oaths 
iball  be  taken  at  Port  Paix.  Was  not  that  district 
considered  the  most  obstinate,  General  ?" 

Toussaint  did  not  answer.  He  did  not  hear. 
The  mention  of  Port  Paix  carried  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  night  when  he  was  last  there,  heavy  at  heart, 
mirting  his  master  to  escape. 

**  All  is  ours  now,  through  him,^  said  M.  Pol- 
nrel,  gazing  at  his  guest. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Laveaux,  **  he  is  the  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo." 

**  Who  is  he  .^— who  is  Napoleon  Boriaparte  ?  " 
liked  Toussaint,  roused  to  listen.     '^  I  have  heard 
kii  name.     What  has  he  done  ?  ^ 
**  He  is  a  young  French  artillery  officer  ..." 

VOL.   L  K 
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"  A  Carsican  by  birth,"  interposed  Polverel. 

'*  Is  he  really  P  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  said 
Laveaux.  "  That  circumstance  somewhat  in- 
creases  the  resemblance  of  the  cases.  He  was  ilU. 
used  (or  thought  he  was)  by  hisofi)cen,atKl  wason. 
the  point  of  joining  the  Turkish  service,  when  be 
was  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Convention,  tb«i 
other  day.  lie  saved  the  Convention. — be  saveii, 
Paris, — and  he  is  about  to  put  off  bis  uniform  at 
brigadier-generaP  [and  Laveaux  smiled  and  boweii| 
as  he  spoke) — "  like  yourself,  he  is  about  to  pu(| 
off  his  uniform  of  brigadier-general  fur  that  of  ti 
higher  rank.  His  name  was  known  before,  in  c 
nexion  with  the  siege  of  Toulon.  But  this  I 
achie^'ement  is  the  grand  one.  He  has  cleared  t) 
path  of  the  Convention. — Polverel,  did  . 
rightly,  that  General  Toussaint  is  the  Napolc^ 
Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo  i " 

"  Yes.     General  Toussaint  also  is  making  fad 
an  opening  everywhere." 

Toussaint   heard  the   words,  but  tliey  r 
faint  impression  at  the  moment  of  his  iroagini 
being  6xed  on  the  young  artillery  office 
were  those  present,  however,  who  lost  nothil 
what  was  spukeO)  and  wlio  conveyed  it  all  J 
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eager  ears  outside.     The  black  attendants,  the 
gaiers  and  listeners  who  went  in  and  out,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  glory  of  the  negro  general,  reported 
all  that  was  said  of  him.     These  last  few  words  of 
Pdverel  wrought  wonderfully,  and  were  instantly 
spread  through  the  excited  multitude.    A  shout 
was  presently  heard,  which  must  have  sounded  far 
up  the  mountuns  and  over  the  bay;  and  Polverel 
started  with  surprise  when  his  word  came  back  to 
Urn  in  a  response  like  that  of  an  assembled  nation. 
**  L'ouverture !  •*    "  L'ouverture !  **  cried  the  mul- 
titude, fully  comprehending  what  the   word  con- 
veyed in  its  application  to  their  chief,  "  Toussaint 
UOuverture !"     Henceforth  the  dty,  the  colony, 
the  island,  and,  after  a  time,  all  Europe  rang  with 
the  name  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

When  Toussaint  heard  the  cry  from  without,  he 
itarted  to  his  feet ;  and  his  hosts  rose  also,  on  seeing 
the  fire  in  his  eye, — brighter  than  during  the 
deeds  of  the  morning. 

**  The  general  would  address  them,"  said  Pol- 
lereL  *^  You  wish  to  speak  to  the  people.  General 
Toussaint." 

**  No,"  said  Toussaint. 

'*  What,  then  ?  *'  inquired  Laveaux. 

K  2 
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"  I  would  be  liooe,'  nid  Toussunt,  ateppit^ 
backwards  from  Uk  (able. 

"  Your  fatigues  hare  doubtless  been  groU," 
observed  Laveaux.  "  Lights  sball  be  orAenA  ia 
your  apartment." 

"  I  cannot  sleep  yet,"  said  ToussaioL  "  I  cwi- 
Dol  sleep  till  1  have  news  from  Breda.  But  I  have 
need  of  thought,  gentlemen  ;  there  is  moonlight  and 
quiet  in  these  gardens.  Permit  me  to  leave  jou 
now." 

He  paced  the  shrubberies,  cxkA  with  moonlight 
and  with  dews  ;  and  his  agitation  subsided  when  all 
eyes  but  those  of  Heaven  were  withdrawn.  Heie 
no  flatteries  met  his  earji^no  gestures  of  admira- 
tion made  him  drop  hiji' eyes  abashed.  ConstraiDed 
as  be  yet  felt  himself  in  equal  intercourse  willi 
whites,  new  to  his  recognised  freedom,  unassured 
in  hi«  aet^  uncertain  of  the  future,  and  (aa  he 
believed)  unprepared  for  such  a  future  as  was  iww 
unfolding,  there  was  sometliing  inexpressibly  irk- 
wmr  and  humbling  in  the  homage  of  the  whites, — 
of  men  who  understood  nothing  of  him,  and  little  of 
his  race,  and  who  could  have  none  but  political  pur- 
poM-s  in  their  intercourses  with  him.     He  needed 

s  evening  ihc  siucerilics  as  well  as  the  southings 
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of  nature ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he 
oast  faimsdf  onoe  again  upon  her  bosom,  to  be  in- 
stmetedy  with  infiuitine  belief,  how  small  an  atom 
he  was  in  the  universe  of  Grod, — ^how  low  a  rank 
be  held  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Highest. 

**  Yet  I  am  one,"  thought  he,  as  the  shout  of  his 
name  and  new  title  reached  his  ear,  distinct,  though 
softened  by  distance.  **  I  am  an  appointed  minis- 
ter. It  seems  as  if  I  were  the  one  of  whom  I 
myself  have  spoken  as  likely  to  arise, — not,  as 
LaTeaux  says  after  Raynal,  to  avenge,  but  to 
repair  the  wrongs  of  my  colour.  Low,  indeed,  are 
we  sunk,  deep  is  our  ignorance,  abject  are  our 
wills,  if  such  a  one  as  I  am  to  be  the  leader  of 
thousands.  I,  whose  will  is  yet  unexercised, — I, 
who  shrink  ashamed  before  the  knowledge  of  the 
meanest  white, — I,  so  lately  a  slave, — so  long 
dependent  that  I  am  an  oppression  to  myself,— am 
at  this  hour  the  ruler  over  ten  thousand  wills  !  The 
ways  ot  Grod  are  dark,  or  it  might  seem  that  he 
despised  his  negro  children  in  committing  so  many 
of  them  to  so  poor  a  guide.  But  he  despises 
notiiing  that  he  has  made.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
too  weak  and  ignorant  to  be  fit  for  better  guidance 
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in  our  new  state  of  rights  and  duties.  It  may  be 
that  a  series  of  teachers  is  appointed  to  my  colour, 
of  whom  I  am  to  be  the  first,  only  because  I  am 
the  lowest;  destined  to  gi>e  way  to  wiser  guides 
when  I  have  taught  all  that  1  know,  and  done  all 
that  I  can.  May  it  be  so  .'  I  will  devote  myicir 
wholly;  and  when  I  have  done,  may  I  be  more 
willing  to  hide  myself  in  my  cottage,  or  lie  down  in 
my  grave,  than  I  have  been  this  day  to  accept  tbe 
new  lot  which  I  dare  not  refuse ! — Deal  gently  with 
me,  O  God  .'  and,  however  I  fail,  let  me  not  see 
my  children's  hearts  hardened,  as  hearts  are  hard- 
ened by  power !  Let  me  nut  see  in  their  faces  the 
look  of  authority,  nor  hear  in  their  voices  the  tones 
of  pride !  Be  with  my  people,  O  Christ !  The 
weaker  I  am,  the  more  be  thou  with  them,  that  thy 
gospel  may  be  at  last  received  !  The  hearts  of  my 
people  are  soft — ihey  are  gentle,  they  are  weak  : — 
let  thy  gospel  make  (hem  pure, — let  it  make  them 
free.  Thy  gospel, — who  has  not  heard  of  it,  and 
who  has  seen  it  ?  May  it  be  found  in  the  hearU 
of  my  people,  the  despised !  and  who  shall  then 
despise  them  again?  The  past  is  all  guilt  end 
groans.     Into  the  future  open  a  better  way  . .  ." 

t  L'Ouverture  ! "  he  heard  again  from 
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afiv,    and    bowed    his   headj    overpowered  with 

bope. 

^  Tottttaiiit  UOuverture !  ^  repeated  some  light, 

gay  voices  close  at  hand.     His  boys  were  come, 

choosing  to  bring  themselves  the  news  from  Breda, 

— diat  Margot  and  her  daughters,  and  old  Des- 

salines  and  Moyse  were  all  there,  safe  and  happy, 

eioept  for  their  dismay  at  finding  the  cottage  and 

field  fai  socfa  a  state  of  desolation. 
**  lliey  will  not  mind  when  they  hear  that  they 

are  to  live  in  a  mansion  henceforward,^  said  Placide. 

''Jean  Fran^ais  had  better    have    stood  by   his 

ooiour,  as  we  do.*^ 

'^  And  how  have  you  stood  by  your  colour,  my 

yoong  hero  ?  '^ 
'*  I  told  Jean  in  the  camp  to-day  . .  ." 
^  Jean !     In  the  camp !    How  came  you  there  ?  " 
''We  were  so  near,  that  I  galloped  in  to  see 

what  they  thought  of  your  leaving,  and  who  had 

IbOowed  you.*^ 
•*  Then  I  thank  God  that  you  are  here." 
^  Jean  caught  me ;  but  the  General  bade  him  let 

me  go,  and  asked  whether  the  blacks  made  war 

upon  children.    I  told  him  that  I  was  not  a  child ; 

and  I  told  Jean  that  you  had  rather  live  in  a  cave 
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for  the  sake  of  tlie  blacks,  than  go  off  to  the  court 
of  Spain  . . ." 

"  What  made  you  fancy  I  should  go  there  ?  " 

"  Not  you,  but  Jean.  Jean  is  going,  he  says, 
because  he  is  a  noble.  There  will  soon  be  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  he  says ;  and  then  he 
shall  be  a  noble  at  the  court  of  Spain.  1  am  glad 
he  is  going.'" 

"  So  am  I,  if  be  thinks  he  shall  be  happy  there.* 

"  We  shall  be  better  without  him,"  ssid  Isaac 
"  He  would  never  be  quiet  while  you  were  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  Domingo,  Now  you 
will  be  alone  and  unmolesled  in  your  power." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  this  ?" 

"Every  one  knows  it, — everyone  in  Cap.  Every 
one  knows  that  Jean  has  done  with  us,  and  that  the 
Commissary  is  going  home,  and  that  Geiwrel 
Lavcaux  means  to  be  guided  in  everything  by 
you ;  and  that  the  posts  have  all  surrendered  in 
your  name;  and  ihat  at  Port  Paix — " 

"  Enough,  enough  !  my  boys.  Too  much,  for 
I  see  that  your  hearts  are  proud," 

"The  Commissary  and  the  General  said  that 
you  are  supreme.--the  idol  of  your  colour.  Those 
were  tlieir  wortls." 


THB  MAV.  SOI 

'*  AdcI  in  this  there  is  yet  no  glory.  I  have  yet 
done  nothing,  but  by  what  is  called  accident  Our 
own  people  were  ready, — by  no  preparation  of 
nine  I  the  mulattoes  were  weak  and  taken  by 
•urpriae^  thiough  drcomstances  not  of  my  ordering. 
Glory  there  may  hereafter  be  belonging  to  our 
name,  my  boys ;  but  as  yet  there  is  none.  I  have 
power :  but  power  is  less  often  glory  than  disgrace.^ 

*'  O  father !  do  but  listen.  Hark  again !  ^  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture  V  " 

**  I  will  strive  to  make  that  shout  a  prophecy, 
my  sons.  Till  then,  no  pride !  Are  you  not 
weary  ?  Come  in  to  rest.  Can  you  sleep  in  my 
6ne  chamber  here  as  well  as  at  Breda  ?** 

**  Anywhere/'  said  Isaac,  sleepily. 

Toussaint  gave  up  his  apartment  to  his  sons,  and 
went  forth  once  more  to  survey  the  town,  and  see 
that  his  troops  were  in  their  quarters.  This  done, 
be  repaired  to  his  friend  Henri,  willing  for  one 
more  night  to  forego  his  greatness ;  and  there,  in 
his  friend's  small  barrack-room,  the  supreme  in  the 
colony, — the  idol  of  his  colour,  slept,  as  he  had 
hoped  for  his  boys,  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been 
at  Breda. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


If  the  devastation  attending  the  revolutionary 
wars  of  St.  Domingo  was  great,  it  was  repaired 
with  singular  rapidity.  Thanks  to  the  vigorous 
agencies  of  nature  in  a  tropical  region,  the  deso- 
lated plains  were  presently  covered  with  fresh 
harvests,  and  the  burnt  woods  were  buried  de^ 
under  the  shadow  of  young  forests,  more  beautiful 
than  the  old.  Thanks  al^i  to  the  government  of 
the  wisest  mind  in  the  island,  the  moral  evils  of  the 
struggle  were  made  subordiuate  to  its  good  resitlts. 
Il  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  bury  past 
injuries  in  oblivion,  while  there  were  continually 
present  minds  which  had  been  debased  by  tyruny, 
and  hearts  which  had  been  outraged  by  cruelty ; 
but  all  that  could  be  done  was  done.  Vigoruus 
employment  was  made  the  great  law  of  society, — 
the  one  condition  of  the  favour  of  its  chief;  and, 
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amidflt  the  labours  of  the  hoe  and  the  mill,  the 
worksbc^  and  the  wharf, — amidst  the  toils  of  the 
march,  and  the  bustle  of  the  court,  the  bereaved 
and  insulted  forgot  their  woes  and  their  revenge.  A 
new  growth  of  veneration  and  of  hope  overspread 
the  ruins  of  old  delights  and  attachments,  as  the 
verdure  of  the  jdain  spread  its  mantle  over  the 
wrecks  of  mannon  and  of  hut.  In  seven  years 
from  the  kindling  of  the  first  incendiary  torch  on 
the  Plaine  du  Nord,  it  would  have  been  bard  for  a 
stranger,  landing  in  St  Domingo,  to  believe  what 
had  been  the  horrors  of  the  war. 

Of  these  seven  years,  however,  the  first  three  or 
fiMir  had  been  entirely  spent  in  war,  and  the  rest 
ditturbed  by  it.  Double  that  number  of  years 
most  pass  before  there  could  be  any  security  that 
the  crop  planted  would  ever  be  reaped,  or  that  the 
peasants  who  laid  out  their  family  burying-grounds 
would  be  carried  there  in  full  age,  instead  of 
perishing  in  the  field  or  in  the  woods.  The  culti- 
vators went  out  to  their  daily  work  with  the  gun 
slung  across  thdr  shoulders,  and  the  cutlass  in 
their  belt:  the  hills  were  crested  with  forts,  and 
the  mountain  passes  were  watched  by  scouts.  The 
troops  were  frequently  reviewed  in  the  squares  of 
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the  towns,  and  news  was  perpetually  arriving  of  a 
skirmish  here  or  L)iere.  Tiie  mulatto  general, 
Rigaud,  had  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
TouEsaint  L'Ouverlure ;  and  he  was  still  in  the 
field,  with  a,  mulatto  force  sufficient  to  interrupt 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  endanger  the 
authority  of  its  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  »Mne 
time,  however,  since  Kigaud  had  approached  any 
of  the  large  tonns.  The  sufferers  by  his  incursions 
were  the  planters  and  field -labourers.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  carried  on  their  daily  affairs  as 
if  peace  had  been  fully  established  in  the  island, 
and  feeling  the  effiicts  of  such  warfare  as  there  was 
only  in  their  occasional  contributions  of  time  and 
money. 

The  Commander-in-chief,  asToussainI  L'Ouvcr- 
ture  was  called,  by  the  appointment  of  the  French 
commissaries,  though  his  dignity  had  not  yet  bftm 
confirmed  from  Paris — the  Commander-in-chief  of 
St.  Domingo  held  his  head-quarters  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  Among  other  considerations  which  ren- 
dered this  amvenient,  the  chief  was  (hat  he  thus  ' 
avoided  much  collision  wilL  the  French  officiuis, 
which  must  otherwise  have  taken  place.  All  the 
commiBsarics,  who  rapidly  succeeded  one  nnollirr 
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from  Puis,  redded  at  GoTernment-House,  in  Cap 
Fnuifais.  Tbenoe  they  issued  orders  and  regu- 
kdoQs  ID  the  name  of  the  government  at  home; 
orders  and  regulations  which  were  sometimes  prac- 
ticable, sometimes  unwise,  and  often  absurd.  If 
TousBaint  had  resided  at  Cap,  a  constant  witness 
nf  their  ignorance  of  the  minds,  manners,  and  in- 
terests of  the  blacks — ^if  he  had  been  there  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  and  appeals  which  would  have 
been  daily  made^  he  could  scarcely  have  kept  terms 
for  a  single  week  with  the  French  authorities.  By 
establishing  himself  in  the  south,  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  north,  he  was  able  quietly  to 
neutralise  or  repair  much  of  the  mischief  which 
tbey  did,  and  to  execute  many  of  his  own  plans 
without  consulting  them ;  while  many  a  grievance 
was  silently  borne,  many  an  order  simply  neglected, 
which  would  have  been  a  cause  of  quarrel,  if  any 
power  of  redress  had  been  at  hand.  Jealous  as  he 
was  for  the  infant  freedom  of  his  race,  Toussaint 
knew  that  it  would  be  best  preserved  by  weaning 
their  minds  from  thoughts  of  anger,  and  their  eyes 
from  the  sight  of  blood.  Trust  in  the  better  part 
of  negro  nature  guided  him  in  his  choice  between 
two  evils.     He  preferred  that  they  should  be  mis- 
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governed  in  Boine  affairs  of  secondary  importance, 
und  keep  the  peace,  rather  than  that  tbey  shouJd 
be  governed  to  their  hearts'  content  by  himself,  at 
the  risk  of  quarrel  with  the  mother  country.  He 
trusted  to  the  singular  power  of  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  which  is  found  in  the  negro  race  for  the 
preservation  of  friendship  with  the  whites,  and  of 
the  blessings  of  peace;  and  he,  therefore,  reserved 
his  own  powerful  influence  over  botli  parties  tor 
great  occasions — interfering  only  when  he  perceived 
that,  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  the  Frendi 
authorities  were  endangering  some  essential  liberty 
uf  those  to  whom  they  were  the  medium  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  government  at  home.  The  blacka 
were  aware  that  the  vigilance  of  their  Comroandet^ 
in-chief  over  their  civil  rights  never  slept,  and  that 
his  interference  always  availed:  and  these  convic- 
tions ensured  their  submission,  or  at  least  their  nol 
going  beyond  passive  resistance  on  ordinary  occ^ 
sions,  and  thus  Ktrengthened  their  habits  of  peace 

The  Commander-in-chief  held  his  levees  at  Ptet- 
au-Prince  on  certain  days  of  the  month,  all  the  yrtr 
round.     No  matter  how  far  off  he  might  be, 
how  engaged,  the  night  before;  he  rarely  failed  to 
be  at  home  on  the  appointed  day,  at  the  fixed  hour. 
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On  one  pwrticukr  oocasioo,  he  was  known  to  have 
been  out  egainit  Rigaud,  day  and  night,  for  a  fort^ 
B^ht,  and  to  be  doedy  engaged  as  far  south  as 
Auz  Cnyee,  the  yerj  evening  preceding  the  review 
and  levee  which  had  been  announced  for  the  20th 
of  January.  Not  the  less  for  this  did  he  appear  in 
finot  of  the  troops  in  the  Pkce  R^publicaine,  when 
the  dayligfat  gushed  in  from  the  east,  putting  out 
the  stan»  whose  reflection  trembled  in  the  still 
waicrB  of  the  bay.  The  last  evolutions  were 
JBnhfd,  and  the  smoke  from  the  last  volley  had 
melted  away  in  the  serene  sky  of  January,  before 
the  coolness  of  the  northern  breeze  had  yielded 
to  the  Maze  of  the  mounting  sun.  The  troops  then 
lined  the  long  streets  of  the  town,  and  the  avenue 
to  die  palace,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
has  staff  passed  on,  and  entered  the  palace  gates. 

The  palace,  like  every  other  building  in  Port- 
an-Prinoe,  consisted  of  one  story  only.  The  town 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1770; 
and,  though  earthquakes  are  extremely  rare  in  St. 
Domingo,  the  place  had  been  rebuilt  in  view  of 
the  danger  of  another.  The  palace  therefore 
covered  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  its  principal 
rooms  were  each  nearly  surrounded  by  garden  and 
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grass-plat.  The  largest  apartment,  in  which  the 
levees  were  always  held,  was  the  best  room  in  the 
island,— if  not  for  the  richness  of  its  furniture,  for 
Us  space  and  proportions,  and  the  views  which  it 
commanded.  Not  even  the  abode  of  the  Com-, 
mander-in-^hief  could  exhibit  such  silken  sofas, 
marble  tables,  gilded  balustrades,  and  japanned  or 
ivory  screens,  as  had  been  common  in  the  mansions 
of  the  planters;  and  Toussaint  had  found  other 
uses  for  such  money  as  be  had  than  those  of  pure 
luxury.  The  essential  and  natural  advantages  of 
his  palace  were  enough  fur  him  and  his.  The  floor 
of  this,  his  favourite  apartment,  was  covered  with 
a  Gne  India  matting ;  the  windows  were  hung  with 
white  muslin  curtains;  and  the  sofas  which  stood 
round  three  sides  of  the  room,  between  the  nume- 
rous windows,  were  coveretl  with  green  damask,  of 
no  very  rich  quality.  In  these  many  windows  1^ 
the  charm,  commanding,  as  they  did,  extensive; 
prospects  to  the  east,  north,  and  west.  The  broad  ve> 
randah  cast  a  shadow  which  rendered  it  unnecessary^' 
to  keep  the  jalousies  closed,  except  during  the  hot- 
test hours  of  the  year.  This  morning  every  bbnd' 
was  swung  wide  open,  and  the  room  was  cool  and 
fh^fSy,  while,, without,  «U  w»  bsthed  in  tbe 
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golden  sunshine  of  January, — ^bright  enough  for 
die  strongest  eye,  but  without  glare. 

To  the  east  and  north  spread  the  Cul  de-Sac, — 
a  phun  of  unequalled  richness,  extending  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  fifteen  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  so  high  but  that  these 
mountains  cast  a  deep  shadow  for  some  distance 
into  the  plain,  while  their  skirts  were  dark  with 
ooffee-groves,  and  their  summits  were  strongly 
marked  against  the  glowing  sky.  Amidst  the 
wide,  verdant  level  of  the  plain,  arose  many  a  white 
mansion,  each  marked  by  a  cluster  of  trees,  close  at 
hand.  Some  of  these  plantation  houses  looked 
Uuish  and  cool  in  the  mountain  shadows;  others 
were  like  bright  specks  in  the  sunshine,  each 
surmounted  by  a  star,  if  its  gilded  weathercock 
chanced  to  turn  in  the  breeze.  To  the  north  also 
this  plain,  still  backed  by  mountains,  extended  till 
it  joined  the  sands  of  the  bight. 

Upon  these  sands,  on  the  margin  of  the  deep 
Uue  waters,  might  be  seen  flashing  in  the  sun,  a 
troop  of  flamingoes,  now  moving  forward  in  a  line 
into  the  waves,  and  diligently  fishing;  and  then, 
on  the  alarm  of  a  scout,  all  taking  wing  succes- 
lively,  and  keeping  their  order,  as  they  flew  home- 
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wards,  to  the  salt  marshes  in  the  inlerior, — thdr 
scarlet  bodies  vividly  contrasted  with  the  dark 
giecn  of  the  forests  that  clothed  the  mountaiD  «des. 
To  the  west  lay  the  broad  azure  sheet  of  the  bay,  ■ 
locked  by  the  island  of  GJonave,  and  sprinkled  with 
6shing-boats,  while  under  the  forest-tufted  rocks 
of  the  island  two  vessels  rode  at  anchor, — a  schooner 
belonging  to  St.  Domingo,  and  an  EDgUsh  frigate. 

In  the  shady  western  piazza  sat  a  party  wbo' 
seemed  much  occupied  in  looking  out  upon  the ' 
bay,  and  watching  the  vessels  that  lay  under  the  ■ 
island ;  from  which  vessels  boats  might  be  seen 
putting  off  for  the  town  just  at  the  time  of  the  ■ 
commencement  of  the  Icvec.  The  party  in  the ' 
piazza  consisted  chiefly  of  women.  Madame' 
L'Ouverture  was  there, — like,  and  yet  unlike,  thff-l 
Mftrgot  of  former  years, — employed,  as  usual,— ^ 
busy  with  her  needle,  and  motherlyt  complacent,! 
tenderly  ngilant  as  of  old:  but  with  a  matrooljr' 
grace  and  dignity  which  evidently  arose  from  a 
gratified  mind,  and  not  from  external  state.  Her' 
daughters  were  beside  her,  both  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  beauty,  though  Genifrede  still  prt-scrved 
the  superiority  there.  She  sat  a  htile  apart  from 
her  mother  and  sister,  netting.     Moyse  was  at  her 
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feeCy  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  an  occasional 
gleam  from  the  eyes  which  were  cast  down  upon 
her  work*     I£s  iddatry  of  her  was  no  surprise  to 
angr  who  looked  upon  her  in  her  beauty,  now  ani- 
mated ami  exalted  by  the  love  which  she  had 
atowedy  and  which  was  sanctioned  by  her  father 
and  her  family.    The  asters  were  dressed  nearly 
aKke^  though  Aim6e  knew  well  that  it  would  have 
been  politic  to  have  avoided  thus  bringing  herself 
into  immediate  comparison  with  her  sister.    But 
Ahaie  cared  not  what  was  thought  of  her  face, 
form,  or  dress.     Isaac  had  always  been   satisfied 
with  them.     She  had  confided  in  G^nifr^de^s  taste, 
when  ibey  first  assumed  their  rank;  and  it  was 
troublesome  to  do  so  sdll.     If  Isaac  should 
it  otherwise  when  he  should   return  from 
Franee,  she  would  do  as  he  desired.      Meantime, 
ikey  were  dressed  in  all  essentials  exactly  alike, 
finim  the  pattern  of  the  Madras  handkerchief  they 
wore  (according  to  universal  custom)  on  their  heads, 
to  the  cut  of  the  French-kid  shoe.     The  dress  was 
fiur  horn  resembling  the  European  fashion  of  the 
No  tight  lacing ;  no  casing  in  whalebone ; 
like  a  hoop.    A  chemisette  of  the  finest 
cambric  appeared  within  the  boddice^  and  covered 
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the  bosom.  The  short  full  sloeves  were  bIbo  of 
white  camhric.  The  btxidice,  and  short  full  dun, 
were  of  deep  yellow  India  silk ;  and  the  waist  «ai 
confined  with  a  broad  band  of  violet-colourea 
velvet,  fjaily  embroidered.  The  only  difference  iit 
the  dress  of  the  sisters  was  in  their  ornameDtsJ 
Aimee  wore  heavy  ear-drops,  and  a  large  nedt^ 
lace  and  bracelets  of  amethyst ;  while  Gdnifredt 
wore,  suspended  from  a  throat-band  of  velvri 
embroidered  like  that  which  bound  her  waists  i 
massive  plain  gold  crunfix,  lately  given  ber  1, 
Moyse.  Her  ear-rings  were  hoops  of  plain  goUt 
and  her  bracelets  again  of  embroidered  velvet 
cla^d  with  plain  gold.  In  her  might  be  seeB^ 
and  in  her  was  seen  by  the  Europeans  whoattendi 
the  levee  of  that  day,  what  the  negro  face  and  font, 
may  be  when  seen  in  their  native  climate,  unhardi 
ened  by  degradation,  undebased  by  ignoranc^ 
unspoiled  by  oppression, — all  peculiarities  of  te» 
turc  softened  under  the  refining  influence  of  minit 
and  all  peculiarities  of  expression  called  out  in  Ibeic 
beauty  by  the  free  exercise  of  natural  aflecti4mK 
The  animated  sweetness  of  the  negro  countenaiM 
is  known  only  to  those  who  have  seen  it  thus. 
Paul  was  of  the  party,  looking  very  well  in  tin 
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French  UDiform,  which  he  wore  in  honour  of  his 
brother  on  great  occasions,  though  he  was  far  from 
haviDg  grown  warlike  on  his  change  of  fortune. 
Hit  heart  was  still  In  his  cottage,  or  on  the  sea ; 
and  now,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar  of  the 
piaxza,  his  eye  was  more  busy  in  watching  the  fish- 
ing-baats  in  the  bay  than  in  observing  what  went 
CB  within  the  house.  The  only  thing  he  liked 
dxNit  state-days  was  the  hours  of  idleness  they 
iftrded, — such  hours  as  this,  when,  lounging  in 
the  shade,  he  could  see  Moyse  happy  at  the  feet  of 
his  bekired,  and  enjoy  the  soft  wind  a3  it  breathed 
past,  laden  with  spicy  scents.  During  such  an  hour, 
ke  ahnost  forgot  the  restraints  of  his  uniform  and 
of  his  rank. 

There  was  yet  another  person  in  the  piazza. 
Seated  on  its  step,  but  sheltered  by  its  broad  eaves, 
M  Th^r^se, — more  beautiful  by  far  than  66ni- 
Mde, — more  beautiful  by  far  than  in  her  days  of 
girlbood^— celebrated  as  she  had  then  been  through- 
out the  colony.  Her  girlishness  was  gone,  except 
ib  grace :  her  sensitiveness  was  gone,  and  (as  those 
■ight  think  who  did  not  watch  the  changes  of  her 
eye)  much  of  her  animation.  Her  carriage  was 
■lajestic,  her  countenance  calm,  and  its  beauty, 
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DOW  refined  by  a  life  of  leisure  and  the  conscious* 
ness  of  rank, — leisure  and  rank  both  well  employed, 
— more  imposing  than  ever.  Her  husband  was  now 
a  general  in  Toussaint's  army.  When  he  was  in 
the  field,  Madame  Dessalines  remained  at  home, 
on  their  estate  near  St.  Marc.  When  he  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Comniander>in-chief,  she  was 
ever  a  welcome  guest  in  Toussaint's  family.  M»> 
dame  L'Ouverture  loved  her  as  a  daughter; 
she  bad  endeared  herself  to  the  girls.  At  ihk 
time,  from  an  accidental  circumstance,  she  was  st 
the  palace  without  her  husband.  It  was  evident 
that  she  felt  quite  at  home  there ;  for,  though 
had  arrived  only  a  few  hours  before,  she  did 
appear  disposed  to  converse.  As  she  sat  aloiM) 
leaning  against  the  base  of  the  pillar,  she  now  t 
then  cast  her  eyes  on  the  book  she  held  open  in 
hand,  but  for  the  most  part  looked  abroad  upoo 
terraced  town,  the  bay,  or  the  shadowy  clefts  of 
rocky  island  which  clotied  it  in. 

The  sound  of  feet  and  of  voices  from 
increased   from  moment  to  moment.     The 
mander-in -chief  had  assumed  his  place,  with 
aides  on  either  hand ;  and  presently  the  rocmi 
so  nearly  tilled  as  to  leave  no  more  space  thaa 
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required  for  the  deputations  to  pass  in  at  one 
cntnmoe  oo  the  south  of  the  apartment,  appear 
heSare  the  General,  and  pass  out  at  the  other  door. 
TouaMunt  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  north  end, 
beade  a  table  partly  covered  with  papers,  and  at 
which  sat  his  secretary.  On  this  table  lay  his 
cocked-bat  His  uniform  was  blue,  with  scarlet 
cqie  and  cuffs,  richly  embroidered.  He  had  white 
trouservy  long  Hessian-boots,  and,  as  usual,  the 
ICadm  handkerchief  on  his  head.  While  walk* 
hg  up  the  apartment,  he  had  been  conTersing  on 
business  with  his  oflBcers,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  till,  on  his  taking  his 
l^aoe,  two  ushers  came  up  with  an  account  of  the 
ptfties  waiting  for  admittance,  desiring  to  know  his 
pleasure  as  to  who  should  have  precedence. 

**  The  dergy,**  said  Toussaint.  "  The  first  in 
doty  must  be  first  in  honour.^ 

In  a  few  moments,  there  was  a  loud  announce- 
ment of  the  clergy  from  the  districts  of  St.  Marc, 
Leogane,  Mirbalais,  and  so  on,  through  a  long 
enumeration  of  districts.  The  priests  entered,  two 
and  two,  a  long  procession  of  black  gowns.  As 
they  collected  into  a  group  before  him,  every  one 
amdously  making  way  for  them,  Toussaint  crossed 
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his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  bowed  his  head  low 
for  many  moments.  When  he  looked  up  again,  an 
expression  of  true  reverence  was  upon  his  counte- 
nance ;  and,  in  a  tone  of  earnestness,  he  asked  for 
what  service  they  desired  to  command  him. 

Father  Antioche,  an  old  priest,  assisted  by  a 
brother  at  least  thirty  years  younger,  offered  scaled 
papers,  which  he  said  contained  reports  froni  the 
several  districts  concerning  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Toussaini  received 
them,  and  laid  them,  with  his  own  hand,  upon  the 
table  beside  him,  saying,  wilh  much  solicitude: — 

"  Do  I  sec  rightly  in  your  countenances  that 
you  bring  good  news  of  your  flocks,  my  fathers  ?" 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  the  old  priest. "'  "Our  wisbe* 
are  fast  fulfilling," 

*'  Eight  thousand  marriages  have  been  celft- 
brated,  as  will  ap|)ear  in  our  refwrts,"  added  the 
young  priest. 

"And   in   the  difficult  cases  of  a  pluraUty  ofi 
wives, "     resumed    Father   Antioche,     "  there 
generally  a  willingness  in  the  cultivators  to 
liberally  those  who  are  put  away." 

"  And  the  children  ?" 

"The   children   may  be  found  in   the  schools. 
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attnig  ade  by  lide  in  peaee.  The  quarrels  of  the 
children  of  different  mothers  (quarrels  often  fatal 
IB  the  fields)  disappear  in  the  schools*  The  reports 
will  exhibit  the  histoiy  of  our  expanding  system.'''' 

^  God  be  thanked  !  **  Toussaint  uttered  in  a 
low  voices 

**  Under  the  religious  rule  of  your  excellency,^' 
Hid  the  young  priest,  ^enforced  by  so  pure  an 
cxanple  of  piety,  the  morals  of  tliis  colony  will 
be  established,  and  the  salvation  of  its  people 
secured." 

"  You,''  said  Toussaint^  "  the  servants  of  Christ, 
sie  the  true  rulers  of  this  island  and  its  inhabitants. 
I  am  your  servant  in  guarding  external  order, 
daring  a  period  which  you  will  employ  in  establish- 
iog  your  flocks  in  the  everlasting  wisdom  and 
peace  of  religion.  I  hold  the  inferior  office  of 
keeping  our  enemies  in  awe,  and  enabling  our  people 
to  find  subsistence  and  comfort.  My  charge  is  the 
toil  on  which,  and  the  bodies  in  which,  men  live. 
You  have  in  charge  their  souls,  in  which  lies  the 
future  of  this  world  and  of  the  next.  You  arc  the 
true  rulers  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  we  bow  to  you  as 
such."^ 

Every  head  was  immediately  bowed,  and  the 
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pricflts  vent  out,  amidst  the  obeisances  of  the  wfaoW 
assemblage,— «ome  of  the  order  wondering,  perhapi, 
whether  every  mind  there  was  aa  sincere  in  itt 
homage  as  that  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  Superintendants  of  the  CultivatorE  came 
next, — negroes  dressed  in  check  shirts,  white  linen 
jackets  and  trousers,  and  with  the  usual  Madrta 
handkerchief  on  the  head.  They,  too,  handed  in 
Reports ;  and  to  them  also  did  Toussaint  addresi 
hifi  questions,  wiih  an  air  of  respect  almost  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  had  spoken  (o  the  priests. 

**  I  grieve,"  said  he,  "  that  you  cannot  yet  fulfil 
your  function  altogether  in  peace.  My  generala 
and  I  have  done  what  we  can  to  preserve  our  fielcb 
from  devastation,  and  our  cultivators  from  (ht 
dangers  and  the  fears  of  ambushed  foes;  but 
Bigaud's  forces  are  not  yet  subdued;  antl  for  ft 
while  we  must  impose  upon  our  cultivators  the  tAl 
of  working  armed  in  the  field.  We  are  soldten 
here."  he  added,  looking  round  upon  his  ofGccn, 
"  but  I  hope  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  aat- 
honour  the  hoe  more  than  the  gun.  How  &r  hare 
you  been  able  to  repair  in  the  south-eastern  dislricti 
the  interruption  in  the  September  planting  ?  " 

The  Supcrintendant  of  those  districts  cane  for* 
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«nd||  aad  taU  tbtl  tome  plantiiig  had  been  effected 
ii!.Novenditr,  die  qprouts  of  whidi  now  looked 
wiSL  MiKe  pkntiDg  hod  been  done  during  the 
mAy  fMOi  of  the  ptaent  month ;  and  time  would 
ihow  die  mult. 

<^  Good  r  nid  Tousaaint.  "^  Some  of  the  finest 
cnpa  I  have  aeai  have  risen  from  January  plants: 
dmig^  it  were  best  it  were  done  in  September. 
Bdw  do  joo  report  about  the  rats  ?  ** 

^  The  nuisanee  is  still  great,^  replied  the  head 
npcrinteodant.  '*  Their  uninterrupted  possession 
sf  the  fields  during  the  troubles,  has  made  them 
nrj  powerfuL  Would  that  your  excellency  were 
as  powerful  to  conquer  the  rats  as  the  mulat- 
toesP 

^  We  have  allies,*  said  Toussaint,  gravely, — ^  an 
anay  moce  powerful  than  that  which  I  command. 
Where  are  the  ants?" 

''They  have  closed  their  campaign.  They 
donned  the  fields  for  us  in  the  autumn ;  but  they 
have  disappeared." 

^  For  a  time  only.  While  there  are  rats,  they 
wiD  leappear*" 

*^  And  when  there  are  no  more  rats,  we  must  call 
iamotf  ifj€mt  excellency  knows  of  such)  to 
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make  war  upon  the  ants ;  for  they  are  only  a  les 
evil  than  that  which  they  cure." 

"  If  they  were  absent,  you  would  find  some 
worse  evil  in  their  stead,— pestilence,  perhaps. 
Teach  your  children  this,  if  you  hear  them  com- 
plain of  anything  to  which  Providence  hu 
given  life  and  an  errand  among  ub. — Tlie  cacao 
walks  at  Plaisance— are  they  fenced  to  the  north?" 

*'  Completely.  The  new  wood  has  sprung  up 
from  tlie  ashes  of  the  fires,  like  a  mist  frgm  the 
lake." 

'*  Are  the  cottages  enlarged  and  divided,  as  I 
recommended?" 

"  Universally.  Every  cottage  inhabited  b;  i 
family  has  now  two  rooms,  at  least  As  yaOM 
excellency  also  desired,  the  cultivators  have  spent 
tbeir  leisure  hours  in  preparing  furniture, — fron 
bedsteads  to  baskets.  As  the  reports  will  expUtOt 
there  are  some  inventions  which  it  is  hop«Ml  will  be 
inspected  by  your  excellency, — particularly  a  ven< 
tilator,  to  be  fixed  in  the  roofs  of  coltagvs,  a  broad 
shoe  for  walking  over  the  salt  marshes,  and  .  .  ." 

"  The  cooler,"  prompted  a  voice  from  behind.    - 

"  And  a  new  kind  of  cooler,  which  pmerva 
liquids,  and  even  meals,  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
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pmomfykoQivB  to  the  riehert  planter  in  the  idand. 
Tins  diaooferj  does  great  credit  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  Isbuuiei  who  has  completed  iu" 

^  I  win  come  and  ^iew  it  Ihope  to  visit  all  our 
caWnttor8^*^to  verify  your  reports  with  my  own 
qpes.  At  present,  we  are  compelled,  like  the 
Bimiani,  to  go  from  arms  to  the  plough,  tod  firom 
dbe  plough  to  arms:  but,  when  possible,  I  wish  to 
AowChat  I  am  not  a  negro  of  the  coast,  with  my 
lye  ever  abroad  upon  the  sea,  or  on  foreign  lands. 
I  denre  that  we  should  make  use  of  our  own  means 
lor  oor  own  welfare.  Everything  that  is  good  shall 
be  wdcomed  firom  abroad  as  it  arrives ;  but  the 
fibcfty  of  the  bladks  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
pranperity  of  their  agriculture.^ 

**  I  do  not  see  why  not  by  fisheries,''  observed 
Fiul  to  the  party  in  the  piazza,  as  he  caught  his 
lniCiier*s  words.  *^  If  Toussaiot  is  not  fond  of  fish, 
he  should  remember  that  other  people  are.^ 

^  He  means,"  said  Th^rte,  ^'  that  toil,  peaceful 
tflil,  with  its  hope  and  its  due  fruit,  is  best  for  the 
faladu.  Now,  you  know,  Paul  L'Ouverlure,  that  if 
the  6dds  of  the  ocean  had  required  as  much  labour 
as  chose  of  the  plain,  you  would  never  have  been  a 
fisherman*'* 
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"  It  is  plessanter  on  a  hot  day  to  dive  than  to 
dig ;  and  easier  to  draw  the  net  for  sn  hour  than  to 
cut  canes  for  a  day, — is  it  not,  uncle?"  uked 
Aim6e. 

"If  the  Commander-in-chief  thinks  toil  good 
for  us,"  said  Moyse, "  why  does  he  disparage  war? 
Who  knows  better  than  he  what  are  the  fatigues 
of  a  march  ?— and  tlie  wearisomeness  of  an  ambus}) 
is  greater  ntill.  Why  does  he,  of  all  men,  disparage 

'*  Because,"  said  Madame,  "  he  thinks  there  bat 
been  enough  liatrcd  and  tigtiting.  I  have  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  own  glory  in  war,  or  he  would 
be  always  forgetting  it, — except,  indeed,  when  any 
one  comes  from  Europe.  When  he  hean  of 
Bonsparte,  he  smiles;  and  I  know  he  is  then  gl«d 
that  he  is  a  soldier  too." 

"Besides  his  thinking  that  there  has  been  loo 
much  fighting,"  said  Aiinee,  "  he  wishes  that  the 
people  should  labourjoj'fully  in  the  very  places  when 
they  useil  to  toil  in  wretchedness  for  the  white*." 

Thergse  turned  to  listen,  with  tire  in  her  eye*. 

"In  order,"  continued  Aim^e,  "that  they  may 
lose  the  sense  of  that  misery,  and  becomo  friradly 
towards  the  whites." 
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Thtrese  turned  away  again,  languidly. 
,    "There  are  whites  now  entering,"  said  Paul: 
■  "  Dol  fiwdgners,  are  they  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Madame.  "  Surely  they  are  Creoles  j 
i>— je9»  there  is  M.  Caze,  and  M.  Hugonin,  and  M. 
Charricr.  I  think  these  gentlemen  have  all  been 
rcimtated  in  their  properties  since  the  last  levee. 
Hear  what  they  say." 

"  We  come,"  exclaimed  aloud  M.  Caze,  the 
i]x>kesinan  of  the  party  of  white  planters ;  "  we 
Domc,  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  penetrated 
with  gratitude,  to  lay  our  thanks  at  your  feet.  All 
«ai  loei.  The  estates  on  which  we  were  born,  the 
'Imdi  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  were  wrenched 
frmi  our  hands,  ravaged,  destroyed.  VJe  and  our 
fimilies  fled, — aorae  to  the  mountains, — some  to  the 
wood*,  aod  many  to  foreign  lands.  Your  voice 
reaebed  ua,  inviting  ua  to  our  homes.  We  trusted 
that  voice;  we  find  our  lands  restored  to  us,  our 
JkMDGi  necure,  and  the  pasMons  of  war  stilled,  like 
tbi*  atmosphere  after  the  storms  of  December. 
And  to  you  do  we  owe  all, — to  you,  possessed  by 
•*  nagnanimity  of  which   we  had   not  dared   to 
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said  Toussunt,  "  need  never  have  raged  if  God 
had  permitted  the  whites  to  dream  what  was  in  the 
souls  of  the  blacks.  Let  the  past  now  be  forgotten. 
I  have  restored  your  estates  because  they  were 
yours;  but  I  also  perceive  advantages  in  your 
restoration.  By  circumstances,  (not  by  nature, 
but  by  circumstances,)  the  whites  have  been  able  to 
acquire  a  wide  intelligence,  a  depth  of  knowledge, 
from  whici)  the  blacks  have  been  debarred.  I 
desire  for  the  blacks  a  perpetual  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  their  superiors  in  edu- 
cation. As  residents,  therefore,  you  are  welcome  ; 
and  your  security  and  welfare  shall  be  my 
care.  You  find  your  estates  peopled  with  culti- 
vatorB?" 

"  We  do." 

"  And  you  understand  the  terms  on  which  the 
labour  of  your  fellow-citizens  may  be  hired  ?  You 
have  only  to  secure  to  them  one-fourth  of  the 
produce,  and  you  will,  I  believe,  be  well  served. 
If  you  experience  cause  of  complaint,  your  remedy 
will  be  found  in  an  appeal  to  the  Superintendant  of 
Cultivators  of  the  district,  or  to  myself.  Over  tb« 
cultivators  no  one  else,  I  now  intimate  to  you,  hu 
autlionty." 
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The  gcnllemen  bowed,  having  nothing  to  say  oh 
this  head. 

•*  It  may  be  in  jour  power,"  continued  Toussaint , 
after  applying  to  his  secretary  for  a  paper  from  the 
OtBsa  on  the  table, — "  it  may  be  in  your  power  lo 
do  a  service  lo  the  colony,  and  to  individuals 
nentioaed  in  (his  paper,  by  alfurding  informalion 
a*  to  where  they  are  to  be  found,  if  alive, — which 
of  iliem  are  dead, — and  which  of  the  dead  have  !eft 
itan.  Many  estates  remain  unclaimed.  The  list 
it  about  to  be  circulated  in  the  colony,  in  France, 
and  in  the  United  States.  If  you  should  chance 
10  be  in  correspondence  with  any  of  the  ow-ners  or 
tbdr  heire,  make  it  known  to  them  from  me  that 
tbey  wUi  be  welcome  here,  as  you  are.  In  the 
Dwcn  time,  we  are  taking  the  best  care  in  our 
{Mirer  of  their  estates.  They  must  rebuild  such 
vl  ilicir  houses  as  have  been  destroyed ;  but  their 
lands  are  cultivated  under  a  commission,  a  part  of 
(lie  produce  being  assigned  to  the  cultivators ;  the 
mt  tu  the  public  treasury." 

Touwaint  read  the  list,  watching,  as  did  every 

one  pment,  the  countenances   of  the  Creoles  as 

each  name  was  pronounced.   They  had  information 

to   offer    re^)ecting    one    or    two    only ;    lo  the 
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rest  tfaey  gave  ughs  or  mournful  aliakes  of  the 
head. 

<'  It  is  afflic^ng  to  U8  all,"  said  Tousstuni,  "  to 
think  of  the  slaughter  and  exile  of  those  irtio 
drank  wine  together  in  the  white  mannons  of 
yonder  plain.  But  a  wiser  cheerfulness  is  hence- 
forth to  spread  its  sunshine  over  our  land,  with 
no  tempest  brewing  in  its  heats." 

**Have  we  heard  the  whole  list?"  asked  M. 
Charrier,  anxiously. 

"AH  except  three,  whose  owners  or  agents  hare 
been  already  summoned.  These  three  are,  the 
Athens  estate,  M.  Duuk;  the  Breda  estate,  the 
attorney  of  which,  M.  Bayou  .  .  ," 

"  Is  here  ! "  cried  a  voice  from  the  lower  port  of 
the  room.  "  I  landed  just  now,"  exclaimed  Bayou, 
hastening  with  extended  arms  to  embrace  Toui^ 
saint :  "  and  I  lose  not  a  moment . .  ." 

"  Gently,  Mr,"  said  the  CommaDder-ra-chief, 
drawing  hack  two  steps.  '*  There  is  now  i 
greater  distance  between  me  and  you  than  there 
once  was  between  you  and  me.  There  can  be  no 
familiarity  with  the  chief  of  a  newly-rede«ni«d 
race." 

M.   Bayou   fell   back,    looking   in   every   face 
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around  biin,  to  see  what  was  thought  of  this.  Every 
face  was  grave, 

"  1  seal  for  you,"  resumed  Tousaaint,  in  a  mild 
voiee,  "  to  put  you  at  the  head  of  tlie  intereGis  of 
the  good  old  masters ;.— for  the  good  done  have 
betn  able  to  return.  Show  us  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Breda  estate,  with  free  labourers.  Make 
the  blacks  work  weQ,  Be  not  only  just,  but  firm. 
You  were  formerly  too  mild  a  master.  Make  the 
blacks  work  well,  that,  by  the  welfare  of  your 
interests,  you  may  add  to  the  general  pros- 
«f  the  administration  of  the  Commander-in- 
.  Domingo," 
M.  Bxyou  had  no  words  ready.  He  stared  round 
hiai  upon  the  black  officers  in  their  splendid  uni- 
fonaa,  upcm  the  trains  of  liveried  servants,  handing 
coffee  and  fruits  and  sangarec  ou  trays  and  salvers 
of  massive  silver,  and  on  the  throng  of  visitors  who 
enMvded  upon  one  another's  heels,  all  anxious,  not 
merely  to  pay  their  respects,  but  to  offer  their  en- 
ihuMaidc  homage  at  the  feet  of  his  former  slave. 
Hi*  eye  al  length  fixed  upon  the  windows,  through 
which  be  nw  somethirig  of  the  outline  of  the  group 
of  Wies. 

"  Tou  desire  to  greet  Madame  L'Ouverturer"  said 
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Toussaint,  kindly.  '*  You  shall  be  conducted  to 
her."  And  one  of  the  aides  stepped  forward  lo 
perform  the  office  of  introducer. 

M.  Bayou  pulled  from  his  pocket,  on  his  way  to 
the  window,  a  shagreen  jewel-case ;  and,  by  the 
time  he  was  in  front  of  Madame,  he  had  taken  from 
it  a  rich  gold  chain,  which  he  hung  on  her  neck, 
saying,  with  a  voice  and  air  strangely  made  up  of 
jocoseness,  awkwardness,  and  deference, 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  you  see,  though  1  sup- 
pose you  have,  what  you  gave  mc,  one  day  long 
ago,  I  tried  to  bring  back  something  prettier  Uun 
I  carried  away — something  for  each  of  you, — but — I 
don't  know — I  find  everything  here  so  different 
from  what  I  had  any  idea  of — so  very  strange — 
that  I  am  afraid  you  will  despise  my  little  pre- 
sents." 

^\'hile  speaking,  he  shyly  held  out  little  parceli 
to  Gcnifrede  and  Aim*3u,  who  received  them  gn- 
ciously,  while  their  mother  replied, 

"  In  those  old  days,  M.  Bayou,  we  had  nothing 
really  our  own  to  give :  and  you  deiierved  from  ua 
any  aid  that  was  in  our  power.  My  daughterftasd 
I  now  accept  with  jileasure  the  tokens  of  friendship 
that  you  bring.     1  hope  no  changes  have  taken 
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|dbo9  wUflh  need  prevent  our  being  friends,  M. 

Bqrott*" 
He  ecunely  beard  ber. 

«« Is  it  poeribk^*'  cried  be,  <<  that  these  can  be 
your  giriaP  Aim^  I  might  have  known— but, 
cw  this  hdy  be  O^ft^de?** 

GMnifiikle  looked  np  with  a  smile,  which  per- 
plexed bim  still  further. 

^  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  smile  from  her 
bdbre;  and  she  would  not  so  much  as  lift  up  her 
had  at  one  of  my  jokes.  One  could  never  gain 
W  attention  with  anything  but  a  ghost  story.  But 
I  see  bow  it  is,"  he  added,  stooping,  and  speaking 
low  to  her  mother,  while  he  glanced  at  Moyse — 
^'Sbe  bas  learned  at  last  the  old  song  that  she 
would  not  listen  to  when  I  wanted  to  tell  her 
ibrtune: 

*  Yoar  heart's  your  owe,  this  sammer  day ; 
To-morrow,  'twill  be  changed  away/ 

And  Aimfe, — ^is  she  married?^ 

^  Aim^  is  a  widow, — at  least,  so  we  call  her," 
said  ber  mother,  smiling.  *^  Isaac  (you  remember 
Flacide  and  Isaac) — her  brother  Isaac  is  all  the 
world  to  ber;  and  he  is  far  away."" 

Aim&'s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  in  a  moment ;  but 
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die  looked  happy,  as  she  always  did  vben  Imae  wai 
spoken  of  as  her  own  peculiar  ftiend. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  about  your  boys,"  said 
Bayou.  "  The  little  fellow  who  used  to  ride  the 
horses  to  water,  almost  before  he  could  walk  aitmt, 
— he  and  his  brothers,  where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Denis  is  with  his  tutor,  in  the  palace  here. 
Placide  and  Isaac  are  at  Paris." 

"  At  Paris  \     For  education  ?" 

"  Partly  so." 

"  And  partly  "  interposed  Paul,  "  for  an  object 
in  which  you,  sir,  have  an  interest,  and  respecting 
which  you  ought  therefore  to  be  informed.  There 
are  those  who  represent  my  brother's  actions  u 
the  result  of  personal  ambition.  Such  persons  have 
perpetually  accused  him  to  the  French  Governmeot 
as  desiring  to  sever  the  connexion  between  the  two 
races,  and  iherefore  between  this  colony  end  France, 
At  the  moment  when  these  charges  were  saoU 
strongly  urged,  and  most  nearly  believed,  my  bro- 
ther  sent  his  two  elder  sons  to  Paris,  to  be  educated 
for  their  future  duties  under  the  care  of  Uie  Dire^ 
tory.  1  hope  sir,  you  sec  in  this  act  a  guarantee 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  whites  in  St.  Do- 
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w  Gbrtdifyf  tatonly.     All  very  rigfat, — ^very 


^  Enrjpbody  wfao  midentaiiday  thinks  all  that 
Ae  ComniMidflr-hi-chkf  does  qiute  rigbt,**  said 
ii«j— ^.  ^itii  gQ  much  of  her  old  tone  and  man* 
aor  as  made  Bayou  feady  to  laugh.  He  turned  to 
Fkol,  aayisf , 

^  May  I  ask  if  you  are  the  brother  who  used 
to  reside  oo  the  northern  coast, — if  I  remember 

<«IaiD.    I  am  Paul^-^Paul  L'Ouyerture."   He 
■ghed  as  he  added»  ^  I  do  not  live  on  the  northern 
now.     I  am  going  to  live  on  the  southern 
a  palace^  instead  of  my  old  hut"^ 
•«M.  Bayou  will  see,— M.  Bayou  will  hear,'' 
iaicmipCed  Madame,  ^  if  he  will   stay  out  the 
kfife.    You  will  not  leave  us  to-day,  M.  Bayou.^ 
M»  Bayou  bowed.    He  then  asked  if  he  had  (he 
^laiiin  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  other  lady, 
who  had  not  once  turned  round  since  he  arrived. 
TbMse  had  indeed  sat  with  her  face  concealed,  for 
ttosepast 
^  Do  not  ask  her,^  said  Aim^e,  eagerly,  in  a  low 
'^  We  do  not  speak  to  her  of  old  times. 
She  ia  Madame  Dessalines.'^ 
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"  The  lady  of  General  Dessalines,"  said  Ma- 
dame.    *'  Shall  I  introduce  you  ?" 

She  called  to  Thfr^se.  Th^r^se  just  turned 
round  to  notice  the  introduction,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  called  another  way  by  two  officers,  who 
brought  lier  some  message  from  Toussainl.  That 
one  glance  perplexed  M.  Bayou  as  much  as  any- 
thing he  had  seen.  That  beautiful  face  and  form 
were  not  new  to  him ;  but  he  had  only  a  cofifuscd 
impression  as  to  where  and  when  he  had  seen  them. 
He  perceived,  liowevcr,  that  he  was  not  to  ask. 
He  followed  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  rose  frcxn  ber 
low  seat,  and  placed  herself  dose  hy  one  of  the 
open  jalousies,  so  as  to  hear  what  passed  within. 

"  It  is  the  English  deputation,"  said  Paul. 
*'  Hear  what  my  brother  will  say." 

"What  will  become  of  them?"  said  Madame. 
*'  1  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  me,  if  my 
husband  was  ever  as  angry  with  me  as  I  know  he 
is  with  them." 

There  were  indeed  signs  of  wrath  in  the  oouiw 
tenance  which  wus  commonly  gentle  as  the  twiti^t. 
The  rigid  uprightness  of  his  figure,  the  fiery  eye, 
the  distended  nostril,  all  showed  that  Tousnint 
was  struggling  with  anger.     Before  him  stood  a 
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gfuufk.fff  KngBalmiePt — a  sailor  holding  a  wand, 
OD  which  was  fixed  a  small  white  baoDer,  two 
gentkmq^r  io.  jiain  dothesi  the  captain  of  the 
fi%Mia  which  lode  in  the  bay,  and  a  ookmel  of  the 
Eag^Ui  traops  in  Jamaica. 

**  It  is  all  Tery  well,  gentlemen,^  Toussaint  was 
i^jiig^— **  it  is  all  very  well  as  regards  the  treaty. 
Tweolj4biir  hours  ago  we  should  have  had  no 
dificulty  in  concluding  it  But  what  have  you  to 
mjto  this  treatment  of  women  on  board  the 
lehooner  ycni  captured  ?  What  have  you  to  say 
Id  your  act  of  taking  all  the  gentlemen  out  of  your 
prise  (except  one,  who  would  not  quit  his  sister)  ; 
leaving  the  ladies  in  chaige  of  a  brutal  prize- 
aaster,  who  was  drunk, — was  it  not  so  ?  "  he  added, 
taming  to  one  of  his  officers. 

**  It  was :  he  was  drunk,  and  refused  the  ladies 
aoeess  to  their  trunks  of  clothes,  denied  them  the 
wine  left  (or  their  use,  and  alarmed  them  extremely 
bjr  his  language*  These  ladies  were  wives  of  our 
•ost  distinguished  officers.'' 

^  It  matters  not  whose  wives  they  were,*'  said 
Toussaint :  ^  they  were  women ;  and  I  will  treat 
vith  none  who  thus  show  themselves  not  to  be 
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"  We  do  not  ask  you  to  treat  with  vay  prize- 
mBSter,"  said  Captain  Reynolds.   "  If  Jt  be  true .  . .' 

"  It  is  true,"  said  a  voice  from  the  window,  to 
which  all  listened  in  a  moment.  *'  My  maid  and 
I  were  on  board  iliat  schooner ;  from  which  we 
landed  four  hours  ago.  It  is  true  that  we  were 
confined  to  the  cabin,  denied  the  refreshmenls  that 
were  before  our  eyes,  and  the  use  of  our  own 
clothes ;  and  it  is  true  that  tlie  oaths  and  threats  of 
a  drunken  man  were  in  our  ears  all  night.  When 
morning  came,  we  looked  out  tii  see  if  we  were 
really  in  the  seas  of  St.  Domingo.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  had  been  conveyed  where  the  whites  are  stiU 
paramount."  And  Therese  indignantly  walked 
away. 

"  You  hear ! "  said  Toussainl.  "  And  you  uk 
me  to  trade  with  Jamaica !  While  permitted  lo 
obtain  provisions  from  our  coast,  you  Iiave  captund 
a  French  schooner  and  a  sloop  in  our  seas;  you 
have  insulted  our  women ;  and  now  you  pnipotv 
a  treaty  I  If  it  were  not  for  that  banner,  you 
would  have  to  treat  for  mercy." 

"When  shall  I  be  permitted  to  speak?"  asked 
Captain  Reynolds. 

"  Now," 
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**  The  blamo  is  mine.  I  appointed  a  prize- 
master,  who,  it  now  appears,  was  not  trustworthy. 
I  vm  not  aware  of  this;  and  1  left  in  the  cabin, 
for  the  use  of  thf  ladies,  all  their  own  property, 
two  cases  of  wine,  and  such  fruits  as  I  could  obtain 
(or  theni.  I  lament  to  find  that  my  confidence  was 
misplaced;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  prize* 
makter  shall  be  punished.  After  offering  my  apo- 
logies to  the  offended  ladies,  I  will  retire  to  my 
•hip,  leaving  this  business  of  the  treaty  to  appear 
ts  unconnected  us  it  really  is  with  this  mischance. 
Allow  me  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
ladio." 

"  I  will  charge  myself  with  your  apologies,"  said 
TowsaJnt,  who  knew  that  any  while  stood  a  small 
duBce  of  a  good  reception  from  Th^r^se.  "  I  ac- 
cqtt  your  acknowledgment  of  error,  Capt.  Reynokls, 
ad  fthal)  be  ready  to  proceed  with  the  treaty,  on 
proof  of  the  punishment  of  the  prize-master.  Gen- 
llonai,  I  regard  this  treaty  with  satisfaction,  and 
am  williDg  to  enclose  this  small  tract  of  peace  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  dreary  wilderness  of  war.  1  am 
wjlliog  to  see  trade  established  between  Jamaica 
aod  St.  Domingo.  There  are  days  when  your 
blue  mountains  are  seen  from  our  shores.     Let  to- 
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morrow  be  a  bright  day,  when  no  cloud  shall  hide 
us  from  one  another's  friendship," 

"  To-morrow,"  the  deputation  from  Jamaica 
agreed,  as  they  bowed  themselves  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  Commander-in-chief. 

"  More  English  !  more  English  .'"  was  whispered 
round,  when  the  name  of  Gauthier  was  announced. 

"Ko;  not  English,"  observed  some,  on  seeing 
that  the  five  who  now  entered,  though  in  the  En- 
glisli  uniform,  were  mulattoes. 

"  Not  EiigHsh,"  said  Touasaint,  aloud.  '*  En- 
gUsh  soldiers  are  honourable,  whether  as  friends  or 
foes.  When  we  meet  with  the  spying  eye,  and  the 
bribing  hand,  we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  En- 
glish. Such  are  the  eyes  and  hands  of  these  men. 
They  have  the  audacity  to  present  themselves  t* 
guests,  when  their  own  hearts  should  tell  them  they 
are  prisoners," 

"  Priaoners  !"  exclaimed  Gauthier  and  his  cmn- 
panions. 

"  Yes,  surely  —  prisoners.  Your  conduct  has 
already  been  judged  by  a  mihtary  commission,  and 
you  are  sentenced.  If  you  have  more  to  say  than 
you  had  to  plead  to  me,  say  it  when  I  have  read." 

Toussaint  took   from  among  the  papers  on  the 
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t«bfe:|^,let(cir.]itoiiigi^  «B  Gauthier  all^ped,  from 
At  Eiii^ah  oomnuuKkr,  Sa  Thomas  BrisbaDe, 
iHrftrirg  Gauthier  empowered  to  treat  for  the  de^ 
fifcrjr  to  the  Brituh  of  the  posts  of  GonaiVes,  Lea 
Vcnette^  and  some  others,  in  order  to  secure  to 
the  Bntiih  the  fineedom  of  the  windward  passage. 
Tonmaiiil  declared  that  the  messengers  had  brought 
Willi  them  begs  of  money,  with  which  they  had  en- 
deanwied  to  bribe  him  to  this  treachery.  He  asked 
of  them  if  this  were  not  true. 

*^  It  ia,^  said  Gauthier;  <*  but  we  and  our  autho- 
rdan  acted  upon  the  precedent  of  your  former  con- 

^  What  former  conduct  ?  Did  these  hands  ever 
leedfe  gold  from  the  coffers  of  an  eaemyf-*^ 
Spesk  freely.  You  shall  not  suffer  from  anything 
jou  may  mj  here.^ 

'^  You  have  been  the  means  by  which  posts  have 
bccnddiTered  to  an  enemy.  We  remember  hearing 
of  the  surrender  of  Marmalade,  Gros  Mome,  and 
KNBe  others.^ 

*'  I  was  the  meansi  as  you  say :  but  it  was  done 
by  a  wiser  will  and  a  stronger  hand  than  mine. 
In  that  transaction,  my  heart  was  pure.  My 
deigii  was  to  lose  rank,  and  to  return  to  poverty 
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by  the  step  I  took.  You  ouglit  to  have  inqtiired 
into  facts,  clearly  understood  by  all  who  knov  me* 
before  you  proceeded  to  insult  me.  Hare  joai 
more  to  gay  ?  " 

"  It  was  natural  that  we  should  believe  that  he 
through  whom  posts  had  been  delivered  would 
deliver  posts  again:  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
rumouT^,  and  I  believe,  even  by  letters  which 
seemed  to  come  from  yourself,  in  relation  to  the 
posts  now  in  question." 

Gauthier  appealed  to  his  companions,  who  all 
assented. 

"  There  are  other  rumours  conterning  me,"  said 
Toussaint,  "which  could  not  be  perverted;  end  to 
these  you  should  have  listened.  My  actions  are 
messages  addressed  to  the  whole  world, — letten 
which  cannot  be  forged  :  and  these  alone  you  should 
have  trusted.  Such  misunderstanding  as  yours 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen ;  but  it  will  be 
my  fault  if  it  be  repeated.  The  name  of  the  Firrt 
of  the  Blacks  must  never  again  be  associated  whh 
bribery.  You  are  sentenced  by  a  military  com- 
mission, before  which  your  documents  have  been 
examined,  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  sentence 
will  immediately  be  execuiL-d  in  ihe  IMacc d' Arme*.* 
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ff  Aie  joa  awan^**  cried  Gauthier,  ^'tiiat  I  was 
memkLim  tammmod  at  St  Marc  when  it  was  in  the 
imieHifla  Of  the  British?'' 

^  I  am  aware  of  it." 

-  ^  This  k  enmity  to  our  colour,^  said  another* 
**  To  4Nir  being  muiattoes  we  owe  our  disgrace/' 

**  I  bare  bdoved  friends  of  your  colour,"  said 
TouBsaint.  ^  Believe  me,  however,  the  complexioD 
of  jour  souls  is  so  disgusting  that  I  have  no  atten- 
tion to  spare  for  your  faces.  You  must  now  depart'' 

^Change our  punishment  r  said  Gauthier.  ^^  Con- 
ader  that  I  am  an  emigrant  oiBcer.  Some  other 
pmirimMnt!'' 

«<  No  other,"  said  Toussaint.  *'  This  is  the  fit 
pnnishment, — mean  as  your  design, — ridiculous  as 
jmm  attempt.  Are  the  French  Commissaries  in 
mmdng,  Laroche  ?    Let  them  be  announced/' 

The  prisoners  were  removed  by  one  door,  while 
the  imposing  party  from  France  entered  by  the 

other. 

Camasissary  Hedouville,  who  had  been  for  some 
imt  resident  at  Cap  Fran^ais,  entered,  followed  by 
tfsrty  oC  his  countrymen,  just  arrived  from  Paris. 
Tkse  was  among  them  one,  at  sight  of  whom 
TavMint's  countenance  changed,  while  an  excla- 
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mation  was  heard  from  the  piazza,  which  showed 
that  his  family  were  moved  like  himself.  The 
person  who  excited  this  emotion  was  a  young  black 
officer,  who  entered  smiling,  and  as  if  scarcely  able 
to  keep  his  place  behind  the  Commissary,  and 
General  Michel,  the  head  of  the  new  deputation. 

The  Commander-in-chief  quitted  his  station, 
and  advanced  some  steps,  seizing  the  officer's  hand, 
and  asking  eagerly, 

"Vincent !  Why  here  ?  My  boys, — how,  vthat 
are  they  ?" 

"  They  are  well :  both  well  and  happy  in  our 
beloved  Paris.  I  am  here  with  General  Michel; 
sent  by  the  Government,  with  gifts  and  compli- 
in«its  which " 

"  Which  we  will  speak  of  when  1  have  offered 
my  welcome  to  these  representatives  of  the  Goven^ 
ment  we  all  obey,"  said  Toussaint,  turning  to  the 
Commissary  and  the  General,  and  rt-meinbering 
that  his  emotions  as  a  father  had  caused  him,  for 
the  moment,  to  lose  sight  of  tlie  business  of  thi< 
hour.  He  made  himself  the  usher  of  the  Frcnuh 
Commissaries  to  the  sofa,  in  front  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  standing.  There  he  would  have 
seated  Hl^donville  and  General  Michel.     H^ou«> 
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'WUe  threw  himself  down,  willingly  enough ;   but 
ifbo  newly  arrived  messenger  chose  to  stand. 

I  come,"  said  he,  "  the  bearer  to  ■  you  of 
iNmoura  from  the  RepubHc,  which  1  delight  to 
It  as  the  humblest  i>f  your  servants. — Not  a 
of  apology  for  your  graceful  action  of  wel- 
to  Brigadier-General  Vincent !  What  so 
graceful  as  the  emotions  of  the  parent's  heart  ?  I 
Bnderstand, — I  am  aware, — he  went  out  as  the 
guardian  of  your  sons ;  and  your  first  welcome  was 
due  to  him.  The  office  of  guardian  of 
>}aur  foas  is,  ought  to  be,  in  your  eyes,  more 
I,  more  sacred,  than  that  of  Commissary, 
or  any  other.  If  our  national  Deliverer,— if  the 
of  Italy, — if  our  First  Consul  himself 
here,  be  ought  to  step  hack  while  you  embrace 
tfie  guardian  of  your  sons." 
Tbc  party  in  the  piazza  saw  and  heard  all. 
"  If,"  said  Madame,  in  a  whisper  to  Geniff^de, 
*  if  these  honours  that  they  t^pcak  of  come  from 
iparttt — if  he  has  answered  your  father's 
',  your  father  will  think  his  happiness  com- 
iffete, — DOW  we  know  that  the  lioys  are  well." 

The  First  Consul  has  written,  or  will  write,  no 
doubt,"  xaid  Aim^.      *'  It  must  he  pleasant  to  him 
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as  to  mj  father,  to  greet  a  brother  in  destiny  and 
in  glory.  Surely  General  Vincent  will  come  and 
speak  to  ub  ; — will  tell  us  of  my  brothers  !  He 
looked  this  way  just  now," 

"  The  First  Consul  will  not  write,"  said  Moyse. 
"  He  is  a  white ;  and  therefore,  though  a  brother 
in  destiny  and  in  glory,  he  will  not  notice  ths 
Commander-in-chief  of  St.  Domingo." 

"  You  are  right,  Moyse,"  said  Madame  Dcasa. 
lines.     "  And  it  is  best  so." 

"  But  that  will  disappoint  iiiy  husband  reiy 
much,"  said  Madame.  "  He  likes  the  whites 
better  than  you  do." 

"  He  doeB,"  said  Th^r^se.     "  But  let  us  feien." 

H^ouville  was  at  the  moment  exerting  bimiclC 
to  introduce  his  secretary,  M.  Pascal. 

"  An  honoured  name !  "  observed  ToussaiDl. 

'^  And  not  only  in  name,  but  by  blood  connected 
with  the  great  man  you  refer  to,"  said  H^ouvilte. 

"  None  are  more  welcome  here,'  eaid  Tousaint, 
"than  those  who  bring  with  them  the  honoun 
piety,  of  reason,  and  of  science."  And  he  lonlied 
with  deep  interest  upon  ihc  countenance  of  llw 
secretary,  which  did  in  tnith  show  signs  of  that 
though  (fulness  and  iiagacity,  though  not  of  the 
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d  Mifferiog,  which  U  associated  in  all  minds  with 
e  image  of  the  author  of  the  Provinciales.  M. 
i'Flucal  returned  the  gaze  which  was  fixed  upon  him 
I  vith  one  in  which  intense  curiosity  was  mingled 
|i^lh  doubt,  if  not  fear.  His  countenance  imme- 
ely,  however,  relaxed  into  an  expression  of 
■|leaa«]  surprise.  During  this  brief  moment,  these 
rl»o  men,  so  unlike— the  elderly,  toil-worn  negro, 
and  the  young,  itudious  Frenchman — felt  that  they 
wrre  friends. 

M.  Pascal  stepped   aside  to  make  way  for  M. 
Molier& 

"  Are  we  to  welcome  in  you,"  asked  Tousaaint, 

"  a  mesacnger  of  mirth  to  our  society  ?  " 

The  group  of  Frenchmen  could  scarcely  restrain 

.  ibdr  Uughter  at  this  question.     M.  Muliere  had  a 

t  lugubrious  countenance — a  thing  not  always 

■teol  with  a  merry  humour  :   but  M.  Mo- 

V*»  heart  was  believed  never  to  have  laughed, 

^  than  his  face.     He  answered,  as  if  an- 

l  a  misfortune,  that  he  claimed   no  coQ- 

]  with  the  dramatist,  though  he  believed  some 

of  1ms  family  had  attempted  to  do  so. 

"  M.  Moliere  discharges  the  duty  of  a  pious  de- 
int,   however,"  said  Vincent,     *'  He  laughs 
H  2 
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himself  into  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  every  night 
over  those  immortal  comedies,  that  he  haa  to  be 
carried  to  bed.  That  is  the  reason  we  see  him 
eo  grave  in  the  morning." 

"  Think  of  M,  Moliere  as  a  trusted  secretary'  of 
the  messenger  from  the  republic  to  yourself,'' 
General  Michel. 

"  I  ccme,"  said  Michel,  assuming  a  pompon 
tone,  "  I  come,  associated  with  an  ofRcer  of  the 
repuhlican  army,  M.  Potion — a  native  of  this  co. 
lony,  but  a  stranger  to  yourself." 

M.  Potion  paid  his  respects.  He  was  a  mulatiot 
with  shy  and  reserved  manners,  and  an  exceedingly 
intellectual  countenance. 

•*  We  lost  you  early,"  said  Toussaint ;  "  but 
only  to  offer  jou  the  warmer  welcome  back.  It 
was,  as  I  remember,  to  attend  the  military  ichoob 
of  France  that  you  left  your  home.  Such  schdnt^ 
are  welcome  here." 

"  And  particularly,"  observed  Michel,  *'  i 
they  have  also  had  the  fortune  to  serve  in  the  tnny 
of  Italy,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  iht 
First  Consul  himself." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  Is  it  really  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Tou»> 
•aim.     «  I  can  never  hear  enough  of  the  ruler  of 
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twMiet,    TdU  ui  •  b  •  but  that  must  be  herieaftari 
I>»  yoa  cone  to  me  from  him  ?** 
^  Fnxn  the  gorerameot  generally,**  replied  P£- 


An  cxpteHioii  of  diMppoiiitment,  very  evident 
to  hb  watchful  wife^  passed  over  the  face  of 
Toussaint. 

^  There  ia  no  letter/'  she  whispered  to  G^ni- 


^  We  bring  you  from  the  government,"  said 

Midid^  ^  a  oonfirmation  of  the  dignity  of  Com- 

r-in-chief  of  this  colony,  conferred  by  Com- 

Santhonax."' 

Toossaint  bowed,  but  smiled  not. 

^  See,  he  sighs !  ^  said  Madame,  nghing  in  echo. 

^  These    are    empty    words,"    said    Th^rese* 

*  They  give  him  only  what  they  cannot  withhold; 

aid  at  the  very  moment,  they  surround  him  with 


n 


*^  He  sayi^"  replied  Madame,  ^  that  H^uville 
is  sent  here  *  to  restrain  his  ambition/  Those  were 
the  wofds  spoken  of  him  at  Paris,  where  they  will 
not  befieve  that  he  has  no  selfish  ambition." 

^  They  will  not  believe,  because  they  cannot  un-^ 
derstand.    Their  Commander-in-chief  has  a  selfish 
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ambition ;  and  they  cannot  imagine  that  ours  may 
be  a  man  of  a  higher  soul.  But  we  cannot  help  it : 
they  are  whites." 

"  What  a  dress — what  a  beautiful  dress!"  «X- 
cl^med  Madame,  who  almost  tx^ndescended  to  stand 
fairly  in  the  window,  to  gee  the  presents  now  dis- 
played before  her  husband  by  the  commissary's 
servants. 

"  Tiiese  presents,"  pursued  General  Michel,  while 
ration  stood  aloof,  as  if  he  had  no  concern  in  the 
business — "  this  dress  of  embroidered  velvet,  and 
this  set  of  arms,  I  am  to  present  to  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  lale  Directory  of  France,  in  token  of 
their  admiration  of  your  services  to  the  colony," 

Toussaint  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  sword, 
which  he  immediately  assiuned  instead  of  the  one 
he  wore,  observing  that  this  sword,  like  that  which 
he  had  now  laid  aside,  should  be  employed  in  toy^ 
service  to  the  republic.  As  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  embroidered  dress,  it  was  ton r eyed 
away. 

"  Not  only  in  the  hall  of  government,"  resumed 
Michel — "  but  throughout  all  Europe,  isyourname 
ringing  to  the  skies.  A  eulogium  has  been  de- 
livered at  the  Council  of  Ancients  .  .  ,  " 
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And  an  oration  before  the  governors  of  tlieMi- 
Kury  ischoois,"  added  H^douvUle. 

Aod  from  Paris,"  said  Pascal,  "  your  reputa- 
tioQ  has  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and 

far  north  as  St.  Petersburgh :  and  in  the  south, 
mreo  to  Rome." 

Toussaint's  ear  caught  a  low  laugh  of  delight 
from  ilie  piuza,  which  he  thought  fit  alone  for  a 
husband's  ear,  and  therefore  hoped  that  no  one  else 
Iwdhe&rd. 

"  Enough,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  Measuring 
lumber  my  deeds  wid  this  applause,  I  understand 
the  truth.  This  applause  is  in  fact  given  to  the 
famen  of  (he  negro  race ;  and  not  to  myself  as  a 
•oldieror  a  man.  It  belongs  not,  therefore,  to  me. 
For  my  personal  support,  one  line  of  a  letter,  one 
■ortl  of  message,  fmm  the  chief  of  our  common 
flouatry,  would  be  wortii  the  apjilause  of  Europe. 
of  «hicb  you  speak." 

M.  Petion  produced  a  sealed  packet,  which  he 
ddivercd ;  and  this  seemed  to  remind  General  Vin- 
aaii  that  he  had  one  too.  Toussaint  was  unable  to 
Kfrain  from  tearing  open  first  one,  and  then  the 
othicr.  in  the  intense  hope  of  receiving  some  ac- 
knowledgment, some  greeting  from  the  "  brother  in 
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destiny  and  in  glory,"  who  was  the  idol  of  liis  loyai 
heart.  There  was  no  word  from  Bonaparte  among 
the  tirst  papers ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
there  should  be  in  the  other  packet;  yet  he 
could  not  keep  his  eye  from  it.  Other  eyes  were 
watching  from  behind  the  jalousies.  He  cast  « 
glance,  a  half  smile  that  way  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  Aitn^e,  forgetting  the  time,  the 
deputation,  the  officers,  the  whole  crowd,  sprang 
into  the  room,  and  received  the  letter  from  Isaac, 
which  was  t)ie  only  thing  in  all  that  room  that  she 
saw.  She  disappeared  in  another  moment,  followed 
however  by  General  Vincent. 

The  father's  smile  died  away  from  the  face  of 
Toussaint,  and  his  brow  darkened,  as  he  caught  Mt 
a  glance  the  contents  of  the  proclamations  contained 
in  Petion's  packet.  A  glance  was  enough.  Before 
the  eyes  of  the  company  had  returned  from  the 
window,  whither  ihey  had  fullowed  the  apparition 
of  Aim^e,  he  had  folded  up  the  papers.  Hi* 
secretary's  hand  was  ready  to  receive  them ;  but 
Toussaint  put  them  into  his  bosom. 

"Those  proclamations,"  said  H^ouville,  risii^ 
from  the  sofa,  and  standing  by  Toussaint's  side, 
*'  you  will  immediately  publish.     You  will  imme> 
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Salldy  eMbStit  6a  jouroolourB  the  wohls  impcwed, 
^  Braie  hlaek%  imember  that  the  French  people 
alone  tteogpim  jour  fireedom,  and  the  legality  of 
jooriig^!'** 

JkM  file  cnmmw—iy  qxike  these  words  aloud,  he 
looked  lound  upoQ  the  assembled  blacks,  who,  kk 
their  turn,  aU  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  chieC 
TmiBssinf  meidy  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
best  attention  to  all  communications  from  the 
fsvcrBment  of  France. 

**  In  order ,^  said  H^douville,  as  if  in  explanation 
cf  a  friend's  purposes,  *'  in  order  to  yield  implicit 
to  its  commands.^  Then  resuming  his 
he  observed  to  Toussaint,  "  I  believe  General 
Ifidiel  desires  some  little  explanaticm  of  certain 
ciicimistances  attending  his  landing  at  Cap.^ 

^  I  do^^  said  General  Michel,  resuming  his 
snifmn  air.  ^  Yon  are  aware  that  General  Vincent 
aid  I  woie  arrested  on  landing  ?  ^ 

^  I  am  aware  of  it.  It  was  by  my  instant  com- 
BMnd  that  you  were  set  free.^ 

^  By  whose  command,  or  by  what  error,  then, 
were  we  arrested  ?  ^ 

*^  I  hoped  that  full  satisfaction  had  been  afforded 
you'  bj  M.  Raymcmd,  the  Governor  of  Cap  Fran^- 

M  S 
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t^s.  Did  he  not  explain  to  you  tliat  it  wan  by  an 
impulse  of  the  irrilated  blacks, — an  impulse,  af 
which  they  repent,  atid  to  which  they  will  not  again 
yield,  proceeding  from  anger  for  which  there  is 
but  too  much  cause?  As  you, however,  are  not  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  faults  of  your  govem- 
ment  towards  us,  the  offending  parties  have  been 
amply  punished," 

"  I,"  said  H^ouville,  from  tlie  sofa  behind,  *'  I 
am  held  responsible  for  the  faults  of  our  govern- 
ment towards  you.     What  are  they  ? " 

"We  will  discuss  them  at  Cap,"  replied  Tous- 
saint.  *' There  you  will  be  surrounded  by  troofw 
of  your  own  colour ;  and  you  will  feel  more  at 
liberty  to  open  your  whole  mind  to  roe  than,  it 
grieves  me  to  perceive,  you  are  when  surrounded 
by  blacks.  When  you  know  the  blacks  better,  you 
will  become  aware  that  the  highest  security  is  found 
in  fully  trusting  them." 

"  What  is  it  that  yon  suppose  we  fear  from  the 
blacks  ? " 

"  When  we  are  at  Cap,  1  will  ask  you  what  it 
was  that  you  feared,  M.  H^dauville,  when  yoa 
chose  to  land  at  St.  Domingo,  instead  of  at  Cap, — 
hen  you  showed  your  mistrust  of  your  fellow- 
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wxeaa  by  selecting  the  Sjiaiiish  city  for  your 
point  of  eDtrance  upoa  our  island.  I  will  then 
atk  you  what  it  is  that  your  govemoncnt  fears, 
that  it  commits  the  interests  of  the  blacks  to  a  oew 
legiaUtore,  which  understands  neither  their  tem- 
per nor  their  afikirs." 

**  This  was,  perbap,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
we  met  with  at  Cap"  observed  General  Michel. 

"  It  is  the  chief  cause.  Some  jealousy  on  this 
account  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  il  has  not 
the  lew  been  punislied.  I  would  further  ask,"  he 
CoQtintted,  tumtog  again  lo  Hedouville,  "  what  the 
Ftrat  Consul  fears,  that  .  .  ." 

"  Who  ever  lieard  of  the  First  Consul  fearing 
anything?''  cried  H^ouville,  with  a  smile. 

"  Heal  il  now,  then." 

"  In  litis  place  F'^  said  Hedouville,  looking  round. 
,"  In  public?" 

"  In  this  place, — among  the  most  loyal  of  the 
dtiuoa  of  France,"  replied  Toussaint,  casting  a 
pnMtd  look  round  upon  his  officers  and  assembled 
frieodB.  "  If  I  were  about  to  make  complaints  of 
the  First  Consul,  I  would  close  my  doors  upon  you 
and  inyaclf,  aud  speak  in  whispers.  But  it  is 
Jtnown  that  1  honour  him,  and  hold  him  to  my 
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heart,  as  s  brother  in  dealiny  and  in  glory ;  though 
his  glory  is  now  at  its  height,  while  mine  will  not 
be  so  till  my  race  is  redeemed  from  the  conse- 
quences of  slavery,  as  well  as  from  slavery  itself. 
Still  we  are  bmtliers ;  and  I  therefore  moum  hi» 
fears,  shown  in  the  documents  that  he  sends  to  my 
soldiers :  and  shown  no  less  in  his  sending  none 
to  me." 

"  I  bring  you  from  him  the  confirmation  of  your 
dignity,"  observt-d  General  Michel. 

"  You  do  so  by  message.  The  honour  is  receired 
through  the  ear.  But  that  which  should  plant  it 
down  into  my  heart, — the  greeting  from  a  brother, 
— is  wanting.  It  cannot  be  that  the  First  of  the 
Whites  has  not  time,  has  not  attention,  for  the 
First  of  the  Blacks.  It  is  thai  he  fears, — out  fw 
himself,  but  for  our  country  :  he  fears  our  ambi- 
tion, our  revenge.  He  shall  experience,  however, 
that  we  are  loyal, — from  myself,  his  brother,  to  tht 
mountain  child  who  startles  the  vulture  from  the 
rock  with  his  shouts  of  Bonaparte  the  Great.  To 
engage  our  loyally  before  many  witnesses,"  he  con- 
tinued, once  more  looking  round  upon  the  mstetn- 
bluge,  "  I  send  this  message  through  you,  in  return 
fur  that  which   1   have  received.     Tell  the  Fint 
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Consul  Lhat,  in  die  absence  of  interference  with  the 
esu^ling  laws  of  the  colony,  I  guarantee,  under  my 
persDoal  responsibility,  (lie  submission  to  order; 
■nd  liie  devotion  to  France,  of  my  black  brethren- 
Mark  the  condition,  gentlemen,  which  you  will 
pmoounce  reasonable.  Mark  the  condition,  and 
you  will  find  happy  results.  You  will  soon  see 
whether  I  pledge  in  vain  my  own  responsibility 
■ad  your  hopes." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  in  all  the  fervour  of  un- 
questionable Hocerity,  of  his  devolion  to  France, 
hi*  French  hearers  felt  that  lie  was  virtually  a 
aionarch.  llie  First  of  the  Blacks  was  not  only 
supreme  in  this  palace,  and  throughout  the  colony ; 
he  had  entered  upon  an  immortal  reign  over 
ftU  lands  trodden  by  the  children  of  Africa.  To 
the  cootracted  gaze  of  the  diplomatists  present,  all 
Might  Dot  be  visible, — the  coming  ages  when  the  now 
prophetic  name  of  L'Ouverture  should  have  become 
■  bt^fat  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  and  should  be 
limthed  in  iltanksgiving  under  the  palm-tree,  sung 
fa  exultation  in  the  cities  of  Africa,  and  embalmed 
b  the  liberties  of  the  Isles  of  the  We&t:~auch  a 
•Dvririgoty  as  this  was  too  vast  and  too  distant  for 
the  conceptions  of  Michel  and  H^douvtlle  to  em- 
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brace;  but  they  were  impressed  with  a  seose  of  bit 
power,  with  a  feeling  of  the  majesty  of  his  influence ; 
and  the  reverential  emotions  which  they  would  fain 
have  shaken  off,  and  which  thej  were  afterwards 
ashamed  of,  were  at  the  present  moment  enhanced 
by  sounds  which  readied  them  from  the  avenue. 
There  was  military  music,  the  firing  of  salutesi 
the  murmur  of  a  multitude  of  voices,  and  the  tramp 
of  horses  and  of  men. 

Toussaint  courteously  invited  the  conimissariea 
to  witness  the  presentation  to  him,  for  the  interests 
of  I'Vancc,  of  the  lieys  of  the  cities  of  the  island, 
late  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  now  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Bdle.  The  commissaries 
could  not  refuse,  and  took  their  stand  on  one  side 
of  the  First  of  the  Blacks,  while  Paul  L'Ouvenun 
assumed  the  place  of  honour  on  the  other  hand. 

Tlie  apartment  was  completely  6Iled  by  the 
heads  of  the  procession, — the  late  Governor  of  the 
city  of  Si.  Domingo,  his  olficere,  the  magistracy  of 
the  city,  and  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  .\inong  that 
last  was  a  face  which  Toussaint  recognised  with 
strong  emotion.  The  look  which  he  cast  upoa 
Laxabon,  the  gesture  of  greeting  which  lie  offered, 
caused   Don   Alunzo   Dovaro    to    turn   round   to 
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Useorer  whose  presence  there  could  be  more  impos- 
ing to  the  Commander-in-chief  than  bis  own.  The 
flushed  couutcDance  of  the  priest  marked  him  out 
«B  the  man. 

Don  Alonzo  Dovaro  ordered  the  keys  to  be 
brought,  and  addressed  himself  in  Spauish  to 
Touttaint.  Toussaint  did  not  understand  Spanish, 
and  knew  that  the  Spaniard  could  speak  French. 
The  Spaniard,  however,  chose  to  deliver  up  a 
Spanish  city  in  no  other  language  than  that  of  his 
Daiion.  Father  Laxabon  stepped  forward  eagerly, 
with  an  offer  to  be  interpreter-  It  was  on  oppor- 
tuaity  he  was  too  thankful  to  embrace,— a  most 
ftvoorable  means  of  surmounting  the  awkwardness 
«f  renewed  intercourse  with  one,  by  whom  their 
lut  ooQverBation  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
forgotten. 

■*  This  is  well, — this  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
BAIr,"  said  Toussaint.  "But  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  fulfilment  had  been  more  prompt.  The 
'  lime  for  excuses  and  apologies  is  past.  I  merely 
My,  aa  nncerity  requires,  that  the  most  speedy 
fclfilment  of  treaties  ia  ever  the  most  honourable : 
■nd  that  I  am  guiltless  of  such  injury  as  may  have 
•riwn  fn»n  calling  off  ten  thousand  blacks  from 
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the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
to  march  them  to  the  gales  of  St.  Domingo.  You, 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  compelled  roe  to  lead 
them  there,  in  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Fraoce. 
If  warlike  thoughts  have  aprung  up  iu  those  ten 
ihounand  minds,  the  responsibilily  is  not  mine.  I 
wish  that  nothing  but  peace  should  be  in  the  beans 
of  men  of  all  races.  Have  you  wishes  to  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens?  Show  me  how  I  can 
grallfy  them." 

"  Don  Alonzo  Dovaro  explains,"  said  the  inter* 
preter,  "that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  that  you  take  the  customary  oath,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  respecting  tlie 
government  of  their  whole  region," 

"  It  is  indeed  a  holy  duty.  What  is  the  purport 
of  the  oath  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  lo  govern 
wisely  and  well." 

"  Has  there  lived  a  Christian  man  who  would 
take  that  oath  ';" 

"  Every  governor  of  the  .Spanish  colony  in 
this  island,  from  Diego,  the  brother  uf  Culumbutt 
to  this  day." 

"  What  is  human  wisdom,"  said  Toussaint,<*that 
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1  man  should  swear  that  he  will  be  always  wjsei' 
What  19  human  virtue,  that  he  should  pledge  his 
■alvation  on  governing  well  ?  I  dare  not  take  the 
Mtb.' 

Tbe  Spaniards  showed  that  they  understood 
Preoch  by  the  looks  they  cast  upon  each  other, 
before  Laxabon  could  complete  hb  version- 

"  This,  however,  will  I  do,"  said  Toussaint. 
••  I  will  meet  you  lo-morrow,  at  the  great  church  in 
Pon-au-Prince,  and  there  hind  myself  before  the 
kltar.  before  the  God  who  hears  me  now,  on  behalf 
i^  your  people,  to  be  silent  on  the  past,  and  to 
employ  my  vigilance  and  my  toils  in  rendering 
happy  tbe  Spanish  people,  tM>w  become  my  fellow- 
othau  of  France.' 

A  profusion  of  obeisances  proved  that  thi<  wa* 
•aijsfaictory.  The  late  governor  of  the  city  took 
from  ooe  of  his  officers  the  velvet  cushion  on  whicb 
wen;  deposited  the  keys  of  St.  Domingo,  and  trans- 
ferred it  ID  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
At  the  moment,  there  was  an  explosion  of  cannon 
from  the  terrace  on  which  stood  the  town ;  the 
bells  rang  in  all  the  churches ;  and  bursts  of  military 
nufic  spread  over  the  calm  bay,  with  the  wreaths 
of  white  smoke  from  the  guns.     The  flamingoes 
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took  flight  again  from  the  strand ;  the  shipa  moved 
in  their  anchorage ;  the  shouts  of  the  people  arose 
from  the  town,  and  those  of  the  soldiery  from  the 
square  of  the  great  avenue.  Their  idol,  their 
Ouverture,  was  now  in  command  of  the  whole  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  isles  of  the  west. 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Toussaint  intro- 
duced his  hrotber  to  the  Spaniards.  Placing  the 
cushion  containing  the  keys  upon  the  table,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  keys,  he  declared  hii 
intention  of  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Sl  Domingo  a  pledge  of  the  merciful  and  gentle 
character  of  the  government  under  which  they  were 
henceforth  to  live,  in  the  person  of  the  new  gover- 
nor, Paul  L'Ouverture,  who  had  never  been  known 
to  remember  unkindness  from  day  to  day.  The 
new  governor  would  depart  for  the  east  of  the  island 
on  the  morrow,  from  the  door  of  the  church,  at 
the  close  of  the  celebration. 

The  leviie  was  now  over.  Spanish,  French,  and 
the  family  and  guests  of  the  Comniander-in.diief, 
were  to  meet  at  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  Mean- 
lime,  Toussaint  and  his  brother  stepped  out  togis 
ther  upon  the  northern  piazza,  and  the  room  WM 
rletred. 
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**  I  wJkf^  aid  Pkiil,  ^  that  you  had  appointed 
■qr  ooe  bot  flK  to  be  governor  of  that  city.  How 
dbonld  m  poor  iMgio  fiiherman  Uke  me  govem  a 
city?* 

,  ^Toa  ipoak  Wkmm.  white,  PauL  The  whites 
My  of  OK^  <  Hofw:  thould  a  poor  negro  postilion 
a  ookny  ? '    You  muat  do  as  I  do, — show 


.    **  But  Heaven  made  you  for  a  ruler." 

**  Who  thought  so  while  I  was  yet  a  slave  ?     As 

imjaug — I  know  not  what  you  can  do  till  you  have 

tned ;  nor  do  you.    I  own  that  you  are  not  the 

mmt  I  should  haveappointed,  if  I  had  had  a  choice 

SBOi^aU  kinds  of  men." 
^  Then  look  around  lor  some  other. '^ 
**  There  is  no  other,  on  the  whole,  so  little  unfit 

m  yott.    Henri  must  remain  in  the  field,  while 

Bigaud  is  in  arms.    Jacques  . .  •" 
^Ay,  Dessalines;  •  . .  and  he  might  have   a 

ODort— auch  a  wife  as  he  would  carry  .^ 
^Dessalines  most  not  govern  a  dty  of  whites. 

He  hates  the  whites.    His  passion  of  hatred  would 
with  power;  and  the  Spaniards  would  be 
They  are  now  under  my  protection.    I 

most  give  them  a  governor  who  cannot  hate;  and 
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therefore  1  send  you.  Your  love  of  our  people  snd 
of  me,  my  brother,  will  rouse  you  to  exertion  and 
self-denial.  For  the  rest,  you  shall  have  able  coun- 
sellors on  the  spot.  For  your  private  guidance,  I 
shall  be  ever  at  your  call.  Confide  wholly  in  me, 
and  your  appeal  shall  never  be  unanswered." 

■*  You  shall  he  governor,  then.  I  wilt  wear  the 
robes,  and  your  head  shall  do  the  work.  1  wQl 
amuse  the  inhabitants  with  water- parties,  and 
you  .  . ." 

"  No  more  of  this  !  "  said  Tuussaint,  somewhat 
sternly.  "  It  seems  that  yuu  are  unwilling  to  do 
your  part  of  the  great  duty  of  our  age  and  our  race. 
Heaven  has  appointed  you  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  blacks  are  men,— fit  to  govern  as  to  ser\'e; 
— and  you  would  rather  sleep  in  the  sunshine  than 
listen  to  the  message  from  the  sky.  My  own  brother 
does  what  he  can  to  deepen  the  brand  on  the  forv 
head  of  the  negro  !  " 

"  I  am  ashamed,  brother,"  said  Paul.  **  I  tm 
not  like  you  :  but  yet  I  will  do  what  I  can.  I  wiQ 
go  to-morrow,  and  try  whether  I  can  toil  as  you  do. 
There  is  one  thing  I  can  do  which  Henri,  and 
Jacques,  and  even  you,  cannot; — I  can  speak 
Spanish." 
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^  Yoa  hcve  dboofvered  one  of  your  qualificatidns, 
FmL  Yoa  will  find  more. — Will  you  take 
Mojte  vidi  ypu  t " 

^  Lei  it  be  a  pioof  that  I  can  deny  myself,  that 
I  leave  mj  aoo  with  you.    Moyae  h  passkmate." 

«*  I  know  it,*  aaid  Tounaint 

^  He  governs  both  his  love  and  his  hatred  before 
yoo,  while  with  me  he  indulges  them.  He  must 
ranain  with  yoa,  in  order  tooommand  his  passions. 
He  inherited  them  from  me ;  and  I  mast  thus  far 
hdp  Mm  to  master  them.  You  are  all-powerful 
with  him*    I  have  no  power.^' 

*^  You  mean  that  Gr^nifr^e  and  I  together  are 
aB-powerful  with  him.    I  believe  it  is  so.^ 

**  To  you,  then,  I  commit  hinu  Moyse  is  hence- 
fartfa  your  son.** 

^  As  G^ifrMe  is  your  daughter,  Paul.  If  I  die 
brfore  the  peace  of  the  island  is  secured,  there  are 
two  duties  which  I  assign  to  you, — to  support  the 
spirit  of  the  bb^ks,  and  to  take  my  G^nifr^e  for 
your  daughter.  The  rest  of  my  family  love  each 
ether,  and  the  world  we  live  in.      She  loves  only 

**  She  is  henceforth  my  child.  But  when  will 
yoo  TOUTj  them?" 
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*'  When  Moyse  atiall  have  done  some  act  to  dis- 
tinguish himself; — for  which  lie  shall  nut  want 
opponunity.  I  have  a  higher  duty  than  that  to 
my  family ; — it  is  my  duty  to  call  out  all  the  powen 
of  every  black.  Moyse  must  therefore  prove  what 
he  can  do,  before  he  cau  marry  his  love.  For  him, 
however,  this  is  an  easy  condilioti." 

"  [  doubt  not  you  are  right,  brother :  but 
jt  is  well  for  me  that  the  days  of  my  love  are 
■past," 

"  Not  so,  Paul.  The  honour  of  your  race  must 
now  be  your  love.  For  this  you  must  show  what 
you  can  do." 

They  had  paced  the  northern  piazza  while  con* 
versing.  They  now  turned  into  the  eastern,  where 
they  came  upon  the  lovers,  who  were  standing  half 
aliraudcd  by  creeping  plants, — Moysc's  arm  nnind 
Genifri^de*s  waist,  and  G^nifrede's  head  resting  no 
her  lover's  shoulder.  The  poor  girl  was  sobbing 
violently,  while  Moyse  was  declaring  tliat  be  would 
marry  her,  with  or  without  consent,  and  carry  ber 
with  him,  if  he  was  henccforlh  to  live  in  the  east  of 
the  island. 

"  Patience,  foolish  boy ! "  cried  his  father. 
"  You  go  not  with  me.     I  commit  you  to  my  bn^ 
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ther.  .Toa  irill  itey  with  bim,  and  yield  Bim  the 
duty  of  a  ton,— a  better  duty  than  we  heard  you 
plaimingjnt  now.**  • 

^  Ai  aoon  aa^  you  prcnre  yourself  worthy,  you 
ihall  be  my  eon  indeed,^  aaid  Toussaint  '^  I  have 
heard  jroorphma  of  marriage.  You  shall  hear 
mine.  I  will  give  ycru  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing youradf,  in  the  senrioes  €i  the  city  and  of  the 
fidd.  After  the  first  act  which  proves  you  worthy 
of  reapoDsibility»  I  will  give  you  66nifr6de.  As  a 
free  man,  can  you  desire  more  ?  ^ 

^I  am  satisfied, — I  am  grateful,**  said  Moyse. 
**  I  bdieve  I  spoke  some  hasty  words  just  now ; 
but  we  supposed  I  was  to  be  sent  among  the  whites, 
—and  I  bad  so  lately  returned  from  the  south, — 
and  G^ifride  was  so  wretched ! " 

G^ifiride  threw  herself  on  her  fatber^s  bosom, 
with  broken  words  of  love  and  gratitude.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  voluntarily  approached 
SD  near  him;  and  she  presently  drew  back,  and 
glanoed  in  his  face  with  timid  awe. 

^  My  G^nifirMe !  My  child  ! ""  cried  Toussaint, 
ID  a  rapture  of  pleasure  at  this  loosening  of  the 
heart.  He  drew  her  towards  him,  folded  his  arms 
about  her,  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheek,  and 
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hushed  her  sobs,  sayings  in  a  low  Toioe  wUdi 
touched  her  very  soul,-— 

<^  He  can  do  great  deeds,  Gr^nifrdde.  He  b 
yours,  my  child ;  but  we  shall  all  be  proud  of  him.'" 

She  looked  up  once  nunre,  with  a  countefiano&  so 
radiant,  that  Toussaint  carried  into  all  the  toik  and 
observances  of  the  day  the  light  heart  <^  a  happy 
fiither. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


L^ETOILE   AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 


Omb  ndiant  day  <^  the  succeeding  spring,  a 
party  was  seen  in  the  plain  of  CuI-de-Sac,  moving 
with  such  a  train  as  showed  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  island  was  travelling.  Rigaud 
and  his  forces  were  so  safely  engaged  in  the  south, 
diat  the  plain  was  considered  secure  from  their 
iocursioDs.  Port-au-Prince,  surrounded  on  three 
fldes  by  hills,  was  now  becoming  so  hot,  that  such 
of  its  inhabitants  as  had  estates  in  the  country  were 
glad  to  retire  to  them,  as  soon  as  the  roads  were 
declared  safe :  and  among  these  were  the  family  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  who,  with  tutors,  visiters, 
and  attendants,  formed  the  group  seen  in  the  Cul- 
de-Sac  this  day.  They  were  removing  to  their 
estate  of  Pongaudin,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Gonaves,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  junction  of  the 
Artibonite  with  the  sea ;  but,  instead  of  travelling 
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straight  and  fast,  tLey  intended  to  make  a  three 
days'  journey  of  what  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  two, —  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  excursion,  and  parlly  to  introduce 
their  fiiends  from  Europe  to  some  of  the  beauties 
of  the  most  heRutiful  island  in  tiie  world. 

Madame  L'Ouveriure  had  had  presents  of  Eurc^ 
pean  carriages,  in  which  she  did  not  object  to  take 
airings  in  the  towns  and  their  neighbourhood  ;  but 
nowhere  else  were  the  roads  in  a  state  to  bear  such 
heavy  vehicles.  In  the  sandy  bridie-paths,  they 
would  have  sunk  half  their  depth;  in  the  green 
tracks  they  would  liave  been  caught  in  thickets  of 
brambles  and  low  boughs ;  while  many  swampi 
occurred  which  could  be  crossed  only  by  aJngle 
horses,  accustomed  to  pick  their  way  in  uiKer> 
tain  ground.  The  ladies  of  the  colony,  there- 
fore, continued,  as  in  all  time  past,  to  take  th«r 
journeys  on  horseback,  each  attended  by  some  one 
— a  servant,  if  there  were  neither  father,  brother, 
nor  lover, — to  hold  the  umbrella  over  her  duripg 
rain,  or  the  more  oppressive  hours  of  sunshine. 

The  family  of  L'Ouveriure  had  left  ihe  palace 
early,  and  were  bound  for  an  estate  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  where  they  intended  to  rest,  either  til 
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tretiing,  or  till  the  next  morning,  as  inclination 
might  determine.  As  their  train,  first  of  horses, 
and  then  td  mulc5,  passed  along,  now  uncler 
svenues  of  lofty  jiolins,  which  constituted  a  deep, 
moi«i  shade  in  tlie  midst  of  the  glare  of  the 
morning — now  across  fields  of  sward,  kept  green 
by  the  welis  which  were  made  to  overflow  them  ; 
■nil  now  through  swamps  where  the  fragrant 
^B^frisg  reeds  reached  up  to  the  flanks  of  the 
H^Mw^  and  courted  the  hands  of  the  riders,  the 
sitialritsiits  of  the  region  watched  their  progress, 
■nd  gave  them  every  variety  of  kindly  greeting. 
The  mother  who  wai  sitting  at  work  under  the 
tsmarind  tree,  called  her  children  down  from  its 
tiipmotit  branches  to  do  honour  to  the  travellers. 
Many  a  half-naked  negro  in  the  rice-grounds  slipped 
from  the  wet  plank  on  which,  while  gazing,  he 
lorgnt  his  fcxiEing,  and  laughed  his  welcome  from 
out  of  the  mud  and  slime.  The  white  planters 
■ho  were  taking  their  morning  ride  over  their 
states,  bent  to  the  saddle-bow,  the  large  straw  hat 
in  hand,  and  would  not  cover  their  heads  from  the 
hot  «un  till  the  ladies  had  passed.  These  planters' 
«tv«>  and  daughters,  sealed  at  the  shaded  windows, 
or  m  (be  piazzas  of  their  houses,  rose  and  curt»icd 
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deep  to  the  ladies  L'Ouverture.  Many  a  little 
black  head  rose  dripping  from  the  clear  waters, 
gleaming  among  the  reeds,  where  negro  children 
love  to  watch  the  gifrantic  dragon-flies  of  the  tropics 
creeping  from  their  sheaths,  and  to  catch  them  as 
soon  as  they  spread  their  gauzy  wings,  and  exhibit 
their  gem-like  bodies  to  tlie  sunlight.  Many  a 
gjoup  of  cultivators  in  the  cane-grounds  grasped 
their  arms,  on  hearing  the  approach  of  numbers, — 
(taught  thus  by  habitual  danger,) — but  swung  back 
the  gun  across  the  shoulder,  or  tucked  the  pistol 
again  into  the  belt,  at  sight  of  the  ladies ;  and  theo 
ran  to  the  road-side  to  remove  any  fancied  obetnio- 
lion  in  the  path  ;  or,  if  they  could  do  no  more, 
Binde  a  welcome.  It  was  observable  that,  in  every 
case,  there  was  an  eager  glance,  in  the  first  place,  of 
search  for  L'Ouverture  himself;  but  when  it  t>M 
seen  that  he  was  not  there,  there  was  still  all  the 
joy  that  could  bo  shown  where  he  was  not. 

The  whole  country  was  full  of  song.  AsM.  Loi- 
sir,  the  architect  from  Paris,  said  to  G^nifi^de,  k 
appeared  as  if  vegetation  itself  went  on  to  music 
The  servants  of  their  own  party  sang  in  the  rear 
Moysc  and  Denis,  and  sometimes  Denis's  auter^ 
sang  as  they  rode;  and   if  there   was   not   soog 
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ftlready  on  the  track,  it  came  from  behind  every 
dowering  hedge,  from  the  crown  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  from  the  window  of  the  cottage.  The  sweet 
wild  note  of  the  mocking-bird  was  awakened  in  its 
turn;  and  from  the  depths  of  the  tangled  woods, 
where  it  might  defy  the  human  eye  and  hand,  it 
tent  forth  its  strain,  shrill  as  the  thrush,  more  vari- 
ous than  the  nightingale,  and  sweeter  than  the 
canary.  But  for  the  bird,  the  Spanish  painter, 
Azua,  would  have  supposed  that  all  this  music 
was  the  method  of  reception  of  the  family  by  the 
peasantry;  but,  on  expressing  his  surprise  to 
Aim^  she  answered  that  song  was  as  natural 
to  St.  Domingo,  when  frt-ed,  as  the  light  of  sun  or 
■tars,  when  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky.  llie 
heart  of  the  negro  was,  she  s^d,  as  naturally 
ehai^ged  with  music  as  his  native  air  with  fra- 
granee.  If  you  dam  up  his  mountain  streams 
you  have,  instead  of  fragrance,  poison  and  pes- 
tilence; and  if  you  chain  up  the  negro's  life  in 
•lavery,  you  have,  for  music,  waiting  and  curses. 
Give  both  free  course,  and  you  have  an  atmosphere 
of  spicy  odours,  and  a  universal  spirit  of  song. 

"  This  last,"  said  Azua,  *'  is  as  one  long,   but 
varied  ode   in  honour  of  your   father.      Men  of 
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soDie  countries  would  natch  him  as  a  magiciaa, 
after  seeing  tlie  wonders  he  has  wrought.  Who, 
looking  over  this  wide  level,  on  which  Plenty  seems 
to  have  emptied  her  horn,  would  believe  how  lately 
and  how  thoroughly  it  was  ravaged  by  war?" 

"  There  seems  to  be  magic  in  all  that  is  made.' 
said  Aimee;  '*  so  that  all  arc  magicians  who  have 
learned  to  draw  it  forth.  M.  Loisir  was  showing 
lis  yesterday  how  the  lightning  may  now  be  brought 
down  from  the  thunder-cloud,  and  carried  into  the 
earth  at  some  given  spot.  Our  servants,  who  have 
yearly  seen  the  thunderbolt  fire  the  cottage  or  the 
mill,  tremhle,  and  call  the  lightning-rods  magic. 
My  father  is  a  magician  of  the  same  sort,  except 
that  he  deals  with  a  deeper  and  higher  magic." 

*'  That  which  lies  in  men's  hearts, — in  human 
passions." 

"  In  human  affections ;  by  which  he  thinks  more 
in  the  end  is  done  than  by  their  passions." 

"  Did  you  learn  this  from  himself?  "  asked  .Azua, 
who  lixlened  with  much  surprise  and  curiosity  to 
this  explanation  from  the  girl  by  whose  side  he  rode. 
"Does  your  father  explain  to  you  hiswwsof  in«i, 
and  his  purposes  with  reganl  to  them  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  need,"  she  replied.     "  From  the 
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books  be  bas  always  read,  we  know  wbat  be 
tbinks  of  men's  minds  and  ways :  and  from  wbat 
bappens,  we  learn  bis  purposes  ;  for  my  father 
always  fulfils  bis  purposes.^ 

^  And  wko  led  you  to  study  bis  books,  and 
observe  bis  purposes  ?  " 

"  My  brotber  Isaac^ 

*^  One  of  tbose  wbo  is  studjring  at  Paris  ?  Does 
be  make  you  study  bere,  wbile  be  is  being  educated 
tbere?" 

*^  No:  be  does  not  make  me  study.  But  I  Lnov 
wbat  be  is  doing.  .  .  I  bave  bodes  .  .  .  Isaac  and 
I  were  always  companions  ...  be  learns  from  me 
wbat  my  father  does  ....  But  I  was  going  to  teil 
you,  when  you  began  asking  about  my  father,  that 
this  plain  will  not  appear  to  you  throughout  so  flou- 
rishing as  it  does  now,  from  the  road.  Wlien  we 
reach  the  Etoile  estate,  you  will  see  enough  of  the 
ravages  of  war." 

^^  I  have  perceived  some  signs  oi  desertion  in  a 
house  or  two  that  we  have  passed,^  said  Azua. 
^  But  these  brothers  of  yours^ — when  will  they 
return  ?" 

^  Indeed  I  wish  I  knew,'"  sighed  Aimee.  ''*  I 
believe,  that  depends  on  the  First  Consul.'' 
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"  The  First  Consul  has  so  much  to  do,  it  is  s  I 
pity  their  return  should  depend  upon  bis  memory,  j 
If  he  should  forget,  you  will  go,  and  see  Paris,  and  I 
bring  your  brothers  home." 

"  The  First  Consul  forgets  nothing,"  replied 
Ainice.  "  He  knows  and  heeds  all  that  we  do  here, 
at  the  distance  of  almost  half  the  world.  He  never 
forgets  my  brothers :  he  is  very  kind  to  them." 

"  All  that  you  say  is  true,"  said  Vincent,  who 
was  now  on  the  other  side  of  Aim^.  "  Every  thing 
that  you  can  say  in  praise  of  the  First  Consul  is 
true.  But  yet  you  should  go  and  see  Paris.  You 
do  not  know  what  Paris  is, — you  do  not  know  what 
your  brothers  are  like  in  Paris, — especially  Isaac 
He  tells  you,  no  doubt,  how  happy  he  is  there." 

*'  He  does;  but  I  had  rather  see  him  here." 

"  You  have  (ine  scenery  here,  no  doubt,  and  a 
climate  which  you  enjoy :  but  there  !  what  street* 
and  palaces, — what  theatres, — what  librariee  and 
picture-galleries, — and  what  society  !  " 

'*  Is  it  not  true,  however,"  said  Azua,  "  tbu  all 
the  world  is  alike  to  her  where  her  brother  ia  ?  "* 

**  This  is  L'Etoile,'  said  Aimce.  •'  Of  atl  the 
country  houses  in  the  island,  thix  was,  not  perh^ 
the  grandest,  but  the  most  beautiful.     It  is  now 
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rmned;    but  we  besr  that  enough  remains  for 
M.  Low  Id  Hiake  out  the  design.^ 

She  turned  to  Vincent,  and  told  him  that  Gene- 
ral Chrtttophe  was  about  to  build  a  house;  and 
that  he  wished  it  to  be  on  the  model  of  L'fitoile, 
as  it  was  before  the  war.  M.  Loisir  was  to  fumidi 
the  design. 

The  Europeans  of  the  party  were  glad  to  be  told 
that  thqr  iiad  nearly  arrived  at  their  resting-place ; 
tar  they  could  scarcely  nt  their  horses,  while  tml- 
i^g  in  the  heat  through  the  deep  sand  of  the  road. 
They  had  left  iar  behind  them  both  wbod  and 
svamp :  and,  though  the  mansion  seemed  to  be  em- 
bowered in  the  green  shades  they  had  to  cross  open 
ground  to  reach  it.  At  length,  Azua,  who  had 
sunk  into  a  despairiog  silence,  cried  out  with  ani- 


'*  Ha!  the  opuntia !  what  a  fence !  what  a  wall  1  '^ 
**  You  may  know  every  deserted  house  in  the 
plain,**  said  Aimte,  <*  by  the  cactus  hedge  round 
it" 

**  What  ornament  can  the  inhabited  mansion 
have^  more  graceful,  more  beautiful  ?^^  said  Azua, 
Csffgetting  the  heat  in  his  admiration  of  the  blos- 
soms, some  red,  some  snow-white,    some  blush- 
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coloured,  which  were  scattered  in  profawon  over 
ihe  thick  and  high  cat-tus  hedge  which  hurred  the 
path, 

"Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful."  said  Aimee, 
"hut  nothing  more  inconvenient.  See,  you  art 
setting  your  horse's  feet  into  a  trap,"  And  she 
pointed  to  the  Btiff,  prickly,  green  shoots  which 
matted  all  the  ground.  "  We  must  approach  by 
some  other  way.  Let  us  wait  till  the  servants  have 
gone  round." 

With  the  servants  appeared  a  tall  and  very 
handsome  negro,  well  known  throughout  the  island 
for  his  defence  of  the  Etoilc  estate  against  RigautL 
Charles  Bellair  was  a  Congo  chief,  kidnapped  in 
his  youth,  and  brought  into  St.  Domingo  slavery ; 
in  which  state  he  had  remained  long  enough  to 
keep  all  his  detestation  of  s]avery^  without  losing 
his  fitness  for  freedom.  He  might  have  returned, 
ere  this,  to  Africa,  or  he  might  have  held  some 
miHlnry  office  under  Toussaint ;  but  he  preferred 
remaining  on  the  estate  which  he  had  partly  M\-ed 
from  devastation,  bringing  up  his  little  children  to 
revere  and  enthusiastically  obey  the  ComnmndtT- 
in-chief, — the  idol  of  their  colour.  The  heir  of 
the  Etuile  estate  did  not  appear,  nor  (nmtmit  hii 
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daiiii.  Bdlair,  therefore,  and  two  of  his  former 
fJkwr4iondmBim,  cultivated  the  estate,  paying  over 
the  fixed  proportioD  of  the  produce  to  the  public 

Bdlair  hastened  to  lead  Madame  U  Ouverture's 
faofse  maiid  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  where 
no  priekly  v^etation  was  allowed  to  encroach. 
His  wife  was  at  w<nrk,  and  singing  to  her  child, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  colonnade, — once  an 
erectioo  of  great  beauty,  but  now  blackened  by 
fire,  and  at  one  end  crumbling  into  ruins. 

^  Minerve  ! "  cried  Madame,  on  seeing  her. 
Deesha  is  her  name,^  said  Bellair,  smiling. 
Oh,  you  call  her  by  her  native  name  !  Would 
all  knew  our  African  names,  as  you  know  hers ! 
Deesha!'' 

Deesha  hastened  forward,  all  joy  and  pride  at 
being  the  hostess  of  the  Ouverture  family.  Eagerly 
she  led  the  way  into  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
Aode^ — a  comer  of  the  palace-like  mansion, — a 
corner  well  covered  in  from  the  weather,  and  pre- 
senting a  strange  contrast  of  simplicity  and  luxury. 

The  court-yard  through  which  they  passed  was 
itrtwed  with  ruins,  which,  however,  were  almost 
entiidy  concealed  by  the  brushwood,  through  which 
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only  a  lane  was  kept  cleared  for  going  iu  and  out. 
The  whole  was  shaded,  alinosi  as  with  an  awning, 
by  the  shrubs  which  grew  from  the  cornices,  and 
among  the  rafters  which  had  remained  where  the 
roof  once  was.  Hopes  of  creepers  hung  down  the 
walls,  so  twisted,  and  of  so  long  a  growth,  that 
Denis  had  climbed  half  way  up  the  building  by 
means  of  this  natural  ladder,  when  he  was  called 
back  again.  The  jalousies  were  decayed, — starting 
away  from  their  hinges,  or  hanging  in  fragments ; 
while  the  window-sills  were  gay  with  flowering 
weeds,  whose  seeds  even  took  root  in  the  joints  of 
the  flooring  within,  open  as  it  was  to  the  air  and  the 
dew.  The  marble  steps  and  entrance-hall  wer* 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  dirt,  and  had  a  strange  tar 
of  splendour  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation.  The 
gilding  of  thebalustradesof  the  hall  was  tarnished: 
and  it  had  no  furniture  but  the  tatters  of  some 
portraits  whose  frame  and  substance  had  been 
nearly  devoured  by  ants ;  but  it  wa&  weather-tight 
and  clean.  The  saloon  to  the  right  constituted  the 
family  dwelling.  Pait  of  its  roof  had  been  repaired 
wiih  a  thatch  of  palmdeaves,  which  formed  m  sin- 
gular junction  with  tht;  portion  of  the  ccihng  which 
remained,  and  which  exhibited  a  blue  sky-ground. 
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with  gilt  stars.  An  alcove  had  beea  turned  into 
the  6re-pUce,  necessary  for  cooking.  The  kitchen 
cumer  was  partitioned  off  from  the  sitting-room  by 
a  splendid  folding  screen  of  Oriental  workmanship, 
exhibiting  birds-of-paradisi;,  and  the  blue  rivers 
■nd  gilt  pagodas  of  China.  The  other  partitions 
were  the  work  of  Bellair's  own  hands,  woven  of 
bambou  and  long  grass,  dyed  with  the  vegeuble 
dyes,  with  whose  mysteries  he  was,  like  a  true 
African,  acquainted.  The  dinner-table  was  a  marble 
dab,  which  still  remained  cramped  to  the  wall,  as 
»(icD  it  bad  been  covered  with  plate  or  with  ladies' 
«ork-boxes.  The  seats  were  benches,  hewn  by 
BcUair's  axe.  On  the  shelves  and  dresser  of 
DDpainted  wood  were  ranged  together  porcelain 
dubes  from  Dresden,  and  calaba&hes  from  the 
(anleo;  wooden  spoons,  and  knives  with  enamelled 
handles.  A  harp,  with  its  strings  broken,  and  its 
gliding  taniiahed,  stood  in  one  corner :  and  musical 
iiutmni«nls  of  Congo  origin  hung  against  the  wall. 
It  waa  altogether  a  curious  medley  of  European 
tod  African  civilisation,  brought  together  amidst 
(he  ruins  of  a  West  Indian  revolution. 

'lite  young  people  did   not  remain  long  in  tin- 
buuae,  buwiiver  lompting  its  coolness  might  hui 
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appeared.  At  one  side  of  the  mansion  was  ilic 
colonnade,  which  engrossed  the  architect's  atten- 
tion :  on  the  other  bloomed  the  garden,  ofiering 
temptations  which  none  could  resist, — least  of  all 
those  who  were  lovers.  Moyse  and  his  Gtnifrede 
stepped  first  to  the  d<«r  which  looked  out  upon  the 
wilderness  of  flowers,  and  were  soon  lost  sight  of 
among  the  shrubs. 

Gi-nifrcde  had  her  sketch-book  in  her  hand.  She 
and  her  sister  were  here  partly  for  the  sake  of  a 
drawing  lesson  from  Azua  ;  and  perhaps  &he  had 
some  idea  of  taking  a  sketch  during  this  walk  with 
Hloyse.  He  snatched  the  book  from  her,  however, 
and  flung  it  through  the  window  of  a  garden-house 
which  they  passed,  saying, 

"You  can  draw  while  I  am  away.  l-'or  this 
hour  you  are  all  my  own." 

"  And  when  will  you  be  away  ?  Wherever  \-ou 
go,  1  will  follow  you.  If  we  once  part,  we  shall 
not  meet  again." 

•'  We  ihiuk  so,  and  we  say  so,  each  time  that  we 
part ;  and  yet  we  meet  again.  Once  more,  only 
the  one  time  when  I  am  to  distinguish  m\*self.  In 
gain  you, — only  that  unce  will  we  be  partt:d  ;  and 
tlien  we  will  be  happy  for  ever." 
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^nm^Mi  wli  be  idlled,— or  you  will  be  sent 
toFraaoeiOrTOUwin  love  someone  else, and  forget 


•  • 


Foiget  joa  I — love  some  one  else !  Oh !  Heaven 
ettdi  P  cried  Moyse,  clasping  her  in  his  arms, 
poltiiig  Us  whole  soul  into  the  kisses  he  im- 
pressed on  her  forehead.  ^<  And  what,  ^  he  oon- 
tinoed,  in  a  voice  whidi  thrilled  her  heart,  **  what 
would  jou  do  if  I  were  killed  ?^ 

'^I  would  die.  O  Moyse!  if  it  should  be  so, 
wait  tor  me !  Let  your  spirit  wait  for  mine !  It 
shall  not  be  long.^ 

**  Shall  my  i^irit  come — shall  I  come  as  a  ghost, 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  dead  ?  Shall  I  come  when 
you  are  alone,  and  call  you  away  ?** 

*^  Oh !  no,  no  P  she  cried,  shuddering.  '*  1  will 
follow, — you  need  not  fear.  But  a  ghost, — Oh  !  no, 
ao  !^     And  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  clasped  him 


*♦  And  why  V^  said  Moyse.  "  You  do  not  fear 
now — ^you  ding  to  me.  And  why  fear  me  then  ? 
1  shall  be  yours  still.  I  shall  be  Moyse.  I  shall 
be  about  you, — haunting  you,  whether  you  see  and 
hear  me  or  not     Why  not  see  and  hear  me  ?" 

•*  Why  not  ?"  said  G^nifr^de,  in  a  lone  of  assent. 
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"  But  I  dare  Dot— I  will  not.  You  ahall  not  die. 
Do  not  speak  of  it.^ 

''  It  was  not  I,  but  you,  luve,  that  spoke  of  il. 
Well :  I  will  not  die.  But,  tell  me,— if  I  f.jrgei 
you — if  I  love  another, — what  then!"  Aad  he 
looked  upon  her  with  eyes  mi  full  of  love,  that  she 
laughed,  and  ivithdretv  herself  from  his  armi, 
saying,  as  she  sauntered  on,  along  the  blossom- 
sLrewn  path, 

'•  Then  I  will  forget  you  too." 

Moyse  lingered  for  a  moment,  to  watch  her  stately 
form,  as  she  made  a  pathway  for  herself  amidst  the 
tangled  shrubs.  The  walk,  once  a  smooth-shaven 
turf,  kept  green  by  trenches  of  water,  was  dow 
overgrown  with  the  vegetation  which  encroached 
on  either  hand.  As  the  dark  beauty  forced  her 
way,  tile  maypole-a!oe  shook  its  yellow  crown  of 
flowers,  many  feet  above  ber  head;  the  lilac  jesu- 
mine  danced  Ix-fore  her  face  ;  and  the  white  datura, 
the  pink  flower-fence,  and  the  scarlet  cordia,  closed 
round  her  form,  or  spread  themselves  beneatli  her 
feet.  Her  lover  was  soon  again  by  her  side,  ward- 
ing  off  every  branch  and  spray,  and  saying, 

"  The  very  flowers  worship  you:  but  they  and 
all, — all  must  yield  you  to  me.     Vuu  are  mine; 
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and  yet  not  wine  till  I  have  won  you  from  your 
fioher.  G^nifrMe,  bow  shall  I  distinguish  my- 
idf  ?     Sboir  me  the  way,  and  I  shall  succeed." 

**  Do  not  ask  me,^  she  replied,  sighing. 

^  Nay,  whom  should  I  ask  ?" 

^  I  nerer  desired  you  to  distinguish  yourself." 

^YoadonotwishitP'' 

«No.* 

<<  Not  for  your  sake  ?'' 

•^No.'* 

And  she  kx>ked  around  her  with  wistful  eyes,  in 
which  her  lover  read  a  wish  that  things  would  ever 
remain  as  they  were  now, — that  this  moment  would 
never  pass  away. 

••  You  would  remain  here, — you  would  hide 
yourself  here  with  me  for  ever !"  cried  the  happy 
Moyse. 

^  Here,  or  anywhere; —in  the  cottage  at  Breda ; 
—in  your  father^'s  hut  on  the  shore; — anywhere, 
Moyse,  where  there  is  nothing  to  dread.  I  live 
in  fear ;  and  I  am  wretched.*^ 

•*  What  is  it  that  you  fear,  love  ?  Why  do  you 
not  trust  me  to  protect  you  ?" 

•*  Then  I  fear  for  you,  which  is  worse.  Why 
cannot  we  live  in  the  woods  or  the  mountains. 
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where  there  would  be  no  dangerous  dulies,  and  no 
cares?" 

"  And  if  we  lived  in  the  woods,  you  would 
be  more  terrified  fitill.  There  would  never  be 
a  falling  star,  but  your  lieart  would  sink.  Vou 
would  take  the  voices  of  the  winds  for  the  spiriu 
of  the  woods,  and  the  mountain  mists  for  ghosts. 
Then,  there  are  the  tornado  and  the  thunderbolt. 
When  you  saw  the  trees  crashing,  you  would  be 
for  making  haste  back  to  the  plain.  V'henever 
you  heard  the  rock  rolling  and  bounding  down  the 
steep,  or  the  cataract  rising  and  roaring  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest,  you  would  entreat  me  to  fly 
to  the  city.  It  is  in  this  little  beating  heart  thai 
the  fear  lies." 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done?" 

"  This  little  heart  must  beat  yet  a  while  longer; 
and  then,  when  I  have  once  come  back,  it  shall  rtd 


upon  n 


efore 


"  Beside  my  father  ?  He  never  rests.  Your 
father  would  leave  us  in  peace :  but  he  has  conc 
mitted  you  to  one  who  knows  not  what  rest  is." 

"  Nor  ever  will,"  said  Moyse.  "  If  lie  dosed 
his  eyes,  if  he  relaxed  his  hand,  we  should  all  bb 
sunk  in  ruin." 
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**We?  Who?  Whatruin?'' 
'*  The  whole  negro  race.  Do  you  suppose  the 
whites  are  less  crud  than  they  were  ?  Do  you 
beBeve  tiiat  thor  thirst  for  our  humiliation,  our 
davery,  is  quenched?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
irtttte  man's  heart  is  softened  by  the  generosity  and 
fcrgiTeDess  of  the  blacks  ?  ^ 

**My  father  believes  so/'  replied  G^nifrede: 
**aiid  do  they  not  adore  him, — the  whites  whom  he 
has  reiiMtated  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  they  owe 
to  htm  their  lives,  their  hmnes,  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  ?  Does  he  not  trust  the  whites  P  Does 
he  not  order  all  things  for  their  good,  from  rever- 
caoe  and  affection  for  them  ?  *' 

**  YeSy  he  does,"  replied  Moyse,  in  a  tone  which 
msde  G^nifr^e  anxiously  explore  his  countenance. 
^  You  think  him  deceived  ?  ^  she  said. 
''No^   I   do  not      It  is  not  easy  to  deceive 
L'Ouverture." 

^  You  do  not  think, — no,  you  cannot  think,  that 
lie  deceives  the  whites,  or  any  one.**^ 

"^No.  L'Ouverture  deceives  no  one.  As  you 
mj^  he  reveres  the  whites.  He  reveres  them  for 
tlnr  knowledge.  He  says  they  are  masters  of  an 
intellectual  kingdom  from  which  we  have  been  shut 
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out,  and  they  alone  can  let  us  in.  And  then  again, 
. . .  G^nifrtde,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  loves  best 
those  who  have  most  injured  him." 

"  Not  best,"  she  reph'ed.  '*  He  delights  to  for- 
give :  but  what  white  has  he  ever  loved  as  he  lovo 
Henri  ?  Did  he  ever  look  upon  any  white  as  he 
looked  upon  me,  when  . .  .  when  he  consented. 
Moyse,  you  remember  ?" 

"  I  do.     But  still  he  loves  the  whites  as  if  thtj 

were  born,  and  had  lived  and  died  our  friends,  as 

he  desires  tbey  should  be.     Yet  more, — he  expects 

and  requires  that  all  his  race  should  love  them  too." 

"  And  you  do  not,"  said  G^nifr^e,  timidly. 

"  I  abhor  them." 

"O!  hush!  hush!  Speak  lower.  Doe«  my 
father  know  this  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  ?     If  he  once  knew  it . .  ," 

"  Nay,  if  he  knew  it.  he  would  give  up  his  pur- 
poses of  distinction  for  you  ;  and  we  might  liw 
here,  or  on  the  shore." 

*'  My  G^nifrf^de,  though  I  hate  the  whites,  I  low 
the  blacks.  I  love  your  father.  The  whits  will 
rise  upon  us  at  home,  as  they  are  always  scbetniog 
against  us  in  France,  if  we  are  not  strong, — and  a> 
watchful  as  we  are  strong.     If  I  and  others  leare 
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LXhiverture  alone  to  gorero,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  the  woods  and  tbe  mountains,  the  whites  will 
agnn  be  masters,  and  you  and  I,  my  G^nifrdde, 
didl  be  slaves.  But  you  diall  not  be  a  slave,  G^ni- 
(Mfty^  he  continued,  soothing  her  tremblings  at 
the  idea.  ^  The  bones  of  the  whites  shall  be  scat- 
tered oiver  the  ishmd,  like  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore, 
before  my  G^nifrkle  shall  be  a  slave.  I  will  cut 
the  thioat  of  every  infant  at  every  white  mother^s 
kivaef,  befoie  any  one  of  that  race  shall  lay  his 
gnmp  upon  you.  The  whites  never  will,  never 
diall  again,  be  masters ;  but  then,  it  must  be  by 
L*Ouverture  having  an  army  always  at  his  oom- 
;  and  of  that  army  I  must  be  one  of  the 
We  cannot  live  here,  or  on  the  seashore, 
love,  while  there  are  whites  who  may  be  our  masters. 
80^  while  I  am  away,  you  must  pray  Christ  to 
ImBble  the  whites.  Will  you  ?  This  is  all  you  can 
do.    Will  you  not  ? '' 

^  How  can  I,  when  my  fsither  is  always  exalting 
tbem?"* 

**  You  must  choose  between  him  and  me.  Love 
the  whites  with  him,  or  hate  them  with  me.** 

**  But  you  love  my  fiither,  Moyse?  ^ 

^  I  do.    I  adore  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  blacks. 
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Vou  adore  liim,  Genifrede,  Every  one  of  our  race 
worships  liim.  Gfnifrede,  yoii  love  him, — your 
father." 

"  I  know  not Yes,  I  loved  him  the  olher  day. 

I  know  not,  Moyse.     I  know  nothing  but  that 

I  will  hate  the  whites  as  you  do.  1  never  loved 
iheni:  now  1  hale  them." 

"  You  shall.  I  will  tell  you  things  of  them  thai 
will  make  you  curse  them.  I  know  every  white 
man's  heart." 

"  Then  tell  my  falher." 

"Does  he  not  know  enough  already?  Is  not 
his  cheek  furrowed  with  the  marks  of  the  jean 
during  which  the  whites  were  masters ;  and  is  there 
any  cruelty,  any  subtilty,  in  them  that  he  doea  not 
understand?  Knowing  all  this,  he  curses,  not 
them,  but  the  power  which,  he  says,  corrupted 
them.  He  keeps  from  them  this  power,  utd 
believes  that  all  will  be  well.  I  shall  tell  him 
nothing." 

"  Yes ;  tell  him  all, — all  except " 

"  Yes,  and  tell  me  first,"  cried  a  voice  near  at 
hand.  There  was  a  great  rustling  among  the 
bushes,  and  Denis  appeared,  liegging  particularlr 
lo  know  what  they  were  talking  about.     Thpy,  {■ 
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leiiiniy  b^ged  to  be  told  what  brought  him  this 
wajr,  to  intemipl  their  conversation. 

*^  Deesha  says  Juste  is  out  after  wild-fowl,  and, 
most  likdly,  among  some  of  the  ponds  hereabouts." 

^  One  would  think  you  had  lived  in  Cap  all  your 
days^"  said  Moyse.  <^  Do  you  look  for  wild-fowl 
in  a  garden  ?  ^ 

**  We  will  see  presently,**^  said  the  boy,  thrusting 
Umself  into  the  thicket  in  the  direction  of  the 
poods,  and  guiding  himself  by  the  scent  of  the 
blossoming  reeds, — so  peculiar  as  to  be  known 
smoDg  the  many  with  which  the  air  was  filled.  He 
piCKntly  beckoned  to  his  sister ;  and  she  followed 
with  Moyse,  till  they  found  themselves  in  the  field 
where  there  had  once  been  several  fish-ponds,  pre- 
KTved  in  order  with  great  care.  All  were  now 
dried  up  but  two;  and  the  whole  of  the  water 
hmkg  diverted  to  the  service  of  these  two,  they 
vers  ooDsiderable  in  extent  and  in  depth.  What 
the  extent  really  was,  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  at 
the  first  glance,  so  hidden  was  the  margin  with 
reeds,  populous  with  wild-fowl. 

Dems  was  earnestly  watching  these  fowl,  as  he 
lay  naoiig  the  high  grass  at  some  little  distance 
fmn  the  water,  and  prevented  his  companions  from 
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approBching  any  nearer.  The  6un  was  hot,  and 
Giinifrede  was  not  long  in  desiring  to  return  to  the 
garden. 

"  Let  us  go  back,"  said  she.  "  Juste  is  not 
here." 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  Denis.  "  However,  go  back 
if  you  like.  I  slmll  jjo  fowling  with  Juste."  And 
he  began  to  strip  off  his  clothes. 

His  companions  were  of  opinion,  however,  that 
a  son  of  the  Commander-in-chief  must  not  sport 
with  a  farmer's  boy,  without  leave  of  parents  or 
tutor ;  and  they  begged  bim  to  put  on  his  clothes 
again,  at  least  till  leave  was  asked.  Denis  bad 
never  cared  for  his  rank,  except  when  riding  by 
his  father's  side  on  review-days ;  and  now  he  liked 
it  less  than  ever,  as  the  pond  lay  gleaming  before 
him,  the  fowl  liailing  and  fluttering  on  the  surface, 
and  his  dignity  prevented  his  going  among  tbem. 

"  Wliat  makes  you  say  that  Juste  ia  here  ?  "  said 
G^nifrMe. 

"  I  have  seen  him  take  five  fowl  in  ibe  laat  fiv* 
minutes." 

Ashe  spoke,  he  plucked  the  topof  a  bulrush,  and 
threw  it  with  such  good  aim,  that  ii  struck  a  cal^ 
bash  which  appeared  to  be  floating  among  othert 
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o«  the  furfaoe  of  the  pood.  That  particular  cala- 
hmk  imniediateljr  rose^  and  the  face  of  a  negro 
duld  appeared,  to  the  consternation  of  the  fowl, 
whose  splashing  and  screaming  might  be  heard  far 
aod  wide.  Juste  came  out  of  the  water,  displaying 
at  his  belt  the  result  of  his  q)ort.  He  had,  as 
Deois  had  said,  taken  five  ducks  in  five  minutes  by 
pulliDg  them  under  the  water  by  the  feet,  while 
IjiDg  near  them  with  bis  head  covered  by  the 
falahash.  The  little  fellow  was  not  satisfied  with 
die  admiration  of  the  beholders ;  he  ran  home- 
wards,  with  his  clothes  in  his  hand,  Denis  at  his 
beeb,  and  his  game  dangling  from  his  waist,  and 
drippmg  as  he  ran. 

^  Many  a  white  would  shudder  to  see  that  child," 
Hid  Moyse,  as  Juste  disappeared.  ^^  That  is  the 
vaj  Jean^s  blacks  wore  their  trophies  during  the 
first  days  of  the  insurrection." 

**  TiO{^ies  !  *•  said  G^nifr^de.  "  You  mean 
heads ;  heads  with  their  trailing  hair :  ^  and  her 
bee  worked  with  horror  as  she  spoke.  ^'  But  it  is 
aot  for  the  whites  to  shudder,  after  what  they  did 
to  Og£,  and  have  done  to  many  a  negro  since."'' 
**  But  they  think  we  do  not  feel  as  they  do." 
^  Not  feel !     O  Christ !     If  any  one  of  them 
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had  my  heart  before  I  know  you, — in  those  days 
at  Breda,  when  M.  Bayou  used  to  come  down  tu 
us!" 

"Here  comes  that  boy  again,"  cried  Mojse. 
"  Let  us  go  into  the  thicket,  among  the  citrons." 

Denis  found  them,  however,  —  found  Moyst 
gathering  the  white  and  purple  blossoms  for  G^iii- 
fr^dc,  while  she  was  selecting  the  fruit  of  most 
fragrant  rind  from  the  same  tree,  to  carry  into  the 
house, 

"  You  must  come  in, — you  must  come  to  dinner.' 
cried  Denis.  "  Aimi?e  has  had  a  drawing-lesscm. 
while  you  have  been  doing  nothing  all  this  while. 
They  said  you  were  sketching;  but  I  told  them 
how  idle  you  were," 

"  I  will  go  back  with  Denis,"  said  G^nifrede. 
**  You  threw  away  my  sketch-book,  Moyse.  You 
may  find  it,  and  follow  us." 

Their  path  lay  together  as  far  ss  the  garden- 
house.  When  there,  Moyse  seized  Deni:(  unaware!, 
shot  him  through  the  window  into  the  house,  and 
left  him  to  get  out  as  he  might,  and  bring  the  book. 
The  boy  was  m>  long  in  returning,  that  liis  sister 
became  uneasy  lest  some  snake,  or  other  crvature, 
should  have  detained  him  in  combat.      She  wts 
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gMHg  to  leave  the  table  in  search  of  him,  because 
Moyse  would  not,  when  he  appeared,  singing,  and 
with  the  book  upon  his  head. 

"Who  calls  G^nifrtde  idler  cried  he,  flourishing 
the  book.  "  Look  here !"  And  he  exhibited  a 
capital  sketch  of  herself  and  Moyse,  as  he  liad  found 
thetn,  gathering  fruits  and  flowers. 

*■  Can  it  be  his  own  ?"  whispered  G^nifriJde  to  her 
kwer. 

Denis  nodded  and  laughed,  while  Azua  gravely 
criticised  and  approved,  without  suspicion  that  the 
(ketch  was  by  no  pupil  of  his  own. 

In  the  cool  evening,  Genifr^de  was  really  no 
longer  idle.  While  Denis  and  Juste  were  at  play, 
they  both  at  once  stumbled  and  fell  over  something 
in  the  long  grass,  which  proved  to  be  a  marble 
Matue  of  B  Naiad,  lying  at  length.  Moyse  seized 
it,  and  raised  it  where  it  was  relieved  by  a  dark 
green  back-ground.  The  artist  dei^lared  it -an 
opportunity  for  a  lesson  which  was  not  to  be  lost : 
and  the  girls  began  to  draw,  as  well  as  they  could 
for  the  attempu  of  the  boys  to  restore  the  broken 
nni  to  the  arm  from  which  it  had  fallen.  When 
Denis  and  Juste  found  that  they  could  not  succeed, 
and  were  only  chidden  for  being  in  the  way,  they 
o  2 


left  the  drawing  party  seated  under  their  clump  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  went  to  hear  what  Madame 
was  relating  to  Bellair  and  Deesha,  in  the  hearing 
of  M.  Molifire,  Laxabon,  and  Vincent.  Her  nar- 
ration was  one  which  Denis  had  often  heard,  but 
was  never  tired  of  listening  to.  She  was  teUing  of 
the  royal  descent  of  her  husband, — how  he  was 
grandson  of  Gaou  Guinou,  the  king  of  the  African 
tribe  of  Arrudos :  how  this  king's  second  son  was 
taken  in  battle,  and  sold,  with  other  prisoners  of 
war,  into  slavery  :  how  he  married  an  African  girl 
on  the  Breda  estatCj  and  used  to  talk  of  home  and 
its  wars,  and  its  hunts,  and  its  sunshine  idleness, — 
how  he  used  thus  to  talk  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
Sundays,  to  the  boy  upon  his  knee ;  so  that  I'ou*- 
saint  felt,  from  his  infancy,  like  an  African,  and  the 
descendant  of  chiefs.  This  was  a  theme  which 
Madame  L'Ouverture  loved  to  dwell  on,  and 
esp(:cial)y  when  listened  to  as  now.  The  Congo 
chief  and  his  wife  hung  upon  her  words,  and  told 
in  their  turn  how  their  youth  had  been  »pcnt  at 
home, — how  they  had  been  kidnapped, and  deliveied 
over  to  the  whites.  In  the  eagerness  of  their  talk, 
they  were  peri>elual]y  falling  unconsciously  into 
ihc  use  of  their  negro  language,  and  as  often  re- 
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called  by  thor  hearers  to  that  which  all  could 
understand.  Moli^  and  Laxabon  listened 
emiestly;  and  even  Loisir,  occupied  as  he  was 
still  with  the  architecture  of  the  mansion,  found 
himself  impadent  if  he  lost  a  word  of  the  story. 
Vincent  alone,  negro  as  he  was,  was  careless  and 
unmored.  He  presently  sauntered  away,  and 
nobody  missed  him. 

He  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  the  architect. 

'<  What  pains  you  are  taking !  ^  he  said.  **  You 
have  only  to  follow  your  own  fancy  and  convenience 
about  Christophe*s  house.  Christophe  has  never 
been  to  France.  Tell  him,  or  any  others  of  my 
countrymen,  that  any  building  you  choose  to  put 
up  is  European,  and  in  good  taste,  and  they  will 
be  quite  pleased  enough.^^ 

**  You  are  a  sinner,"  said  Loisir ;  ^*  but  be  quiet 


^  Nay,— do  not  you  find  the  blacks  one  and  all 
ready  to  devour  your  travellers'  tales, — your  prodi- 
gious reports  of  European  cities  ?  You  have,  only 
to  tell  like  stories  in  stone  and  brick.,  and  they  will 
lielieve  you  just  as  thankfully.'" 

''No,  no,  Vincent.  I  have  told  no  tales  so 
wicked  as  you  tell  of  your  own  race.    My  travel- 
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lers'  tales  are  all  very  well  to  pass  an  hour,  and  be 
forgotten ;  but  Christophe's  mansion  is  to  stand  for 
an  age, — to  stand  as  the  iirst  evidence,  in  the 
department  of  the  arts,  of  the  elevation  of  your 
race.  Christophe  knows,  as  well  as  you  do, 
without  having  been  to  Paris,  what  is  beautiful  in 
architecture ;  and,  if  lie  did  not,  I  would  nol 
treacherously  mislead  him." 

"  Christophe  knows  !     Christophe  has  taste  ! " 

"  Yes.  While  you  have  been  walking  streets 
and  squares,  he  has  been  studying  tlie  aisles  of 
palms,  and  the  crypts  of  the  banyan,  which,  to  ai> 
open  eye,  may  teach  as  much  as  a  prejudiced  mind 
can  leam  in  all  Rome." 

"  So  Loisir  is  of  those  who  flatter  men  in 
power  '.  "  said  Vincent,  laughing. 

•'  I  look  furllier,"  said  Loi^r ;  •'  I  am  urorkiug 
for  men  unborn.  I  am  ambitious;  but  my  smbi- 
tion  is  to  connect  my  name  honourably  with  the 
first  great  house  built  for  a  negro  general.  My 
ambition  is  to  build  here  a  rival  to  the  paiacv«  of 
Europe." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  you  will  not  rival  your  own 
tales  of  them, — unless  you  find  Aladdin's  lamp 
among  these  ruins," 
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^  If  jou  find  it,  you  may  bring  it  me.  Azua 
Ims  CmuhI  something  half  as  good,-^^  really  fine 
statue  in  the  grass." 

Viooent  was  off  to  see  it  He  found  tlie  draw- 
ing parQr  more  eager  in  conversation  than  about 
dieir    work.      Aim£e  was   saying,    as    he    ap- 


*^  General  Vincent  dedares  that  he  is  as  affec- 
tkmate  to  us  as  if  we  were  the  nearest  to  him  of  all 
the  children  of  the  empire. — ^Did  you  not  say  so  ?  " 
she  asked  eagerly.  **  Is  not  ^the  First  Consurs 
friendship  for  us  real  and  earnest  ?  Does  he  not 
leel  a  warm  rq^ard  for  my  father  ?  Is  he  not  like 
a  fStf her  to  my  brothers  ?  *" 

^  Certainly,"  said  Vincent.  **  Do  not  your 
brothers  confirm  this  in  their  letters  !^ 

^  Do  they  not,  GinifrMe  ?^  repeated  Aim^. 

*^ They  do;  but  we  see  that  they  speak  as  they 
tUnk  :  not  as  things  really  are.'' 

^  How  can  you  so  despise  the  testimony  of  those 
who  see  what  we  only  hear  of?  ** 

<*  I  do  not  despise  them  or  their  testimony.  I 
honour  their  hearts,  which  forget  injuries,  and 
open  to  kindnew.  But  they  are  young;  they  went 
from  keeping  cattle,  and  from  witnessing  the  deso- 
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latioRB  of  war  here,  to  the  first  city  of  the  world, 
where  the  first  men  Uviah  upon  them  instructions, 
and  pleasures,  and  flatteries ;  and  they  are  pleased. 
The  greatest  of  all — the  First  of  the  Whiles,  smiles 
upon  the  sons  of  the  First  of  the  Blacks ;  and  their 
hearts  heat  with  enthusiasm  for  him.  It  is  natural. 
Bui,while  they  arein  Paris,  we  are  in  St.  Domingo; 
and  wc  may  easily  view  aflairs,  and  judge  men 
differently." 

"  Aud  so,"  said  Aimce,  "  distrust  our  best 
friends,  and  despise  our  best  instructors ;  and  all 
from  a  jealousy  of  race  I  " 

"  We  think  the  jealousy  of  race  is  with  them," 
said  Moyse,  bitterly.  "  There  is  not  a  measure  o( 
L'Ouverture's  which  they  do  not  neutralise, — not 
a  fragment  of  authority  which  they  will  yield.  A« 
to  friends,  if  the  Consul  Bonaparte  is  our  heU 
friend  among  the  Whites,  may  we  be  left  thus  fitf 
friendless!" 

"  You  mean  that  he  has  not  ftnswered  ray 
father's  letters.  M.  Vincent  doubts  not  that  an 
answer  is  on  the  way,  llemeniber,  my  brothen 
have  been  invited  to  his  table." 

"  There  are  blacks  in  Paria,  who  look  on," 
replied  Moyse,  drily. 
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^  Aod  are  there  not  whites  too^  from  this  iahmd, 
who  watdi  ereiy  movement  ?^ 

^  Yes :  and  those  whites  are  in  the  private  closet, 
at  the  ytrj  ear  of  Bonaparte,  whispering  to  him  of 
L'OuTertiue*s  amlntion ;  while  your  brothers  pene- 
trate no  further  than  the  saloon.** 

^Mjr  brothers  would  lay  down  thdr  lives  for 
Bonaparte  and  France,"  said  Aim^;  *<and  you 
ipeak  treason.    I  am  with  them." 

^  And  with  me^^  said  Vincent,  in  a  whisper  at 
her  ear.  **  Where  I  find  the  loyal  heart  in  woman, 
mine  is  ever  loyal  too." 

Aim^  was  too  much  excited  to  understand  in 
tfab  what  was  meant.     She  went  on — 

**  Here  is  M.  Vincent,  of  our  own  race,  who  has 
lived  here  and  at  Paris, — who  has  loved  my  father. 
— You  love  my  father  and  his  government?"  she 
aid,  with  questioning  eyes,  interrupting  herself. 

^Certainly.  No  man  is  more  devoted  to 
L'Ouverture.^ 

**  Devoted  to  my  father,^  pursued  Aim6e,  **  and 
yet  devoted  to  Bonaparte.  He  is  above  the  rivalry 
of  races — as  the  First  Consul  is,  and  as  Isaac  is."'* 

**  Isaac  and  the  First  Consul — these  are  the  idols 
of  Aim£e^s  worship,^  said  G^nifr^de.     *'  Worship 
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Isaac  still ;  for  that  ia  a  harmless  idolatry ;  but 
give  up  your  new  religion,  Ainiee;  for  it  is  not 
sound.'" 

"  Why  not  sound  ?  How  do  you  know  that  it 
is  not  sound  ? " 

"  When  have  the  blacks  ever  trusted  the  whites 
without  finding  themselves  bound  victims  in  the 
end?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Vincent.  "  I  have  lived  among 
them  a  life  of  charms,  and  I  am  free,"  he  continued, 
slretching  his  arms  to  the  air — "  free  to  embrace 
the  knees  of  both  Bonaparte  and  L'Ouverture; — 
free  to  embrace  the  world." 

"  The  end  has  not  come  yet,"  said  Moyse. 

"  What  end  ?  "  asked  Aimee. 

*'  Nay,  God  knows  what  end,  if  we  trust  the 
French." 

"  You  speak  from  prejudice,"  said  AJmee. 
*'  M.  Vincent  and  my  brothers  judge  from  facts." 

"  We  speak  from  facts,"  said  Genifrede ;  ■'  from, 
let  ufi  see— from  seven— no,  eight,  very  ugly  facts." 

"  The  eight  commissaries  that  the  colony  bu 
been  blessed  with,"  said  Moyse,  "  If  they  bad 
taken  that  monkey  which  is  looking  down  at  youtf 
drawing,   Ainioe,  and  seven  of  its  brethren,  : 
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diOD  at  Cap,  tbey  would  have  done  us 
dl  tlie  good  the  coamiisaaries  have  done^  and  far 
Im  miarhigf.  The  mookeys  would  have  broken 
the  mirron^  and  made  a  hubbub  within  tke  walls 
of  Govemmeiit-Hoase.  These  commissaries,  one 
after  another,  from  Mirbeck  to  H&louville,  have 
wsohcd  the  oolonj,  and  sown  quarrek  in  it,  from 
end  lo  end." 

^  Mirbeck !  Here  is  Mirbeck,^  said  Denis,  who 
had  coaie  up  to  listen.  And  the  boy  rolled  himself 
about,  like  a  drunken  man — like  Mirbeck,  as  he 
had  seen  him  in  the  streets  of  Cap. 

^  Then  they  sent  St.  Leger,  the  Irishman,*"  con- 
dttoed  Moyse,  ^*  who  kept  his  hand  in  every  man*8 
{xxket,  whether  black  or  white.'*' 

Denis  forthwith  had  his  hands,  one  in  Vincent's 
podcet,  the  other  in  Azua's.  Azua,  however,  was 
drtwii^  so  fast  that  he  did  not  find  it  out. 

**  Then,  there  was  Roume.** 

^  Roume.    My  father  speaks  well  of  Bourne," 

«dAim6e. 
**  He  was  amiable  enough,  but  so  weak  that  he 

toon  had  Co  go  home,  where  he  was  presently  joined 

^  his  successor,  Santhonax,  whom,  you  know, 

L'Oiiferture  had  to  get  rid  of,  for  the  safety  of 
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the  colony.  Then  came  Polverel.  What  ihe 
Iraaquillity  of  St.  Domingo  was  in  his  day,  we  all 
remember," 

Denis  took  olF  Polverel,  spying  from  liis  ship 
at  the  island,  on  which  he  dared  not  land. 

"  For  shame,  Denis  !"  said  Aimeo.  "  Yoii  are 
ridiculing  liim  who  first  called  my  father  L'Ouver- 
lure." 

''  And  do  you  suppose  he  knew  the  use  that 
would  be  made  of  the  word?"  asked  Genifrede. 
"  If  lie  had  foreseen  its  being  a  title,  he  would  have 
contented  himself  with  the  obsequious  bows  I  re- 
member so  well,  aud  never  have  spoken  the  word." 

Denis  was  forthwith  bowing,  with  might  and  main. 

•'  Now,  Denis,  be  quiet !  Raymond,  dear  Ray- 
mond, came  nest,"  and  she  looked  up  at  Vincent 
as  she  praised  his  friend. 

"Raymond  la  excellent  as  a  man,  wlutterer  ho 
may  be  as  governor  of  Cap,"  said  Moyse.  "  But 
«e  have  been  speaking  of  whites,  not  of  mulatlocs, 
— which  is  ftuotlier  long  chapter." 

"  Raymond  was  sent  to  us  by  France,  however,' 
said  Aim^e. 

"So  was  our  friend  Vincent  there ;  but  tJiul  is 
I        nothing  to  the  purpose." 
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"^Well;  who  next  ?"*  cried  Denis. 
*'Do  not  encourage  him,"  said  Aimee.     **My 
father  would  be  vexed  with  you  for  training  him 
to  ridicule  the  French,— particularly  the  autho- 
rities.'' 

^Now  we  are  blessed  with  H^ouville,^  pur- 
sued Moyse.  '*  There  you  have  him,  Denis, — only 
acaroely  sly,  scarcely  smooth  enough.  Yet,  that  is 
H&loaville,  who  has  his  eye  and  his  smiles  at  play 
10  one  place,  while  his  heart  and  hands  are  busy  in 
another.'^ 

^  Busy, "    said    G^nifr^e,    *'  in    undermining 

LXhiverture's   influence,    and    counteracting    his 

plans;  but  no  one  mentioned  Ailhaud.   Ailhaud — ^^ 

^  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Azua,  whose  voice  had 

not  been  heard  till  then. 

All  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  nobody  supposing 
tbat,  while  so  engrossed  with  his  pencil,  he  could 
have  cared  for  their  conversation.  Aim^  saw  at  a 
gUnce  that  his  paper  was  covered  with  caricatures 
of  the  commissaries  who  had  been  enumerated. 

*'You  must  have  known  tliem,^'  was  Aim^^s 
iQToluntary  testimony,  as  the  paper  went  from  hand 
to  hand,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  while  Azua  sat, 
^th  folded  arms,  perfectly  grave. 
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"  I  have  seen  some  of  the  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
•*  and  M.  Denis  helped  me  to  the  rest." 

The  laughter  went  on  till  Aim^  was  somcirhBt 
nettled.  When  the  paper  came  back  to  her,  &he 
looked  up  into  the  tree  under  which  she  sat.  The 
staring  monkey  was  still  there.  She  made  a  vigor- 
ous spring  to  hand  up  the  caricature,  which  the 
creature  caught.  As  it  sat  demurely  on  a  branch, 
holding  the  paper  as  if  reading  it,  while  one  of  it« 
companions  as  gravely  looked  orer  its  shoulder, 
there  was  more  laughter  than  ever. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  Azua,"  said  Aiinee ; 
"but  this  is  the  only  worthy  fate  of  a  piece  of 
mockery  of  people  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  no  lest 
kind.  The  negroes  have  hitherto  been  thought,  at 
least,  grateful.  It  seems  that  this  is  a  Diistak&  For 
my  part,  however,  I  leave  it  to  the  monkeys  to  ridi- 
cule the  French." 

Vincent  seized  her  hand,  aiKl  covered  it  with 
kisses.  She  was  abashed,  and  turned  atray,  when 
she  saw  her  father  behind  her,  in  the  shade  of  lh« 
wood.    M.  Pascal,  his  secretary,  was  with  him. 

"My  father!"  "  L'Ouverture  !"  exclaimed  one 
after  another  of  the  party :  for  ihey  all  supposed  he 
had  been  faraway.     Even  Denis  at  once  gave  over 
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pelting  the  monkeys,  and  left  them  to  their  study 
of  the  arts  in  peace. 

**  Your  drawings,  my  daughters !"  said  L'Ouvcr- 
ture,  with  a  unile,  as  if  he  had  beeo  perfectly  at 
leisure.  And  he  examined  the  Neiad,  and  then 
GenifrMe'e  drawing,  with  the  attention  of  an 
artist.  G^nifr^e  had  made  great  progress,  under 
the  eye  of  Moyse.  Not  so  Aim^e ; — her  pencil 
had  been  busy  all  the  while ;  but  there  was  no 
Naiad  on  her  page. 

"They  are  for  Isaac,"  she  said,  timidly.  "  Among 
all  the  pictures  he  sees,  there  are  no  ...  " 

"  No  sketches  of  Denis  and  his  liLtle  com- 
panions," said  her  father;  "no  cocoa-nut  clumps, — 
no  broken  fountains  among  the  aloes, — no  groups 
that  will  remind  him  of  home.  Isaac  shall  pre- 
•ently  have  these,  Aim^e.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Cap, 
and  will  send  them." 

**  On  your  way  to  Cap  !"  cried  every  one, — 
some  in  a  tone  of  fear. 

"To  Cap,"  said  he,  "where  father  Laxabon 
will  follow  me  immediately,  with  M.  Pascal.  By 
them,  Aimee,  you  will  send  your  packet  for  Isaac. 
My  own  horse  is  wMting." 

"  Do  not  go  alone, — do  not  go  without  good 
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escort,"  said   Moyse.      "  I    can    give    you    rea- 


"  I  know  your  thoughts,  Mojse.  I  go  for  the 
very  reason  that  there  are,  or  will  be,  troubles  at 
Cap. — The  French  authorities  may  sometimes 
decree  and  do  that  which  we  feel  to  be  unwise, — 
unsuitable  to  the  blacks,"  he  continued,  with  an 
emphasis  which  gave  some  idea  of  his  having  over- 
heard more  or  less  of  the  late  conversation  ;  "  but 
we  islanders  may  be  more  ignorant  still  of  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  their  practised  race." 

"  But  you  are  personally  unsafe,"  persisted 
Moyse.  "  If  you  knew  what  is  said  by  the  officers 
of  H^douville'9  staff  .  .  ■" 

'*  They  say,"  proceeded  Touasaiiit,  smilio]^ 
' "  that  they  only  want  three  or  four  brigands  to 
seize  the  ape  with  the  Madras  head-dt-ess  :  and  then 
all  would  go  well.  These  gt^ntlemen  are  mistaken: 
and  I  ain  going  to  prove  this  to  them.  An  armed 
escort  proves  nothing.  I  carry  something  strunger 
Btill  in  my  mind  and  on  my  tongue. — General 
Vincent,  a  word  with  you." 

While  he  and  Vincent  spoke  apart,  Aimi-e 
exclaimed 

"  O,  Moyae  !     Go  with  my  father  !' 
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'  «*  Do  not,—©,  do  not !"  cried  G^nifrede.  '<  You 
will  never  return !"  she  muttered  to  him^  in  a  voice 
of  terror.  *'  Aim^e,  you  would  send  him  away : 
and  my  mother, — all  of  us,  are  far  from  home.  Who 
knows  but  that  Rigaud  .  •  ^ 

**  Leave  Rigaud  to  me,^  cried  Vincent,  gaily,  as 
be  rejoined  the  party.  '^  I  undertake  Rigaud.  He 
shall  never  alarm  you  more.  Farewell,  Mademoi- 
Klle  Aim^ !  I  am  going  to  the  south.  Rigaud  is 
recruiting  in  the  name  of  France;  and  I  know 
France  too  well  to  allow  of  that.  I  shall  stop  his 
recruiting,  xmd  choke  his  blasphemy  with  a  good 
French  sword.  Farewell,  till  I  bring  you  news  at 
PoDgaudin  that  you  may  ride  along  the  southern 
coist  as  securely  as  in  your  own  cane-pieces.*^ 

**  You  are  going?"  said  Aim^e. 

**  This  very  hour.  I  south, — L'Ouverture 
north.  .  .  ." 

•*  And  the  rest  to  Pongaudin  with  the  dawn," 
itid  Toussaint. 

**  What  is  your  pleasure  concerning  me  ?  *"  asked 
Moyse.     •*  I  wait  your  orders." 

*^  I  remember  my  promise,"  said  Toussaint ; 
^  but  I  must  not  leave  my  family  unprotected. 
You  will  attend  them  to  Pongaudin  :   and  then 
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let  me  see  you  at  Cap,  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind." 

"  With  a  speed  like  your  own,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible," said  Moyse. 

"  Is  there  danger,  father  t "  asked  G^nifrede, 
trembling. 

"  My  child,  there  ts  danger  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  the  ground  we  tread  un :  but  there  ia  protectioa 
also,  everywhere." 

"  You  will  see  Afra,  father,"  said  Aiii)6e-  "  If 
there  is  danger,  what  will  becooieof  Afra?  Her 
father  will  be  in  the  front,  in  any  disturbance: 
and  Government-House  is  far  from  being  the  safeil 
pl.c=.- 

"  I  will  not  forget  Afra.  Farewell,  my  childrenl 
Go  now  to  your  mother ;  and  before  this  hour 
to-morrow,  I  shall  think  of  you  resting  at  Paa- 
gaud  in." 

They  saw  him  mount  before  the  Court-yard,  and 
set  off,  followed  by  one  of  his  two  trompettes, — the 
only  horsemen  in  the  island  who  could  keep  up  with 
him,  and  therefore  his  constant  attendants  in  hit 
most  important  journeys.  The  other  was  gow 
forward,  to  order  horses  from  post  to  post. 

Vincent,  having    received   written    instruction* 
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firam  the  aeoetary,  set  off  in  an  opposite  directioii, 
mare  gay  than  those  he  left  behind. 

The  loftiest  trees  of  the  rich  plain  were  still 
touched  with  goldoi  light;  and  the  distant  bay 
g^ittoned  so  as  to  make  the  gazers  turn  away  their 
eyes,  to  rest  on  the  purple  mountains  to  the  north  : 
but  their  hearts  were  anxious ;  and  they  saw  neither 
the  glory  nor  the  beauty  of  which  they  heard  talk 
between  the  painter^  the  architect,  and  their  host. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A    NIGHT    OF   OFFICE. 


As  soon  as  Toussaiat  was  out  of  heariog  of  hit 
family  antl  suite,  he  put  his  horse  to  its  utmost 
speed.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  the 
peace  of  the  island  was  to  be  preserved.  Faster 
than  ever  fugitive  escaped  from  trouble  and  dangCT, 
did  the  negro  commander  rush  towards  them. 
The  union  between  the  black  and  while  races  pro- 
bably depended  on  his  reaching  Cap  by  the  eaiij 
morning, — in  time  to  prevent  certain  proclamatiooi 
of  H^douvillc,  framed  in  ignorance  of  the  state  df 
the  colony  and  the  people,  from  being  pubbshed. 
Forty  leagues  lay  between  L'Eloile  and  Cap,  and 
two  mountain  ridges  crossed  his  road  :  but  he  hsd 
ridden  forty  leogues  in  a  night  before,  and  fifty  in 
a  long  day;  and  he  thought  little  of  the  joume?. 
As  he  rode,  he  meditated  the  work  of  the  next  dsjTt 
while  he  yet  kept  his  eye  awake,  and  his  heart  oprn 
to  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
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He  had  cleared  the  plain,  with  his  trompette  at 
his  heels,  before  the  woods  and  fields  had  melted 
together  into  the  purple  haze  of  evening ;  and  the 
labourers  returning  from  the  cane-pieces,  with  their 
took  on  their  shoulders,  oflTered  their  homage  to 
him  as  he  swept  by.  Some  shouted,  some  ran 
beside  him,  some  kneeled  in  the  road  and  blessed 
him,  or  asked  his  blessing.  He  came  to  the  river, 
and  found  the  ford  lined  by  a  party  of  negroes, 
vfao^  having  heard  and  known  his  horse's  tread 
tbove  the  music  of  pipe  and  drum,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  water  to  point  out  the  ford, 
and  save  his  precious  moments.  He  dashed 
through  uncovered,  and  was  lost  in  the  twilight 
before  their  greeting  was  done.  The  evening  star 
was  just  bright  enough  to  show  its  image  in  the 
itill  salt-lake,  when  he  met  the  expected  relay,  on 
the  verge  of  the  mountain  woods.  Thence  the 
aieent  was  so  steep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relax  his 
ipeed.  He  had  observed  the  birds  winging  home 
to  these  woods ;  they  had  reached  it  before  him, 
and  the  chirp  of  their  welcome  to  their  nests  was 
Silking  into  sflence ;  but  the  whirring  beetles  were 
abroad.  The  frogs  were  scarcely  heard  from  the 
marshes  below ;  but  the  lizards  and  crickets  vied 
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with  the  young  monkeys  in  noise,  while  the  wood 
■was  all  alight  with  luminous  insects.  Wherever  a 
twisted  fantastic  cotton-tree,  or  a  drooping  wild  fig, 
stood  out  from  the  thicket  and  apart,  it  appeared  to 
send  forth  streams  of  green  flame  from  eveiy 
branch;  so  incessantly  did  the  fire-flies  radiate  from 
every  projecting  twig. 

As  he  ascended,  the  change  was  great.  At  length, 
there  was  no  more  sound ;  there  were  no  more 
flitting  fires.  Still  as  sleep  rose  the  mount&in  peaka 
to  the  night.  Still  aa  sleep  lay  the  woods  below. 
Still  as  sleep  was  the  outspread  western  sea,  silvered 
by  the  steady  stars  which  shone,  sull  as  sleep,  in 
the  purple  depths  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  stai^ 
light  on  that  pinnacle,  so  large  and  round  the  direr 
globes,  so  bright  in  the  transparent  atmosphen 
were  their  arrowy  rays,  that  the  whole  vault  wasM 
one  constellation  of  little  moons,  and  the  horse  and 
his  rider  saw  their  own  shadows  in  the  white  sandi 
of  their  path.  The  ridge  passed,  down  plunged 
the  horseman,  hurrying  to  the  valley  and  the  plain  i 
like  rocks  loosened  by  the  thunder  from  the  moun- 
tain top.  The  hunter,  resting  on  the  heights  fiwD 
his  day's  chase  of  the  wild  goats,  started  from  hit 
Bleep,  to  listen  to  what  he  look  for  a  threatening  at 
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ttamu  In  ft  little  while,  the  child  in  the  cottage 
b  the  Tftlkj  nestled  cloee  to  its  mother,  scared  at 
the  flying  tramp  ;  while  the  trembling  mother 
heradf  prayed  for  the  shield  of  the  Virgin^s  grace 
against  the  night-Bends  that  were  abroad.  Here, 
there  was  a  solitary  light  in  the  plain ;  there  beside 
the  rirer ;  and  yonder  behind  the  village ;  and  at 
cadb  of  these  stations  were  fresh  horses,  the  best  in 
the  region,  and  nniling  faces  to  tender  their  use. 
The  panting  animals  that  were  left  behind  were 
caieistid  for  the  sake  of  the  burden  they  had 
carried,  and  of  the  few  kind  words  dropped  by  their 
rider  during  his  momentary  pause. 

Thus  was  the  pliun  beyond  Mirbalais  passed  soon 
afkcr  naidnight  In  the  dark,  the  horsemen  swam 
the  Artibonite,  and  leaped  the  sources  of  the  Petite 
Bintre*  The  eastern  sky  was  beginning  to  brighten 
as  they  mounted  the  highest  steeps  above  Atalaye ; 
and  fipom  the  loftiest  point,  the  features  of  the 
wide  landscape  became  distinct  in  the  cool  grey 
dawn.  Toussaint  looked  no  longer  at  the  fading 
liars.  He  looked  eastwards,  where  the  green 
ianaiDahs  spread  beyond  the  reach  of  human  eye. 
He  locked  northwards,  where  towns  and  villages 
lay  in  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  and  upon  the 
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verge  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  green  recesses  where 
the  springs  burst  from  the  hill-sides.  He  looked 
westwards,  where  the  broad  and  full  Artiboniie 
gushed  into  the  sea,  and  where  the  yellow  bays 
were  thronged  with  shipping,  and  every  green  pro- 
montory was  occupied  by  its  plantation  or  fishing 
hamlet.  He  paused,  for  one  instant,  while  he 
surveyed  what  he  well  knew  to  be  virtually  his 
dominions.  He  said  to  himself  that  with  him  it 
rested  to  keep  out  strife  from  this  paradise, — to 
detect  whatever  devilish  cimning  might  lurk  in  its 
by-comers,  and  rebuke  whatever  malice  and  revenge 
might  linger  within  its  bounds,  Wilh  the  thought 
be  again  sprang  forward,  again  plunged  down  the 
steeps,  scudded  over  the  wilds,  and  splashed  through  • 
the  streams ;  not  losing  another  moraeot  till  his 
horse  stood  trembling  and  foaming  under  the  hot 
sun,  now  touching  the  Haut-dii-Cap,  where  the 
riders  hod  at  length  pulled  up.  Here  they  had 
overtaken  the  first  trompette,  who,  having  had  no 
leader  at  whose  he«ls  he  must  follow,  had  bcni 
unable,  with  all  his  zeal,  quite  to  equal  the  spenl 
of  his  companion.  He  had  used  his  best  eSbrtt, 
and  showed  signs  nf  fatigue  ;  but  yet  they  had  come 
upon  his  traces  on  the  grass  road  from  the  Gro* 
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Mome,  mnd  bad  overtaken  him  as  he  was  toihng  up 
the  Haut4iu-Cap. 

Both  waited  for  orders,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their 
master's  fiice,  as  they  saw  hioi  stand  listening,  and 
gUncing  his  eye  over  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the 
road  from  the  Plain  du  Nord.  He  saw  afar  signs 
of  trouble :  but  he  saw  also  that  he  was  not  too  late. 
He  looked  down  into  the  gardens  of  Grovemment- 
House.  Was  it  possible  that  he  would  show  him- 
self there,  heated,  breathless,  covered  with  dust  as 
he  was  ?  No.  He  dismounted,  and  gave  his  horse 
to  the  trompettes,  ordering  them  to  go  by  the  most 
public  way  to  the  hotel, in  Place  Mont  Archer,  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  his  secretary  and  staff*;  and 
thence  to  the  barracks,  where  he  would  appear 
when  he  had  bathed. 

The  trompettes  would  have  gone  round  five  weary 
miles  for  the  honour  of  carrying  messages  from  the 
Commander-in-chief  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Cap.  They  departed  with  great  zeal,  while  Tous- 
iiiDt  ascended  to  the  mountain-pool,  to  take  the 
plunge  in  which  he  found  his  best  refreshment 
after  a  long  ride.  He  was  presently  walking  lei- 
surely down  the  sloping  field,  through  which  he 
could  drop  into  the  grounds  of  Government- House 
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by  a  back  gate,  and  have  bis  interview  with  H&lou- 
ville  before  interruption  came  from  tbe  side  of  the 
town.  As  he  entered  the  gardens,  he  looked  to 
the  wondering  eyes  he  met  there,  as  if  be  bad  just 
risen  from  rest,  to  enjoy  a  morning  walk  in  the 
shrubberies.  They  were  almost  ready  to  under- 
stand, in  its  literal  sense,  the  expression  of  his 
worshippers,  that  he  rode  at  ease  upon  the  clouds. 
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THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AN    OLD    MAN    IN    NEW    DAYS. 

Befobr  the  sun  had  touched  the  roofs  of  the 
town  of  Cap — while  the  streets  lay  cool  and  grey 
tinder  the  heights,  which  glowed  in  the  flames  of 
^Qviae — most  of  the  inhabitants  were  up  and  stir- 
'*g.  Euphrosyne  Revel  was  at  her  grandfather's 
^i^ber-door ;  first  listening  for  his  call,  and  then 
i^y  looking  in,  to  see  whether  he  could  still  be 
''^qmig.  The  door  opened  and  shut  by  a  spring, 
^that  the  old  man  did  not  hear  the  little  girl  as 
^entered,  though  his  sleep  was  not  sound.  As 
«Qphrosyne  saw  how  restless  he  was,  and  heard 
^  mutter,  she  thought  she  would  rouse  him  ; 
kit  ihe  stayed  her  hand,  as  she  remembered  that 
be  might  have  slept  ill,  and  might  still  settle  for 
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another  tjuiel  doze,  if  left  undisturbed.  With  a 
gentle  hand  she  opened  one  of  the  jalousies,  to  let 
in  more  air;  and  she  chose  one  which  was  shaded  by 
a  tree  outside,  that  no  glare  of  light  might  eoter 
with  the  breeze. 

What  she  saw  from  this  window  drew  her  irre- 
sistibly into  the  balcony.  It  wss  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  convent  which  waved  before  the  window 
and  below  lay  the  convent-garden,  fresh  with  the 
dews  of  the  night.  There  stretched  the  green 
walks,  so  glittering  with  diamond-drops  and  with 
the  gossamer  as  to  show  that  no  step  hod  paswd 
over  them  since  dawn.  There  lay  the  parterres- 
one  crowded  with  geraniums  of  all  hues ;  xnutber 
with  proud  lilies,  white,  orange,  and  purple; 
another  with  a  flowering  pomegranate  in  the  centra^ 
while  the  gigantic  white  and  blue  convojtuliu 
covered  the  soil  all  around,  mixing  with  thr  brighf 
green  leaves  and  crimson  blossoms  of  the  hybii 
No  one  seemed  to  be  abroad,  to  enjoy  the  garden 
during  this  the  freshest  hour  of  the  day;  no  on^ 
but  the  old  black  gardener,  Rajihael,  whose  cracked 
voice  might  be  heard  at  intervnls  from  the  de^ilbt 
of  the  shrubbery  in  the  opposite  corner,  fining 
snatches  of  the  hymns  which  the  sisters  eung  in  the 
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dMpeL  l¥beD  bis  hoarse  music  ceased^  the  occa- 
sioofll  snap  of  a  bought  and  movements  among  the 
bodies,  told  that  the  old  man  was  still  there,  busy 
at  hb  work. 

Euphrasyne  wished  that  he  would  come  out, 
within  sight  of  the  beckon  of  her  hand.  She  dared 
■ot  call,  for  fear  of  wakenhig  her  grandfather;  but 
ihe  Tety  moch  wanted  a  flowering  orange-branch. 
A  gay  little  humming-bird  was  flitting  and  hover- 
ay  near  her;  and  she  thought  that  a  bunch 
of  fragrant  blossoms  would  entice  it  in  a  moment. 
The  little  creature  came  and  went,  flew  round  the 
hiloony  and  retired :  and  still  old  Raphael  kept  out 
of  ttg^t  behind  the  leafy  screen. 

**  It  will  be  gone,  pretty  creature  !^  said  Euphro- 
^ne  to  herself:  **and  all  for  want  of  a  single  bough 
bom  all  thoie  thickets  r 

A  thought  struck  her.  Her  morning  frock  was 
tied  roond  the  waist  with  a  cord,  having  tassels 
«lidi  hung  down  nearly  to  her  feet.  She  took  off 
Ae  oord,  made  a  noose  in  it,  and  let  it  down  among 
dfe  shrubs  below,  swinging  the  end  this  way  and 
llatt  as  she  thought  best  for  catching  some  stray 
tmg^  She  pursued  her  aim  for  a  time,  sending 
sbowersof  dew-drops  pattering  down,  and  knocking 
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offagood  many blnssoms, but catchingnothing.  She 
was  so  bnsy,  that  she  did  not  see  that  a  grey-siiitcd 
nun  had  come  out,  with  a  wicker  cage  in  her  liand, 
and  was  watcliiiig  her  proceedings. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  my  child  ?  "  asked  the 
nun,  approaching,  as  a  new  shower  of  dew-dropa 
and  blossoms  ivas  shaken  abroad.  "  If  you  desire 
to  fid),  I  doubl  not  our  rcvenntl  mother  will  make 
you  welcome  to  our  pond  yonder," 

"O  sister  Christine!  I  am  glad  you  are  come 
out,"  said  Euphrosvne.  bending  over  the  balcony, 
and  speaking  in  a  low,  though  eager  voice.  *'  Do 
give  me  a  branch  of  something  sweet, — orange,  or 
citron,  or  something.  This  humming-bird  will  br 
gone  if  we  do  not  make  haste. — Hush  !  Do  not 
call.  Grandpapa  is  not  awake  yet.  Please,  make 
haste," 

Sister  Christine  was  not  wont  to  make  haste ; 
she  did  her  best  to  gratify  Euphrosyne.  She  weoC 
straight  to  the  corner  of  the  shrubbery  where  the 
abbess's  mocking-bird  spent  all  its  summer  days 
hung  up  the  cage,  and  brought  back  what  Eupbn>" 
syne  had  asked.  The  branch  was  druwn  up  in  the 
noose  of  the  cord,  and  the  nun  could  not  but  staoi 
and  watch  the  event. 
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The  bough  was  fltuck  between  two  of  the  bars 
of  tbe  jalousie,  and  the  girl  withdrew  to  the  end 
of  tbe  balooay.  Tbe  humming-bird  appeared, 
bovered  round,  and  at  last  inserted  its  long  beak 
m  a  bkmom,  sustaining  itself  the  while  on  its 
quivering  wings.  Before  proceeding  to  anotbei 
blosBomi  it  flew  away.  Eupbrosyne  cast  a  smile 
down  to  tbe  nun,  and  placed  herself  against  the 
jalousie,  holding  the  branch  upon  her  head.  As 
Ae  bad  hoped,  two  humming-birds  returned. 
After  some  hesitation,  they  came  for  more  of  their 
sweet  food,  and  Eupbrosyne  felt  that  her  hair  was 
blown  about  on  her  forehead  by  the  motion  of  their 
busjr  wings.  She  desired,  above  everything,  to 
keep  still ;  but  this  strong  desire,  and  ihe  sight  of 
aster  Christine's  grave  face  turned  so  eagerly 
upwards,  made  her  laugh  so  as  to  shake  the  twigs 
very  fearfully.  Keeping  her  hand  with  the  branch 
rtcady,  she  withdrew  her  head  from  beneath,  and 
then  stole  slowly  and  cautiously  backward  within 
the  window, — the  birds  following.  She  now  heard 
iKrgrandfatber^s  voice,  calling  feebly  and  fretfully. 
She  half-turned  to  make  a  signal  for  silence,  which 
the  dd  man  so  far  observed  as  to  sink  his  com- 
pbunts  to  a  mutter.     The  girl  put  the  branch  into 


a  waler-jar  near  ihe  window,  and  tlien  stepped 
lightly  10  the  bed. 

"What  is  all  this  nonsense?'  said  M.  Revel. 
"  Why  did  not  you  come  the  momeiil  I 
called?" 

"  Here  I  am,  grandpapa: — and  do  lcK>k, — look 
at  my  humming-birds ! " 

*'  Humming- birds, — nonsense  !  1  called  vou 
twice." 

Vet  the  old  gentleman  rubbed  his  eyes,  wliich 
did  not  seem  yet  quite  awake.  He  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  looked  ihrough  the  shaded  room,  as  if  to 
see  Euphrosyne's  new  plaything. — She  brought 
him  his  spectacles  from  the  toilette,  helped  to  raise 
him  up,  threw  a  shawl  over  his  shoulders,  and 
placed  his  pillows  at  his  back.  Perceiving  that  be 
still  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  she  opened  Mk- 
other  blind,  so  as  to  let  one  level  ray  of  aunshiiM 
fall  upon  the  water-jar,  and  the  little  radiant  en*- 
Hires  that  were  hovering  uhoiit  it. 

"There!  there!"  cried  M.  Hevel,  in  a  pleased 

"  Now  I  will  go  and  bring  you  your  coffee,"* 
said  Euphrosyne. 

"  Stop,  stop,  child !      Why  are  you  iii  eudi  a 
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iNarf  ?    I  ^nmt  lo  know  what  k  the  matter.    Such 
a  night  as  I  have  had  !" 

"A  bad  aigfaty  graiidpa}Ni ?    I  am  sorry.^ 

^'  Bad  enough !  How  came  my  light  to  go  out  ? 
And  what  is  all  this  commotion  in  the  streets  ?* 

Euphnisyne  mnt  to  the  night-lamp,  and  found 
that  a  yery  large  flying  beetle  had  disabled  itself 
by  broddng  the  ^ass,  and  putting  out  the  light. 
There  it  lay  dead,— «  proof  at  least  that  there  were 
an  ants  in  the  room. 

«« Silly  thing  r  said  Euphrosyne.  ""Ido  wish 
these  beetles  would  learn  to  fly  properly.  He  must 
have  startled  yon,  grandpapa.  Did  not  you  think 
it  was  a  thief,  when  you  were  left  in  the  dark  ?^ 

**  It  is  Tery  odd  that  nobody  about  me  can  find 
■e  a  lamp  that  will  serve  me.  And  then,  what  is 
sD  this  bustle  in  the  town  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what 
ii  the  matter.^ 

^  I  know  of  nothing  the  matter.  The  trompettes 
hare  been  by  this  morning;  and  they  say  that  tlie 
CoamandeF-in-diief  is  here  ;  so  there  will  be 
nothing  the  matter.  There  was  some  talk  last 
aight,  Pierre  said, — some  fright  about  to-day.  But 
L*Ouyerture  is  oome ;  and  it  will  be  all  right  now, 
jou  know.^ 
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'^  Vou  know  nothing  about  it,  child, — teaang  one 
with  your  buzzing,  worrying  humming-binlB  !  Go 
and  get  my  coffee,  and  send  Pierre  to  me." 

'*The  birds  will  come  with  me,  I  dare  say,  if  I 
go  by  the  balcony.     I  will  take  them  away." 

"No,  no.  Don't  lose  time  with  them.  Let 
them  be.     Go  and  send  Pierre." 

When  Euphrosyne  returned  with  the  coffee,  she 
found,  as  Pierre  had  found  before  her,  M.  Revel 
so  engrossed  in  looking  through  his  spectacles  at 
the  water-jar,  as  to  have  forgotten  what  he  had 
to  ask  and  to  say. 

"You  willfind  the  balh  ready  whenever  you  want 
it,  grandpapa,"  said  Euphrosyne,  as  site  placed  the 
little  tray  before  him :  "  and  it  is  a  sweet  airy 
morning." 

"  Ay ;  1  must  make  haatc  up,  and  aix  what  i* 
to  be  done.  It  is  not  safe  to  lie  and  rest  in  unrn 
bed,  in  this  part  of  the  world."  And  he  made  hastr 
to  stir  his  coffee  with  his  trembling  hands. 

* '  Oh,  you  have  often  said  that, — almost  evvr  since 
I  can  remember :  and  here  wc  are,  quite  safe  siilL" 

"  Tell  the  truth,  child.     How  dare  you  say  thai 
we  have  been  safe  ever  since  you  remember  ?  " 
"I  said  'almost,'  grandpa|iii.      1  do  not   forj^t 
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about  our  being  in  the  woods, — about  .  .  .  but  we 
wQl  not  talk  of  that  now.  That  was  all  over  a  long 
time  ago ;  and  we  have  been  very  safe  once.  The 
great  thing  of  all  is,  that  there  was  no  UOuverture 
then,  to  take  care  of  us.  Now,  you  know,  the 
Commander-in-chief  b  always  thinking  how  he  can 
take  the  best  care  of  us.^ 

** '  No  UOuverture  then  V  One  would  think 
jou  did  not  know  what  and  where  Toussaint  was 
then.  Why,  child,  your  poor  father  was  master 
over  a  hundred  such  as  he  * 

^Do  you  think  they  were  like  him  ?  Surely,  if 
they  had  been  like  him,  they  would  not  have  treated 
us  as  they  did.  Afra  says  she  does  not  believe 
anybody  like  him  ever  lived." 

'*  Afra  is  a  pestilent  little  fool/' 

^  Ob,  grandpapa !  '* 

**  WeU,  well !  She  is  a  very  good  girl  in  her 
vay ;  but  she  talks  about  what  she  does  not  under- 
stand. She  pretends  to  judge  of  governors  of  the 
oolony,  when  her  own  father  cannot  govern  this 
town,  and  she  never  knew  Blanchelande !  Ah  !  if 
she  had  known  Blanchelande,  she  would  have  seen 
a  man  who  understood  his  business,  and  had  spirit 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  colony. 
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If  that  sort  of  rule  had  gone  ou  till  now,  we  shuuld 
not  Iiave  had  the  best  houses  in  the  islan<l  full  of 
these  black  upstarts;  nor  a  mulatto  governor  in  this 
very  town." 

"  And  then  1  should  not  have  had  Afra  for  a 
friend,  grandpapa." 

"  You  would  have  been  better  without,  child.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  you  for  ever  with  a  ^r!  of  her 
complexion,  though  she  is  the  governor's  daughter. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  it — there  shall  be  an  end 
of  it.  It  is  a  good  time  now.  There  ts  a  reason 
for  it  to-day.  It  is  time  you  made  friends  of  your 
own  complexion,  child  ;  and  into  the  convent  you 
go — this  very  day." 

"  Ob,  grandpapa,  you  don't  mean  that  those  nuns 
are  of  my  cuiuplexion  !  Poor  pale  creatures  .'  I 
would  not  fur  the  world  look  like  tbeni :  and  I  cer- 
tainly shall,  if  you  put  me  there.  I  had  much 
rather  look  like  Afra  than  like  sister  Renoiteior 
sister  Cecile.  Grandpapa !  yon  would  not  like  me 
to  look  like  sister  Denoite." 

"  How  do  1  know,  child  ?  I  don't  know  une  from 
another  of  them." 

"  No,  indeed  !  and  you  would  not  know  mc  by 
the  time  [  had  been  there  tlirce  months.  Hoinorrr 
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joa  wadUi  be^  grandpapa,  when  you  asked  for  me 
mtxt  iraitar,  to  see  all  those  yellow-faced  women  pass 
beftireyoa,  and  when  the  yellowest  of  all  came,  to 
have  ID  aay,  <  Can  this  be  my  poor  Euphrosyne  !'^^ 
M.  Revd  eonld  not  hdp  laughing  as  he  looked  up 
at  the  girl  through  his  spectacles.  He  pinched  her 
cheeky  and  said  that  there  was  certainly  more  cdour 
there  tlttn  was  eommon  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
that  it  mast  fade,  in  or  out  of  the  convent,  by  the 
liBie  she  was  twenty ;  and  she  had  better  be  in  a 
pbee  where  she  was  saiSe.  The  convent  was  the 
only  safe  place. 

**  You  have  often  sud  that  before,"  replied  she, 
**and  the  time  has  never  come  yet.  And  no  more 
it  will  now.  I  shall  go  with  Afra  to  the  cacao- 
gathc-riogat  Le  Z^hyr,  as  I  did  last  year.  O 
that  sweet  coed  place  in  the  Momes  du  Chaos !  How 
difetent  from  this  great  ugly  square  white  convent, 
with  nothing  that  looks  cheerful,  and  nothing  to  be 
heard  but  teadiing,  teaching,  and  religion,  religion, 
for  ever  !* 

^  I  advise  you  to  make  friends  among  the  asters, 
however,  Euphrosyne ;  for  there  you  will  spend  the 
next  few  years.^' 

^  I  will  not  make  friends  with  anything  but 
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the  poor  mocking-bird.  I  have  promised  Afra  not 
to  love  anylioely  instead  of  lier;  but  she  will  not  bo 
jealous  of  the  poor  bird.  It  and  I  will  spend  the 
whole  day  in  the  thicket,  mocking  and  pining, — 
pining  and  mocking  The  sisters  Rhall  not  get  a 
word  out  of  me — not  one  of  them.  I  may  speak 
to  old  Rapliael  now  and  then,  that  I  may  Dot  forget 
how  to  use  my  tongue ;  but  I  vow  that  poor  bird 
shall  be  my  only  friend." 

"  We  shall  see  that.  We  shall  see  how  long  a 
giddy  child  like  you  can  keep  her  mocking-bird  tone 
in  the  upronr  that  is  coming  upon  us  ]  What  will 
you  do,  child,  without  me,  when  the  people  of  this 
colony  are  cutting  one  another's  throats  over  my 
grave?  What  will  become  of  you  when  I  am 
gone  ? " 

''  Dear  grandpapa,  l)efore  that  comes  the  c|ue^ 
lion,  What  will  you  do  without  me?  What  will 
become  of  you  when  I  am  gone  into  that  dull  place? 
You  know  very  well,  grandpapa,  that  yoii  canixit 
spare  me." 

The  old  man's  frame  was  shaken  with  9ob«.  He 
put  his  thin  bands  bifore  his  face,  and  the  tcan 
trickled  between  bia  tiitgers.  Euphrosyne  cnrcsoed 
him,  saying, 
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^  There !  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I  knew  I 
dMNikl  never  leave  you.  I  never  will  leave  you. 
I  will  bring  up  your  coffee  every  moming,  and 
l%ht  your  lamp  every  lught,  as  long  as  you  live.^ 

As  she  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the  door^ 
Ae  «iw  it  opening  a  little  upon  its  noiseless  hinges, 
and  a  band  which  she  knew  to  be  Pierre's  beckon* 
ing  to  her.  Her  grand&ther  did  not  see  it.  She 
irithdrew  herself  from  him  with  a  sportive  kiss, 
ordered  him  to  rest  for  a  while,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  her  humming-birds,  and  carried  the 
tray  out  of  the  room. 

Kerre  was  there,  waiting  impatiently  with  a  note 
from  Afrm. 

**  I  did  not  bring  it  in.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
"  because  I  am  sure  there  is  something  amiss.  A 
loldier  brought  the  note ;  and  he  says  he  has  orders 
to  stay  for  my  master's  commands." 

Afra's  note  told  what  this  meant.  It  was  as 
&lk>ws: — 

^<  DeABEST   EUPHBOSYNE, 

^  Do  not  be  frightened.  There  is  time,  if  you 
come  directly.  There  is  no  danger,  if  you  come 
to  us.     The  cultivators  are  marching  hither  over 
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the  plain.  It  is  with  the  whites  iliat  they  are 
angry ;  so  you  had  better  make  yourselves  secure 
with  us.  The  soldier  who  brings  this  will  escort 
M.  Revel  and  you  this  liltle  way  through  the 
streets :  but  you  must  lose  no  time.  We  are  sorry 
to  hurry  your  grandfather;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Come,  luy  dearest,  to  your 

"  Afra  Raymond." 

Pierre  saw  his  young  lady's  face  turn  as  pale  aa 
any  nun's,  as  she  glanced  over  this  note. 

"  The  carriage,  Pierre !  Have  it  lo  the  door 
instantly." 

'*  With  your  leave,  Mademoiselle,  the  soldier 
says  no  French  carriages  will  be  safe  in  the  streets 
this  morning." 

"  O  mercy !  A  chair,  then.  Send  for  a  chair  this 
moment.  The  soldier  will  go  for  it— ask  him  as  a 
favour.  They  will  not  dare  to  refuse  one  to  ■  g<»- 
vemor's  guard.  Then  come,  and  dress  your  master, 
and  do  not  look  so  grave,  Pierre,  befnre  him." 

Pierre  went,  and  was  met  at  the  door  l»y  a  sw- 
vant  with  another  note.     )1  was — 

"  Do  not  come  by  the  street,  dearest  Eiiphrasyne. 
The  nuns  will  let  you  through  their  garden.  int« 
OUT  gtrden  alley,  if  you  can  only  get  your  gratMl< 
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Iitlier  €fnsp  the  bdoony.     My  two  messengers  will 

Mp  jou ;  but  they  are  much  wanted : — so  make 

haste. 

"  A.  R." 

^  Make  the  soldiers  sling  an  ammJiur  firom  the 
bslooDy,  Fkrre ;  and  send  one  of  them  round  info 
the  eaoPfeiit  garden,  to  be  ready  to  receive  us  there. 
The  abben  will  have  the  gate  open  to  the  Ghnrern^ 
smt-House^Uey.  Then  oome,  and  dress  your 
vaster ;  and  kcre  it  to  me  to  tell  him  everything/^ 

**  Likely  enough,**  muttered  Pierre ; ''  for  I  know 
nothing  of  what  is  in  those  notes  myself." 

*^  And  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about,*' 
«id  Eophrosyne,  as  she  returned  to  her  grand- 
fittber. 

He  had  fidlen  into  a  light  doze^  lulled  by  the 
motioo  and  sound  of  the  humming-birds.  Euphro- 
ijne  kissed  his  forehead,  to  rouse  him^  and  then  told 
him  gaily  that  it  was  terribly  late, — he  had  no  idea 
how  late  it  was, — he  must  get  up  directly.  The 
bath  f  no ; — there  must  be  no  bath  to-day.  There 
was  not  rime  for  it; — or,  at  least,  he  must  go  a 
little  ride  first.  A  new  sort  of  carriage  was  getting 
ready  .  .  . 

She  DOW  looked  graver,  as  Pierre  entered.     She 
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said,  that  while  Pierre  dressed  him,  she  would  put 
up  some  clothes  for  a  short  visit  to  Government- 
House. 

M.  Revel  being  now  alarmed,  Euphros^ne  ad- 
mitted that  some  t-onfusion  in  tlie  streets  was 
expected,  and  tliat  the  Governor  and  Afra  thought 
that  their  friends  would  be  most  quiet  at  the  back 
of  Government-House. 

To  her  consternation,  M.  Revel  siiddt.'nly  refused 
to  stir  a  step  from  his  own  dwelling.  He  would 
not  be  deceived  into  putting  himself  and  his  child 
into  the  hands  of  any  mulatiocs  upon  earth, — 
governor  or  other.  Not  one  of  his  old  friends,  iu 
Blanchelande's  time,  would  have  countenanced  such 
an  act ;  and  he  would  not  so  betray  his  colour  and 
his  child.     He  hud  rather  die  on  his  own  threshold. 

"  You  must  do  as  you  please  about  that,  sir," 
sold  Pierre;  "  but,  for  Mademoiselle  Euphrosyn■^, 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  is  full  early  for  her  to 
die, — and  when  she  might  be  safe  tool" 

"  O  grandpapa  I  I  cannot  let  you  talk  of  our 
dying,"  cried  Euphrosyne,  her  checks  bathed  id 
tears.  "  Indeed  I  will  not  die, — nor  shall  you 
either.     Beside.s,  if  that  were  all   .  ,  .  ." 

The  old  man  knew  what  was  in  her  mind,— that 
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tlie  WIS  thinking  of  the  woods.  He  sank  down  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside^  and  prayed  that  the  earth 
might  gape  and  swallow  them  up,— that  the  sea 
might  rush  in,  and  overflow  the  hollow  where  the 
city  had  been,  before  he  and  his  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  cursed  blacks. 

<*  Grandpapa,^  said  Euphrosyne^  gravely,  **  if 
you  pray  such  a  prayer  as  that,  do  not  pray  aloud. 
I  caimot  hear  such  a  prayer  as  that.^  Struggling 
with  her  tears,  she  continued :  **  I  know  you  are 
very  much  frightened,— and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  are:  but  I  do  wish  you  would  remember  that 
we  have  very  kind  friends  who  will  protect  us,  if 
we  will  only  make  haste  and  go  to  them.  And  as 
toft  their  being  of  a  difierent  colour, — I  do  wonder 
that  you  can  ask  Grod  to  cause  the  earth  to  swallow 
us  up,  when  you  know  (at  least,  you  have  taught 
me  so)  we  must  meet  people  of  all  races  before  the 
throne  of  God.  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  you  know." 

M.  Bevel  shook  his  head  impatiently,^  as  if  to 
ibow  that  she  did  not  understand  his  feelings. 
She  went  on,  liowever : — 

**  If  we  so  hate  and  distrust  them  at  this  mo- 
ment, here,  how  can  we  pray  for  death,  so  as  to 
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meet  them  at  the  next  moineDt  there  ?  Oh,  grand- 
papa! let  us  know  them  a  little  better  6rst.  Let 
us  go  to  then]  now." 

"  Don't  waste  time  so,  child :  you  binder  my 
dressiog." 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  dressed,  aod  nude  a» 
further  oppositioD  till  he  found  himself  at  the  bal- 
cony of  the  next  room. 

"  Here  is  your  new  coach,"  said  Euphrosync^ 
"  and  plenty  of  servants :"  showing  him  how  one  of 
the  soldiers  and  old  Raphael  stood  below  to  receire 
the  chair,  and  the  abljcss  herself  was  in  waiting  in 
a  distant  walk,  beside  the  wicket  thev  were  to  paw 
through. 

Of  course,  the  old  gentleman  said  he  could  never 
get  down  that  way ;  and  he  said  something  sboul 
dying  on  his  own  threshold, — this  time,  however, 
in  a  very  low  voice.  But,  in  the  midst  of  hi* 
opposition,  Euphrosyne  seated  herself  in  the  chair, 
and  was  let  down.  When  she  could  no  longer  hear 
his  complaints,  but  was  standing  beckoning  to  him 
from  the  grass-plat  below,  he  gave  up  all  rcaislaocc, 
was  let  down  with  perfect  ease,  and  carried  in  the 
chair,  fnllowed  by  all  the  white  meml>ere  of  hit 
household,  through  the  gnrdeiis,  and  up  the  alley 
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vImr  Afim  WM  awaitiDg  tbem.  There  was  a  grey 
mter  peeping  from  bdiind  every  blind  as  they 
cHMacd  the  garden,  and  trembling  with  the  revived 
lears  of  that  terriUe  night  of  ninety-ooe,  when  they 
had  fled  to  the  ships.  It  was  some  comfort  to  them 
to  aee  old  Raphael  busy  with  rake  and  knife, 
wpairiiy  the  damage  done  to  the  bed  under  the 
bslooay, — all  trampled  as  it  was.  Each  nun  said 
to  hsndf  that  Riqphael  seemed  to  have  no  fisars  but 
that  the  garden  would  go  on  as  usual,  whatever 
disturlMUioe  was  abroad. 

^  Have  you  seen  him  ?  ^  asked  Euphrosyne 
eagerly  of  her  friend,  the  moment  they  met. 

*^0  yes.  You  shall  see  him  too,  from  my 
windbwy  if  thej  will  but  talk  on  till  we  get  there. 
Ha  and  the  Commissary,  and  some  of  the  Com- 
»»«7^.  oiBcerm  are  in  the  roee-garden  under 
By    window.       Make    haste,    or    they    may    be 


^  We  must  see  grajodpepa  settled  first" 
**  O  yes :  but  I  am  so  afraid  they  may  be  gone ! 
They  have  been  pacing  the  alley  between  tlie  rose- 
cma  this  hour  nearly, — ^talking  and  arguing  oil  the 
tBDe.  I  am  sure  they  were  arguing;  for  they  stopped 
every  now  and  then,  and  the  Commissary  made 
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such  gestures !  He  looked  so  impatient  anil  so 
vexed  !" 

"  And  did  he  look  vexed  too  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least  angry,  but  severe.  So  quiel, 
an  majestic  he  looked,  as  lie  listened  to  all  they 
raid  !  and  when  he  answered  them, — Oh,  I  would 
not,  for  all  the  island,  have  his  eyes  so  set  upon 
me!" 

"O  dear,  lei  us  make  haste,  or  they  will  br 
gone !  "  cried  Euphrosyne. 

While  Euphrosyne  was  endeavouring  to  make 
her  grandfather  feel  himself  at  home  and  com- 
fortable in  the  apartment  appointed  for  him  by  the 
Governor,  Afra  ran  to  her  window,  to  see  if  the 
potentates  of  the  island  were  still  at  thinr  conft^renoi'. 
The  rose-garden  was  empty:  and  she  cnme  back 
sorrowfully  to  say  bo.  As  she  entered  ilie  apart- 
ment of  her  guests,  she  heurd  M.  Revel  sending  a 
message  of  compliments  to  the  Commissary,  with  a 
request  of  an  audience  of  4  few  minutes.  The 
«ervanta  gave  as  much  intimation  as  they  daivd 
uF  the  Commissary  being  so  [larticularly  engagnl 
that  they  had  rather  be  excused  carrying  ihb 
message.  The  girls  li»ked  at  one  another,  nodded 
Hgreenient,  and  Eiiphnmne  spoke. 
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(i 


Suppote^  grandpapa,  you  ask  to  see  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. He  never  refuses  anything  that  is 
asked  of  him :  and  he  can  do  everything  he  wishes. 
I  dare  say  be  will  come  at  once,  if  you  desire  it, 
and  if  we  do  not  detain  him  too  long.  If  he  had 
been  once  in  this  room  with  us,  how  safe  we  should 
ieeir 

^  Oh,  if  we  could  see  him  once  in  this  room  !  *' 
cried  Afira. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  will  b^  a  favour  of  that 
ambitious  black  ?  **  cried  M.  Revel.  **  Do  you 
think  I  will  crave  an  audience  of  a  fellow  who,  for 
ai^t  I  know,  may  have  driven  his  master's  car- 
ritge  to  my  door  in  the  old  days.' — No,  if  I 
cuinot  see  H^ouville,  I  will  take  my  chance. 
Go^  fellow  !  and  carry  my  message,*'  he  cried  to 
Pierre. 

Pierre  returned  with  the  answer  which  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  Commissary  was  so 
en^ged,  there  was  so  much  bustle  and  confusion 
throughout  his  establishment,  that  no  one  of  his 
people  would  deliver  the  message. 

**  That  would  not  have  been  the  answer  if  .  .  " 
whispered  Euphrosyne  to  her  friend. 

'«  Shall  I  venture ?— yes,  I  will— shall  I.'     At 


»   " 
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least,  I  will  keep  upon  the  watch,"  said  Afra,  as 
she  withdrew. 

She  presently  sent  in,  with  the  tray  of  fiuit,  a 
basket  of  flowers,  which  Euphrosyne  occupied  herself 
in  dressing,  exactly  as  she  did  at  home,  humming, 
the  while,  the  airs  her  grandfather  heard  her  sing 
every  day.  Her  devices  answered  very  weU.  He 
presently  occupied  himself  in  pointing  out,  exactly 
as  he  always  did,  that  there  was  too  much  green  in 
this  bouquet,  and  not  enough  in  that. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SPOILING  SPORT. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishmeot  of  the 
Goramissary  on  seeing  Toussaint  this  morning. 
Hedouville  was  amusing  himself,  before  the  sun 
was  high,  alternately  with  three  or  four  of  his  offi- 
cers, in  duetting  with  a  parrot,  which  had  shown  its 
pady  plumage  among  the  dark  foliage  of  a  tama* 
rind  tree  in  the  garden.  At  every  pause  in  the 
bird's  chatter,  one  of  the  gentlemen  chattered  in 
reply ;  and  thus  kept  up  the  discord,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  party.  Hedouville  was  just 
declaring  that  he  had  obtained  the  best  answer — 
the  loudest  and  most  hideous,  when  he  heard  the 
swing  of  a  gate,  and,  turning  round,  saw  Tous- 
saint entering  from  the  barrack-yard. 

**  The  ape  ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  in  a 
whisper. 

**  Who— who  is  it  ? ''  eagerly  asked  a  naval 
captain,  lately  arrived. 
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"  Who  should  ii  be  but  the  black  chief?  No 
other  uf  his  race  is  food  enough  of  us  to  be  for  ever 
thrusting  himself  upon  us.  He  is  confoundedly 
fond  of  the  whites  " 

"  We  only  ask  him,"  said  Delon,  anotheroffioert 
*'  to  like  us  no  better  than  we  like  him,  and  leave 
us  to  manage  our  business  our  own  way." 

"  Say  the  word,  Commissary,"  whiiipered  Uie 
first,  "  and  he  shall  not  go  hence  so  easily  as  b« 
came." 

"  I  should  beg  pardon,  Commissary,"  said  Tous- 
saint,  as  lie  approached,  "  for  presenting  myself 
thtis, — for  entering  by  a  back-way, — if  it  were  not 
necessary.  The  crisis  requires  that  we  should  agree 
upon  our  plan  of  operations,  before  we  are  scrn  in 
the  streets.  It  is  most  important  that  we  should 
appear  to  act  in  concert.  It  is  the  last  chance  for 
the  public  safety." 

"  Crisis !  —public  safety  ! — seen  in  the  stniets  ! " 
exclaimed  H^douville,  "  1  assure  you,  Gencnl,  1 
have  no  thoughts  of  going  abroad  till  evening.  It 
will  be  a  scorching  day.  Is  ihe  crisis  you  speak 
of  that  of  the  heats?" 

"  No  trifling,  Commissary  .'  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  turning   to  the  officers,  who  happened  to  be 
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knghiogy  ^  no  kvi^ !  The  oocaaioo  is  too  serious 
fbrmirthorforloitof  time.  Shall  we  speak  alooe, 
ComnittMfy  P* 

''  By  no  means,"*  said  H&louviUe.  ^  These 
gentlemen  would  not  ibr  the  world  miss  hearing 
jonr  newB.  Has  a  fresh  insurrection  been  contrived 
already?  or  has  any  Frenchman  forgotten  himself, 
and  kknd  Piyche,  or  coflisd  Agamemnon  ?" 

*'  A  new  inturrection  has  been  contrived ;  and 
by  you.  The  cultivatcnrs  are  marching  over  the 
plain ;  and  in  four  hours  the  town  will  be  sacked, 
if  yoUf  M.  H^douville,  who  have  given  the  pro- 
vocation, do  not  withdraw  it.  You  must  sign  this 
pwidamation.  It  is  the  opposite  of  your  own  now 
wnting  toft  publication.  But  you  must  sign,  and 
isMie  it — and  that  within  this  hour.  I  hear  what 
you  wy,  gentlemen.  You  say  that  I  have  raised 
the  cultivators.  I  have  not.  There  is  not  a  negro 
in  the  plain  who  does  not  at  this  moment  believe 
that  I  am  in  the  south.  I  come  to  put  them  down  ; 
bat  I  will  not  go  out  with  the  sword  in  one  hand, 
if  I  do  not  carry  justice  in  the  other.^ 

**  What  do  you  mean  about  justice.  General  ? 
What  injiistioe  has  been  done  ?^ 

^  Here  is  the  draught  of  your  proclamation—" 

VOL.   II.  C 
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"  How  came  you  by  that  paper — by  the  pani- 
culars  of  my  intention?^  asked  U^douviile. 
"  My  proclamatioD  is  yet  locked  up  in  my  own 
desk." 

*'  Its  contents  are  nevertheless  known  through- 
out the  colony.  When  a  coinoiissary,  tightly  and 
incidentally,  (and  therefore  the  more  ofiensively,) 
settles,  without  understanding  them,  the  roost  ii 
portantpointsofdifference between  two  unrecondled 
races,  the  very  winds  stoop  in  their  flight,  tt»  snatch 
up  the  tidings,  and  drop  them  as  they  fly. 
here  '.  See  how  you  pronounce  on  the  tcm»  of 
field-service, — and  here  on  the  partition  of  ujh 
claimed  estates, — and  here,  on  the  claims  of  ihc 
emigrants  !  Ilie  blacks  must  be  indeed  as  stupid 
as  you  hold  them  to  be,  if  they  did  not  spread  the 
alarm  that  you  are  about  to  enslave  them  again." 

"  I  protest  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"  1  believe  you.  And  that  you  did  not  so  dream 
shows  that  you  are  blind  to  tLe  eflects  of  your  a«D 
measures — that  the  cultivators  of  the  plain  umltr- 
Etand  your  prccecdinga  bi-ttcr  than  you  do  youncit 
Here  is  the  pruelamutiun  uhich  must  be  issued." 

And  he  offered  a  jwper.  which  IIMouriUe 
took,  but   tore  in  pieces,    trampling  them  under 
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totitf  and  Mjing^  that  he  had  never  before  been  so 
HMolted  in  his  function. 

"That  is  a  diildish  act,^  observed  Toussaiot, 
as  he  looked  down  upon  the  fragments  of  the  docu- 
ment. '*And  a  useless  one,^  he  continued;  **  for 
mj  secretary  is  getting  it  printed  off  by  this 
time.* 

*^  Are  you  going  to  dare  to  put  my  name  to  a 
prodamation  I  have  not  seen  ?^ 

**  Certainly  not.  My  name  will  suffice,  if  you 
compel  me  to  dispense  with  yours.  This  procla- 
nation  grants  . .  .*' 

HMouville  here  gave  whispered  directions  to 
Ddon,  who  hastened  towards  the  house ;  and  to 
mother,  who  made  for  the  barrack-yard. 

*•  From  every  quarter,^  said  Toussaint,  "  you 
win  have  confirmation  of  the  news  I  brought.  I 
will  speak  presently  of  what  must  be  done.  This 
proclamation,''  pointing  to  the  torn  paper,  '^grants 
SB  amnesty  to  all  engaged  in  former  conflicts  of  race, 
mi  declares  that  there  are  no  *  returned  emigrants' 
lis  the  island, — that  they  are  all  considered  native 
pnoprietors, — that  all  now  absent  shall  be  welcome 
agun,  and  shall  be  protected, — that  the  blacks  are 
free  citizens,  and  will  so  remain:  but  that  they  shall 

c  2 
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continue  for  five  years  to  till  the  estates  on  nrlitcb 
they  live,  for  one-fourth  of  the  produee." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  grounds  of  your  disgust  with 
my  proclamation,"  said  Hedouville.  "  I  think  your 
anger  absurd," 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  do.  This  prove*,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  circumstances,  that  you  must  go.' 

"Admirable!  And  leave  the  colony  to  your 
govern  tnent ! " 

"Just  so.  If  you  a^k  the  whites  of  the  island, 
they  will  tell  you,  almost  to  a  man,  that  I  can 
govern  the  wliites:  while  events  daily  show  thai  you 
cannot  rule  the  blacks.  While  you  have  held  the 
title  of  Commissary,  you  know  that  you  liave  niUil 
only  l)y  my  permission, — sonieitmes  strengthened 
by  my  approbation, — ofiener  spared  by  my  for- 
bearance. I  am  aware  that  these  gentlemen  arc  w* 
of  that  opinion,"  he  continued,  his  voice  aMuming 
the  mildness  which  always  distinguished  it  when  he 
spoke  of  bis  personal  injuries.  "  They  believe  ihtl 
if  two  or  three  brigands  could  be  got  to  seiiie  in  fa 
camp  the  ape  with  the  Madras  on  his  bead.  tU 
would  be  well.  But  tliey  are  mi&taken.  Tbcy 
may  play  the  brigand,  and  seize  me  now ;  but  Lbn 
the  town  will  be  burning  before  night." 
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^  Yoa  should  not  believe  all  the  saucy  things 
that  are  told  you, — ^you  should  not  care  for  the 
iaipertiiiCDce  of  young  soldiers,^  said  H6clouville« 
who  suipeeted  that  his  affairs  were  really  in  a 
critical  state,  and  had  now  resumed  his  usual 
moothness  of  manner.  He  led  the  way  up  the 
alky  between  the  rose-trees^  that  the  torn  procla- 
■atinn  migfat  be  no  longer  in  sight. 

^  No  doubt,^  observed  an  officer,  gravely,  ^^  the 
CnmmisMry  will  report  to  the  First  Consul,  (if 
yoa  really  pernst  in  sending  the  Gmimissary  away,) 
—he  will  doubtless  report  to  the  First  Consul  the 
pnidigious  power  you  hold  here,  and  how  great  a 
rival  Bonaparte  has  on  this  side  the  water." 

**  And  bow  willing  a  servant,**  added  Toussaint, 
^>'*  bow  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  government 
far  the  good  of  France." 

"  Burden ! "  exclaimed  all. 

^  Yes,*  replied  Toussaint :  ^^  where  is  there  a 
heavier  burden  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  men  choose 
their  own  office  in  life?  If  so,  should  I  have 
choMO  sudi  an  one  as  mine  ?  Was  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  ever  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  my  case  ? 
Atk  the  First  Consul  whether  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  be  other  than  I  am.     The  revolution  of  St. 
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Domingo  proceeded  without  any  interference  from 
tne, — a  negro  slave.  I  saw  that  the  dominioa  of 
the  whites  could  not  last,  divided  as  they  ' 
among  themselves,  and  lost  in  the  numbers  uf  their 
foes.  I  was  glad  that  I  was  a  black.  The  lime 
came  when  I  was  compelled  to  act.  I  associated 
myself  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  allie 
my  king,  and  who  had  extended  protection  to  the 
loyal  troops  of  my  colour.  But  this  protection 
served  no  end.  The  republic  proclaimed  the  general 
liberty  of  the  blacks.  An  unerring  voice  told 
that  my  allegiance  was  thenceforward  due  lo  the 
republic.  The  blacks  in  their  new  condition  wanted 
a  leader.  They  chose  me  to  lead  them, — to  be  tbe 
chief  predicted  by  Raynal,  as  General  Laveaui 
declared.  Inspired  by  this  call,  I  entered  into  tbe 
service  of  France.  The  services  that  I  have 
dered  prove  that  it  was  indeed  the  voice  of  God 
[hat  called  me.  Why  do  1  tell  you  this?  Because 
I  owe  an  account  of  my  life  to  you  I* — No,  mdrud  !— 
I  tell  you  all  this  that  you  may  render  my  acvounl 
to  the  First  Consul,  whom,  it  appears,  I  caniM 
reach  by  letter.  I  charge  you,  by  your  6dclity  to 
the  mother-country,  to  repeat  to  Bonaparte  what  I 
have  said." 
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^  Yoa  ccNiM  do  it  more  aocunteiy  and  forcibly 
joundf,"  ofaieiTed  H&louTille.  <<  Let  me  advise 
duit  you  go  inatettd  of  meJ* 

^Yoa  luMnr,"  replied  Touasaint,  <<who  it  was 
that  said  that  I  am  the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo» 
and  UmI  the  oobny  oould  not  exist  without  me. 
It  was  your  brother  fuDctiooaries  who  said  it ;  and 
■ever  did  they  lay  anything  more  true.^* 

The  naval  captain,  Meronet,  observed  that  his 
ddp^  DOW  in  the  roads^  happened  to  be  that  which 
had  conveyed  the  Gimmissary ;  and  that  it 
would  greatly  flatter  him,  after  having  brought 
out  CommiMary  Hidouville,  to  carry  back  Greneral 
Toottaint  L'Ouverture. 

^  Your  shipt  sir/  replied  Toussaint,  ^^  will  not 
Qontain  a  man  like  me, — a  man  laden  with  the 
dwtiuiea  of  a  race." 

^  But  you  speak  of  the  burden  of  your  office," 
observed  one  of  the  aides.  ^*  It  must  be  great ; 
and  all  men  need  occasional  repose.  Suppose  you 
Rtiie  to  France  for  an  interval  of  repose  ?  ^ 

^  Perhaps  I  may,"*^  replied  Toussaint,  ^^  when 
dni  shrub/  pointing  to  the  sucker  of  a  logwood 
tree,  ^  shall  be  large  enough  to  make  a  .ship  to  take 
me  there.** 
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"You  could  devolve  your  cures  upon  yourfrieod 
Raymond,  General,  if  you  do  not  wish  fully  lo 
trust  the  whites.  Be  persuaded  to  visit  your 
brother  in  destiny  and  in  glory,  as  you  call  Baw- 
parte." 

"  Raymond  is  my  friend,  as  you  say,  and  a  good 
man ;  but  he  is  not  called  to  be  arbiter  of  the  file 
of  the  colony- — See !  Here  are  your  messengeni 
CommiBsary." 

The  officers  entered  from  the  barracks,  ttt 
news  that  the  plain  was  really  in  a  state  of  coinuw- 
tion,  and  that  no  adeijuali?  defences  appeared  lobe 
provided  by  the  autliorities  of  the  town. 

*'  I  charge  myself  with  the  defence  of  the  lo»ti' 
said  Toussiunt.  *'  Your  part.  Commissary,  ii  ui 
sign  the  new  proclamation  instantly  ;  and  to  prepare 
to  sail  for  France,  with  as  many  persons  as  deriw 
lo  accompany  you.  On  yonr  promise  to  do  this, 
I  will  guarantee  the  public  peace.  In  this  cast, 
you  incur  no  further  dishonour  than  that  of  i»l 
understanding  the  temper  and  the  affairs  of  ihe 
blacks.  If  you  refuse  to  go,  I  shall  arrral  jou 
here,  and  denounce  you  to  the  govemmenl  of 
France,  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  which  will 
undoubtedly  ensue.     You  will  not  choose  to  iowf 
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this  infamy. — Therefore,"  he  condnued^  turning  to 
Captain  Meronet,  *'  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
return  to  your  ship,  and  prepare  it  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  Commissary.  He  will  probably  join 
;ou  in  the  course  of  this  day.** 

Again  addressing  the  astonished  functionary,  be 
ooDtinued, 

^'  You  shall  be  protected  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  for  the  convenience  of  making  your  ar- 
nmgements.  When  I  can  protect  you  no  longer,  I 
vill  cause  the  alarm-gun,  on  the  height  behind  the 
barracks,  to  be  fired.  At  that  signal,  you  will  hasten 
to  the  boats,  and  begone.  Assure  yourself  of  m^- 
justice,  and  render  me  an  equal  measure  at  the 
court  of  France.     Farewell  T 

As  he  entered  Government-House,  the  officers 
looked  at  each  other  in  consternation. 

'"  What  is  to  be  done  ?*'  asked  more  than  one. 

**  It  is  true  enough,'*  said  Hedouville,  ^  that 
oeitber  I  nor  any  one  else  understands  these  people. 
The  danger  is  really  pressing,  Deloo  f*" 

^  Most  pressing,  there  is  no  doubt.^ 

^  Then  I  have  done  with  this  mongrel  colon j  ; 
tod  I  am  not  sorry.  At  home,  I  shall  find  meaxi% 
to  vindicate  my  honour.*** 
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^  You  mean  to  depart,  then,  CoaaoiaBUj  ?* 

^'  When  we  hear  the  alarm-gun*  Not  sooner. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  mere  threat.** 

**  If  so,  it  will  be  the  first  mere  threat  in  which 
this  black  has  been  detected/' 

*'  That  is  true.  He  usually  acts  firsthand  qpeaks 
afterwards.  Gentlemen,  we  shall  have  to  go.  I 
must  first  see  about  this  proclamation,  and  diacover 
whether  anything  else  can  be  done.  If  not,  Capcaiii, 
au  revoir !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

QO  OR  STAY? 

Thb  Commander-in-chief  was  not  long  cloeeted 
with  Governor  Raymond :  for  this  was  a  day  when 
mmutes  were  precious.  It  was  observed  that  there 
was  a  sudden  activity  among  the  messengers  of  the 
Governor,  among  the  soldiers,  and  among  the  citi- 
sens ;  and  every  one  felt  that  the  voice  of  Toussaint 
was  giving  orders  in  every  comer  of  the  town, 
before  he  had  yet  come  forth.  The  report  spread 
that  Moyse  L'Ouverture  was  come;  and  he  was 
•oon  seen,  superintending  the  placing  of  cannon  in 
the  streets,  and  the  mustering  of  soldiers  in  the 
squares.  The  presence  of  the  young  man  inspired 
an  enthusiasm  inferior  only  to  that  which  waited  on 
the  steps  of  his  uncle.  Its  influence  on  Moyse  was 
seen  in  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  quickness  of  his 
movements,  and  the  hilarity  of  his  air.  He  appeared 
Co  DoCioe  every  one  who  cheered,  or  waved  hat  or 
handkerchief  to  him,  and  to  overhear  all  that  was 
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said  as  he  passed  along.  In  one  instance,  he  stopped 
to  reply. 

"  I  little  thought,"  he  heard  an  old  negro  mer- 
chant aay  to  a  neighbour, — "  I  little  thought  ever 
to  see  an  Ouverture  planting  cannon  against  bis  own 
colour." 

"Nor  do  you  see  it  now,  friend,"  said  Moyse, 
'*  The  insurgents  in  the  plain  are  of  all  colours, — 
almost  as  many  whites  as  blacks  arc  di  scon  ten  led 
with  the  Commissary,  and — " 

"  Turn  your  guns  upon  the  Commissary,  ihvo, 
young  soldier  '■ " 

•'  There  is  no  need,  friend.  We  shall  be  rid  of 
the  CommissBiy  by  an  easier  method ;  and  ifacfe 
guns  will  be  wheeled  home,  as  harmless  as  tbey 
came.  My  belief  is,  that  not  a  drop  of  aefptt 
blood  will  be  shed;  and  to  that  end  do  we  plant 
our  cannon.  If  we  tranquilhse  the  whiter  of  the 
town,  and  empty  Government- House  of  ihc  Frencb, 
the  negroes  of  the  plain  will  find  none  but  friend* 
when  they  arrive." 

"  Oh,  ay  !    That  is  your  policy,  is  it  ?" 

"  That  is  L'Ouverture's  policy.  Tell  it  every 
where.  He  is  the  best  friend  of  the  blacks  who 
best  makes  it  known." 
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The  ezphnatkm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  the  new  prodamatioDy  signed  by  Toussaint 
and  HedouTiUe,  from  hand  to  hand.  The  pro- 
clamtion  was  posted  in  the  comers  of  the  streets : 
it  was  read  aloud  in  the  squares ;  it  was  sent,  by 
messengers  of  every  colour,  among  the  insurgents 
m  the  plain.  The  effect  of  this,  connected  with 
the  report,  which  every  moment  gained  strength, 
that  the  Commissary  was  about  to  quit  the  colony, 
was  so  evident,  that  Toussaint's  wishes  seemed 
likely  to  be  accomplished.  The  insurgents  did  not, 
indeed,  disband  :  they  had  been  too  often  deceived 
by  the  Commissary's  bland  promises  to  do  that 
before  they  had  gained  their  point :  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  march 
vpoD  the  town,  only  to  secure  the  departure  of 
H^douville  and  his  adherents,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  government  to  the  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

When  Toussaint  came  forth  from  his  conference 
with  Raymond,  Afra  and  Enphrosyne  were  await- 
ing him  in  the  corridor.  He  would  have  passed 
them  with  a  smile:  but  he  saw  that  Afra  was  urg- 
ing Euphrosyne  to  speak,  and  that  the  blushing 
Euphrosyne  dared  not  do  so.      He  therefore  stop- 
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ped  to  tell  Afra  that  his  daughters  hud  sent  their 
love  to  her ;  that  she  was  going  to  Pongaudin  in  a 
day  or  two ;  and  that  her  friends  there  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  her. 

"  Am  I  really  going  ?  Does  my  father  say  that 
1  may  ?" 

"  He  is  going  too  :  he  wilt  be  there  before  you." 

"  My  poor  Euphrosyne,  what  will  you  do?" 
exclaimed  Afra.  "  This  is  Euphrosyne  Revel,'' 
she  cxmtinued,  to  ToussaJnt ;  "  and  .  .  ." 

"  Revel ! "  he  said.  "  Have  not  you  an  aged 
relative  in  this  town,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  In  that  room,"  hastily  answered  Afra.  "  He 
is  very  old,  and  much  alarmed  to-day :  and  be 
cannot  believe  that  he  and  Euphrosyne  are  wfci 
even  here.  If  you  will  only  assure  Euphrosyoe 
that  there  is  no  danger; — if  she  could  tell  him  that 
you  Bay  so  .  ,  ." 

"  I  will  tell  him  myself,"  said  Toiissainu  *'  H* 
is  in  that  apartment,  you  Bay?" 

"  Oh  I  but)  please  your  Excellency,"  excUimed 
Afra,  "  he  may  not  like — he  may  not  wish  . .  .  Eo* 
phrosyne  is  as  much  devoted  to  you  as  wr  i 
but   .   .   ." 

Toussaint  was  well  aware  that  M.  Heve)  might 
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•oC  Vkt,  would  nol  wish,  to  see  him,  or  any  black. 
Among  all  the  hatreds  which  had  deformed  the 
Qolopy,  none  mote  fierce  had  existed  than  that 
between  M,  Bevel  and  the  negro  race.  He  had 
been  a  cnid  master;  hence  his  incessant  terrors 
low.  He  had  been  marked  out  for  vengeance  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution)  and  his  family  had 
perished  for  his  crimes ;  and  hence  the  detestation 
is  which,  as  the  survivor  of  these  victims,  he  was 
regarded  by  most  who  knew  the  story.  Euphro* 
^ne  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  her  young 
companion.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  them  use- 
kmly  so  painful  a  tale ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
IL  ReveFs  present  conduct  to  awaken  a  suspidon 
of  the  truth.  He  rarely  saw  a  black :  and  the 
tODMleniess  which  lies  in  some  comer  of  the  hardest 
hearts  was  by  him  lavished  upon  his  only  remaining 
dooendant.  Little  did  she  suppose  now,  how  much 
better  her  grandfather  was  known  by  Toussaint 
than  by  herself. 

^  Trust  me ! "  said  Toussaint,  smiling.  <<  I  will 
■ot  annoy  M.  KeveL  I  will  merely  reassure  him, 
and  tell  him  a  little  good  news ;  and  then  leave  him 
to  his  repose.'" 

^  Yes»  Afra,^  interposed  Euphrosyne.     ^'  Oh, 
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yes,  please  your  Excellency,  do  go!     I  will  lell 
him  you  are  coming." 

She  flew  along  the  corridor,  and,  with  joyous 
smiles,  prepared  M.  Revel  for  some  great  honour 
and  pleasure,  when  Tuus&aint  entered,  and  bowed 
low,  as  it  had  ever  been  his  custom  to  do  before 
grey  hairs. 

"  1  come,"  said  he  to  the  old  man,  who  seemed 
at  a  loss  whether  to  rise  or  not,  but  who  would  oot 
ask  liis  visitor  to  sit  down — '"  I  come  to  ejicouragc 
you  to  dismiss  all  fears.  By  the  resolution  of  the 
Commissary  to  sail  for  France  this  day,  all  further 
disputes  are  obvialed.  We  have  strong  hopes  that 
peace  will  not  be  disturbed." 

"  The  Commissary  going  home!  Who,  then, 
is  to  govern  us  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  vrhiles 
in  the  colony  ? " 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  remain,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commis- 
sary, can  depart  with  him.  There  is  shii^ng 
enough  for  mure  than  will  wish  to  go." 

Euphrosyne  glanced  apprchenuvely  at  bvrgrwuJ- 
fatlier,  and  then  said, 

"  Grandpapa  is  loo  old  to  go  upon  the  sea  «oy 
more ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  anytbiDg  li^rv.     I  do 
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■ot  bdieve  thcfe  is  anything  to  be  afinid  of  here; 
is  there  ?"* 

<<  Indeed,  I  bdiere  not."* 

^  Besides'*  nid  Afia,  ^'my  fiither  will  not  alkm 
«iy  hnnn  to  happen  to  his  best  friends.  My 
tefaer..." 

**  Your  father,  my  dear,  will  not  be  here,**  said 
Tnowaint.  <*  He  is  appobted  to  the  kgidature, 
is  the  interior.  I  protect  this  town,  till  a  new  Go- 
icmor  is  appointed.  I  told  you  we  hcfjped  to  see 
you  at  Poogaudin.  You  will  pass  your  time  there, 
with  my  family,  while  M.  Raymond  attends  his 
dnties  in  the  l^dature.  I  go,  sir,  to  provide  for 
the  peace  of  the  town.  If  I  can  be  of  service  to 
yon,  you  have  only  to  send  to  me.  I  entreat  you 
to  triy  upon  my  protection.^ 

And  he  went  out. 

**  O,  grandpapa !"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne,  sigh- 

« 

**  My  dears,  I  hope  I  was  not  rude  to  him.  I 
kaoir  that  he  meant  kindly  by  coming :  and  I  would 
not  be  otherwise  than  civiL  I  hope  I  was  not  rude 
to  the  Commander-in-chief." 

Neither  of  his  companions  spoke,  to  give  him 
eomfbrt  on  diis  head.     He  grew  angry.    He  de- 
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clared  that  he  did  not  understand  all  these  change* 
and  troubles,  and  he  would  go  out  of  the  way  of 
them.  He  would  sail  with  H^douville ;  uid  to 
should  Euphrosyne,  and  so  should  Pierre.  He 
knew  he  should  die  before  they  had  been  a  week  at 
sea;  but  be  would  not  stay  to  see  everything  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  the  blacks. 

Afra  gently  said  that  she  understood  it  was  He- 
douvtlle  who  bad  endeavoured  to  turn  everything 
topsy-turvy,  and  those  who  understood  the  affain 
of  the  colony  better,  who  hoped  to  keep  them 
straight.  Euphrosyne  protested  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  home,  to  pack  up  their  goods :  fuld, 
even  if  they  were  at  home,  there  was  no  time  to  da 
it  properly.  When  she  found  all  her  objections  of 
this  class  unavailing,  she  gravely  said  that  she  fully 
believed  what  her  grandfather  had  just  declmred— 
that  he  would  die  before  they  had  bt-en  a  week  il 
sea ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  should  make  her  coO' 
sent  to  go.  A  compromise  was  at  length  agrcrd 
upon.  Euphrosyne  promised  to  enter  the  coCk 
vent,  if  her  grandfather  should  desire  it :  and  od 
this  promise,  he  consented  to  say  no  more  about 
going  to  sea. 

As  Toiissaint  went  forth  from  M.  Rcvers  apart- 
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■MoCy  he  met  M.  Peaeal,  with  his  portfolio  in  his 

^  If.  Pcseel  here  already !  I  am  gratified — I 
amgraleltil!''  said  Toussaint,  grasping  his  hand. 
*•  You  are  wearjr — ^you  most  be  very  weary ;  but 
can  you  work  a  litde  before  going  to  rest?" 
<«  Willingly.  No  doubt.  Most  willingly." 
Touasaint  denied  that  fruit  and  wine  should  be 
sent  to  the  governor's  private  room,  and  that  the  re- 
portaof  meMOigen  from  the  dty  should  be  brought 
iaatantly  to  him  there.  M.  Pascal  and  he  then  sat 
down  beside  a  table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before 


M*  Pascal,**  Toussaint  began,  **  the  Commissary 
for  France  this  day,  with  as  many  as  desire 
Id  accompany  him.  You  know  the  reasons  which 
eompel  me  to  advise  his  departure.  You  came  out 
SI  his  secretary.   Do  you  desire  to  return  with  him  ?* 

**  I  do  not.  With  your  permission,  I  will  remdn 
vithyou.^ 

**  With  what  view?" 

^  My  own  satisfaction,  and  the  wish  to  serve  the 
eolooy.  My  attadiment  to  yourself  is  strong.  I 
also  pefoeive  that  you  govern  wisely  and  well ;  and 
I  dcdre  to  aid  in  so  important  a  work.^ 
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"  Good.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  the  danger 
of  attaching  yourself  thus  exclusively  lo  me.  Till 
to-day,  if  I  fell,  your  way  to  France,  your  way  ia 
France,  was  open.  After  to-day,  it  will  no  longer 
be  so.  I  am  so  surrounded  with  dangers,  that  I 
can  scarcely  escape  ruin  or  death.  Tlie  mulalloes 
conspire  against  my  power  and  my  life.  The  blacks, 
for  whom  1  have  made  myself  responsible,  are  yef 
full  of  passion,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  present 
infancy  of  their  education.  The  French  uffidals 
are  so  many  malignant  spies, — excepting  yourself, 
indeed,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  Bonaparte,  who 
rules  everywhere,  is  surrounded  by  our  emigrants, 
who  attribute  their  sufferings  to  the  blacks ;  and 
he  is  jealous  of  me.  I  would  rather  say  he  distrusts 
me.  Now, — ^you  see  my  position.  I  ask  no  white 
to  share  its  perils.  If  you  go  with  H^douvillc,  you 
shall  carry  with  you  my  friendly  farewell." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you." 

"  Thank  God  !  Then  we  are  friends  indeed  !— 
Now  to  business.  In  the  pressing  affairs  of  to-day> 
we  must  not  overlook  the  future  security  of  the 
colony.  The  story  which  H^douville  will  tell  >> 
home  must  be  met  and  illustrated  by  our  statetnoil' 
Write  so  fully  to  the  First  Consul  as  that  he  nay 
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desriy  see  that  it  is  to  H^ouville's  ignorance  and 
presumption  that  the  present  disturbances  are 
owing." 

<«  It  is  a  clear  case."" 

^  It  is  to  us.  Bfake  it  so  to  him. — One  word 
finL  Will  you  undertake  the  office  of  Governor 
of  this  town?'' 

<*  Instead  of  Raymond  ?  " 

^  Instead  of  Raymond.  He  is  a  good  man ;  but 
I  emd  in  appointing  him.  He  is  fit  for  deliber- 
atiOD,  but  not  for  action.  But  for  my  early  arrival, 
this  town  would  have  been  burned  to-day,  for  want 
of  even  a  show  of  defence.  He  is  setting  out  now 
tat  the  l^islature,  to  which  I  have  appointed  him, 
nd  where  he  will  be  valuable.  Will  vou  assume 
Us  office?" 

**  By  no  means.  I  desire  to  remain  beside  you, 
md  study  your  mode  of  government,  before  I 
attempt  myself  to  govern.^ 

**  I  have  no  fixed  mode  of  governing.  I  merely 
set  as  seems  to  me  good  at  the  time.^ 

**  Inspired  by  a  generous  love,  ever,^  said  Pascal. 

^  Enough  of  this.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
ne^  and  to  the  colony,  that  you  should  undertake 
tUs  office.    There  is  no  other  white,  there  is  no 
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mulatto  fit  for  it ;  and  the  mulattoes  need  conciUa- 
lion.  If  they  see  the  office  bestowed  on  a  black, 
or  occupied  by  me  in  the  interim,  they  will  feel 
themselves  injured  by  Raymond's  removal.  You 
see  the  advantages  of  your  filling  the  office." 

"  I  see  yet  more  plainly  the  disadvantages,  unfit 
as  I  am.     I  cannot  accept  it," 

"Very  welL — While  you  are  writing,  1  will 
asceriain  how  the  provisioning  of  the  ships  goes  on, 
and  will  give  you  as  much  time  as  possible.  Bui 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  will  return  pre- 
sently to  sign." 

Toussaint  walked  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
receiving  reports,  and  issuing  orders  every  moment 
He  found  that  the  harbour  was  covered  with  boaU 
carrying  out  hogs,  fowls,  vegetables,  and  water, 
according  to  his  orders :  but  no  baggage  had  been 
sent  down  from  the  quarters  of  the  French  officials, 
though  porters  had  been  waiting  for  two  hoitn 
past.  Scouts  had  come  in,  with  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  insurgents.  This  information  was  communi- 
cated to  H^douville,  with  a  hint  that  the  ship* 
were  nearly  provisioned;  but  no  answer  was  rutumed. 
— Moyse  sent  word  that  the  prepnrations  in  tb» 
town  were  nearly  cuniplcte,  and   the  spirit  of  (hf 
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iobabitants  iin|irDviog  every  hour,  if  only  the 
Cominiflsary  would  make  haste  and  be  gone.  -  Tous- 
saiot  £Mind  the  moment  was  coming  for  him  to 
give  the  woid  to  fire  the  alarm-gun. 

**  Are  the  despatches  nearly  ready  ?^  he  asked  of 
Pascal,  entering  the  secretary's  apartment. 

^  Quite  ready  for  signature/'  replied  Pascal, 
drying  the  ink  of  the  last  sheet. 

^  Excellent ! ''  cried  Toussaint,  when  he  had 
read  them.    ^  True  and  clear !  ** 

He  signed  and  sealed  them,  and  introduced  the 
oflicer  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  their  delivery, 
aauring  him  that  he  would  be  welcome  back  to  the 
honours  which  would  follow  the  faithful  discharge 
of  hia  trust  He  did  not  forget  to  request  M .  Pas- 
cd  to  go  to  rest.  There  might  be  no  rest  for 
cither  of  them  this  night. 

As  Euphrosyne  sat  beside  M.  Revel,  who  was 
deeping  on  a  couch,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  mom- 
ii^,  old  Pierre  beckoned  her  softly  out,  sending  in 
Eupbrosyne's  maid,  and  saying,  as  be  shut  the 
door, 

^  She  will  stay  with  my  master  till  he  wakes. 
Mademoiselle  Afra  has  sent  for  you.  Mademoiselle, 
to  see  firom  the  upper  gallery  what  is  going  on. 
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The  harbour  is  so  crowded  with  boats,  that  they 
can  hardly  move ;  and  it  is  time  they  were  moving 
pretty  fast;  for  the  battle  is  beginniDg  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town ;  and  ihe  Commissary  is  not 
off  yet,  though  the  gun  was  fired  half-an-hour  since. 
Vou  heard  the  gun,  Mademuiselie  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  glad  it  was  only  a  signal.  Yoi 
are  sure  it  was  only  a  signal  ? " 

"  So  they  say  everywhere.  This  is  the  way, 
Mademoiselle.  M.  Pascal  is  up  here, — the  Secre- 
tary, you  know, — and  Mademoiselle  Raymond,  md 
her  goiivernanie,  and  several  more,  who  have  n 
thing  to  do  with  the  fighting." 

"  But  1  do  not  want  to  see  any  fighting,"  said 
Euphrosyne,  turning  upon  the  stairs  to  descend. 
"  Tell  Mademoiselle  Raymond  that  I  cannot  b«r 
to  see  fighting." 

"  There  is  no  fighting  yet.  Mademoiselle,  ind«wl= 
and  many  say  there  will  not  be  any.  Indeed  yni 
must  see  such  a  fine  sight  as  this.  You  can  nt 
the  Commander-in-chief  galloping  about  the  aquiK, 
with  his  two  trom]>etIe8  at  his  heels." 

Euphrosyne  turned  again,  and  ran  up  lo 
top,  without  once  stopping.  There  ahc 
hastily  introduced    to  M.  I'uschI,  and  placed  by 
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the    gonvemante,  where    she    could    see   every- 
thing. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  a  question  whether 
the  Commissary  and  his  suite  could   get  away. 
They  were  making  every  effort  to  do  so ;  but  it 
was  dear  that  their  road  would  have  been  block- 
aded if  the  Commander-in-chief  and  his  trompettes 
had  not  ridden  round  and  round  the  party  of 
soUiers  which  escorted  them,  clearing  a  passage  by 
the  power  of  a  voice  and  a  presence  which  always 
prevailed.     Meantime,  a  huge  body  of  people, 
which  filled  all  the  streets  in  the  northern  quarter, 
was  gaining  ground,  presang  forwards  against  the 
pciceable  opposition  of  the  town's-people,  and  the 
loUiers,  commanded  by  Moyse.     The  clamour  of 
voices  from  that  quarter  was  prodigious,  but  there 
vere  no  shots.    The  wharves  were  covered  with 
gentlemen,  ladies,  children,  servants,  and  baggage, 
d  being  precipitated  by  degrees  into  boats,  and 
loved  away,  while  more  were  perpetually  arriving. 
*^  Is  not   this   admirable  ? "    said   M.   Pascal. 
''The  secret  has  actually  been  kept  that  the  Com- 
BiiMury  is  on  his  way  to  the  water-side.     See  !  the 
caldvators  are  pressing  on  in  this  direction.    They 
dnnk  he  is  here.     If  they  knew  where  he  was,  they 
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might  catch  him.  As  it  is,  I  believe  be  will 
escape." 

"  O,  are  they  coming  here?  O,  my  poor 
graodfatlier  !"  cried  Euphrasyne,  turning  very  pale. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Afra.  "They  will  pre- 
sently learn  that  there  is  nutliing  to  come  here  for. 
Will  they  noi,  M.  Pascal  i"' 

"  No  doubt :  and  if  nut,  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
I  believe.  Not  a  shot  has  been  fired  yet,  but  from 
the  atarm-gun." 

"  0,  how  it  echoed  from  the  Haut-du-Cap ! ' 
cried  Afra.  "  I  wonder  what  the  cultivator! 
understood  by  it. — See !  my  father's  barge  !  There 
is  fighting  there,  surely," 

As  Hedouville  and  his  suite  approached  \ht 
wharf,  the  Governor's  barge,  which  had  lain  H  ■ 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  began  to  presa  In, 
among  the  crowd  of  other  boats,  nt  a  signal  fron 
one  of  the  trompettes.  The  other  boats,  which  tf* 
taking  in  terrified  women  and  children,  reststiKl 
this  movement,  and  refused,  at  such  a  aioment,  iU 
usual  precedence  to  the  Governor's  barge.  HiTt 
was  a  hustling,  a  struggUng,  a  shrieking,  an  upnu, 
so  loud  as  to  reach  the  ears  and  understanding!  of 
the  insurgents.    The  word  spread   that  the  Coot- 
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nuBsary  was  escaping  them.  They  broke  through 
their  c^yponents,  and  began  a  rush  to  the  wharves. 
Not  a  few  shots  were  now  fired :  but  the  young 
ladies  scarcely  heeded  them  in  the  excitement  of 
this  dedflive  moment. 

^  O,  they  will  sdze  him  !  They  will  tear  him 
in  pieces !  ^  cried  Afra. 

^  He  cannot, — no,  he  never  can  get  away  !  ^ 
exclaimed  Euphrosyne. 

^  And  he  gave  me  the  sweetest  smile  as  he  was 
going  out !"  said  the  weeping  gouvemante. 

**  There !  Bravo !  Bravo  !"  cried  M.  Pascal ; 
and  Pierre  echoed  "  Bravo  !*** 

"  What  is  it  ?     What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  giris. 

**  He  is  safe  !  He  and  his  party, — they  are  all 
■de  I  Not  in  the  barge; — that  is  upset  You  see 
those  two  green  boats,  now  pulling  off.  They  are 
there.     They  leaped  into  those  boats  just  in  time." 

**  O^  look,  look !  what  dreadful  confusion  !  *" 
cried  Euphrosyne,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
lianda. 

<*  It  is  not  so  sure  that  they  are  safe  yet,^'  ob- 
served Pierre.  ^^  See  how  the  blacks  are  pouring 
into  the  water  !^ 

^And  carrying  the  ladies  and   children  with 
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ihera,  1  fear."  said  M.  Pascal,  gaxing  anxiously 
through  his  glass. 

In  fact,  the  negroes  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the 
pursuit  because  they  had  reached  the  water.  Uud- 
dreds  plunged  in ;  and  their  heads  were  seen 
bobbing  about  all  the  surface  of  the  bay.  The 
rowers,  however,  pulled  well,  and  presently  leA 
the  greater  number  behind,  to  find  satisfactitm  in 
the  coolness  of  the  element. 

"  There  is  do  great  harm  done,"  said  M.  Pascal, 
still  gazing  through  his  glass.  "They  have  picked 
up  two  ladies  and  three  children ;  and  none  seera  to 
be  missing.'^ 

"  It  is  well  that  you  and  Monsieur  were  not 
there,  Euphrosyne,"  observed  Afra. 

Euphrosyne  shuddered,  and  Pierre  looked  all 
amazement  at  the  absurdity  uf  such  an  idea. 

"  No  fear  for  us,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "S«e 
how  empty  the  streets  are,  down  below.  None  but 
the  guard  left,  within  half  a  mile." 

It  did  indeed  appear  as  if  the  whole  pt^uUHoo 
of  the  town  and  plain  was  collected  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  Those  who  had  thrown  theinselve* 
into  the  sea  had  to  wait  for  a  footing  on  land* 
unless  they  chose  to  swim  round  the  pmnt, — wbicb 
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aome  of  them  did.  When  at  length  the  crowd 
began  to  move  up  into  the  town,  it  was  because  the 
Commaiider-in-chief  was  riding  away,  after  having 
addresBed  the  people. 

'*  What  have  you  been  about,  child  ?  ^  exclaimed 
IL  Revd,  an  hour  after.  '^  You  are  never  beside 
me  when  I  wake.** 

Euphroayne  did  not  point  out  that  this  was  the 
fint  time  she  had  failed  to  watch  his  siesta.  She 
laid  that  she  had  been  seeing  the  Commissary  set 

MiL 

**  What,  already !      He  ia  in  a  great  hurry,  I 

think." 

^  The  wind  is  quite  fair,  grandpapa.     I  suppose 

that  is  the  reason  why  he  made  all  the  ships  in  the 

harbour  sail  the  same  way.     He  has  carried  off 

three  frigates,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the  roads. 

The  sea  is  quite  dear,  grandpapa.     There  is  not  a 

Bngle  sail  in  sight,  all  along,  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

They  are  all  off  for  France." 

'^What  in  the  world  made  him  do  that  ?'^ 

^Perhapa  we  shall  hear,  some  day.     To  be  sure, 

*  had  to  carry  a  good  many  people  away  with 
hhn." 

**  Did  many  whites  go  with  him  ?  " 
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"  I  do  not  know  how  many  whites.  They  say 
fifteen  hundred  went  altogether ;  hut  many  of  theie 
were  miilattoesi  and  some  few  hiacks,  who  went 
fur  a  frolic,  and  will  come  back  again  when  they 
have  seen  France." 

'*  Strange  doings  [  Strange  doings ! "  sighed  the 
old  man. 

"  And  we  shall  bare  some  glorious  doingi  to- 
morrow, grandpapa.  There  was  a  little  bustle  and 
struggle  when  the  Commissary  went  away ; — I  am 
glad  you  were  asleep,  and  did  not  hear  it.  There 
will  be  no  more, — there  nill  be  no  riot  now,  every- 
body says, — the  Commander-in-diief  has  iKfaared 
so  finely,  and  the  people  are  so  fond  of  him.  Tbe 
danger  is  all  over ;  and  the  towns-people  ban 
begged  him — the  Deliverer,  as  they  call  him— ia 
attend  the  great  church  lo-morrow,  in  sUlc.  Te 
Deum  will  be  sung  in  all  the  churches,  and  tt  b 
to  be  a  great  fete-day.     Are  you  not  pleased  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  pleased  that  Hiidouvillc  is  gone,  aoA 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  friends,  and  all  the  shippiog. 

"  Well,  but  we  are  all  at  peace  now,  and  e^-ei^f" 
body  satisfied." 

*'  Why  are  we  here,  then  ?    Why  am  I  noK. 
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^  We  will  go  home  in  a  day  or  two.  The  streets 
inll  be  noisy  to-night ;  and  besides,  one  removal  is 
enough  for  one  day.  Afra  will  follow  her  father 
after  to-morrow; — he  is  gone,  you  know,  this 
morning " 

*^  Whose  guest  am  I  then  ?  If  I  am  the  guest 
of  the  negro  Toussaint ....." 

^  You  are  the  guest  of  M.  Ra3rmond  while  Afra 
is  here.     When  she  sets  out,  we  will  go  home." 

^  And  shall  I  have  to  be  swung  up  to  the  balcony, 
and  have  my  brains  dashed  out,  while  all  the  nuns 
are  staring  at  me?" 

•*0,  no,**  replied  Euphrosyne,  laughing.  "  There 

will  be  nothing  then  to  prevent  your  going  in  your 

ovn  carriage  to  your  own  door.     I  am  afraid  we 

dull   not  find    my   pretty   little    humming-birds 

there.    They  will  think  I  have  forgotten  them." 

**  Ay,  those  humming-birds,^''  said   M.    Revel, 

tppearing  to  forget  all  his  troubles. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DREAMING   AWAKE. 


Thoucm  the  peace  of  the  town  was  anw  «tn- 
sidered  seeure,  there  was  little  less  bust]e  tlirougli- 
out  the  day  and  night  than  there  had  been  in  the 
morning.  The  cultivators  were  all  gone  home. 
They  poured  out  of  the  u>wn  almost  as  fast  as  they 
had  poured  into  it,  happy  to  have  attained  tb«r 
object,  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  authorities,  mil 
to  be  returning  without  the  loss  or  punishwetit  oT 
a  man.  As  they  attained  the  height  behind  which 
they  would  lose  sight  of  the  sea,  they  turned  for 
one  more  view  of  the  empty  hay,  and  of  the  fleet, 
now  disappearing  on  the  horizon.  They  gare 
three  cheers  ;  and  this  was  the  last  that  was  heard 
of  them,  except  by  such  as  met  them  in  the  plain, 
where  they  sang,  as  they  walked,  the  words  of  ihdr 
Chief's  proclamation.  In  negro  fashion,  they  had 
set  it  to  music;  and  very  well  tt  sounded,  wbea 
sung  from  the  heart. 
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In  the  town,  the  soldiers  were  busy  removing 
the  gunsy  and  all  signs  of  warfare ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants in  preparing  for  the  fete  of  to-morrow.  During 
the  nighty  the  hurry  of  footsteps  never  ceased, — so 
many  of  the  citizens  were  going  out  into  the  coun- 
try, and  returning  with  blossoming  shrubs  to  adorn 
the  churches,  and  flowers  with  which  to  strew  the 
patl/  of  the  Deliverer.  Under  cover  of  these 
aealous  preparations  did  discontent,  like  a  serpent 
mider  the  blossoms  of  the  meadow,  prepare  to 
fix  its  pcHsonous  tooth.  There  were  men  abroad 
in  the  streets  who  looked  upon  these  preparauons 
tat  rejoidng  with  a  determination  that  the  rejoicings 
iiiould  never  take  place. 

The  business  of  his  arduous  day  being  finished, 
Touasaint  had  retired  early  to  rest,  in  a  chamber 
in  the  south  wing  of  Government-House, — the  part 
which  bad  been  inhabited  by  the  French  function- 
aries. He  would  allow  no  one  to  occupy  any  apart- 
ments of  the  north  wing  (that  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  governor  of  the  town),  while  the 
daughter  of  the  late  governor  and  her  guests 
ranained  there.  His  secretary,  who  had  taken 
some  hours*  rest  before,  was  busy  writing,  after  mid- 
oigbty  in  an  apartment  in  the  same  wing.     He  was 
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preparing  despatches  for  the  Central  Assembly, 
now  sitting  in  the  interior. 

M.  Pascal  was  far  from  being  on  good  terms 
with  himself  this  night.  If,  in  the  morning,  be 
had  doubted  his  capacity  for  being  governor  of  the 
town,  he  this  niglit  doubted  his  quahfications  for 
the  office  of  secretary,  which  he  had  thus  far  filled 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  'J'o-night  he  could  not 
command  his  ideas, — he  could  not  fix  his  attention. 
He  wrote  a  paragraph,  and  theu  he  dreamed;  he 
planned  a  proposition,  and  then  he  forgot  it  i^ain: 
and,  in  despair,  started  up  to  pace  the  flcK>f,  and 
disperse  intrusive  thoughts  by  exercise.  These 
thoughts  would  intrude  again,  howerer;  and  he 
found  himself  listlessly  watching  through  the  win- 
dow a  waving  tree-top,  or  a  sinking  star,  while  bit 
pen  dried  in  his  hand. 

These  intrusive  ideas  were  of  Afra.  He  bad 
never  thought  of  love,  in  regard  to  himself,  even 
enough  to  despise  it,  or  to  resolve  against  it :  and 
the  time  was  apparently  come  when  love  wa*  W 
revenge  himself  for  this  neglect.  Perhaps  it  wis 
this  idea,  as  much  as  the  attractiona  of  Afra  bcr- 
self,  that  haunted  him  to-night.  Me  felt  that  Ma 
hour  was  come ;  that  lie  was  henceforth,  like  otbr 
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men,  to  be  divided  between  two  pursuits,  to  be 

m 

dependent  upon  another  for  his  tranquillity.  He 
felt  already  that  be  could  never  again  see  Made- 
moiadle  Rajrmond,  or  hear  of  her,  without  emo* 
tioo.  He  had  never  understood  love  at  first  sight, 
and  had  hardly  believed  in  it : — he  now  did  not 
understand  it ;  but  he  could  not  but  believe  in 
it  He  felt  actually  haunted.  Every  breath  of 
dr  that  whispered  in  the  window  brought  her 
voice.  Everything  that  moved  in  the  night-breeze 
made  him  start  as  if  it  was  herself.  At  last,  in 
despair  about  his  task,  which  must  be  finished 
before  dawn,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as 
be  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  resolving  not  to  move 
dll  be  had  ascertained  what  it  was  that  he  wanted 
to  write  next 

A  slight  noise  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  how- 
ever, made  him  look  up ;  and  he  saw,  advancing 
towards  the  light,  no  other  than  Afra  herself.  It 
was  DO  wonder  that  he  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  his 
pale  Uce  paler  than  usual.  In  another  moment, 
however,  he  blushed  to  the  temples  on  hearing  a 
sopprcsaed  laugh  from  some  one  who  stood  behind 
Afra,  and  who  said,  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
wptak  for  laughing. 
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"  M.  Pascal  takes  us  for  gliosu." 

"  By  no  means,  Mademoiselle  Revel.  Ghosts 
do  not  wrap  themselves  in  shawls  from  the  night- 
air,  I  believe ;  nor  come  in  at  the  door  when  the 
shorter  way  is  through  the  wall :  or  take  a  seat 
when  asked,  as  I  hope  you  will  do."  And  he  placed  J 
chairs  as  he  spoke.  I 

"  We   might  have  frightened  you  delightfully  I 
if  we  could  have  looked  half  as  ghost-like  as  jou    1 
did,  the  first  moment  you  saw  us.     Perhaps  it  was 
the  lamp  .  .  ." 

"Hush!  Euphrosyne,"  said  Afra.  "Yoaspeak 
too  loud,  and  waste  time.  Remember  what  we  came- 
for. — M.  Pascal,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  leanio^ 
towards  him  over  the  table,  and  refusing  to  sil 
down,  "  how  is  L'Ouverture  guarded  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  believe.     Why  ?" 

The  girls  made  a  gesture  of  terror.     Both  saic 
eagerly,  | 

"  He  is  in  great  danger; — indeed,  indeed  he  is. 

"  Where  are  the  soldiers?"  asked  Euplirweyi 
"  Do  send  for  them  directly :  and  ask  him  to  li 
himself  up  in  the  safest  place  till  they  come. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  then  .  .  .' 

"  I  think  he  is  in  danger,  now  the  while  mlei 
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ire  gone,  firom  the  people  of  my  colour,^  said  Afra  : 
**  and  I  fear,  this  yery  night.^ 
*^  Do  you  mean  that  they  intend  to  murder  him  ?  " 
^  Perhaps  sa     Perhaps  to  seize  him,  and  send 
him  to  Rigaud;— and  that  will  be  only  a  slower 
mnrder.^ 
•*  But  how  .  .  ." 

^*  I  will  tell  you.    Euphrosyne  and  I  sat  rather 
Jate  behind  the  jalousies,  in  the  dark,  to  see  the 
people  bring  in  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  country 
tar  the  morning.     I  saw  many  mulattoes  in  the 
^walk :  but  none  of  them  had  fruit  or  flowers.      I 
^watched  them.     I  know  their  ways, — their  counte- 
■lances,  and  their  gestures.  I  saw  they  were  gloomy 
^md  angry ;  and  I  found  out  that  it  is  with  L'Ou- 
'^•erture.  They  were  plotting  mischief,  I  am  certain.^' 
•*  But  why  so  suddenly, — why  to-night  T"* 
'^  So  we  thought  at  first ;  and  we  went  to  rest, 
uitending  to  tell  L'^Ouverture  to-morrow.     But  the 
vitiore  we  thought  and  talked  about  it,  the  more 
"mji  neasy  we  grew.     We  were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep 
"^vithout  telling  some  one  in  this  wing :  so  we  stole 
^oog  the  corridors  in  the  dark,  and  saw  that  there 
^^'tt  a  light  in  this  library,  and  ventured  to  look  in, 
™TMng  it  might  be  L'Ouverture  himself.'*' 
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"  He  is  aeleep,  in  a  room  near.  1  will  waken 
him.  You  are  not  afraid  to  stay  here  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  I  am  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  He  may  wish  to  question  you  himself." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Afra,  speaking  rapidly,  "  that 
the  mulaltoea  are  jealous  of  him,  because  they  thinlc 
he  wants  to  have  all  the  power  in  his  own  hands. 
They  say, — There  go  the  ships  !  There  are  no 
whites  in  power  now.  So  much  the  better !  But 
here  is  Raymond  displaced,  and  L'Ouverture  is  all 
in  all.  We  shall  have  every  office  filled  with  blacks  ; 
and  the  only  chance  for  our  degraded  colour  is  in 
tlie  field,  or  in  the  removal  of  this  black."  Tell 
him  this : — but  oh  !  be  sure  you  tell  him  my  fatbo' 
and  I  do  not  agree  in  one  word  of  it." 

"  She  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  save 
him,"  said  Euphrosyne, 

"  You  are  dear  as  a  daughter  to  him,"  said  M^* 
Pascal,  with  eyes  of  love,  as  he  left  them. 

"  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  that,"  said  Afra.  "  BoK^ 
what  can  be  done,  Euphrosyne  ?  He  has  nc^ 
guard  !  And  my  father  is  not  here,  nor  mhj^ 
one  to  help  us  I  I  fancy  every  moment  I  hear  thnv^ 
coming." 
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^  I  am  not  much  afraid/'  said  Euphrosyne,  her 
teeth  chattering  all  the  while.  '*  He  is  so  powerful ! 
He  never  seems  to  want  anybody  to  protect- 
scarcely  to  help  him.^ 

<<  But  asleep !  After  midnight !  Think  of  it ! 
Jf  they  should  seize  him,  and  bind  him  before  he 
fs  awake  !^ 

'^lliis  fear  was  removed  by  his  appearance, 
I,  and  like  himself.  He  smiled  at  the  girls, 
them  each  an  arm,  and  said  he  had  a  sight  to 
them,  if  they  would  look  at  it  without  speak- 
Sxig.  He  led  them  in  the  dark  to  a  window,  whence 
^liey  looked  down  upon  a  court-yard,  which  was 
faill  of  soldiers,  awake  and  armed.  In  another 
nKNDent,  Toussaint  was  conducting  them  along  the 
^3«]rridor8  towards  their  own  apartments. 

**  You  knew  !^  whispered  Afra.    **  We  need  not 

Waive  come.  I  believe  you  always  know  everything.'' 

^  I  suspected  a  plan  to  prevent  the  publishing  of 

le  amnesty   to-morrow,   and   the   filling  up  the 

of  the  colony  with  blacks.     I  suspected,  but 

not  certain.     Your  intelligence  has  confirmed 


"What  will  happen?''  asked  Euphrosyne,  trem- 
^^ing.    ««  Will  anybody  be  killed  ?" 


guard." 

He  left  them  at  iheir  door,  after  static 
hear  them  fasten  it  inside. 

The  girls  kept  awake  as  long  as  they 
calling  each  other's  attention  to  every  fanciet 
They  could  he  sure  of  nothing,  however, 
the  inarch  of  the  sentinel  along  the  corridor, 
both  slept  at  last,  and  were  wakened  in  btoa 
light  by  the  goiivernante,  who  entered  i: 
trepidation,  to  say  that  there  had  been 
against  the  Commander-in-chief; — that  ihei 
of  bis  chamber  had  been  entered  at  two  o'd 
a  party  of  niulattoea,  who  had  all  been  sei: 
1,'Ouverture's  soldiers.  How  it  came  to  rad 
how  soldiers  enough  happened  to  be  at  hand 
right  moment, — how  it  was  all  done  withoui 
^Bfe,.«ilhout  noise  enough  even  to  break  h 
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the  world.  As  soon  as  the  eleren  mulattoes 
who  had  been  taken  were  put  into  oonfinement, 
ILi'Ouverture  had  sent  one  of  his  own  guards 
into  her  corridor,  to  prevent  her  being  alarmed  for 
herself  and  her  young  charge. 


THE    HOUR    AND   THE   MAN. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    GIFT    AT  THE    ALTAR. 

Poor  Euphrosyne !     She  was  not  allovnl  by 
her  grandfather   to  go  to  church   this  day.     M- 
Revel  insisted  upon  it  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
treason  for  one  of  the  French  race  lo  attend  a 
thanksgiving  for  having  got   rid   of  the   Kreocb 
authorities.      In    vain    did    Euphrosyne    represenl 
that  the  thanksgiving  was  for  something  vct^  dif- 
ferent— for  the  deliverance  of  the  town  and  ()i*tri(1 
from  war — for  the  security  of  white  and  black  in- 
habitants  alike.      Neither    M.   Revel    nor    Pirm 
would  hear  a  word  of  this.     They  were  quite  san 
that   the  faster  the  dark   people  thronged  to  thr 
churches  to  rejoice,  the  more  fervently  should  the  i 
whites  mourn  and  pray  for  mercy  at  home.     Her  1 
grandfather  said  Pierre  should  escort  her  to  ll 
chapel  of  the  convent,  where  she  might  go  witlxn 
Ijeing  seen.     That  service  was  a  fitting  one  for  h 
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to  attend ;  and  be  would  epare  her  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  to  be  8o  spent,  under  the  eye  of  the  abbess. 
This,  however,  Euphrosyne  declined.    She  pre- 
ferred remaining  to  see  from  behind  the  blind  what 
went  on  in  the  Jesuits'  Walk — to  see  Afra  and  her 
gouvemante  dressed  for  church — to  see  L^Ouver- 
ture  set  forth — to  see  the  soldiers  follow,  marching 
in  a  compact  body,  each  man  carrying  a  green 
^gfa,  in  token  of  rejoicing.  She  did  not  know,  any 
VH)re  than  the  crowd  that  lined  the  way,  that  in 
the  centre  of  this  body  of  military,  and  concealed 
by  their  green  boughs,  were  the  eleven  mulatto 
prisoners. 

Afra  entered  quickly  to  say  farewell :  and  lifting 
her  veil  hastily,  she  said, 

**  Kiss  me,  and  let  me  go.  L'Ouverture  says 
lie  shall  take  us  into  church  himself,  as  my  father 
is  not  here.  Mademoiselle  and  I  are  going  with 
Madame  Ducie  and  her  daughters ;  and  L'Ouver- 
ture will  wait  for  us  at  the  church,  and  lead  us  in. 
Poor  Euphrosyne !    I  wish  you  were  going  ! " 

**  I  never  cared  for  anything  half  so  much. 
Will  you  really  walk  all  through  the  church  to 
your  seat  on  his  arm  ?  And  I  should  have  been  on 
the  other  side,  if  grandpapa  would  have  let  me  go! 
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Do  not  Stay,  dear.  Tell  me  all  about  it  when  ynu 
come  back." 

"  I  must  be  gone.  There  will  not  be  standing 
itwin  for  one  person  to  spare.  You  know  every 
one  of  my  colour  in  Cap  is  ordered  to  be  in  the 
church  as  the  hour  strikes.     Farewell." 

Euphrosyne  had  thought  she  bad  heard  the  crier 
publish  this  order;  and  presently  Pierre  brought 
her  the  handbill  to  the  same  effect,  which  was 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  If  Euphrosyne  and 
Pierre  speculated  curiously  on  what  this  order 
might  mean,  what  must  have  been  the  anxiety  of 
themulattoes!  Most  of  them  had  known  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  day  before :  all  had  now  heard  of 
its  failure.  All  were  anxious  to  attend  the  church, 
as  staying  away  would  amount  to  a  confession  o( 
disloyalty ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did 
not  go  with  fear  and  trembling,  wishing  that  the 
day  was  over,  though  dreading  what  it  might 
bring  forth. 

As  Afra,  and  the  kdies  who  attended  her,  drew 
near  the  great  church,  they  found  the  streets  ahsCK 
lutely  empty.  Loyalty,  and  the  desire  to  App^if 
loyal,  had  carried  the  entire  population  to  (he 
churches ;  and  the  houses  appeared  deserted  by  all 
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but  an  aged  or  rick  person,  here  and  there,  who 
Indeed  forth  upon  the  activity  he  could  not  share. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  before  the  church  were 
piled  the  arms  of  the  garrison  and  of  Toussunt's 
troops ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  pile  of  arms  lay  the 
fetters  which  bad  just  been  removed  from  the 
mulatto  ccmspirators.  L'Ouverture,  in  giving  his 
ofdcn  to  this  effect,  had  said  that  arms  should  be 
laid  aside  in  the  act  of  thanksgiving  for  peace ;  and 
boods^  while  giving  thanks  for  liberty.  When,  at 
length,  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  military  to  enter 
the  church  after  him,  some  of  the  officers  looked 
omestly  to  him  for  orders  that  a  guard  might  be 
left  with  the  arms.  He  understood  their  thoughts, 
md  replied,  with  a  smile : — 

^  Let  every  one  enter  to  worship  :  the  arms  are 
afe.  There  is  no  one  near  who  would  employ 
tbem  against  us." 

Afnfs  heart  beat,  and    she  did  not  forget  Eu- 
pbrosyoe,  as  she  was  led  to  her  seat  by  L'Ouver- 
tore,  at  whose  entrance  there  was  a  half-suppressed 
aurmur  throughout  the  vast  congregation, — a  mur- 
mur which  sank  into  silence  at  the  first  breathing  of 
solemn  music  from  the  choir.     The  signs  of  gratu- 
lation  for  the  escape  of  the  Deliverer,  first  heard  in 
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the  streets,  and  t»w  witoesied  amidEt  tbe  wordiip- 
piog  crowd,  were  u»  much  for  the  felf-oomoiaitd 
of  the  conspirators.     Their  attitude  became  rvoy 
axitneot  more  downcast, — tlieir  oouDteoances  mmt 
suUeD  and  wretched.     Tbey  had  s  strong  inpm- 
sion  that  their  execution  was  to  seal  the  thanb- 
girtngs  q(  this  day  ;  and  in  erery  allusion  to  deli- 
veraoce  from  danger,  priry  consptracr,  and 
lion,  they  believed  ih&t  they  read  thdr  own 
A  tempting  idea  of  escape  now  and  theo  ci 
tbe  imagination  of  one  or  other  of  them, 
sat  with  their  heads  upon  their  breasis,  the  tbou^^ 
that  they    were  unfettered,  and  their  guards  ui»- 
anned,  made  them  eager  to  glance  around,  and  ie<« 
if  there  was  hope;  but  wheoever  they  raised  thtir 
eyes,  and  whichever  way  they  looked,  they  cacouD- 
tered  eyes  seemingly  as  numerous  as  tbe  stan  of 
heaven,— as  many,  as  penetrating,  but  not  so  aim. 
Eyes  which  shone  with  love  of  L'Ouverture,  anld 
not  louk   benignly  on  those  who  would  have  kiil- 
itappcd  or  murdered  him.     Nor  did   tbe  eWnn 
meet  with  any  visible  sympathy  from  ihtf  mtiltitu^ 
of  their  own  colour  who  were  present.   Tbe  greawj 
number  looked  studiously  another  way,  in  order 
appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  them ;  and 
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oouDteiuiDces  which  were  turned  towards  them  wore 
a  strong  expression  of  displeasure,  as  towards  men 
who  had  ruined  the  last  hopes  of  a  cause.  The 
wretched  men  gave  themselves  up,  at  length,  to 
counting  the  minutes  till  the  service  should  be 
oWy  and  they  should  be  once  more  retired  from 
tini  myriad  of  eyes,  when  they  were  roused  by 
t  lingular  suspension  of  the  service. 

After  the  prayer  for  divine  pardon,  ensuing 
upon  mutual  forgiveness,  L'Ouverture  arose  from 
Ini  knees,  stepped  from  his  place,  and  stood  before 
the  altar.    He  spoke,  while  all  rose  to  hear. 

^  In  this  place,*^  said  he,  ^^  brethren  should  be 
nooDciled,  or  their  o£Fering  of  thanksgiving  will 
not  be  pure.  Will  all  who  feel  enmity  towards  me 
eome  to  this  holy  spot,  and  exchange  forgiveness  r^ 

He  looked  towards  the  conspirators,  who  gazed 
npon  him  with  eager  eyes,  but  did  not  move. 
They  could  not  believe  that  this  appeal  was 
btended  for  them,  till  he  beckoned  to  them.  They 
advanced  with,  hesitating  steps, — first  one  or  two, — 
then  several, — then  all ; — and  as  they  drew  nearer, 
they  rushed  upon  him,  some  kissing  his  hand, 
others  kneeling  and  embracing  his  knees.  Bidding 
these  aris^  he  said  gently,  but  in  a  voice  so  pene- 
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tntiag  that  it  was  beard  to  tbe  Esrtbest  recess  of 
the  building, 

"  I  must  have  oSended  you,  since  you  have 
spired  against  me ;  and  you  are  very  guilty  towards 
me  and  your  country.  May  He  nho  looks  down 
with  pity  ou  the  shameful  strifes  of  men,  bear 
witness  to  our  hearty  foigiveneas  of  each  otbert' 
Cob  you  with  truth  say  Amen  ? — If  not  yet  witb 
truth,  say  it  not  till  you  have  heard  me." 

"  Amen  1 "  they  cried,  with  a  cry  which  «u 
echoed  first  from  the  roof  of  the  church*  sad  thes 
by  every  voice  beneath  it  which  was  not  choked 
with  sobs. 

"  If  you  had  had  patience  with  me,"  said  Totu- 
saint,  "you  would  have  found  that  I  am  above 
partiality  in  regard  to  race.  When  1  find  men  of 
your  colour  fit  for  office,  they  shall  be  promoted  to 
office,  as  my  friend  Raymond  was,  I  entreat  you 
henceforth  to  give  me  time;  to  watch  me,  though 
closely,  generously ;  and  if  1  fail  to  satisfy  you,  to 
make  your  complaints  to  myself.  As  for  the  pad, 
let  it  be  forgotten  by  all.  Go  to  your  homea ;  «ixl 
I  trust  no  one  will  ever  speak  to  you  of  this  d^. 
As  for  myself,  I  must  go  where  I  am  wanted.  U 
may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  punish  the  leader  of 
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your  colour,  if  he  perasts  in  disturbing  the  peace 

of  the  cdony.    But  fear  not  that,  if  you  do  not 

ihare  in  his  offences,  I  shall  impute  them  to  you. 

It  is  true  that,  however  far  off,  my  eye  will  be 

upoQ  you,  and  my  arm  stretched  out  over  you ;  but, 

ii  long  as  you  are  faithful,  this  my  presence  will 

Ik  your  protection.  After  the  blessing,  the  amnesty 

I  bave  promised  will  be  read.     This,  my  act  of 

b^veness,  is  sincere.     Show  that  yours  is  so,  I 

cfitieat,  by  cherishing  the  peace  of  the  colony.     By 

die  stnctity  of  the  place  on  which  we  stand,  let 

diere  be  peace  among  us  all,  and  mutual  forgiveness 

t>r all  time  to  come  !^ 

"  Amen !  ^  again  resounded,  louder  than  the 
iBoit  joyous  strain  of  the  choir  that  ever  rang 
ihtMjgh  the  building. 

L'Ouverture  went  back  to  his  place,  surrounded 

Dy  the  eleven  released  men,  for  whom  room  was 

Bade  round  his  person  by  those  who  best  could 

Rad  his  eye.     After  the  priest  had  given   the 

biesBiDg,   the  amnesty   was  read   which  declared 

ptrdon  for  all  political  offences,  and  all  personal 

offences  against  the  Commander-in-chief,  up  to  that 

hour.     The  moment  it  was  concluded,  those  who 

had  arrived  at  the  church  in  custody,  left  it  in 

▼OL.  n.  s 
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ireedom,  though  in  shame,  and  sped  away  to  their 
several  homes,  as  if  the  death  they  had  anticipated 
were  at  their  heels.  There  they  told  their  wooder- 
i'ul  tale  to  their  families,  turning  the  desolation  of 
wives  and  children  into  joy  almost  too  great  to  be 
believed. 

Afra  found,  to  her  satisfaction,  that  no  one  had 
entered  to  tell  Euphrosyne  of  this  act  of  L'Ouver- 
ture.  Euphrosyne  had  been  full  of  perplexity 
about  the  mutattoes, — almost  disposed  to  think  lb* 
whole  racn  must  have  suddenly  gone  mad.  She 
had  seen  them  two  hours  before,  flocking  to  cburcb 
with  faces  whose  gloom  contrasted  strangely  with 
their  numbers,  their  holiday  dresses,  and  tb«r 
eagerness  to  be  in  time  to  secure  admittance.  She 
now  saw  them  return,  as  if  intoxicated  with  jny^ 
cheering,  the  whole  length  of  the  Walk,  and  crying 
with  an  enthusiasm,  if  possible,  surpassing  thai  ad 
the  blacks,  "  Lung  live  the  deUverer  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  COUNCIL   OF   FIVE. 


A  oouKCiL  was  held  one  morniDg,  soon  after  the 

^W»  just  rdated,  whose  aspect  would  have  per- 

AiexedaD  M  ocdonist,  if  he  could  have  looked  for- 

^ird  in  visioo  to  that  day.     In  a  shady  apartment 

^Toussaint^s  house  at  Pongaudin  sat  five  men,  in 

^hoie  hands  lay  the  fortunes  of  the  colony ;  and 

^j  one  of  these  men  was  a  white. 

The  five  came  to  report  well  to  one  another  of 

4ie  fortunes  of  the  colony.    Never,  in  the  old  days, 

teld  any  set  of  councillors  have  been  gathered 

V^her,  who  could  have  brought  with  them  such 

fvoofs  of  the  welfiu-e  and  comfort  of  every  class  of 

Hhsbitants,     In  former  times,  the  colonial  l^s- 

litors  were  wont  to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on 

tbe  good  working  of  their  system  ; — which  meant 

tbtt  the  negroes  were  quiet,  .the  mulattoes  kept 

mder,  and  the  crops  promising ;  but  under  this  *  good 
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working,'  there  were  the  heart-burnings  of  themen 
of  colour,  the  woes  and  the  depravity  of  the  sb^o, 
and  the  domestic  fears  and  discomforts  of  the  mis- 
ters, ari^ng  from  this  depravity.  Now,  when  there 
oppression  and  no  slavery,  the  simple  syrtHB 
of  justice  was  truly  '  working  well ;'  not  only  in  the 
prospect  of  the  crops,  and  the  external  quiet  of  ibt 
proprietors,  but  id  the  hearts  and  heads  of  emy 
of  men, — of  perhaps  every  family  in  the  isUixL 

Jacques  Dessalines  had  arnved  fi-om  St.  MtrCi 
near  which  his  estate  lay.  He  had  lo  tell  how  thr 
handsome  crescent  of  freestone  houses  behind  tb» 
quay  was  extending, — how  busy  were  the  wli«m!% 
— how  the  storehouses  were  overflowing, — how  ibe 
sva  was  covered  with  merchant-ships, — and  how  tb« 
cheerful  hum  of  prosperous  industry  was  heaid  the 
long  day  through. 

Henri  Christophe  bad  come  from  the  diy  dt 
St.  Domingo,  quite  through  the  interior  of  tbf 
island.  He  had  to  tell  how  the  reinstated  wtut» 
paid  him  honour  as  be  passed,  on  account  ofhii 
friendship  with  L'Ouverture  ; — how  the  vdce  of 
song  went  up  from  the  green  valleys,  and  from  thff 
ittage-door; — how  the  glorious  Artibonite  rdJol 
its  full  tide  round  the  base  of  mountains  which  v> 
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longer  harboured  the  runaway  or  the  thief,  and 
through  plains  adorned  with  plenty,  and  smiling 
with  peace. 

M.  Baymoud  arrived  from  the  sittings  of  the 
Coitnd  Assembly.  What  good  things  he  had  to 
icport  will  jHresently  be  seen. 

Toussaint,  with  M.  Pascal,  had  arrived  from 

Cipi,  where  all  was  at  present  quiet,  and  where  he 

lid  done  the  best  he  could,  as  he  believed,  by 

iMJring  Moyse  a  general,  and  leaving  him   in 

diiige  of  the  town  and  district,  till  a  person  could 

lie  found  fit  for  the  difficult  and  most  anxious  office 

«f  Governor  of  Cap.     The  two  most  doubtful 

pobts  of  the  colony  were  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap 

Ffiofais.    They  had  been  the  great  battle-grounds 

of  tMes;  they  were  the  refuge  of  the  discontented 

^tes;  and  they  were  open  to  the  operations  of 

bctious  people  from  France.      L'Ouverture  was 

leier  sure  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Cap,  as  long 

n  French  ships  came  and  went :  but  there  was 

poKe  in  the  town  at  the  present  moment ;  and  he 

had  left  that  peace  in  the  temporary  charge  of  one 

who  had  done  much,  under  his  eye,  to  establish  it, 

— ^ho  had  shown  no  small  energy  and  talent,  and 

who  had  every  inducement  that  could  be  conceived 


1^  B^^  LXJMnttae  hud  IP  Rpotl  tfccali- 
^H  ^C^FiHifW  m  pwiflua.  be  bni^ 
pal  mAm^  if  tke  Soa^  Am  txpnm  hai  wH 
^^toJM^ytwi  ■ill,  vilb  anraenkf 
— tAA»rf*KM«i^ff1wrfilioeiby  Viaci* 
1^^  hrf  ■■iiiiiiiii  hii  aesgns.  ind  M 
m^aBf  aAJl  ^Ib  Ito  pripeipal  officere,  far 
nMBB.  Tk»  n»  the  iMt  tordi  of  wu  am- 
gmktd  m  iht  Mlmr,  nd  HiaUers  of  pesoful 
pdkr  ^w  hnr  bdfaR  dik  Councit  (rf  Fire. 

TW  MaauBoeaeal  of  ibe  cadre  pacificndoo  of 
A*  iAmI  ««s  i1»  fint  mafle  bjr  L'Ouverture,  when 
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Us  friends  and  oounciUon  looked  eagerly  to  him 
tat  what  be  should  say. 

**  Vincent  ia  a  fine  fellow,^  said  Dessalines,  *'  and 
acredit  to  hia  colour.^ 

^  He  has  been  in  the  most  pressing  danger/' 
«liienred  Toussaint.  *^  God  willed  that  he  should 
^fotptf  when  escape  appeared  impossible."^ 

^  What  is  to  be  done  now  with  these  cowardly 
derib  of  mukttoes?"  asked  Dessalines. 

IL  Pascal  glanced  at  Raymond,  to  see  how  he 
bore  this.  Raymond  chanced  to  meet  his  eye,  and 
ieplied  to  the  glance, 

^  You  will  not  take  me  for  a  cowardly  mulatto, 
IL  Pascal^  if  I  do  not  resent  Dessalines^  words. 
Be  is  speaking  of  the  rebels,  not  of  the  many 
^ndattoes  who,  like  myself,  disapprove  and  despise 
d  such  Jealousy  of  race  as  leads  to  the  barbarism 
^  aggressive  war.*^ 

''Yet,"  said  Christophe,  *^  I  wish  that  we  should 
lU  avoid  such  language  as  provokes  jealousy  of 


^In  council  one  must  speak  plainly,"  replied 
Devalines.  *^  I  hope  M.  Pascal  agrees  with  me ; 
tx  doubtless  certain  affairs  of  the  whites  will  be  in 
question,  with  regard  to  which  they  may  be  unci- 
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tUlj  spoken  of.  I  ma»  going  to  wy,  Sar  iosaact 
(what  L'Ouvenure's  secretary  ougbt  to  be  able  lo 
bear),  that  if  we  wish  this  state  of  peace  to  lact,  «e 
must  studiously  keep  the  whites  down,— esdudt 
them  from  all  dluatioDS  of  power  and  tnut.  You 
all  know  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  ought  ererycoe 
to  have  been  done  with  some  time  ago.  As  thil 
was  not  effected,  the  nest  best  policy  is  to  let  tbm 
die  out.  One  may  compute  pretty  well  the  uaf 
that  this  will  take.  If  nothing  better  remains  fv 
them  here  than  to  live  upon  their  estates,  whbouH 
chancs  of  distinctidn,  or  of  employmait  in  pul)lB 
alfairs,  they  will  grow  tired  of  the  cokmy ;  the  not 
generation,  at  farthest,  will  be  glad  to  sell  ibeir 
property,  and  go  home ;  and  we  shall  be  rid  f^ 
them." 

■■'  By  that  time,  Jacques,"  said  Toussaint,  "vw 
and  I  may  find  ourselves  again  in  the  toidsl  d 
them,  in  a  place  whence  we  cannot  drive  ibeo 
out." 

Dessalines'  countenance  told,  aa  well  as  worfi 
could  have  done,  that  heaven  would  be  no  beatn 
to  him,  if  the  spirits  of  white  men  were  thcK- 
TouBsaint  well  understood  it,  and  resumed, 

"  Better  begin  here  what  may  be  our  work  there, 
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"^driw  doBer^  and  learn  from  them  the  wisdom  by 
^hich  they  have  been  the  masters  of  the  world : 

lie  they  may  learn  fVom  us,  if  they  will,  forgive- 
of  injuries." 

**  I  am  flick  of  hearing  all  that,  Toussaint.     It  is 
ft»  ever  in  your  mouth.^ 

**  Because  it  is  for  ever  in  my  heart.  You  will 
W  it  from  me,  Jacques,  till  I  see  that  there  is  no 
Qeeuion  to  say  it  more. — ^As  to  Vincent,  I  propose 
to  keep  him,  in  token  of  honour,  near  my  person ; 
ttd  to  request  the  Central  Assembly  to  decree  to 
IttD  an  estate  of  such  value  as  they  shall  think 
pioper,  to  be  purchased  from  the  public  treasury.'"' 

^'That  is,  supposing  he  should  desire  to  remain 
Mng  us,*"  observed  Christophe :  **  but  Vincent  is 
fcod  of  France." 

**Then  his  estate  shall  be  in  France,  Henri. 
Our  friend  Raymond  will  charge  himself  with  this 
hiiiness  in  the  Assembly.**^ 

*'  If  I  bring  it  forward  in  the  form  of  a  message 

fiom  yourself,''  replied  Raymond,  *'  there  is  no 

doabt  of  its  being  carried  by  acclamation.     The 

Amoes  of  the   colony  are   flourishing :    and  the 

attachment  of  the  Assembly  to  your  person  most 

catbusiastic." 

£3 
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"  What  of  the  finances  ? "  asked  ToumainL 

Rsymond  gave  from  his  notes  a  statement  which 
showed  that  both  the  customs'  duties  and  internal 
taxes  had  been  productive  beyond  all  expectaiicm ; 
that  the  merchant-ships  of  almost  every  nation  had 
visited  the  ports  ;  and  that,  after  defraying  (he 
expenses  of  the  war  now  closed,  there  would  be  a 
surplus  sufficient  for  the  extension  of  the  schools, 
and  the  formation  of  some  new  roads. 

"  What  of  the  attachment  of  the  .Assembly  lo 
L'Ouverture's  person?"  asked  Christophe. 

"  Every  member  of  it  sees  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  is  the  consequence  of  the  vigorous  proat^ 
cution  of  his  system;  and  that  there  is  no  security 
but  in  its  unquestioned  continuance.  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief having  been  thus  proved  as  eoii* 
nently  fitted  for  civil  as  for  military  govemmcnt, 
the  Assembly  proposes  to  constitute  him  President, 
of  the  colony  for  life,  with  power  to  choose  hi* 
successor,  and  Co  appoint  to  all  offices." 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Toussainl.     H< 
observed   that  a  dark    cloud   must   have  hiddn 
France  from  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  when  ihe^ 
framed  this  proposition  of  independent  soverrignt] 

Raymond  had  no  doubt  that  France  would  a^ 
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to  have  her  colony  govaned  io  the  best  possible 
If  there  should  be  a  di£Sculty  about  the 
of  President,  that  of  Governor  might  be  sub- 
stituted. The  power  being  the  same,  there  need 
not  be  a  quarrel  about  the  title.  The  Assembly 
vould  jridd  that  pointr— probably  the  only  one  that 
Frmoe  would  dispute. 

M.  Pascal  believed  that  France  would  never 
yidd  the  power  of  appointing  to  offices  of  import- 
wet  for  life ;  still  less  that  of  choosing  a  successor. 
^  France  ought  not  to  yield  such  powers,"  said 
Toussaint;  **and  the  Assembly  ought  not  to  bring 
opoQ  me  (representative  as  I  am  of  my  race)  the 
ttiputation  of  a  personal  ambition  which  I  abjure 
ttd  deqiise.  I  could  tell  the  Assembly  that,  if  I 
W  chosen  to  stoop  under  the  yoke  of  personal 
^nbition,  I  might  have  been  sovereign  of  this 
^fiad  without  waiting  for  their  call. — Yes,"  he 
continued,  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  his 
''Kods,  **  I  have  in  my  possession  a  treaty  proposed 
to  me  by  the  British  government,  in  which  the 
^Bgliih  offer  to  make  me  king  of  this  island,— in 
^  case  to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name  of  Hay  ti, 
idition  of  exclusive  commerce." 
Is  it  even  so?^  exclaimed  Christophe. 
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"  Even  SO,  Henri.  The  English  beliered  that  I 
had  acted  on  my  own  account;  and  that  we,  the 
diildren  of  France,  should  turn  against  our  tnoiher 
in  the  day  of  her  perplexity,  and  join  hands  with 
her  foes." 

"  Any  other  man  would  have  done  it,"  said  M. 
Pascal. 

"  No,  Pascal ;  no  man  who  was  appointed,  like 
me,  to  redeem  his  race." 

"  How  do  you  consider  that  you  will  injure  your 
race  by  accepting  the  proposal  of  tlie  Assembly  ?" 
asked  M.  Pascal.  "  I  understand  why  you  would 
accept  nothing  from  the  hands  of  the  English;  and 
also  why  you  would  hesitate  to  assume  a  power 
which  the  government  at  home  would  doubtlcaa 
disallow.  But  how  would  your  race  be  injured  by 
honours  paid  to  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  my  friend,"  replied  Toussaiot,  "  It 
it  possible  that  you  can  fail  to  understand  K 

"  I  call  myself  your  friend  too,"  said  Desaalines^ 
"and  I  declare  I  can  comprehend  nothing  of  it." 

"  Your  prejudices  on  one  point  are  nnag^ 
Jacques ;  and  prejudice  is  blind.  M.  Pascal  is  »D- 
gularly  unprejudiced :  and  therefore  I  believed  that 
be  would  understand  me," 
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^PeriiapB  I  do :  but  I  wish  to  hear  your  reasons 
Avm  yourself.* 

^Particularly/'  interposed  Raymond,  ^*as  to 
whether  you  believe  the  blacks  (who  are,  we  know, 
your  first  object)  would  be  more  benefited  by  con-> 
tinaed  ooooezioD  with  France,  or  by  independence. 
I  1)elieve  M.  Pascal  is  unprejudiced  enough  to  bear 
tlie  discussion  of  even  this  point."*^ 

^Itis  that  which  I  wish  to  understand  clearly,^ 
«ihMrved  M.  Pascal. 

**  Whether,  if  I  believed  mv  race  would  be  bene* 
fited  by  the  independence  of  this  island,  I  could 
viiwerit  to  my  conscience  to  separate  from  France," 
>iid  Toussaint,  **  we  need  not  decide,  as  I  am  con- 
^'ineed  that,  amidst  all  the  errors  committed  under 
die  orders  of  government,  it  is  best  for  us  to  remain 
in  ooonexion  with  France.  The  civilisation  of  the 
^tes  is  the  greatest  educational  advantage  we 
^Id  enjoy.  Yes,  Jacques;  and  the  more  we 
infite  it,  the  more  we  prove  that  we  need  it.  The 
^t  great  reason  for  remaining  faithful  is  that  we 
<>«e  it  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colony  not  to 
^tprive  them  of  their  connexion  with  Paris,  on  the 
*c  hand ;  nor  of  their  liberty  to  live  and  prosper 
'^  OQ  the  other.    As  regards  my  own  peculiar 
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position, — I  feel  that  my  first  duty  k  to  present  an 
example  of  reverence  and  affection  for  my  country, 
and  not  of  a  selfisli  ambition. — 1  may  have  other 
personal  reasons  also,  tending  to  the  same  con- 
clusion." 

"Some  favourite  passages  in  Epictetus,  perhaps, 
or  in  the  Bible,"  said  Jacques :  "  some  reasons  con- 
firmed by  the  whispers  of  the  priests.  Nothing 
short  of  priestly  influence  could  blind  you  to  such 
an  opportunity  as  we  now  have  of  disembarrassing 
ourselves  of  the  whites  for  ever." 

•'  Patience,  Jacques  !"  said  Toussaint,  smiling. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Christophe,  "  that  there  i* 
neither  book  nor  priest  in  the  case.  I  believe  that 
it  is  your  peculiar  feeling  towards  Bonaparte 
Toussaint,  which  strengthens  your  afTectiun  for 
France." 

Christophe  saw,  by  a  glance  at  his  friend's  couih- 
tenance,  that  he  was  right. 

"  I  should  act  as  you  do,"  Henri  ooiitioued,  "  if 
I  were  certain  of  a  full  and  generous  reciprocity  o» 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  of 
parte.     But  I  have  no  such  confidence." 

'*  Hear     him!"     cried     Uessalines    and     Kav 
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**  Yoa  were  not  wont  to  doubt  Bonaparte,  Henri,^ 
obaenred  TouBBaint. 

^  Became,  till  of  late,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  hinu  I  still  bdieve  that  he  was  in  earnest  at 
the  outset,  in  his  professed  desire  to  serve  France 
far  the  sake  of  France^  and  not  for  his  own.  But  I 
bdieve  that  he  has  a  head  less  strong  than  yours; 
that  we  shall  see  him  transformed  from  the  pacifi- 
ctfor  into  the  aggressor, — ^that,  instead  of  waiting 
1^100  his  pleasure,  we  may  have  to  guard  against 
bjury  from  him.^ 

^  These  words  from  the  generous  Henri,"  sud 
Touflsaint,  **  are  portentous." 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  Toussaint.  God  grant,  for 
die  sake  of  the  liberties  of  the  world,  that  I  may 
be  proved  mistaken  !  But,  in  the  hour  of  choice 
between  your  sovereignty  and  continued  depend- 
Qioe,  you  must  not  suppose  the  sympathy  between 
the  First  of  the  Whites  and  the  First  of  the  Blacks 
to  be  greater  than  it  is.*" 

Toussaint  could  have  told  how  Henri's  words 
^y  eonfirmed  misgivings,  as  to  the  public  virtue 
^  Bonaparte,  whidi  had  long  troubled  his  secret 

**  Are  you  willing,^  he  asked  of  M.  Pascal,  ^*  to 
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tell  US  your  anticipations  as  to  the  career  of  the 
First  Consul  ?  Do  not  speak,  if  you  prefer  to  be 
silent." 

"  I  cannot  predict  confidently,"  replied  Pasod ; 
"  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  see  Bona- 
parte unable  to  resist  the  ofFer  of  sovereignty. 
Once  crowned,  and  feeling  himself  still  compelled 
to  speak  incessantly  of  the  good  of  his  couniiy,  his 
views  of  good  will  become  debased.  He  will  invert 
France  with  military  glory,  and  sink  into  ruin  by 
becoming  a  conqueror; — a  vulgar  destiny,  in  this 
age,— a  destiny  which  Alexander  himself  trauld 
probably  scorn,  if  now  bom  again  into  the  world," 

"  Alas  !  my  poor  blacks,  if  this  be  indeed  Botw 
parte!"  exclaimed  Toussaint.  "Their  supreme 
need  is  of  peace ;  and  they  may  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  concjueror," 

"  And  happy  if  they  be  no  worse  than  sul^ects," 
said  Christophe. 

"  If,"  said  Toussaint,  "  Bonaparte  respects  tlie 
liberties  of  the  French  no  more  than  to  reduce 
them  from  being  a  nation  to  being  an  army,  hr 
will  not  respect  the  liberties  of  the  blacks,  and  will 
endeavour  to  make  them  once  more  slave*." 

"  Ah!  you  see!"  exclaimed  DessalincK. 
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^  I  neither  see  nor  believe,  Jacques.  We  are 
only  qieculating.  I  will  be  thoroughly  faithful  to 
my  alkgiance^  till  Bonaparte  is  unquestionably  un- 
fidthful  to  the  prindples  by  which  he  rose.  At  the 
moment^  however,  when  he  lifts  his  finger  in  menace 
of  the  liberties  of  the  blacks,  I  will  declare  myself 
the  Champioii  of  St.  Domingo; — not,  however, 
dnough  the  oflSces  of  the  English,  but  by  the 
dcare  of  those  whom  I  govern.'" 

^  Say  King  of  Hayti,^  exclaimed  Christophe. 

**  This  island  was  Hayti,  when  it  lay  blooming  in 

die  midst  of  the  ocean,  fresh  from  the  will  of  God, 

throDged  with  gentle  beings  who  had  never  lifted 

opt  hand  against  each  other.     It  was  Hayti  when 

it  received,  as  into  a  paradise,  the  first  whites  who 

ciBie  into  our  hemisphere,  and  who  saw  in  our 

^lOeys  and  plains  the  Eden  of  the  Scripture.      It 

ifecune  St.  Domingo  when  vice  crept  into  it,  and 

oppression  turned  its  music  into  sighs,  and  violence 

iod  it  waste  with  feunine  and  the  sword.     While 

the  blacks  and  whites  yet  hate  each  other,  let  it  be 

itin  St.  Domingo :  but  when  you  withdraw  us  from 

jealousy  and  bloodshed,   let  it  again  be  Hayti. 

While  it  holds  its  conquered  name,  there  will  be 

heart-burmngs.    If  it  became  our  own  Hayti,  we 
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might  not  only  forgive,  but  forget.     Ii  would  be  a 
noble  lot  to  be  King  of  Hayti !" 

"  If  8o  ordained,  Henri.     We  must  wail  till  it 
be  so.     My  present  clear  duty  is  lo  cultivate  peace.  -^ 
and  the  friendship  of  tlie  wbites.    I'hey  must  ha' 
their  due  from  us,  from  Bonaparte  himself,  to 
youngest  infant  in  Cap.     You  may  trust  me,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  hour  that  there  is  a  wfaispei 
about  slavery  in  the  lightest  of  Bonaparte's  dreams. 
I  will  consent  to  be  called  by  whatever  name 
best  defend  our  race." 

"  It  will  be  too  late  then,"  said 
*'  Why  wait  till  Bonaparte  tells  you  his  dreuM  ? 
We  know,  without  being  told,  that  all  the  drauK^ 
of  all  whites  are  of  our  slavery." 

*'  You  are  wrong,  Jacques.  That  is  no  mar* 
true  of  all  whites,  than  it  is  true  of  all  blacks  tb^* 
they  hale  the  whites  as  you  do." 

"  You  will  find  loo  lale  that  I  am  not  wn»g«* 
said  Jacques.  "  Iteniember,  in  the  day  of  our  ruiOt 
that  my  timely  adHce  to  you  waa  to  send  foryof 
BODS  from  Paris,  and  then  avow  yourself  king  «■ 
St.  Dooiingo, — or  of  Hayti,  if  you  like  that  nafl* 
better.  To  me  that  name  tells  of  another  cokwrJ 
race,  whom   the  whites   wantonly   oppressed  iw 
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deitrayed.  One  ouinot  traverse  the  island  without 
heaiiog  the  ghosts  of  those  poor  Indians,  from 
e?ery  wood  and  every  hill,  calling  to  us  for  ven- 
gMDoe  OD  their  conquerors." 

^  Take  care  how  you  heed  those  voices,  Dessa- 

Kiiea,'**  said  Christophe.     ^  They  are  not  the  voices 

af  die  gentle  Indians  that  you  hear ;  for  the  whites 

wbo  injured  them  are  long  ago  gone  to  judgment." 

*<  And  if  they  were  still  in  the  midst  of  us,^^  said 

Touasunt,  **  vengeance  is  not  ours.   Jacques  knows 

diat  my  maxim  in  the  field, — my  order,  which  may 

wt  be  transgressed, — is,  no  retaliation  !     I  will 

tttve  the  same  rule  obeyed  in  my  council-chamber, 

II  we  all,  I   trust,  observe   it   in    our  prayers. 

Jacques,  you  have  not  now  to  learn  my  principle 

iod  my  command, — no  retaliation.     Have  you 

cw  known  it  infringed,  since  the  hour  when  you 

found  me  at  Breda,  and  made  me  your  chief?  " 

"  Never.** 

**Nor  shall  you,  while  I  am  obeyed.  If  the 
iMHir  for  defence  comes,  we  shall  be  ready.  Till 
dteo,  we  owe  allegiance." 

**  You  will  find  it  too  late,"  Dessalines  said,  once 
■we. 
'^The  Assembly,"  said  Toussaint  to  Raymond, 
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"will  withdraw  their  proposition  r^arding  my 
being  President  of  this  island.  I  have  all  needful 
power  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  colony."  , 

"  They  have  already  published  their  rwju«t,"  ,| 
said  Raymond ;  "  which  I  do  not  r^ret,  be— ■ 
cause  ..."  1 

"I  regret  it  much,"  said  Toussaint.  "It  wilMl 
incense  France."  I 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,"  pursued  Raymond,  "  be — j 
cause  it  renders  necessary  the  publication  of  youK^ 
refusal,  which  cannot  but  satisfy  France." 

"  On  the  point  of  Toussaint's  supposed  ambitioa, 
it  may  satisfy  France,"  observed  ChriBto|^. 
"  But  if  Bonaparte  be  jealous  of  the  influence  rf 
the  First  of  the  Blacks,  this  homage  of  the  A* 
Eembly  will  not  abate  his  jealousy." 

"Have  you  more  messages  for  us,  Raymond?— 
No.  Then  M.  Pascal  and  I  will  examine  the« 
reports,  and  prepare  iny  replies.  This  our  little 
Council  is  nicmorable,  friends,  for  being  the  first  in 
which  we  could  report  of  the  entire  pacification  o' 
the  colony.  May  it  be  only  the  first  of  HMOy! 
My  friends,  our  council  is  ended." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LEISURE   FOB   ONCE. 

Precious  to  the  statesman  are  the  moments  he 

^Ro  fliatdi  for  the  common  pleasures  which  are 

^^mred  over  the  earth — meant,  apparently,  for  the 

perpetual  enjoyment  of  all  its  inhabitants*     The 

^HA  gathers  flowers  in  the  meadow,  or  runs  up  and 

^RH  a  green  bank,  or  looks  for  birds'  nests  every 

fring  day.     The  boy  and  girl  hear  the  lark  in  the 

Ud  and  the  linnet  in  the  wood,  as  a  matter  of 

coane:  they  walk  beside  the  growing  corn,  and 

piM  beneath  the  rookery,  and  feel  nothing  of  its 

king  a  privilege.     The  sailor  beholds   the  stars 

every  bright  night  of  the  year,  and  is  familiar  with 

dte  thousand  hues  of  the  changing  sea.  The  soldier 

flS  his  mardi  sees  the  sun  rise  and  set  on  mountain 

md  valley,  fdain  and  forest     The  citizen,  pent  up 

in  the  centre  of  a  wide-built  town,  has  his  hour  for 

pby  irith  his  little  ones,  his  evenings  for  his  wife 

«d  lus  friends.     But  for  the  statesman,  none  of 
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these  arc  the  pleasures  of  every  day.  Week  after  J 
we^  month  after  month,  he  can  have  do  eyes  for 
the  freshness  of  nature,  no  leisure  for  small  affairs, 
or  for  talk  about  things  which  cannot  be  colled 
affairs  at  all.  He  may  gaze  at  pictures  on  his  walls, 
and  hear  music  from  the  drawing-room,  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  his  labours ;  and  he  may  now  and  tbcn 
be  taken  by  suqiHse  by  a  glimpse  of  the  cool  bright 
stars,  or  by  the  waving  of  the  boughs  of  some  oeigb- 
bouring  tree.  He  may  be  beguiled  by  the  grace  or 
the  freak  of  some  little  child,  or  struck  by  aone 
wandering  flower-scent  in  the  streets,  or  somr 
effect  of  sunlight  on  the  evening  cloud.  But  with 
these  few  and  rare  exceptions,  he  loses  ^ght  of  the 
natural  earth,  and  of  its  free  intercourses,  for  weeki 
and  months  together;  and  precious  in  propordoo— 
precious  beyond  his  utmost  anticipation— are  Iw 
hours  of  holiday  when  at  length  they  come.  He 
gazes  at  the  crescent  moon  hanging  above  lt)f 
woods,  and  at  the  long  morning  shadows  on  tlic 
dewy  grass,  as  if  they  would  vanish  before  hb 
eyes.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the  gurgle  of  lix 
brook  upon  the  stones,  when  he  seeks  the  iroul- 
stream  with  his  line  and  basket.  'Ilie  whirring  i^ 
(he  wild-birds'  wing  upon  the  moor,  the  bursting 
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of  the  chase  from  cover,  the  creaking  of  the  harvest 
vain — the  song  of  the  vine-dressers — ^the  laugh  of 
the  olive-gatherers — in  every  land    where    these 
sounds  are  heard,  they  make  a  child  once  more  of 
the  statesman  who  may  for  once  have  come  forth  to 
hear  them.     Sweeter  still  is  the  leisure  hour  with 
diildreD  in  the  garden  or  the  meadow,  and  the  quiet 
itrott  with  wife  or  sbter  in  the  evening,  or  the  gay 
eicurnon  during  a  whole  day  of  liberty.     If  Sun- 
day evenings  are  sweet  to  the  labourer  whose  toils 
involve  but  little  action  of  mind,  how  precious  are 
bis  rarer  holidays  to  the  state-labourer,  after  the 
and  tear  of  toil  like  his — after  his  daily  expe- 
of  intense  thought,  of  anxiety,  and  fear  !    In 
the  path  of  such  should  spring  the  freshest  grass, 
sod  on  their  heads  should  fall  the  softest  of  the 
iBoonlight,  and  the  balmiest  of  the  ears  of  heaven, 
if  natural  rewards  are  in  any  proportion  to  their 
purchase-money  of  toil. 

The  choicest  holiday  moments  of  the  great  negro 
itatfsman  were  those  which  he  could  spend  with 
his  wife  and  children,  away  from  observing  eyes 
and  listening  ears.  He  was  never  long  pent  up  in 
the  dty,  or  detained  by  affairs  within  the  walls  of 
fais  palace.     His  business  lay  abroad,  for  the  most 
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part ;  and  lie  came  and  went  continually,  on  horse- 
back,  throughout  every  part  of  the  island.  Ad- 
mirable as  were  his  laws  and  regulations,  and 
Kealously  as  he  was  served  by  his  agents  of  every 
description,  ihere  was  no  security  for  the  working 
of  his  system  so  good  as  his  own  frequent  present* 
among  the  adoring  people.  The  same  love  whidl 
made  him  so  powerful  abroad  interfered  with  hit 
comfort  at  home.  There  were  persons  ever  on  ill* 
watch  for  a  glimpse  of  him,  eager  to  catch  every 
word  and  every  look ;  and  the  very  rarest  of  hi* 
pleasures  was  imwitnessed  intercourse  with  hii 
family. 

At  length,  when  Hi?douviIle  was  gone  a«y 
from  one  port,  and  Rigaud  from  another — wbffl 
neither  spy  nor  foe  appeared  to  remain — it  sennrt 
to  be  time  for  him,  who  had  given  peace  and  IdaW 
to  everybody  else,  to  enjoy  a  little  of  it  hinwdt 
He  allowed  his  children,  therefore,  to  fix  a  diy 
when  he  should  go  with  them  on  a  fishing  elCO^ 
^oii  round  the  little  island  of  Gonai'ves,  whtdi 
was  a  beautiful  object  from  the  windows  of  'I* 
house  at  Pongaudin.  as  it  lay  in  the  midil  <■ 
the  bay. 

The  excursion  had  answered  completely.    G^ 
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ncnd  l^nomt,  lesriog  the  south  of  the  island  in  a 

sMte  of  perfect  tranquillitjy  had  arrived  to  enjoy 

hb  honours  in  the  presence  of  L^Ouverture  and  his 

fiuiuly.     Madame  Dessalines  had  come  over  from 

8L  Maic    As  Afra  was  of  the  party,  M.  Pascal 

Ittd  finind  it  possible  to  leave  his  papers  for  a  few 

hounk   Toussaint  had  caught  as  many  fish  as  if  he 

had  beeD  Paul  himsdf.     He  had  wandered  away 

with  his  giris  into  the  wood,  till  he  was  sent  to  the 

kata  again  by  the  country-people  who  gathered 

dbout  him ;  and  he  lay  hidden  with  Denis  under  the 

•vmng  of  the  barge,  playing  duck  and  drake  on 

die  smooth  water,  till  the  islanders  found  out  where 

he  was,  and  came  swimming  out,  to  spoil  their 

iport   It  was  a  day  too  soon  gone :  but  yet  he  did 

iot  consider  it  ended  when  they  landed  at  Pon- 

pndin,  at  ten  o^clock.    The  moon  was  higli,  the 

(Mdens  looked  lovely ;  and  he  led  his  wife  away 

Atn  the  party,  among  the  green  alleys  of  the 

ikubbefy. 

**!  want  to  know  what  you  think,"  exclaimed 

Vidame  L^Ouverture,  as  they  emerged  from  a 

tfcsded  walk  upon  a  grass  plot,  on  which  the  light 

hj  clear  and  strong, — *^  I  want  to  ask  you," — and 

ti  she  qpoke^  she  looked  round  to  see  that  no  one 
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was  at  hand, — "whether  you  do  not  thinli  ili'i 
General  Vincent  loves  Aim^e." 

"  I  think  he  does.  I  suspected  it  before,  ind 
to-day  I  am  sure  of  it." 

*•  And  are  not  you  glad  ?  " 

"  That  partly  depends  oo  whether  Aim^loW* 
him.  I  dotibt  whether  Vincent,  who  is  usually* 
confident  fellow  enough,  is  so  happy  aboul  th^ 
matter  as  you  are.' 

*'Aim^  is  not  one  who  will  ever  show  herself 
too  ready  .  .  .  Aimee  is  very  quiet .  . ." 

"  Well,  but,  is  she  ready  in  her  heart?  Dae* 
she  care  about  Vincent?" 

**  I  do  noi  know  that  she  does  quite  yet,-— 
though  I  think  she  likes  him  very  much,  toa  Bu* 
surely  she  will  love  him, — she  must  love  hiro, 
much  as  he  loves  her, — and  so  delightful,  so  dear- 
able  a  match  as  it  is,  in  every  way  t " 

•'  You  think  it  so." 

"  Why,  do  not  you  !  Consider  how  mmy  jtBi* 
wc  have  known  him,  and  what  confidence  you  hid 
in  him  when  you  sent  him  with  our  dear  boy  ^ 
Paris!  And  now  he  has  done  great  things  h  lb' 
south.  He  Comes,  covered  with  glory,  to  uk  n 
for  our  Aimee.     What  could  be  more  flattering?' 
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*4t  was  our  child's  future  happiness  that  I  was 
thinking  of,  when  I  seemed  to  doubt  Vincent  is 
foli  of  good  qualities ;  but  he  is  so  wholly  French 
that - 

**Not  so  French  as  M.  Pascal,  who  was  bom, 
htMight  up,  and  employed  at  Paris ;  and  you  are 
pleised  that  he  should  marry  Afra." 

^Vincent  is  more  French  than  Pascal,  though 
he  is  a  blacks     He  is  devoted  to  Bonaparte  .••..*' 

<<What  of  that?"  said  Madame  L'Ouverture, 
tfter  a  pause.  *^  He  is  devoted  to  you  also.  And 
ve  you  not  yourself  devoted  to  France  and  to 
Boiuparte?  Do  we  not  pray  together  for  bim 
WCTy  day  of  our  lives  ?  " 

^  Remember,  Margot,  to  pray  for  him  every 
tUy,  as  long  as  you  live,  if  I  am  separated  from 
]foa,  by  death  or  otherwise.  Pray  that  such  a 
Messing  may  rest  upon  him  as  that  he  may  be  wise 
to  see  his  duty,  and  strong  to  do  it.  If  he  injures 
us,  pray  that  he  may  be  forgiven." 

*  I  will,"  replied  Margot,  in  a  low  voice ; 
**but— " 

She  was  lost  in  considering  what  this  might 
iiieaD« 

^  Aa  for  Vincent,"  resumed  Toussaint, — '^  my 

f2 
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doubt  is  whether,  with  his  views  and  tastes,  he 
ought  to  ally  himself  with  a  doomed  man." 

"  Vincent  ia  ambitions,  my  dear  husband  i  and, 
even  if  he  did  not  love  our  child  ai>  he  di>es,  he 
might  be  anxious  to  ally  himself  with  one  so  power- 
ful,— so  full  of  honours, — with  so  very  great  a  man 
as  you.  I  would  not  speak  exactly  so  if  we  were 
not  alone :  but  it  is  very  true,  now  that  the  Cen- 
tral Assembly  has  declared  you  supreme  in  the 
colony.  Consider  what  Vincent  must  ihtnk  of 
that !  And  he  has  travelled  so  much  in  the  island, 
that  lie  must  have  seen  how  you  deserve  alt  that  is 
said  of  you.  He  has  seen  how  all  the  runawaft 
have  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  tW 
pirates  in  from  the  reefs  and  the  coves ;  and  how 
they  are  all  honestly  cultivating  the  fields,  and  tisb- 
ing  in  the  bays.  He  has  seen  how  rich  tlie  whfJe 
island  is  growing;  and  how  contented,  and  indus- 
trious, and  honest  the  people  are,  in  this  short 
time.  He  has  seen  that  all  this  is  your  work: 
and  he  may  well  be  ambitious  to  be  your  son-io- 
law." 

"  Unless  he  has  the  foresight  to  perceive,  »itli 
all  this,  that  I  am  a  doomed  man." 

*  I  thought  you  said  so,— I  ihuugtit  I  bctrd  thit 
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word  befon^**  said  Margot,  in  a  trembling  voice ; 
**  but  I  CQuld  not  bdiieve  it.'" 

Touasaiut  knew  bj  her  tone  that  some  vague 
idea  of  evil  agency, — some  almost  forgotten  super- 
ftitioOf  was  crossing  her  imagination :  and  he  hast- 
oicd  to  explain. 

**  Do  not  imagine,"  said  be,  solemnly,  ^^  do  not 
far  a  moment  suppose  that  God  is  not  on  our  side, 
—that  he  will  for  a  moment  forsake  us.  But  it  is 
sot  always  his  pleasure  that  his  servants  should 
praqiery  though  their  good  work  prospers  in  the 
Old.  I  firmly  trust  and  believe  that  our  Father 
viil  not  permit  us  to  be  made  slaves  again  ;  but  it 
nay  be  his  will  that  I  and  others  should  fall  in 
defending  our  freedom.** 

**  But  the  wars  are  at  an  end.  Your  battles  are 
aU  over,  my  love.'* 

**  How  can  we  be  sure  of  that,  when  Bonaparte 

hts  yet   to  learn  what  the  Assembly  has  done  ? 

HMouville  is  on  the  way  home,  eager  to  report  of 

the  blacks,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  their  minds,  and 

prejudiced  about  their  conduct.    M.  Papalier  and 

other  planters  are  at  Paris,  at  the  ear  of  Bonaparte, 

while  his  ear  is  already  so  quickened  by  jealousy, 

dkat  it  takes  in  the  lightest  whisper  against  me  and 
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my  race. — How  can  we  say  that  my  battles  are 
over,  love,  when  every  new  success  Rod  honour 
makes  this  man,  who  ought  to  be  my  brother,  yel 
more  my  foe?" 

"  Oh,  write  to  him  !  Write  to  him,  and  tell  him 
how  you  would  have  him  be  a  brother  to  you  !" 

"  Have  I  not  written  twice,  and  had  no  reply 
but  neglect  ?  I  wrote  to  him  to  announce  ibr 
eariiesl  prospect  of  entire  peace.  I  wrote  again. 
to  explain  my  intercourse  with  hia  agent  Roume, 
and  requested  his  sanction  of  what  I  had  done. 
There  has  been  no  reply." 

"  Then  write  again.     Write  this  very  night !" 

"  I  wrote  yesterday,  to  inform  him  fully  cone«T- 
ing  the  new  constitution  framed  by  the  .Assembler. 
I  told  him  that  it  should  be  put  in  force  provi- 
sionally, till  the  pleasure  of  his  government  ia  made 
known." 

"  Oh,  then,  that  roust  bring  an  answer." 

Toussaint  was  silent. 

"  He  must  send  some  sort  of  answer  to  that.' 
pursued  Margol.  "  What  answer  do  you  tlwni  il 
will  be?" 

*'  You  remember  the  great  eagle  that  t  nhot, 
when  we  lived  under  the  mountains,  Mar^  ?    D^ 
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700  remember  bow  the  kids  played  in  the  pasture, 
vith  the  Aadow  of  that  huge  eagle  floating  above 
them?" 

Margot,  trembliog«  pressed  closer  to  her  bus- 
band's  side. 

**  You  saw  to-day,^  he  continued,  ^  that  troop 
of  gay  dolphins,  in  the  smooth  sea  beyond  the 
idand.  You  saw  the  shark,  with  its  glaring  eyes, 
opening  its  monstrous  jaws,  as  it  rose  near  the  pretty 
creaturesi  and  hov'ered  about  thenu^ 

**  Bat  you  shot  the  eagle,^  cried  Margot ;  ^  and 
Denis  wounded  the  diark.^  # 

^  Heaven  only  knows  how  it  may  end  with  us,'' 
laid  Toussaint ;  '<  but  we  have  the  shadow  of 
Bonaparte's  jealousy  over  us,  and  danger  all  about 
OS.  The  greater  our  prosperity,  the  more  certain 
is  it  to  bring  all  France  down  upon  us.**^ 

^  Oh,  can  Bonaparte  be  so  cruel  ?^ 

^  I  do  not  Uame  him  for  this  our  danger;  and 
any  future  woe  must  all  go  to  the  account  of  our 
IJMrmer  slavery.  We  negroes  are  ignorant,  and 
have  been  made  loose,  deceitful,  and  idle,  by 
davery*  The  whites  have  been  made  tyrannical 
and  unjust,  by  being  masters.  They  believe  us 
ambitious,  rebellious,  and  revengeful,  because 
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it  would  be  no  wonder  if  we  were  so.  All  this 
injustice  coiues  of  our  former  slavery.  God  forbtd 
that  I  should  be  unjust  too,  and  lay  the  blame 
where  it  i.s  not  due  !  For  nothing  done  or  feared 
in  St,  Domingo  do  I  blame  Donaparte," 

"  Then  you  think, — Oh  !  say  you  think  there  is 
DO  danger  lor  Placidc  and  Isaac.  Bonaparte  is  so 
kind  to  them !  Surely  Flacide  and  Isaac  can  be  io 
no  danger ! " 

"  There  is  no  fear  for  tlicir  present  safety,  my 
love." 

Toussaint  vould  not  for  the  world  have  told  of 
his  frequent  daily  ihouglit  and  nightly  dream, 
as  to  what  might  be  the  fate  of  these  ho&tagra, 
dehberately  sent  to  France,  and  deliberately  leil 
there  now.  He  would  not  subject  himself  I» 
entreaties  respecting  their  return  which  he  dared  not 
listen  to,  now  that  their  recal  would  most  ccrtoinlr 
excite  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  tlie  blacks.  Not 
to  save  his  children  would  L'Ouvcrture  do  on  act 
to  excite  or  confirm  any  distrust  of  his  peo|)le.~ 

"  Bonaparte  is  kind  to  ihem,  as  you  say.  Mar 
got.  And  if  Vincent  should  win  our  Aimee,  ibat 
will  be  another  security  fur  the  lada;  for  do  out 
doubts  his  attachment  to  France." 
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^  I  hope  Vincent  will  win  her.  But  when  will 
jou  send  for  the  boys  ?  They  have  been  gone 
very  long.    When  will  you  send  t" 

^  As  soon  as  affairs  will  allow.  Do  not  urge  me, 
Uaigot     I  think  of  it  day  and  night." 

**  Then  there  is  some  danger.  You  would  not 
ipcak  so  if  there  were  not.  Oh  !  my  husband ! 
narry  Vincent  to  Aimfe  !  You  say  that  will  be  a 
■ecurity." 

**  We  must  not  forget  Aim^  herself ,  my  love.  If 

Ae  should  hereafter  find  her  heart  torn  between  her 

kver  and  her  parents, — ^if  the  hour  should  come 

br  e? ery  one  here  to  choose  between  Bonaparte  and 

>e,  and  Vincent  should  still  adore  the  First  of  the 

Whites,  what  will  become  of  the  child  of  the  First 

rf  the  Blacks  ?     Ought  not  her  parents  to  have 

faentai  snch  a  struggle  ?* 

**  Alas !  what  is  to  become  of  us  all,  Toussaint  ?*^ 

"  Perhaps  G^nifr^de  is  the  happiest  of  our  chil- 

<heii,  MargoC.     She  looks  anxious  to-day :  but  in  a 

Um  more  days,  I  hope  even  her  trembling  heart 

wiD  be  at  rest." 

**  It  never  will/^  said  Margot,  mournfully.  *'*'  I 
think  there  is  some  evil  influence  upon  our  poor 
cbiM,  to  aflUct  her  with  perpetual  fear.     She  still 

F  3 
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fears  ghosts,  ralhcr  than  fear  nothing.     She  enjovs 
nothing,  except  when  Moyse  is  by  her  side." 

"Well,  Mojse  will  presently  be  by  her  side; 
and  for  life. — I  was  proud  of  him,  Margot,  last 
week  at  Cap.  I  knew  his  mihtary  talents,  from 
the  day  when  we  used  to  call  the  boy  General 
Moyse,  I  saw  by  his  eye,  when  I  announced  him 
as  General  Moyse  in  Cap,  that  he  remembered  those 
old  days  on  the  north  shore.  Oh,  yes,  I  w*i 
aware  of  his  talents  in  that  direction,  from  his  hoji- 
hood  ;  but  I  found  in  him  power  of  another  Lind. 
You  know  what  a  passionate  lover  he  is." 

"  Yea,  indeed.     Never  did  I  see  such  a  lover .'' 
"  Well,  he  puts  this  some  power  and  devotedncU 
into  \m  occupation  of  the  hour,  whatever  it  inij 
be." 

"  l")o  voii  mean  that  he  forgets  Gcnifr^de,  when 
he  ie  away  from  her  ?" 

"  I  rather  hope  that  it  is  the  remembrance  of  htt 
that  animates  him  in  his  work,  I  am  sure  that  i(>* 
so ;  for  1  said  a  few  words  to  him  about  b<W 
which  made  him  very  happy.  If  1  were  to  see  hin 
failing,  as  we  onee  feared  he  would, — if  I  u«  hin 
yielding  to  his  passions, — to  the  prejudices  and)**' 
sions  of  iho  negro  and  the  slave,  my  reproof  wouW 
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be  *  Yoo  torgei  G^frkle.^  Moyse  has  yet  much  to 
kanv— «iid  modi  to  overcome;  yet  I  look  upon 
G^ifrMe  ts  perhaps  the  most  favoured  of  our 
children.  It  is  so  great  a  thing  to  be  so  beloved  f* 
**!!  18  indeed  the  greatest  thing.''  Margot 
iloppedy  as  a  turn  id  the  walk  brought  them  in 
vieir  of  the  bouse.  The  long  ranges  of  verandah 
stood  in  the  moonlight,  checkered  with  the  still 
shaJowa  of  the  neigfabouring  trees.  Every  window 
cf  the  large  white  mansion  gave  out  a  stream  of 
yelhnr  light,  to  contrast  with  the  silvery  shining  of 
the  moon.  ^  This  is  very  unlike  the  hut  we  went 
to  when  we  were  married,  Toussaint  Yet  I  was 
qoite  happy  and  contented.  It  is  indeed,  the 
greatest  thing  to  be  bved." 

^  And  have  you  not  that  greatest  thing  here  too? 
A)  I  not  love  you,  my  Margot?* 

**  O  yes !  Yes,  indeed^  we  love  each  other  as 
■ndi  as  we  did  then— in  that  single  room,  with  its 
tvtheii  floor,  and  its  cribs  against  the  wall,  and 
^iroD  pot  in  the  fire-place,  and  the  hen  pecking 
Hie  the  door.  But,  Toussaint,  look  at  the  differ- 
^^Bow !  Look  at  this  beautiful  house,  and  all  the 
Mtm  and  cane-pieces — and  think  of  our  palace 
^  Port-au-Prinee — and  think  of  the  girls  as  they 
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look  at  church,  or  in  the  boat  to-day — and  how  the 
country  is  up,  rejoicing,  wherever  you  go — and 
how  the  Assembly  consider  you— think  of  all  thai 
has  happened  since  that  wedding-day  nf  ours  ■! 
Breda  .'  It  is  bo  fine — so  wonderful,  that  yoa  shall 
not  frighten  me  about  anything  that  can  happen. 
I  am  sure  the  blessing  of  God  is  upon  you,  my 
husband ;  and  you  shall  not  mnke  me  afnud.*" 

"  I  would  have  none  be  afraid  while  God  reigns, 
Margot.  May  you  ever  say  that  you  will  not  fear! 
The  blessing  of  God  may  be  on  us  now,  lovej  but 
it  was  Dever  more  so  than  when  we  went  home  V> 
our  hut  at  Breda.  When  I  lay  under  the  trees  il 
noon,  taking  care  of  the  cattle,  how  maoy  thin^ 
I  used  to  think  of  to  say  tn  you  when  I  came 
home !" 

"■  And  so  did  I,  aa  I  kneeled  at  my  washing  I'V 
the  bruuk-HJde,  and  you  were  driving  M,  Daj-uu- 
twenty  tniles  off,  and  were  expected  home  in  ih* 
evening.  How  much  there  was  to  say  at  the  «iJ 
of  those  days  !" 

"  It  was  not  for  ourselves  then,  Margot,  llu>  *^ 
have  been  raised  to  what  we  are.  Wt  weit  •» 
happy  drawing  water  in  the  wood,  and  gatlM(ii>8 
plantains  in  the  negro-grounds,  as  we  ha»c  c*** 
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been  in  tbeBe  shrubberies.  We  were  as  merry  in 
that  «o^e  room  at  Breda  as  in  this  mansion,  or  in 
our  palace.  It  is  not  for  our  own  sakes  that  we 
have  been  k>  raised.^ 
**  It  is  pleasant  for  our  children." 
*^  It  is.  And  it  is  good  for  our  race.  It  is  to 
nmke  us  their  servants.  O  !  Margot,  if  ever  you 
find  a  thought  of  pride  stirring  at  your  heart,  re- 
member that  if  the  blacks  were  less  ignorant  and 
more  wise,  it  would  not  matter  whether  we  lived  as 
we  used  to  do,  or  as  we  live  now.  It  is  because 
we  negroes  are  vain  and  corrupted  that  show  and 
state  are  necessary :  and  the  sight  of  our  show  and 
iUite  should,  therefore,  humble  us.^ 

**  I  am  sure  you  are  not  fond  of  show  and  state. 
You  eat  and  drink,  and  wait  upon  yourself,  as  you 
did  at  Breda ;  and  your  uniform  is  the  only  fine 
dress  yoo  like  to  wear.  I  am  sure  you  had  rather 
iitTe  no  court." 

*^  Very  true.  I  submit  to  such  state  as  we  have 
*bout  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  negroes  who  need  it. 
To  me  it  is  a  sacrifice;  but,  Margot,  we  must  make 
^^crificeS'-perhapssome  which  you  may  little  dream 
^*  while  looking  round  upon  our  possessions,  and 
^'^^^  rank,  and  our  children,  worshipped  as  they  are. 
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We  must  carry  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  into  all 
our  acts ;  and  be  ready  to  silver,  and  perhaps  to  fall, 
for  the  sake  of  llie  blacks.  The  less  pride  now, 
Margot,  the  less  shame  and  sorrow  then  I " 

"  I  wish  not  to  be  proud,"  said  Margot,  trem- 
bling— "  I  pray  thai  I  may  not  be  proud ;  but  it  i) 
difficult  .  .  .  Hark !  there  is  a  footstep  1  Let  u« 
turn  into  this  allev." 

"  Nay,"  said  Tousaaint,  "  it  is  M.  Pascal.  No 
doubt  I  am  wanted." 

"  For  ever  wanted  !"  exclaimed  Margot,  "  No 
peace ! "  , 

*'  It  was  not  so  at  Breda,"  said  Toussaint,  smil- 
ing. "  I  was  just  speaking  of  sacrifice,  you  know  ; 
and  this  is  not  the  last  night  that  the  moon  will 
shine. — News,  M.  Pascal?" 

'  "  News  from  Cap,"  rephed  M.  Pascal,  in  a  de- 
pressed tone.  "  Bad  news  !  Here  are  despatches. 
Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost," 

"  There  is  light  enough,"  said  Toiissairt,  turn- 
ing so  that  the  moonlight  fell  upon  the  page. 

While  he  read,  M.  Pascal  told  Madame  L'Ou- 
verture  that  messengers  had  brought  news  of  a 
quarrel  at  Cap, — a  quarrel  between  the  men,  ut>- 
happily,  about  Hedouville's  proclamation  again  ;-^ 
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a  qoand  io  whidi  several  whites  had  been  killed. 
All  was  presently  quiet ;  but  the  whites  were  crying 
out  tor  Tengeance. 

**  No  peace,  as  you  say,  Margot,^  observed 
Toussaint,  when  be  had  run  over  the  letters.  ^  See 
what  a  strong  hand  and  watchful  eye  our  poor 
pcofde  require  f  The  curse  of  slavery  is  still 
upon  us.*** 

^  How  is  Moyse?  Tdl  me  only  that  What 
is  Moyse  doing!'' 

^  I  do  not  understand  Moyse,  nor  what  he  is 
doing,"  said  Toussaint,  gloomily.   *^  M.  Pascal  .  . ." 

^  Your  horses  are  coming  round,'^  said  Pascal, 
^  and  I  sliall  be  there  almost  as  soon  as  you.'* 

^  Right:  and  Laxabon.  From  me,  ask  the 
favour  of  Father  Lazabon  to  follow  without  delay. 
--Mai^t,  take  care  of  poor  G^nifrede.      Fare- 

•dir 

As  be  passed  through  the  piazza,  to  mount  his 
ktone,  Toussaint  saw  G6nifr^de  standing  there,  like 
>  tUtue.  He  embraced  her,  and  found  her  cold  as 
i>MiiUe.  He  returned  to  his  family  for  an  instant, 
^  beg  that  she  might  not  be  immediately  dis- 
^Mied.  In  an  hour  or  two,  she  n^ight  be  able  to 
"P^  to  her  mother  or  sister;  and  she  could  not 
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now.     Once    more    lie   whispered    to   her   that  he 
would  send  her  early  news,  and  was  gone. 

Again  and  again  Aimee  looked  timidly  forth,  to 
see  if  she  might  venture  to  approach  her  sister. 
Once  Madame  L'Ouverture  went  to  her,  and  once 
Th^rese  ;  hut  she  would  say  nothing  but  "  L.eavr 
me!"  From  her  they  went  to  Afra,  who  wept 
incessantly,  though  she  did  not  reject  their  consc- 
latioiin.  The  night  wore  on  wearily  and  drearily. 
Wheti  the  moon  set,  and  the  damps  were  fell 
wherever  the  air  penetrated,  Madame  L-Quverture 
went  once  more  to  G^nifrede,  determined  to  take 
her  to  her  own  chamber,  and  win  her  to  open  her 
heart.  But  G(:nifrede  was  not  there,  nor  in  h« 
chamber.  The  mother's  terror  was  great,  till  a 
cultivator  came  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  L'Ou- 
verture liad  gone  a  journey  on  horseback,  with  her 
brother  Denis  to  take  care  of  her.  Denis's  bed 
was  indeed  found  empty:  and  two  horses  weregoof 
from  the  stables.  They  bad  fled  to  Moyse,  do 
doubt.  The  hope  was,  that  they  might  fall  id 
with  Father  Laxabon  on  the  road,  who  would 
surely  bring  the  poor  girl  back.  There  was  an- 
other road,  however :  and  by  this  road,  Tb^r^ 
declared  that  she  would  follow. 
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'  ^  Yes,  ye%— go !  **  ezdaimed  Madame  L^Ou ver- 
tore.  **  She  will  heed  you,  if  any  one.  She  thinks 
you  undentand  her.     She  says .  .  .'** 

^  She  Wet  me^^  said  Ther^se,  sighing,  <<  be- 
cause .  •  •  I  hafdiy  know  .  .  •  but  Heaven  forgave 
me,  if  it  be  as  she  says  !* 

**  She  says  you  hate  the  whites,'*  declared  Aim^e. 
**  If  it  be  so,  niay  indeed  Heaven  forgive  you ! 
Moyse  hates  the  whites :  and  you  see  how  wretched 
we  are  !^ 

**  .Aim^  do  not  be  hard.  We  are  made  to  love 
^^v  heart  inclines  to  all  who  are  about  me : — 
but  if  there  are  some, — ^if  one  cannot — O,  Aimee, 
do  not  be  hard!" 

**  It  is  those  who  hate  who  are  hard,^  said  Aim^, 
whose  tears  fell  fast,  in  sympathy  with  Afra'*s. 
**  Is  it  not  so,  Afra?" 

"  Well,  I  will  go,"  said  Therese,  gently.  **  One 
kiss,  Aim^,  for  G^nifr^de^s  sake  ! " 

^  For  your  own,^  said  Aimee,  tenderly  embracing 
her*  *^  Bring  back  poor  Genifrede  !  Tell  her  we 
wQl  devote  ourselves  to  her."" 

^*  Bring  back  my  child, '^  said  Margot  ^^  Be 
sure  you  tell  her  that  there  may  be  good  news  yet. 
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Moyse  may  have  expUmiuioiis  to  give ;-— ha  my  do 
great  things  yet,** 

These  words  renewed  Afra*s  wee(niig,  id  the 
midst  of  which  Th^r^  hastened  away :  when  the 
remnant  of  the  imxious  family  retired  to  their 
chambers,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  pray  and  wait. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PEBPLEJCITY. 

As  it  might  be  supposed,  M.  Revd  and  bb 
gnmddiildhad  no  desire  to  remain  in  Goveroment- 
Hoaae  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  as 
Ahm  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  Afra^s  last  care, 
Wfoie  quitting  Cap,  was  to  see  that  her  friends 
Wicre  properly  escorted  to  their  home. 

Euphrosyne  was  still  struggling  with  the  grief 

€d  saying  farewell  to  Afra,  when  she  entered  the 

plcMant  sitting-room   at  home;    but  she  smiled 

tlirough  her  tears  when  she  saw  how  cheerful  it 

looked.     There  was  a  mild,  cool  light  in  the  room, 

proceeding  from  the  reflection  of  th 

^timt  from  the  trees  of  the  convent  garden.     The 

ttnds  were  open ;  and  the  perspective  of  one  of  the 

iUkjB  was  seen  in  the  large  mirror  on  the  wall, — 

Ihe  sbruba  noiselessly  waving,  and  the  gay  flowers 

sodding,  in  a  sunlight  and  breeze  which  were  not 
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felt  within.  Euphrosyue's  work  lay  upoD  the  tables 
the  needle  sticking  in  the  very  stitch  of  embroider^i 
at  which  she  had  laid  it  down,  when  she  went  t.^m 
see  if  her  gnindfather  was  awake,  on  the  momin 
of  their  alarm.     Some  loose  music  had  been  blow 
down  from   the   stand  upon  the  floor ;    and   tl 
bouquet  of  flowers  was  dead,  the  water  dri«]  i^  ^  1 
and  the  leaves  fallen  to  dust ;  but  when  these  n 
removed,  there  were  ho  further  signs  of  neglect  and 
desertion. 

"How  bright,  how  natural  everything  looks?" 
cried  Eiiphrosyne.  "  I  do  love  this  room.  Tfrw 
is  the  place  that  we  thought  w.is  to  be  sacked  ami 
burnt  !  I  won't  believe  such  nonsense  another 
time.  I  never  will  be  frightened  again.  Grand- 
papa, do  not  you  love  this  room  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pretty  room,  my  dear ;  and  >t  looks  toy 
bright  when  you  are  in  it." 

"  O,  thank  you  ! "  she  cried,  dropping  a  spoili« 
curtsey.  "  And  now,  will  you  look  at  my  work,." 
(nit  down  here) — and  tell  me, — (where  are  yuot 
glasses?) — tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw  a  pTtfl"' 
(Mttern.     It  is  a  handkerchief  fit  for  a  prince*.' 

"  It  is  very  prettily  worked,  my  dear.  A"" 
whom  is  it  for  ?     Some  very  elegant  lady.     If  ^ 
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fiv  the  First  Cumil^s  lady  ?  Tbey  say  she  is  the 
moat  elegant  lady  in  the  world,— though  she  is  a 
Creole^  like  you,  my  darling.  Is  your  pretty  hand- 
kodiief  for  her  ?^ 

**  No^  grandpapa.  I  dare  say  she  has  all  the 
ladies  in  France  to  work  for  hen  I  should  like,  if 
jrou  have  no  objection,  to  send  this  to  Madame 
L'Ouverture.'* 

M  To  Madame  KOuverture !  Why  ?  Has  not 
she  daughters  to  work  handkerchiefs  for  her,  and 
plenty  of  money  to  buy  them  ?  Why  should  you 
prick  your  fingers  in  her  service  ?'*^ 

**  I  should  like  that  L'Ouverture  himself  should 
oibienre,  some  day,  that  she  has  a  beautiful  hand- 
kerchief; and  then,  if  he  should  ask,  he  would  find 
out  that  there  is  a  little  Creole  girl  who  is  very 
grateful  to  him  for  bis  generosity  to  her  colour." 

**Do  not  speak  of  colour,  child.     What  expres- 
lioQiyou  pick  up  from  Afra,  and  such  people  !     It 

Hour  distinction  that  we  have  no  colour, — that  we 

•e  white." 
''That  is  the  distinction  of  the  nuns,  I  know; 

^  I  hoped  it  was  not  mine  yet.      I  do  not  forget 

^^you  pinch  my  cheek  sometimes,  and  talk  about 

"•HI.'' 
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'•What  is  there?  What  do  I  see?"  cried  the 
old  man,  whose  mind  seemed  open  to  everytbing 
agreeable  that  met  his  observation,  on  bis  return 
borne.  "  Are  those  the  same  little  birds  that  tdu 
were  wooing  the  other  morning  !  No  creature  tlial 
has  ever  seen  you,  my  dear,  ever  forgets  j«i- 
Nothing  that  yon  have  spoken  to  ever  deserts  joa. 
Shy  creatures  that  are  afraid  of  everybody  dt^ 
baunt  you." 

*'  O,  you  are  thinking  of  the  little  spotted 
fawn," 

"  Spotted  fawn  or  squirrel, — baby  ot-  huramtBg- 
bird, — it  is  always  the  same,  child.  They  all  onm 
to  you.  I  dare  say  these  little  creatures  have  hta 
flitting  about  the  balcony  and  these  rDoma,  eytt 
HDce  we  went  away.  Now  they  have  found 
you." 

*'  They  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  mc.  no" 
we  have  met,"  said  Eirjihrosyne.  She  followed 
them  softly  to  the  balcony,  and  along  ii,  as  far  u 
the  window  of  M.  Revel's  room.  There  she  found, 
stuck  in  the  bars  of  the  balcony,  a  rather  freA 
brancli  of  orange-blossoms.  \Vbile  she  was  ex- 
amining this,  in  some  surprise,  old  Raphael  spolw 
lo  her  fnim  below.     He  said  he  had  made  bold  Vt 
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cUmb  op  bjr  litt  ladder,  twice  a  daj,  with  something 
feo  entke  the  birdt  to  that  window  •  as  he  soppoeed 
that  was  what  she  wished,  if  she  had  been  at 
home.  The  abbess  had  given  him  leare  to  take 
tliis  liberty. 

*  There !"  said  M.  Rerel,  when  she  flew  to  tell 
him,  ^  there  k  another  follower  to  add  to  your 
fawns  and  kittens.  Old  Raphael  is  considered  a 
crusty  fellow  everywhere ;  and  you  see  how  differ- 
ent he  is  with  you!^ 

**  I  am  very  glad,^  declared  Euphrosyne.  ^*  It 
is  a  pretty  nght  to  amuse  you  with,  every  morning 
when  you  wake.  It  is  kind  of  Raphael;  and  of  the 
abbess  toa^ 

*'  I  am  pleased  that  the  abbess  and  you  should 
be  good- friends,  Euphrosyne,  because  .  .  .  .  Ah! 
that  is  the  way,"  he  smd,  in  a  mortified  tone,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as  he  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  flittings  of  the  girl  about  the 
raoiDy  after  her  birds.  <*  You  have  got  your  own 
way  with  everybody,  and  we  have  spoiled  you ; 
ami  there  is  no  speaking  to  you  upon  a  subject  that 
foa  do  not  like.  You  will  not  hear,  though  it  is  a 
yog  that  lies  heavy  at  the  heart  of  a  dying  old 
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leave  you,  I  shall  hear  my  poor  mother  reproaching 
nie  all  day  long.  Every  morning  at  my  lessons, 
every  night  nt  my  prayers,  I  shall  hear  her  saying, 
'  Where  is  your  grandfather  ?  How  dare  you 
desert  him  when  he  has  only  you  left?'  Grand- 
papa, 1  shall  be  afraid  to  sleep  alone.  I  shall  leani 
to  be  afraid  of  my  blessed  mother." 

"It  is  time  you  weresent  somewhere  to  leam  your 
duty,  I  think.  We  are  at  a  bad  pass  enough ;  but 
there  must  be  some  one  in  the  colony  who  can  tell 
ynii  that  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  your  grandfaiher, 
— that  it  is  your  duty  to  perform  what  you  pro- 
mised him." 

"  I  can   preach   that  myself,  grandpapa,  when 
there  is  nobody  else  who  can  do  it  better.     Iii» 
just  what  I  have  been  teaching  little  Babct,  this 
month  past.     I  have  no  more  lo  learn  about  thai; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  want  to  learn,— 
whether  you   are  most    afraid  of  my  growing  n|*- 
ignorant,  or  . .  .  (do  just  let  me  finish,  and  then  h^ 
shall  agree  charmingly.  I  dare  say), — whether  TOi* 
are  most  afraid  of  my  growing   up   ignorant, 
unsteady,   or  ill-mannered,  or   wicked,  or  wb»i 
As  for  being  unsafe,  I  do  not  bdie^-e  a  word 
that." 
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^  EverythiDgf— all  these  things,  child.      I  am 
tfraid  of  them  all."^ 

*'  What,  all !   What  a  dreadfully  unpromising 
creature  I  must  be!** 

'*  You  know  you  must  be  very  ignorant.     You 
IitTe  had  no  one  to  teach  you  anything." 

**  Then  I  will  go  to  the  convent  to  study  for 
four,  nz,  eight,  twelve  hours  a  day.  I  shall  soon 
^•^e  learned  everything  in  the  world  at  that  rate : 
^od  yet  I  can  go  on  singing  to  you  in  the  evenings, 
Aiicl  bringing  your  coffee  in  the  mornings.  Twelve 
fours'  study  a  day  may  perhaps  make  me  steady, 
too.     That  was  the  next  thing,  was  it  not  ?" 

^*  Now  have  done.     Say  only  one  thing  more,— 
^^t  you  will  perform  your  promise,'' 

**  That  is  a  thing  of  course  ;  so  I  may  just  ask 
<*^  other  thing.  Who  is  to  wait  upon  you  in  my 
Pboe? — ^Ah  !  I  see  you  have  not  fixed  upon  any 
^*^yet;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  be  no  easy 
"^tter  to  find  one  who  makes  coffee  as  I  do. 
^hcD,  you  have  been  waited  upon  by  a  slave  all 
T^r  life.  Yes,  you  have ;  and  you  have  a  slave 
*^^  sittmg  at  your  knee.  People  do  not  like  being 
^'^^cs  now-a-days, — nobody  but  me.  Now,  I  like 
'^  of  all  things.     So,  what  a  pity  to  change  I  " 
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"  I  know,"  sajd  the  old  man,  stghingi  "  (bit  I 
am  apt  to  be  peremptory.  I  know  it  is  difficult  lo 
please  me  sometimes.  It  is  very  late  in  life, — I  am 
very  old  to  set  about  improving ;  but  I  will  trj 
not  to  liurt  any  one  who  will  wait  upon  me,  a*  I 
am  afraid  I  have  ofteo  hurt  you,  my  dear.  I  will 
make  any  effort,  if  I  can  only  feel  that  you  are 
safe.  Some  one  has  been  telling  you  stories  of  old 
limes,  I  see.  Perhaps  you  can  ask  any  servant  that 
we  may  engage, — you  may  make  it  your  request 
that  she  will  bear  with  me." 

"  O  grandpapa  !  Stop,  grandpapa !  I  cannot 
bear  it,"  cried  the  sobbing  girl.  "  I  nevtr  will 
joke  again,  if  you  do  not  see  that  it  is  because  I  love 
you  so,  that  I  will  venture  anything  rather  than 
leave  you.  We  all  love  you  dearly.  Pierre  would 
not  ftir  the  world  live  with  anybody  else,  Voii 
know  he  would  not.  And  that  is  just  what  I  feeL 
But  I  will  do  everything  you  wi^,  I  will  ncT^t 
refuse  again, — I  will  never  jest,  or  try,  even  for 
your  own  sake,  to  prevent  your  having  all  your, 
own  way.  Only  be  so  kind,  grandpapa,  as  never 
to  say  anything  against  yourself  again.  Nobody 
elw  would  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  to  ine^  and  1 
cannot  bear  it,"  ,  , 
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^  Wdl,  wdl,  loye ;  I  see  now  that  no  one  has 
beeD  babbling  to  you.  We  will  never  quarrel 
any  more.  You  will  do  as  I  wish,  and  we  will 
baTe  no  more  disputing. — ^Are  they  bringing  our 
ooAe?" 

When  Euphrosyne  came  out  from  placing  her 
gnndfatber's  pillows,  and  bidding  him  good-night, 
die  found  Pienre  lingering  about,  as  if  wanting  to 
speak  tober. 

**  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Pierre  ?  ^ 

**  Only  just  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  Ma- 
demoiselle, whether  you  could  not  possibly  gratify 
mj  master  in  the  thing  he  has  set  his  heart  upon. 
If  you  could.  Mademoiselle,  you  may  rely  on  it,  I 
vouU  take  every  care  of  him  in  your  absence.'" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Pierre,  of  your  doing  your 

**  Your  part  and  mine  are  not  the  same,  I  know, 
^(•demoiselle.  But  he  is  so  persuaded  of  there 
^'^  danger  for  you  here,  that  everything  you  do 
^^  him  goes  to  his  heart** 

^  Have  you  that  idea,  Pierre  ?  '* 

^Indeed,  Mademoiselle,  I  know  nothing  about 

• 

'^v'^niore  than  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  people 
^  *  town,  or  an  island,  to  live  comfortably  toge- 
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ther,  on  equal  terms,  after  having  all  their  lives 
looked  upon  one  another  as  tyrants  and  low 
revengeful  servants." 

"  I  do  not  think  any  one  looks  on  me  as  a  tyrant, 
or  would  think  of  hurting  poor  grandpapa  or  me. 
How  you  shake  your  head,  Pierre!  We  ha« 
lived  seven  years  in  peace  and  quiet,— sometime* 
being  afraid,  but  never  having  found  cause  for 
fear.    However,  if  grandpapa  really  is  uneasy  . . . ." 

"That  is  the  point.  Mademoiselle.     He  is  so." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  could  see  the  abbess,  if  I 
were  to  go  to  the  convent  to  consult  her  ?  It  it 
not  late." 

"  If  the  Dumonts  were  but  here  still .'"  said 
Pierre, — "  only  next  door  but  one  '.  It  w««  ■ 
comfort  to  have  them  at  hand  on  any  diffi- 
culty." 

"  If  tliey  were  here,  I  should  not  consult  them- 
They  were  so  prejudiced  against  all  the  mulatton, 
and  put  so  little  trust  in  L'Ouverture  himself. — 
OS  indeed  their  going  off  in  such  a  hurry  with  He- 
douvillc  proves, — that  I  should  not  have  ami  for 
their  opinion  to-night.  Suppose  you  step  to  the 
convent,  Pierre,  and  ask  wliether  the  lady  abbn» 
could  see  me  for  half-an-hour  on  business.     If  I  am 
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to  leave  grandpapa,  I  should  like  to  tell  him  in  the 
Qorniog  that  it  is  allsettled."" 

Pierre  weot  with  alacrity,  and  was  back  in  three 
nuDutes,  when  he  found  Euphrosyne  shawled  and 
veiled  for  the  viat.    The  lady  awaited  her. 

'*  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  child  i"  said  the 
tbbeiSi  kindly  seating  Euphrosyne  beade  her,  in  hei 
ptrkmr. 

''You  will  tell  me  what  you  think  it  is  my  duty 
to  do,  when  I  have  told  you  my  story.  I  know  I 
have  laughed  and  joked  too  much  about  this  very 
iDatter:  and  that  partly  because  I  had  a  will  of 
iQy  own  about  it.  But  it  is  all  serious  enough 
now;  and  I  really  do  wish  to  find  out  my  duty 
upon  it.'' 

**  In  order  to  do  your  duty,  whatever  it  may  cost 
your 

**  Certainly/' 

She  then  told  her  story.  The  lady  at  length 
"'^Uled,  and  observed, 

**  You  have  no  very  strong  inclination  to  join  us, 
I  pefteive." 

**  Not  any,"  frankly  replied  Euphrosyne.  *'  1 
hi^  no  doubt  the  sisters  are  very  happy.  They 
d^  their  way  of  life  for  themselves.    I  only  feel 
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it  is  one  that  I  should  never  choose.  Nor  would 
grandpapa  for  me,  for  more  thao  a  short  lime.  I 
hope,  madam,  you  understaDd  that  we  neitoer  of 
us  think  of  my  ever  becoming  a  nun." 

"  I  see  that  there  is  no  present  sign  of  iu  being 
your  vocatioii." 

"  And  there  never  will  be,"  cried  Eupbrosyne, 
very  earnestly.  "  I  a.ssure  you,  I  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  it." 

"  So  I  perceive,  my  dear.  I  am  quite  convinced, 
I  ftSBure  you.  Hav^you  as  great  a  dislike  to  bdi^ 
educated  !" 

"  Almost,  I  am  afraid.  But  I  could  get  over 
that.  1  like  reading  very  well,  and  learning  thingt 
at  my  own  lime,  and  in  my  own  way :  but  I  feel 
rather  old  to  be^n  to  be  under  orders  as  to  what  I 
shall  learn,  and  when  and  how:  and  yet  nthcr 
young  to  be  BO  grave  and  regular  as  the  naters  arc 
I  am  fifteen,  you  know," 

*'  You  arc  not  aware,  I  see,  how  much  we  biigh 
when  we  are  by  ourselves,  nor  how  we  like  to  tee 
girls  of  fifteen  happy  and  gay.  I  think,  too^  that 
I  may  answer  for  the  sisters  not  quBrrdling  wttk 
you  about  what  you  are  to  learn.  You  will  ton. 
ply  with  the  rules  of  the  house  as  to  hours ;  asd 
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jour  prtccptfCMCg  will  allow  you,  ad  far  as  possible, 
p  CdUow  your  beDt." 

^  You  are  very  kind,  as  you  always  are.  But  I 
drink  tut  less  of  all  this  than  of  what  grandpapa  is 
to  do  without  me.  Consider  what  long,  weary 
iajt  he  will  have !  He  has  scarcely  any  acquaint- 
aee  left  in  Cap;  and  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
^  nothing  without  me.  He  will  sit  and  cry  all 
dty^ — I  know  he  will." 

And  Euphrosyne's  tears  b^an  to  overflow  at  the 
ti^ought 

**  it  is  a  great  honour,  my  child,  to  have  been 
■^^de  such  a  blessing  to  an  old  man." 

^  It  was  almost  the  only  one  he  had  left.     Up 
^  that  terrible  ninety-one  .  .  J^ 
The  abbess  shuddered. 
^*  You  knew  my  mother  and  sisters?" 
'^  Very  litde.     I  was  then  a  humble  sister,  and 
^^  little  intercourse  with  any  .ladies  who  might 
^'^casionally  visit  us.     But  I  remember  her  coming, 
^"^  day,  with  her  children,— three  girls, — one  who 
'^   about  the  garden,  and  two  modest,  blushing 
S^Ha,  who  accepted  some  of  our  flowers.*^ 
**  I  must  have  been  the  little  one  who  ran  about, 
the  others  were  my  poor  sisters.     Well,  all 

g3 
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these,  besides  my  papa,  were  always  about  grand- 
papa ;  and  he  never  wanted  amusement,  or  waiuag 
on.  Since  that  dreadful  time,  Le  has  had  only  ine; 
and  now,  in  his  old  age,  when  iie  has  no  strength, 
and  nothing  to  do,  he  is  going  to  be  aU  alooe  '.  O, 
madam,  I  think  it  is  wicked  to  leave  him !  Had 
anybody  ever  a  clearer  duty  than  1  have, — to  suy 
with  him  ?" 

"You  would  be  qiiiie  right,  if  it  was  anybody 
but  himself  that  desired  you  to  leave  him.  Your 
first  duty,  my  dear,  is  to  obey  his  wishes," 

*'  I  shall  never  be  able  to  leant  my  lessons,  for 
thirking  of  him,  sitting  alone  there. — or  perhaps 
lying  in  bed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  get  up 
for." 

"Now  you  are  presumptuous.  You  are  countinie 
upon  what  may  never  happen,  and  fearing  to  leave 
your  parent  in  thehand  of  Hiui  who  gave  you  In 
him.  Suppose  you  were  to  die  to-night,  I  fcar 
you  could  not  trust  him  in  the  hands  of  Him  «b<i 
wraps  us  round  with  old  age,  before  taking  t»  hoiw 
to  himself." 

"  O  yes,  I  could  so  trust  him  to-night,  if  1  inj-^ 
self  had   watched   him    to   sleep.     But   a  moatl 
hence,  if  I  were  to  die,  1  should  drend  la  meet 
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IMienta.  Tbey  would  ask  me, '  How  is  our  father? ' 
nd  I  should  have  to  answer,  <  I  do  not  know, — I 
hare  left  hun, — I  have  done  nothing  for  him  of 
late/  The  whole  time  that  I  am  here,  madam,  I 
diall  be  afraid  to  die  and  meet  my  mother." 

**  We  must  lead  you  to  doubt  your  own  notions, 

and  to  trust  more  in  God,^  said  the  lady,  gently. 

**  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ;  and 

as  you  grow  older,  you  will  find  how,  in  cases  of 

hard  and  doubtful  duty,  our  way  becomes  suddenly 

dear,  so  as  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  late  anguish. 

Father  Gabriel  will  tell  you  that  one  night  he  lost 

his  way  among  the  marshes  in  the  plain.      The 

douda  hung  thick  and  low  overhead,  and  there  was 

not  a  ray  of  light     He  plunged  on  the  one  hand 

inlo  the  marsh ;  and  on  the  other,  the  reeds  grew 

Idgber  than  his  head.    Behind  him  was  a  wood 

dbt  he  had  hardly  managed  to  struggle  through  ; 

<iid  he  knew  not  what  might  be  before  him.     He 

S*t»ped  about  for  a  firm  place  to  stand  on,  and  had 

*o  idea  which  way  to  move.    At  last,  without  his 

l^^^ingfelt  a  breath  of  wind,  he  found  that  the 

^I^Hids  had  parted  to  the  right,  making  a  chink 

u^r^Dogh  which  he  saw  the  Cibao  peaks  standing 

^   against  a  star-light  sky ;  and,  to  the  left,  there 
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was,  on  the  horizon,  a  dim  white  line  which  hc 
could  not  undersland,  till  the  crescent  iiwon  dm[^)ni 
down  from  behind  the  cloudy  canopy,  across  a  bar 
of  clear  sky,  and  into  the  sea.  This  made  him  look 
whctlier  the  church  of  St.  Hilaire  was  not  close  bv. 
He  made  out  its  dim  mass  through  the  darkness, 
and  in  a  few  miautcs  stood  la  the  porch.  So,  my 
child,  is  our  way  (even  yours,  young  as  you  are) 
sometimes  made  too  dark  for  our  feeble  eyes :  and 
thus,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  is  a  ray  permitted 
to  fall,  that  we  may  not  be  lost." 

"  Thaqlt  you,"  said  Euphrosyne.  softly.  "  May 
1  come  to-morrow  ?" 

"  At  any  hour  you  shall  be  welcome,  my  dear.' 

"  If  you  will  appmnt  me  something  to  do  every 
morning  in  the  garden,  madam,  grandpapa  might 
sit  in  the  balcony,  to  sec  me,  and  talk  to  qw- 
That  will  he  a  reason  for  liia  getting  up.  Thai 
will  prevent  bis  lying  too  long.  Cor  want  of  some- 
thing to  do." 

"  A  very  good  plan.  If  you  lo%'c  your  gnait  ■ 
father  so,  Euphrosyne,  how  would  you  bsve  Umd  i 
your  mother,  if  she  had  lived  P " 

"  Had    you    a    mother,  when    you   vm   "■^'4 
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**'YtMt  ny  deir.  Bat  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that. 
Dl»  joQ  gguiembcr  jout  mama,  my  dear  P^ 

little.     I  remember  her  sitting  in  a 

the  ground — ^with  her  head  bent  down 

npoii  her  knees,  and  a  great  many  black  people 

iboot.^ 

'^  Well-^tril  me  no  more.    I  ought  not  to  have 

you.     I  was  not  thinking  of  that  horrid 


*^  Bui  I  do  not  mind  telHng  you.     I  like  to 
ipeak  of  it;  and  I  nerer  can  to  grandpapa — it 
mkes  him  so  ilL     Mama  shook  so,  that  I  re- 
member putting  my  arms  about  her  to  keep  her 
mnOf  till  I  fcand  how  burning  hot  her  hands  were. 
My  aiiCers  were  crying ;  and  they  told  me  not  to 
4  any  more  why  papa  did  not  come  to  us ;  for  he 
^'as  dead.     I  remember  being  wakened  by  a  noise 
^hen  I  was  very  sleepy,  and  seeing  some  soldiers. 
Oifte  of  them  lifted  me  up,  and  I  was  frightened, 
^fll   I  saw  that  they   were  carrying   mama   too. 
put  us  both  into  a  cart.     I  did  not  see  my 
;  and  I  believe  they  were  both  dead  then,  of 
8*^^  And  hardship.    And  mama  never  spoke  again. 
She  looked  as  pale  as  her  gown  as  she  lay  in  the 
'^9  with  her  eyes  shut.    She  was  breathing,  how- 
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ever,  and  I  thought  she  was  asleep.  I  felt  ^-erj- 
sleepy  and  odd.  The  soldiers  said  I  was  half- 
starved,  and  they  gave  me  a  plantain  that  tbejr 
pulled  by  the  road-si<le.  1  wanted  them  to  gitre 
some  to  mama  too ;  but  they  made  tiie  no  answer. 
I  put  mine  into  her  hand  ;  hut  she  let  it  fall ;  and 
I  cried  because  she  would  not  take  any  noticv. 
Then  one  of  the  soldiers  bade  mc  eat  my  plantain : 
and  1  thought  I  must  do  as  I  was  bid.  I  forget 
where  we  went  next." 

"  Vou  remember  more  than  1  had  supposed. 
Your  mother  was  brought  on  board  the  ship  wherr 
we  were ;  and  there  she  presently  died," 

"  You  were  on  board  ship,  madam  ! " 

"  Yes — all  the  sisters— fur  the  town  was  not  con- 
sidered safe,  even  for  us." 

"And  where  was  ..."  Euphrosyne  stopprd 
abruptly. 

"  You  were  going  to  ask  where  my  mother  wis." 
said  the  lady.     "  I  feel  that  1  was  wrong  in  slop- 
ping you  as  I  did  just  now — for  you  might  tuxy 
thai  my  mother  was  in  some  way  to  blame.   ' 
was  a  good  mother  to  mc — full  of  kindness;  hu*-.M 
I  did  not  make  her  happy." 

■*  ^'ou  did  not  ?  " 
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^  Indeed  I  did  not.  I  crossed  her  in  the  thing 
ihe  desived  most  of  aU,-*-that  we  should  live  toge- 
thor.  I  bdieved  it  my  duty  to  become  a  nun,  and 
1  left  hat.  She  returned  to  France,  being  a  widow, 
and  having  no  other  child;  and  there  she  died, 
aaong  distant  rdations.**^ 

^  Was  she  angry  with  you  ?  " 

*^  She  never  said  or  showed  that  she  was.  But 
I  know  that  she  was  grieved  to  the  very  soul,  and 
tar  life.  This,  my  dear,  has  been  the  greatest 
•flirtinn  I  have  ever  known.  I  did  not  feel  it  so 
at  the  time,  having  no  doubt  of  my  vocation  ;  but 
what  I  have  suffered  since  from  the  thought  that 
an  only  child  and  only  parent,  who  ought  to  have 
made  each  other  happy,  were  both  miserable,  God 
«oly  knows.^ 

**  Yet  you  did  what  you  thought  was  your  duty 
*o  God.     I  wonder  whether  you  were  right  ?  " 

^*  If  you  knew  how  many  times but,"'* 

**ad  die  lady,  interrupting  herself,  ^^  we  shall  know 
^1  when  our  hearts  are  laid  open;  and  1  may 
""^tiister  to  my  mother  yet.  If  I  erred,  and  there 
^  further  punishment  yet  for  my  error,  I  am  ready 
^  bear  it.  You  see,  my  child,  how  much  you  have 
^  l)e  thankful  for,  that  your  diflSculty  is  not  from 
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having  failed  in  duty  to  your  parent.  For  the 
future,  fear  not  but  that  your  duly  will  be  nude 
clear  to  you.     I  am  sure  this  ifi  all  you  desire." 

"  Shall  we  have  any  more  such  conversations  as 
this  when  I  come  to  live  here  ?     If  we  can " 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  lady,  smiling. 
"  Father  Gabriel  says  there  may  easily  be  Xao 
much  talk,  even  about  our  dutiet;  but  occasinu 
Diay  arise." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said,  Euphixiajne,  rising,  as  she 
perceived  that  the  lady  thought  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go.     "I  dare  soy  Pierre  is  here."' 

Pierre  had  been  waiting  some  time. 

The  abbess  sat  alone  after  Euphrosyne  wa«  gooc, 
contemplating,  not  the  lamp,  though  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  it,  but  the  force  of  the  filial  principle  to 
this  lonely  girl, — a  force  which  had  constrained  hrr 
to  open  the  aching  wound  in  her  own  heart  to  a 
mere  child.  She  sat,  till  called  by  the  hovr  to 
prayer,  pondering  the  question  how  it  is  that  it4«-. 
tions  designed  for  duty  and  peace  bcoDfn«  the, 
occasions  of  the  bitterest  sin  and  suffering.  T)>e 
mystery  was  in  no  degree  cleared  up  when  abe  w** 
called  to  prayer,— which,  however,  has  the  blcawd 
power  of  snlviDg  all  painful  mystmea  for  the  hour. 


J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PBBTUBXITY  SOLTSD< 


**  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?  What  makes  you 
"^  so  merry  ?"  asked  M.  Bevel,  when  his  eyes 

■  *  *  i  I 

^fened  upon  £uphrosyne  the  next  morning. 
**  Nothing  has  happened,  grandpapa.    The  only 

tinog  is,  that  I  like  to  do  what  you  wish ;  and  I 

ihrayi  will,  as  long  as  you  live.     I  will  go  to  the 

cobvcnt  to-day.    You  can  send  for  me  at  any  time 

wkn  you  want  me,  you  know.     I  am   sure  the 

dbbess  will  let  me  come  whenever  you  send  Pierre 

■ 

farme.** 

**  Well,  well,— do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  do 
wok  want  you  to  go  to-day.  Why  should  you  be 
10  Midi  a  hurry  ?" 

When  the  breeze  had  come  to  refresh  him,  and 
he  liad  had  his  coffee,  M.  Revel  felt  more  com- 
plaooit,  and  explained  what  he  meant  by  there 
Ixiiig  no  hurry.   Euphrosyne  should  not  leave  him 
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till  to-morrow ;  and  this  day  should  be  spent  as  she 
pleased.  Whatever  site  liked  to  ask  to-day  should 
be  granted.  This  indulgence  was  promised  under 
a  tolerable  certainty  that  i>he  would  ask  nothing 
unreasonable ;  that  she  would  not  propose  a  dinner- 
party of  dark-complexioned  guests,  fur  instance. 
There  might  also  be  an  expectation  of  what  it 
would  be  that  she  would  choose.  M.  Revel  wa 
conscious  that  he  did  not  visit  his  estate  of  l^e 
Bosquet,  in  the  plain  of  Linib^,  so  often  as 
Euphrosyne  would  have  liked,  or  as  be  himself 
knew  to  be  good  for  his  agent,  the  culiivaiors,  and 
his  heiress.  He  was  aware  tliat  if  he  could  have 
shown  any  satisfaction  in  the  present  order  of 
affairs,  any  good-wilt  towards  the  working  of  the 
new  system,  there  might  have  been  a  chance  of  aHA 
stories  dying  away — of  old  grievances  being  for- 
gotten by  the  cultivators,  in  his  present  acquies- 
cence in  their  freedom.  He  could  not  order  Uic 
carriage,  and  say  he  was  going  to  Lp  Bosquet ;  but 
he  had  just  courage  enough  to  set  Euphrosyne  bte 
to  ask  to  go.  It  turned  outexactly  as  he  expectnl. 
"  We  will  do  what  you  will,  my  child,  lo-day. 
I  feel  strong  enough  to  be  your  humble  aervant.'' 
'It  is  a  splendid  day,  grandpapa.     It  muu  bo 
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chTming  at  Le  Bosquet.  If  I  order  the  carriage 
low;  we  Gtti  get  there  before  the  heat :  and  we  need 
not  come  home  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  We 
will  fill  ifae  carriage  with  fruit  and  flowers  for  the 
abbem.     May  I  order  the  carriage  ?  "^ 

Le  Boaquet  was  only  twelve  miles  off.  They 
arrived  when  ifae  cultivators  were  settling  to  their 
work  after  breakfast.  It  was  now,  as  on  every 
inner  oooasioD,  a  perplexity,  an  embarrassment  to 
Euphroajne,  that  the  negroes  lost  all  their  gaiety, 
aKi  moat  of  their  civility,  in  the  presence  of  her 
grandfather.  She  could  hardly  wonder,  when  she 
witoesaed  this,  at  his  intolerance  of  the  very  men- 
tkai  of  the  blacks,  at  his  ridicule  of  all  that  she 
efer  told  him  about  them,  from  her  own  observa- 
tioB.  When  she  was  in  any  other  company,  she 
aaw  them  merry,  active,  and  lavish  of  their  kindness 
and  politeDeM;  and  whenever  this  occurred,  she 
p— Tffwdi¥^  herself  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken 
the  last  time  she  and  M.  Revel  were  at  Le  Bosquet, 
and  tbat  they  ought  to  go  again  soon.  The  next 
cine  they  went,  there  was  the  same  gloom,  listless- 
ueMf  and  avoidance  on  the  part  of  the  negroes ; 
tbe  aune  care  on  her  grandfather's  that  she  should 
stir  a  step  without  the  escort  of  Pierre  or  the 
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agent.  He  would  not  even  let  her  go  with  Portia, 
tlie  dairy-woman,  to  gather  eggs ;  nor  with  litfle 
Sully,  to  see  liis  baby-brotlier.  She  made  up  her 
mind  that  this  was  alt  wrong, — that  all  parties' 
would  have  been  more  amiable  and  happy,  if  there 
had  been  the  same  freedom  and  confidence  thai  she 
saw  on  other  esiates.  Poor  girl !  she  little  knew 
what  was  in  all  minds  but  her  own, — what  ncoU 
lections  of  the  lash  and  the  stocks,  and  hiingw  and 
imprisonment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  horrors 
of  that  August  night  on  the  other.  She  little' 
knew  how  generally  it  was  supposed  that  she  owed 
it  to  the  grandfather  whom  she  loved  so  much  that 
she  Was  the  solitary  orphan  whom  every  one  pH«L 
It  was,  as  Euphrosyne  had  said,  a  splendid  day; 
and  all  went  well.  M.  lievel  would  not  go  out 
much  :  but  as  he  sat  in  the  shaded  room,  looking 
forth  upon  the  lawn,  the  agent  satisfied  him  with 
accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  estate,  the  fine 
promise  of  the  cacao  walks,  and  the  health  ud 
regular  conduct  of  the  negroes.  Euphratyoe 
showed  herself  from  time  to  time,  now  in  the  nidit 
of  a  crowd  of  children,  now  with  a  lap-full  of  eggit, 
and  then  with  a  basket  of  fruit.  In  honour  of  the' 
master  and  young  mistress,  the  dinner  was  very 
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superb^  and  far  too  long;  so  that  the  day  had 
slipped  away  before  Euphrosyne  felt  at  all  disposed 
to  return.  She  was  glad  that  the  agent  was  en- 
gagjed  in  a  deep  discussion  with  his  employer  when 
the  qarriage  came  round ;  so  that  she  was  able  to 
make  ooe  more  short  circuit  in  the  twilight  while 
they  were  settling  their  point 

I'he  gentlemen  were  talking  over  the  two  late  pro- 
clamations,—L'Ouverture's  and  H^douville's.  The 

agent  wished  that  Hedouville  had  never  come, 
imthcr  than  that  he  should  have  set  afloat  the 

elements  of  mischief  contained  in  his  proclamation. 

^.  Bevel  could  not  believe  that  a  Commissary, 

sent  out  for  the  very  purpose  of  regulating  such 

saattcrs^  oould  have  got  very  far  wrong  upon  them  ; 

and  bendes,  the  proclamation  had  never  been  issued. 

Meva*  formally  issued,  the  agent  said  ;  but  it  had 
drculated  from  hand  to  hand  of  those  who 
interested  in  its  provisions.  Some  were,  at 
tl|at  moment,  preparing  to  act  upon  it ;  and  he 
taared  that  mischief  might  come  of  it  yet.     It  was 

ttruin  that  L'Ouverture  knew  more  about  claims 

■»  » 

to  deserted  estates,  and  about  the  proper  regulations 
as  to. tillage,  than  any  novice  from  France  could 
know  ;  and  it  was  no  less  certain  that  he  was  ever 
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more  eager  to  gratify  the  whites  than  the  blackc. 
It  would  have  been  by  far  the  wisest  plan  to  Icavr 
that  class  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
understood  them  best :  and,  if  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  the  government  at  home  would  yet  rue 
Hcdouville's  rashness  in  acting  without  so  mut^  as 
consuliing  L'Ouverture.  M.  Kevel  was  so  amazed 
at  finding  that  L'Ouverture  was  not  only  wor- 
shipped by  romantic  young  ladies  and  freed  negroes, 
but  approved  and  confided  in  by  such  practical  and 
interested  whites  as  his  own  agent,  that  be  coa\d 
only  say  agam  what  he  said  every  day, — that  the 
world  was  turned  upside  down,  and  that  beexpmcd 
to  be  stripped,  before  he  died,  of  Le  Bosquet,  and  of 
everything  else  that  he  had ;  so  that  his  poor  child 
would  lie  left  dependent  on  the  charity  of  France. 
To  this  the  agent  replied,  as  usual,  that  the  pro- 
perty had  never  before  been  bo  secure,  nor  i!" 
estate  so  prosperous;  and  that  all  would  f^  well 
only  the  government  at  home  would  employ  comp 
tent  people  to  write  its  proclamations. 

"  Where  is  this  child  ?"  cried  M.  Bevd  at  \a-i 
"  1  am  always  kept  waiting  by  evcri,i>.n(\       i 
dark  already,  and  the  carnage  has  Ki 
this  hour.     Where  is  she  ?" 
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*'  Mademoiselle  is  in  the  carriage/'  said  Pierre 
from  the  hall.  *^  I  made  Prince  light  the  lamps, 
tbcmgfa  he  thinks  we  shall  not  want  them.*^ 

**Come,  come,  let  us  lose  no  more  time,"  said 
M.  Revel,  as  if  every  one  had  not  been  waiting  for 


Euphrosyne  jumped  from  the  carriage,  where  she 
had  been  packing  lier  basket  of  eggs,  her  fruit*  and 
her  flowers,  so  that  they  might  be  out  of  her  grand- 
fittber^s  way.  He  could  not  admire  any  of  them, 
and  found  them  all  in  his  way,  while  the  road  lay 
nader  the  dark  shadow  of  the  groves  on  the  estate. 
He  cast  anxious  glances  among  the  tall  stems  on 
viiich  the  carriage  lamps  cast  a  passing  gleam.  He 
■mttered  a  surly  good-night  to  the  negroes  who 
held  open  the  gates ;  but,  when  the  last  of  these 
swung  to,  when  the  carriage  issued  upon  the  high 
road,  and  the  plain  lay,  though  dim  in  the  star- 
Eght,  yet  free  and  lovely  to  the  eye,  while  the  line 
of  grey  tea  was  visible  to  the  left,  the  old  man's 
qnrits  seemed  to  rise.  It  was  seldom  that  he  quitted 
the  town  :  and  when  he  did,  and  could  throw  off  his 
cares,  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  reviving  were 
the  influeDces  of  the  country. 

*«  It  is  a  lovely  night,  really,"'  said  he.     *'  If  you 
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evergotoPariBiiiiydear,you  will  miss tliustar-Ugfat. 
There  the  stars  seem  to  have  shrunk  avray  from 
you,  a  myriad  of  miles.  Let  those  flowers  be,  child. 
Why  limy  not  I  have  the  pleasure  of  smelling 
them  ?  There  !  Let  them  lie.  Who  would  beliete 
that  that  sea,  which  looks  so  quiet  now,  will  be 
rolling  and  dashing  upon  the  beach  in  November, 
as  if  it  meant  to  swallow  up  the  plain  ?  How  it 
seems  to  sleep  in  the  star-light !  You  found  litthi 
Sully  grown,  my  dear,  I  dare  say." 

"  O  yes,  but  more  glad  to  see  us  than  ever.  He 
had  to  show  me  how  he  could  read,  and  how  be  had 
been  allowed  to  put  a  new  leg  (o  the  master's  dnk 
at  the  school.  Sully  will  make  a  good  carpenter,  1 
think.  He  is  going  to  make  a  box  for  me  :  and  be 
declares  the  ants  shall  never  get  through  it,  at  the 
hinge,  or  lid,  or  anywhere.  How  the  people  are- 
singing  all  about !  I  love  lo  bear  them.  Prioca 
drives  so  fast  that  we  shall  be  home  too  soon.  C 
shall  be  quite  sorry  to  be  in  the  streets  again." 

It  seemed  as  if  Prince  had  heard  her,  fat,  if* 
another  moment,  he  was  certainly  chcdung  bi> 
horses,  and  their  Speed  gradually  relaxed. 

"  He  must  have  driven  us  fast  indeed,"  said  M. 
Revel.     "  Look  at  the  li^tt  of  the  town,— bow 
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near    thej  are!     Are  those   the  lights   of   the 
town? 

'*  I  should  have  looked  for  them  more  to  the 
kft,^  Euphrosjrne  replied.  ^  Let  us  ask  Pierre. 
We  eannot  possibly  have  lost  our  wav." 

IHerre  rode  up  to  the  carriage  window,  at  the 
Boment  that  Prince  came  to  a  full  stop. 

'*  We  do  not  know,"^  said  Louis,  the  black  foot- 
man, who  was  beside  Prince, — ^'^  we  do  not  know 
^hat  those  lights  can  mean.      They  seem  to  be 
^lioviDg,  and  towards  this  way.**" 

**  I  think  it  is  a  body  of  people,*'  said  Pierre.  ^  I 
fe*r  so,  sir.** 

^We  had  better   go  back,"  said  EuphrosvDe. 
**  I^*ct  us  go  back  to  Le  Bosquet." 

••  Forward  !  Forward  T  cried  M.  Revel,  like  one 

"Otitic.    •*  Why  do  you  stand  still,  you  rascal  ?     I 

^H  drive  myself,  if  you  do  not  push  on.     Drive 

****— drive  like  the  devil, — like  what  you  all  are," 

"^  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

**  Surely  we  had  better  go  back  to  Le  Bosquet.'*' 

**  No,  no,  you  little  fool,"  cried  the  agonized  old 

■tti,  grasping  hold  of  her,  and  dragging  her  towards 

hmdf. 

Louis  shouted  from  the  box,  as  Prince  lashed 
roh,  II.  H 
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his  horses  oDwards,  "  We  shall  be  ia  the  midst  of 
them,  sir,  this  way." 

"Drive  on,"  was  still  the  commaDd.  "  Dri»e 
through  everything  to  get  home  '."  As  he  clasped 
his  amis  round  Euphrosyne,  and  pressed  her  so 
closely  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe,  lieaping  his 
cloak  upon  her  head,  she  heard  and  fell  him  mur- 
muring to  himsetr, 

"  To  Le  Bosquet!  No,  indeed!  anywhere  but 
there!  Once  at  home  . . .  She  once  safe  . .  .  and 
then  .  .  ." 

Euphrosyne  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  little 
of  what  appeared, — to  know  something  of  what  to 
expect.  Once  or  twice  she  struggled  to  raise  bcf 
head ;  but  this  only  made  the  convulsive  dsfp' 
closer  than  Iwfore,  All  she  knew  was,  that  PSciw 
or  the  men  on  the  box  seemed  to  speak,  fnitn  li0ie> 
to  time ;  for  the  passionate  "  Drive  wi  ! "  "  Fof^ 
ward  !"  was  repeated.  She  also  funcitd  that  ther 
must  at  last  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd:  furtbemo' 
tion  of  the  carriage  seemed  to  be  interrupted  b]r  a 
Bort  of  bustling  on  either  ade.  Her  heart  b<«t  w 
tumultuously,  however,  and  tlie  sense  of  suffbcation 
was  so  strong,  thnt  she  was  sure  of  nothing  bat  thai 
slie  felt  as  if  dying.     Once  more  Uie  struggled  for 
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air.   At  the  same  momenty  her  grandfitther  started, 

almost  bounded  from  his  seat,  and  relaxed  bis 

laold  of  her.  She  thought  she  had  heard  fire-arms. 
Sfie  raised  her  head;  but  all  was  confu^oo.  There 
^^ms  smoke,— there  was  the  glare  of  torches, — there 
la^flM  a  multitude  of  shining  black  faces,  and  her 
S^^<4Uidfather  lying  back,  as  if  asleep,  in  the  comer  of 
*fc«  carriage. 

•*  Drive  on !  '^  she  heard  Pierre  cry.  The  whip 
:ked,  the  horses  plunged  and  scrambled,  and  in 
moment  broke  through  the  crowd.  The 
J^Uing,  the  lights,  the  smoke,  were  left  behind ; 
"^  sir  blew  in  fresh ;  and  there  was  only  calm  star- 
^'Sfct  without,  as  before. 

The  old  man's  hand  fell  when  lifted.     He  did 
^^^  move  when  she  stroked  his  cheek.     He  did  not 
**^<nrer  when  she  spoke.     She  put  her  hand  to  his 
**^head,  and  it  was  wet. 

**  Kerre  !  Pierre  !*"  she  cried,  "  he  is  shot !  he 
is  dead!" 

*'  I    feared    so,     Mademoiselle.      Drive    on, 
PriDce.*" 

Id  an  inconceivably  short  time,  they  were  at  their 
own  door.  Pierre  looked  into  the  carriage,  felt  his 
mastei^s  wrist  and  heart,  spoke  softly  to  Prince,  and 

H  2 
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CHAPTER  X 


A  lover'*s  love. 


This  new  violence  had  for  its  object  the  few- 
whites  who  were  rash  and  weak  enough  to  insist  on 
the  terms  of  Hedouville's  intended  proclamation, 
instead  of  abiding  by  that  of  L'Ouverture.     The 
cultivators  on  the  estates  of  these  whites  left  work, 
rather  than  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  virtual 
slavery.     Wandering  from  plantation   to  planta- 
tion, idle  and  discontented,  they  drew  to  themselves 
others  who,  from  any  cause,  were  also  idle  and  dis- 
contented. They  exasperated  each  other  with  tales, 
old  and  new,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  whites.     Still, 
fiinher  mischief  might  have  been   prevented   by 
due  vigilance  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  him  in 
^hoie    charge    the    town    and    district    of    Cap 
Fran^jg  now  lay.     Stories,  however,  passed  from 
""•^wth  to  mouth  respecting  General  Moyse — anec- 
"otes  of  the  words  he  had  dropped  in  dislike  of  the 
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^^^    Uutll 


whites — of  the  prophecies  be  bad  uttered  of  tiUR 
vWileDce  before  the  old  mssters  would  be  tanght 
their  oev  place, — mmoois  like  these  spread,  till  iht 
gaUserv^  mob  at  tength  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  town,  as  if  to  tij  hov  far  ther  might  ga 
They  went  as  &r  as  the  gates,  having  niurdereil 
BOnc  few  of  the  obfwxious  masters,  either  hi  their  ' 
own  houses,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Revel,  wtwre 
ther  hafipefied  to  meet  them. 

Ob  the  Haut-du-Cap  they  etu»untered  Geoefit 
Slojae,  comia^  out  against  them  with  soldiery.  At 
fim  be  looked  fierce;  and  the  insurants  b^an  la 
tUak  eadi  of  gettlDg  awaj  as  he  best  might.  But  in 
■  CevmcKDeittBtnoooe  seemed  to  know  bow  or  why, 
the  asfiect  of  afiirs  changed.  There  w&s  an  air  of 
imsDlutioo  about  the  Commander.  It  was  plain 
that  be  was  not  really  disposed  to  be  severe — thit 
he  bad  do  deadly  intentions  towards  those  he  came 
to  meet.  His  black  troops  caught  his  mood.  Some 
at  the  inhabiianU  of  the  town,  who  were  on  the 
watch  with  glasses  from  the  gates,  from  the 
churrhv^  and  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  afier- 
waids  testified  to  there  having  been  a  shaking  oT 
hands  and  other  amicable  gwturcs.  They  testified 
that  the  insurgenU  crowded  round  General  Movse, 
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and  gave,  at  one  time  cheers,  at  another  time  groans, 
evidently  on  a  signal  from  him.    No  prisoners  were 
made — thore  was  not  a  shot  fired.    The  General 
and  bis  soldiers  returned  into  the  town,  and  even 
into  their  quarters,  protesting  that  no  further  mis- 
duef  would  happen :  but  the  insurgents  remained 
on  the  heights  till  daylight ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
Ceding  themsdves  wholly  unprotected,  sent  off  ex- 
presses to  the  Commander-in-^hief,  and  watched, 
with  arms  loaded,  till  he,  or  one  of  his  more  trusts 
worthy  Generals,  should  arrive.     These  expresses 
Were  stopped  and  turned  back,  by  order  of  General 
Moyse,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  further  danger, 
mud  required  the  inhabitants  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
irances  of  protection.     Fortunately,   however, 
or  two  messengers  who  had  been  sent  off,  a  few 
bcMUv  before,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  reached  their 
destination,  while  General  Moyse  was  yet  on  the 
K^aut-du-Cap. 

The  first  relief  to  the  anxious  watchers  was  on 
^^ng  the  heights  gradually  cleared  at  sunrise. 
The  next  was  the  news  that  UOuverture  was  en- 
^og  the  town,  followed  by  the  ringleaders  from 
iimb^,  whom  he  was  bringing  in  as  prisoners.  He 
iad  proceeded  directly  to  the  scene  of  insurrection. 
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wiiere  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were  delivered  up  to 
him  at  his  first  bidding.  It  now  remained  to  be 
seen  what  he  would  do  with  those  within  the  town, 
high  or  low  in  office,  who  were  regarded  by  the  id- 
habitants  as  accessories. 

This  kind  of  speculation  was  not  abated  by  the 
sight  of  L'Ouverture,  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets.  Grave  as  his  countenance  usually  was, 
and  at  times  melancholy,  never  had  it  been  seen  so 
mournful  as  to-day.  Years  seemed  to  have  sunk 
down  upon  him  since  he  was  last  seen, — so  lately, 
that  the  youngest  prattler  in  Cap  had  not  ceased  to 
talk  of  the  day.  As  he  walked  liis  horse  through 
the  streets,  many  citizens  approached,  some  hutnUf 
to  ask,  others  eagerly  to  offer  information.  \N'illi 
all  these  last  he  made  appointments,  and  nxle  on. 
His  way  lay  past  &I.  Revel's  door ;  and  it  ha[>peiMd 
to  be  at  the  very  time  that  the  funeral  (an  affair  oT 
hurry  in  that  climate)  was  about  to  take  place, 
the  sight,  L'Ouverture  stopped,  opposite  the  door. 
When  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  he  took  off  hu  I 
hat,  and  remained  uncovered  till  it  moved  on,  ^ 
he  turned  his  horse,  and  followed  the  train  tn  tliel 
comer  of  the  street.  There  were  many  pre«aid 
who  saw  his  face,  and  by  whom   its  e<ipreHiun  n 
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deep  sorrow  was  never  afterwards  forgotten.  When 
be  again  turned  in  the  direction  of  Government- 
House,  he  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace^  as  if  his  pur- 
poses had  been  quickened  by  the  sight. 

His  aides,  who  had  been  dispersed  on  different 
emmds,  entered  the  town  by  its  various  avenues ; 
and  some  of  them  joined  him  in  the  Jesuits'"  Walk. 
At  the  gate  of  Government-House  he  was  received 
by  General  Moyse,  who  had  been  almost  the  last 
persoD  in  Cap  to  hear  of  his  arrival.     L*Ouverture 
idLDOwledged   his  military  greeting;    and   then, 
turning  to  his  aides,  said  in  a  calm  tone,  which  yet 
was  heard  half  way  down  the  Walk,  and  thence 
propagated  through  the  town,  as  if  by  echoes, 
•*  General  Moyse  is  under  arrest." 
As  Moyse  was  moving  off  towards  the  apart- 
BMnt  in  which  he  was  to  be  guarded,  he  requested 
in  mterview  with  the  Commander-in-chief. 

'^  After  your  business  with  the  court-martial  is 
^ODcluded,"  was  the  reply.  "  On  no  account  before." 
General  Moyse  bowed,  and   proceeded   to  his 
^pirtment 

For  some  hours  after,  there  was  every  indication 
^  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  in  Govemment- 
Boute.    Messengers  were  sent  to  Fort  Dauphin,  to 
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the  comtnanding  officer  at  LimW,  and  to  even- 
military  station  within  thirty  miles.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  garrison  of  Cap  to  be  kept  close 
within  their  quarters.  Not  a  man  was  to  be  allowed, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  pass  the  barrack-gates, 
which  were  well  guarded  by  the  CfHnmander-in- 
chieTs  own  guards,  till  troops  for  the  service  of  the 
town  could  arrive  from  Fort  Dauphin.  As  L'Ou- 
verture  was  clowted  with  his  secretary,  message 
after  message  was  reported  ;  letter  upon  letter  waa 
delivered  by  his  usher.  Among  these  messagn 
came,  at  length,  one  which  made  him  start. 

"  Mademoiselle  L'Ouverture  begs  to  be  permitted 
lo  see  General  Moyse." 

Before  he  could  reply,  a  note  by  another  mes- 
senger was  put  into  his  hands. 

"  I  implore  you  to  let  me  see  Movse.  I  da  a 
aik  to  see  you.  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  will  dislui 
no  one.  Only  give  me  an  order  to  see  Muyse, — ( 
his  sake,  and  that  of  your  unhappy, 

"Gkkifbbo*." 

Toussaint  left  the  room,  and  was  but  too  in 
directed  by  the  countenances  of  his  scn'snls  to  tl 
room    where  Gdnifr^de    was  lying,  with  her  fnc^ 
hidden,  upon  a  sofa.     Denis  was  standing,  tikn' 
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at  a  window  which  overlooked  the  Walk.     Both 
were  covered  with  dust  from  their  journey. 

Gdiifride  looked  up,  on  hearing  some  one  enter. 
When  she  saw  that  it  was  her  father,  she  again 
her  face  in  the  cushions,  saying  only, 
O,  why  did  you  come  ?" 
**  Nay,  my  child^  why  did  you  come  ?    How — 
why—" 

^I  always  know,"  said  she,  ^when  misery  is 
near :  and  where  misery  is,  there  am  I. — Do  not  be 
aogry  witli  Denis,  father.     I  made  him  come.** 

**  I  am  angry  with  no  one,  G^nifrede.  I  am  too 
much  grieved  to  be  angry.  I  am  come  to  take  you 
to  Moyse.  I  cannot  see  him  myself,  at  present : 
but  I  will  take  you  to  the  door  of  the  salon  where 
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he  18. 

**  The  salon  !^  said  G^nifr^e,  as  if  relieved. 
She  had  probably  imagined  him  chained  in  a  cell, 
rrhis  one  word  appeared  to  alter  the  course  of 
ideas.  She  glanced  at  her  travel-soiled  dress, 
hesitated.  Her  father  said, 
I  will  send  a  servant  to  you.  Refresh  yourself; 
in  half-an4iour  I  will  come  again.'*'' 
When  he  rejoined  her,  she  was  still  haggard  and 
Agitated,  but  appeared  far  less  wretched  than  before. 
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"  G^aifr^de  ! "  cried  Moyse,  as  she  entered,  aod 
leaned  against  the  wall,  unalile  to  go  funber. 
"GtSnifrede!  And  was  not  ihat  your  father  who 
admitted  you  F  O,  call  him,  G^nifr^e  I  Call 
hiiu  back  !  I  must  see  him.  If  you  ask  him,  he 
will  come.     Call  him  back,  G^nifr^de !  ~ 

"  If  yoii  are  engaged,  Moys^"  said  she,  in  a 
sickening  voice,  "  if  I  am  in  your  way,  I  will  go." 

"  No,  no,  my  love.  But  I  must  see  your  father. 
EveryUiing  may  depend  upon  it," 

*'  I  will  go, — as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  beginning  to  sink  to  the  floor. 

"  You  shall  not  go,  my  love, — my  Geniffide,' 
cried  Jloyse,  supporting  her  to  a  sofa.  "  I  did  do* 
know, — I  little  thought  .  .  .  Are  you  all  here?" 

"No. — I  came  to  see  you,  Moyse.  I  told  you 
bow  it  would  be  if  we  ]>arted." 

"  And  how  will  it  be,  love?  " 

"  O,  how  can  you  make  me  say  it  ?  How  can 
jou  make  me  think  it  ?" 

"  Why,  G^nifrtde,  you  cannot  suppose  anything 
very  serious  will  happen.    What  frightens  you  so? 
Once  more,  I  ask  you  (he  old  question  that  we 
must  both  be  weary  of— what  frightens  you  »?"" 
'What  frightens  me!"  she  r^ieated,  with  a 
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bewildored  look  in  his  face.  ^Were  we  not  to 
have  been  married  as  soon  as  you  were  relieved 
from  your  command  here  ?  And  are  you  not  a 
prisoner,  waiting  for  trial,^and  that  trial  for — for 
— ^for  your  life  ?  " 

**  Never  believe  so,  G^nifrMe  !  Have  they  not 
told  you  that  the  poor  blacks  behaved  perfectly 
wdl,  from  the  moment  they  met  me  ?  They  did 
Dot  do  a  single  act  of  violence  after  I  went  to  thenu 
Not  a  hand  was  raised  when  they  had  once  seen  me ; 
and  after  I  had  put  them  into  good-humour^  they 
all  went  to  their  homes." 

**  O,  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  really  so  ?  But  you  said 
Just  now,  that  everything  depended  on  your  seeing 
my  father." 

**  To  a  soldier  his  honour,  his  professional  stand- 

***&  are  everything ^ 

Seeing  a  painful  expression  in  Genifrede'^s  face, 

b^  explained  that  even  his  private  happiness,—  the 

pv>osperity  of  his  love,  depended  on  his  professional 

^^cmour  and  standing.     She  must  be  as  well  aware 

^^  himself  that  he  was  now  wholly  at  her  father's 

^^^ercy,  as  regarded  all  his  prospects  in  life ;  and 

^t  this    would   justify  any    eagerness    to    see 
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*'  At  hii  iDcrcy,'  repeated  Genifride ;  "  «nd  ht  l» 
mnrifuL     He  6txa  acta  of  mercy  ercry  day." 

"  True, — true.  You  see  now  you  were  too 
Kuch  ■lanned.*' 

"  But,  Moii'se,  bow  came  you  to  need  his  mercj? 
But  two  days  ago  bow  pnmd  he  was  of  you !  md 
Ob!  Moyse,  when  you  knew  wtal 
i  oa  these  few  days  how  could  ycm  ful  T 

"  How  was  it  that  he  put  me  into  an  office  that  I 
wag  not  6t  for?     He  should  have  seen  ....." 

**  Then  let  us  leave  him,  and  all  these  aSrii* 
which  make  us  so  miserable.  Let  us  go  to  your 
Cuher.     He   will  let  US  live   at  St. 


&I(^-9e  shook  his  bead,  saying  that  there 
no*  whites  at  St.  Domingo  than  in  any  other  pan 
of  the  island;  and  the  plain  truth  was,  he  ooaM 
Dot  HTe  wbere  there  were  whites. 

"  How  was  it  then  that  you  pleased  my  &tli« 
■o  much  wben  H^douvilte  went  away  ?  He  < 
pered  to  me,  in  the  piazza  at  Pongaudin,  that,  Best 
to  himself,  you  saved  the  town, — that  many  wteia 
owed  tbeir  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  you." 

"  I  repent,-  cried   Mo^-se,  bitterly,  "  I  repent  of 
my  deeds  of  Uiat  day.     I  repent  that  any  i 
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ever  owed  me  gratitude.    I  thank  God!  I  have 
ibaken  them  off,  like    the  dust  from   my  feet 
Thank  God  I  the  whites  are  all  cursing  me  now ! " 
•*  What  do  you  mean  ?     How  was  it  all  ?  "  cried 
G6iifrede^  fearfully. 

^When  Hidouville  went  away,  my  first  desire 
ivai  to  distinguish  myself,  that  I  might  gain  you, 
as  your  father  promised.  This  prospect,  so  near 
and  so  bright,  dazzled  me  so  that  I  could  not  see 
black  fiices  from  white.  For  the  hour,  one  passion 
put  the  other  out" 

^  And  when how  soon  did  you  begin  to 

ferget  me  ?  "  asked  G^nifr^e,  sorrowfully. 

^  I  have  never  forgotten  you,  love, — not  for  an 

boor,  in  the  church   among  the  priests, — in  the 

^uare  among  the  soldiers,  any  more  than  here  as 

^  prisoner.     But  I  thought  my  point  was  gained 

^hen  your  father  stooped  from  his  horse,  as  he  rode 

tway,  and  told  me  there  would  be  joy  at  home  on 

Waring  of  my  charge.     I  doubted  no  more  that  all 

Was  safe.     Then  I  heard  of  the  insufferable  insolence 

rfsorae  of  the  whites,  out  at  Limb^, — acting  as  if 

H^ouville  was  still  here  to  countenance  them.     I 

anr  exultation  on  account  of  this  in  all  the  white 

I  met  in  Cap.     The  poor  old  wretch  Revel, 
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when  my  officers  and  I  met  his  carriage,  stared  at 
me  through  his  spectacles,  and  laughed  in  my  face 
as  if . . .  ." 

"Was  his  grandchild  with  him?  She  was?— 
Then  he  was  laughing  at  some  of  her  prattle. 
Nothing  else  made  him  even  smile." 

"  It  looked  as  if  he  was  ridiculing  me  and  my 
function.  I  was  growing  more  angry  every  hour, 
when  tidings  came  of  the  rising  out  at  LimW.  1 
knew  it  was  forced  on  by  the  whites.  I  knew  the 
mischief  was  begun  by  H^ouville,  and  kept  up  by 
bis  countrymen ;  and  was  it  to  be  e:^pected  that  I 
should  draw  the  sword  for  them  against  our  own 
people  ?     Could  I  have  done  so,  G^nifrfede  ?  " 

"  Would  not  my  father  have  restored  peace 
without  drawing  the  sword  at  all  ?" 

*'  That  was  what  I  did.  I  went  out  to  meet  the 
insurgents;  and  the  moment  they  saw  that  the 
whites  were  not  to  have  theit  own  way,  ihcr 
returned  to  quietness,  and  to  their  homes.  Not 
another  blow  was  struck." 

"  And  the  murderers, — what  did  you  do  with 
them  ?" 

Moyse  was  silent  fur  a  moment,  and  then  rr- 
plied: — 
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Thoee  may  deal  with  them  who  dedre  to  live 
aide-by-iide  with  whites.  As  for  me,  I  quarrel 
with  none  who  avenge  our  centuries  of  wrong.*^ 

^  Would  to  God  my  father  had  known  that  this 
was  in  your  heart !  You  would  not  then  have  been 
a  wretched  prisoner  here.  Moyse,  the  moment  you 
are  free,  let  us  fly  to  the  momes.  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be,  if  we  parted.  You  will  do  as  I  wish 
hcDceforward :  you  will  take  me  to  the  momes." 

^  My  love,  where  and  how  should  we  live  there  ? 
In  a  cave  of  the  rocks,  or  roosting  in  trees  ?** 

**  People  do  live  there, — not  now,  perhaps,  under 
my  father^s  government :  but  in  the  old  days,  run- 
aways did  live  there.^ 

^  So  you  would  institute  a  new  race  of  banditti, 
onder  your  father's  reign  !  How  well  it  will  sound 
m  the  First  G>nsurs  council-chamber,  that  the 
ddest  daughter  of  the  ambitious  Commander-in- 
chief  is  the  first  bandit's  wife  in  the  momes !  " 

^  Let  them  say  what  they  will :  we  must  have 
peace,  Moyse.  We  have  been  wretched  too  long. 
Oh,  if  we  could  once  be  up  there,  hidden  among 
the  rocks,  or  sitting  among  the  fems  in  the  highest 
of  those  valleys,  with  the  very  clouds  between  us 
and  this  weary  world  below, — never  to  see  a  white 
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face  more !  Then,  at  hist,  we  could  lie  at  peace. 
Everywhere  else  we  are  beset  with  this  enemy. 
They  are  in  the  streets,  in  the  churches,  on  tlie 
plain.  We  meet  them  in  the  shade  of  the  woods, 
and  have  to  pass  them  basking  on  the  sca-shote. 
There  is  no  peace  but  high  up  in  the  aiomes,— loo 
high  for  the  wild  beast,  and  the  reptile,  and  llie 
while  man." 

"  The  white  man  mounts  as  high  as  the  eagle's 
nest,  G^nifrfide.  You  will  not  be  safe,  even  there, 
from  the  traveller  or  the  philosopher,  climbiog  lo 
measure  the  mountain,  or  observe  the  stars." 
But  while  we  are  talking  of  the  free  and  breeif 
heights ,  . ." 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,"  said  Gtnifrtde,  inoun» 
fully.  '*  But  soon,  very  soon,  we  can  go.  VitiJ 
do  you  look  so?  You  said  there  was  ao  fear..- 
that  nothing  serious  could  happen  .  . .  DothiiV 
more  than  disgrace ;  and  for  each  other's  sake,  R 
can  defy  disgrace.  Can  we  not,  Moyse?  Wbf 
do  not  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Disgrace,  or  death,  or  anything.  Even  iloillii 
G^nifrede.  Yes, — I  said  what  was  not  truft  Thtj 
will  not  let  me  nut  hut  to  my  death.  IX>no(>hiMl- 
der  so,  my  love :  they  shall  not  part  un.     IVj 
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ahftU  not  rob  me  of  everything.  You  did  well  to 
oome,  love.  If  they  had  detmned  you,  and  I  had 
had  to  die  with  8uch  a  last  thought  as  that  you 
lenuuned  to  be  comforted,  sooner  or  later,  by  an- 
other,— ^to  be  made  to  forget  me  by  a  more  pros- 
perous lover, — O  God  !  I  should  have  been  mad  P 

•*  You  are  mad,  Moyse^"  cried  G^nifrJde,  shrink- 
ing from  him  in  terror.  ^^  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
you  say.  I  love  another ! — they  kill  you  !  It  is 
all  false !  I  will  not  hear  another  word ;  —  I 
wiUgow'* 

To  go  was,  however,  beyond  her  power.  As  she 
sank  down  again,  trembling,  Moyse  said,  in  the  im- 
perious tone  which  she  both  loved  and  feared  : — 

*^  I  am  speaking  the  truth  now.  I  shall  be  tried 
to-night  before  a  Court-martial,  which  will  embody 
your  father's  opinion  and  will.  They  will  find  me 
a  traitor,  and  doom  me  to  death  upon  the  Place. 
I  must  die, — but  not  on  the  Place, — and  you  shall 
die  with  me.  In  one  moment,  we  shall  be  beyond 
their  power.  You  hear  me,  Genifrede?  I  know 
you  bear  me,  though  you  do  not  speak.  I  can 
direct  you  to  one,  near  at  hand,  who  prepares  the 
red  water,  and  knows  me  well.  I  will  give  you  an 
order  for  red  water  enough  for  us  both.     You 
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will  come, — your  father  will  not  refuse  our  jiMnt 
request, — you  will  come  to  me  as  soon  as  the  trial 
is  over ;  and  then,  love,  we  will  never  be  parted 
more," 

G^nifrede  sat  long  with  her  face  hidden  on  her 
lover's  shoulder,  speechless.  After  repeated  en- 
treaties that  she  would  say  one  word,  Moysc  raistd 
her  up,  and,  looking  in  her  face,  said  aulhoriia- 
tively, 

"  You  will  do  as  I  say,  Genifrede?" 
"  Moyse,  I  dare  not.  No,  no,  I  dare  not  l  Ifi 
when  we  are  dead,  you  should  be  dead  lo  me  tw' 
And  how  do  we  know  ?  If,  the  very  next  momo!', 
I  should  see  only  your  dead  body  with  my  own,— 
if  you  should  be  snatched  away  somewhere,  am  1 
should  be  alone  in  some  wide  place, — if  I  shouU 
be  doomed  lo  wander  in  some  dreadful  nff^ 
calling  upon  you  for  ever,  and  no  answer  1  0"  ■ 
Moyse,  we  do  not  know  what  fearful  things  ■" 
beyond.  I  dare  not; — no,  no,  1  dare  not!  D^ 
not  be  angry  with  me,  Moyse  ! " 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  ready  to  live  mi 
with  me." 

"  And  so  I  am, — ready  to  live  anywhere,  i 
how, — ready  to  die,  if  only  we  could  be  sure  .  . 
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Oh !  if  joo  oouU  only  tell  me  there  is  nothing  be- 
jond  •  •  •" 

<<  I  hare  Httk  doubt,"  said  Moyse,  ^  that  death 
IS  really  what  it  is  to  our  eyes, — an  end  of  evefy« 
ttung." 

**  Do  you  think  so?  If  you  could  only  assure 
Me  of  that  •  •  •  But,  if  you  were  really  quite 
certMO  of  that,  would  you  wish  me  to  die 
too?" 

**  Wish  it  I  You  must, — ^you  shall,^— <aied  he, 
ptMooately.  **You  are  mine, — mine  for  ever; 
sad  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Do  not  you  see^ — do 
lot  jou  feel,^  he  said,  moderating  his  tone,  "  that 
)Qa  will  die  a  slow  death  of  anguish,  pining  away, 
hm  the  moment  that  cursed  firing  in  the  Place 
Mkes  upon  your  ear ;  You  cannot  live  without 
Wy — ^you  know  you  cannot ; — and  you  shall  not 
be  by  any  other  love  than  mine.  This  little 
%i,"  said  he,  producing  a  small  carved  ivory  ring 
[Aom  his  pocket-book,  **  this  little  sign  will  save 
llMi  from  the  anguish  of  a  thousand  sleepless 
{hts,  from  the  wretchedness  of  a  thousand  days 
despair.  Take  it.  If  shown  at  No.  9,  in  the 
le  Espagnole,  in  my  name,  you  will  receive  what 
D  auffice  for  us  both.     Take  it,  G^nifrede." 
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She  took  ihe  ring,  but  it  presently  dropped  from 
her  powerless  hands. 

"  You  do  not  care  for  inc,"  said  Moyae,  bilterlj- 
"  You  aro  like  all  women.  You  love  id  fair 
wcnther,  and  would  have  us  give  up  everything  far 
you;  and  when  the  hurriuane  coines,  you  will  fly 
to  shelter,  and  shut  out  your  lover  into  ibe 
storm." 

GSnifrede  was  too  wretched  to  remind  her  lover 
what  was  the  character  of  his  love.  It  did  not} 
indeed,  occur  to  her.     She  spoke,  however: 

"  If  you  hod  remembered,  Moyse,  what  a  coward 
I  am,  you  would  have  done  differently,  and  not 
have  made  me  so  wretched  as  I  now  am.  Why  did 
you  not  bid  me  bring  the  red  water,  without  sayinf 
what  it  was,  and  what  for?  If  you  had  put  it 
my  lips — if  you  had  not  given  me  a  moment  1» 
fancy  what  is  to  come  afterwards,  I  would  I 
drunk  it — 0  !  so  thankfully  !  But  dow — I 
not,'" 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  live  without  mc." 

"  Yea,  I  am,     I  am  afraid  of  living,  of  dyio 
of  everything." 

**  You  once  asked  me  about  ..." 

"  I  remember — about  your  »pirit  coming,'* 
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Suppose  it  should  come,  angry  at  your  failing 
me  in  my  last  desire.** 

'•  Why  did  you  not  kill  me  ?  You  know  I 
should  have  been  thankful.  I  wish  the  roof  would 
fall,  and  bury  us  now." 

She  started,  and  shrieked  when  she  heard  some 
one  at  the  door.  It  was  her  father'*s  servant,  who 
told  her  that  Madame  Dessalines  had  arrived,  and 
that  L'Ouverture  wished  her  to  come  and  receive 
her  friend.  The  servant  held  the  door  open,  so 
that  there  was  opportunity  only  for  another  word. 

**  Remember,"  said  Moyse,  "  they  are  not  to 
seduce  or  force  you  back  to  Pongaudin  to-day. 
Remember,  you  are  not  fit  to  travel. — Remember," 
be  again  said,  holding  up  the  ivory  ring,  and  then 
thrusting  it  into  her  bosom,  '^  you  come  to  me  as 
soon  as  the  trial  is  over.    I  depend  upon  you." 

He  led  her,  passive  and  silent,  to  the  door,  where 
be  kissed  her  hand,  &aying,  for  the  ear  of  any  one 
who  might  be  without,  ^^  For  once,  I  cannot  ac- 
eompany  you  further.  Tell  Madame  Dessalines 
that  I  hope  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  soon.'*'*  He 
added,  to  the  servant, 

**  See  that  Julien  is  at  Mademoiselle  L'^Ouver- 
ture's  orders,  till  I  need  his  services  myself." 
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The  man  bowed,  pleased,  as  most  persons  are, 
to  have  a  commission  to  discharge  for  a  prisoner. 
Before  he  had  closed  the  door,  G^nifrkle  was  in 
the  arms  of  Th€r^. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FAK68   OF    OFFICK. 

That  night,  Madame  Dessalines  was  alone  in  a 
dimly  lighted  apartment  of  Grovernment  House, — 
dimly  lighted  except  by  the  moon,  shining  in  full 
•t  the  range  of  windows  which  overlooked  the 
gardens,  so  as  to  make  the  one  lamp  upon  the  table 
Appear  like  a  yellow  taper.  For  most  of  the  long 
hmrs  that  she  had  sat  there,  Th^r^se  had  been 
^one.  Denis  had  entered,  before  his  departure 
'Hxnewarcls,  to  ask  what  tidings  he  was  to  carry  to 
PoDgaudin  from  her.  Father  Laxabon  had  twice 
appeared,  to  know  if  he  could  not  yet  see  G^nifr^de, 
^  offer  her  consolation ;  and  had  withdrawn,  when 
'^  found  that  G^nifr^e  was  not  yet  awake.  Ma- 
dame Dessalines'  maid  had  put  her  head  in  so  often 
M  to  give  her  mistress  the  idea  that  she  was  afraid 
U)  remain  anywhere  else ;  though  it  did  not  quite 
Boit  her  to  be  where  she  must  speak  as  little  as  pos- 

lou  II.  I 
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sible ;  and  that  little  only  in  whispers.  So  Th^rcsc 
hud  bet;n,  for  the  most  part,  alone  since  sunset. 
Her  work  was  <m  the  table,  and  she  occasionally 
took  lip  her  needle  for  a  few  minutes  ;  hut  it  was 
laid  down  at  the  slightest  noise  without ;  and  again 
and  again  she  rose,  either  to  listen  at  the  chamber- 
door  which  opened  into  the  apartment,  or  softly  to 
pace  the  door,  or  to  step  out  upon  the  balcony,  to 
refresh  her<«lf  with  looking  down  upon  the  csJni 
lights  and  still  shadows  of  the  gardens. 

In  the  centre  of  one  division  of  these  gardens 
was  a  fountain,  whose  waters,  after  springing  in  the 
air,  fell  into  a  wide  and  deep  reservoir,  from  whcnw 
were  supplied  the  trenches  which  kept  the  all«" 
green  and  fresh  in  all  but  the  very  hottest  week*  of 
the  year.  Four  ntraight  walks  met  at  lliis  fuuD- 
tflin, — walks  hedged  in  with  fences  of  ciirrtb 
geraniums,  and  lilac  jessamine.  I'hese  walke>  vc>r 
DOW  deserted.  Every  one  in  (he  house  »nd  in  the 
town  was  occupied  with  something  far  diflereut 
from  moonlight  stntlls,  for  pleasure  or  for  medium 
tion.  The  chequered  lights  and  shadows  lay  utu^ 
lurbed  by  ibe  foot  of  any  intruder.  The  mtien 
gleamed  as  they  rose,  and  s^uirkled  as  ihey  M  • 
^Mid  nv  hunian  voice,  in  discourse  or  id   laug^HTt 
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mingled  with  the  murmur  and  the  spla«(h.  I^ere 
Th^r^se  permitted  herself  the  indulgence  of  the 
tears  which  she  had  made  an  effort  to  conceal 
within. 

"  These  young  creatures  !"  thought  she.  *'  What 
t  lot !     They  are  to  be  parted,— wrenched  asunder 
by  death, — by  the  same  cause,  for  indulgence  of 
the  same  passion,  which  brought  Jacques  and  me 
together.      If  the  same  priest  were  to  receive  their 
confession  and  ours,  how  would  he  reconcile  the 
ways  of  God  to  them  and  to  us  ?     The  thought  of 
my  child  bums  at  my  heart,  and  its  last  struggle 
• . .  my  bosom  is  quivering  with  it  still.    For  this 
Jacques  took    me  to   his  heart,  and  I  have  ever 
Aloe  had, — alas  !  not  forgetfulness  of  my  child, — 
^  a  home,  and  the  good  fame  that  a  woman  can- 
not live  without,  and  the  love  of  a  brave  and  tender 
wt, — tender  to  me,  however  hard  to  those  we 
l^.    Jacques  lives  in  honour,  and  in  a  station  of 
<>oaiinand,   though   he  hates   the   whites  with    a 
]taioD  which  would  startle  Moyse  himself,— hates 
ttam  so  that  he  does  not  even  strive,  as  I  do,  to 
ffmember  that  they  are  human, — to  be  ready  to 
ghre  tbem  the  cup  of  cold  water  when  they  thirst, 
tmd  the  word  of  sympathy  when  they  grieve.     He 

I  2 
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would  rattler  dash  the  cup  from  iheir  parched  lips, 
and  laugh  at  their  woes.  Yet  Jacques  lives  ii 
peace  and  hunour  at  his  palace  at  St.  Marc,  or  i>,  ii 
war,  at  the  head  of  troops  that  would  die  for  him. 
while  this  poor  young  man,  a  mere  novice  in  the 
passion,— is  loo  likely  to  be  cast  out,  as  unworlliy 
to  live  among  ub  ; — among  us  who,  God  knows,  ore, 
in  this  regard,  more  guilty  than  he  1  The  lime 
may  come,  when  Gi'nifrcde's  first  passion  is  orer, 
when  I  may  tell  her  this.  Hark!  that  trumpet! 
The  court-martial  has  broken  up.  O  I  I  with  I 
could  silence  that  trumpet!  It  will  wak«n  ber- 
It  is  further  off .  .  .  and  further.  God  grant  die 
may  not  have  heard  it  I " 

She  stepped  in,  and  to  the  chamber-door,  aiw 
listened.  There  was  no  stir,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self that  hor  medicine  had  wrought  well,  Fmo 
the  window,  which  opened  on  one  of  the  court- 
yards, she  heard  the  shuflling  of  feet,  and  the  pil- 
ing by  of  many  persons.  She  dared  not  look  out; 
but  she  fell  certain  that  the  trial  was  over,  ibal  it* 
ofiicers  were  proceeding  to  their  quarters,  aix)  dx 
prisoner  to  his  solitude.  Her  heart  beat  »  >bit 
she  was  glad  to  return  to  her  seat,  and  covt^r  hf 
eyes  from   the   light.     Shu   was  startled   bjr  ttw 
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opening  of  the  door  from  the  corridor.  It  was 
L^Ouverture :  and  she  rose,  as  every  one  habitually 
did,  at  his  approach. 

^  Genifr^de  ?  "^  he  said,  anxiously,   as  he    ap- 
proached. 

Therese  pointed  to  the  chamber,  saying  softly, — 

**  She  is  there.    I  do  not  know  what  you  will 

think  of  the  means  I  have  taken  to  procure  her 

sleep.     But   she  was  so  shaken, — she  so  dreaded 

this  night!'' 

**  You  have  given  her  medicine.    Is  she  asleep  ?  " 
^  I  gave  her  henbane,  and  she  is  asleep.'' 
**  Is  there  a  chance  of  her  sleeping  till  noon  ?  " 
*^  If  she  be  not   disturbed.     I   have  carefully 
darkened  the  room.     What  has  been  done?"  she 
inquired,   looking  in   his  face.      Struck    with   its 
expression^  she  exclaimed,  *'  How  you  have  suf- 
fered!"* 

•*  Yes.     Life  is  bitter  to  those  whom  God  has 
chosen.     If  Moyse  did  but  know  it,  I  almost  envy 
him  his  rest." 
•*  Is  it  over,  then  ?    Is  he  dead  ?  " 
^  He  dies  at  sunrise.     You  think  G^nifrede  may 
•Icep  till  noon  ?  " 

Th^r^  could  not  reply,  an;l  he  proceeded,— 
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"  He  is  round  guilty,  and  seotwiccd.  Tlicre  was 
no  escape.     His  guilt  is  clear  as  noonday." 

"  No  escape  from  the  setileuce,"  said  Thm-se, 
eagerly.  "  But  there  is  room  for  mercy  yet,  Vou 
liuld  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  ihecolcmyi 
— a  power  like  that  of  God,  and  put  into  your  liaud 
by  Him." 

'■  A  [wwer  put  into  my  hand  by  Him.  and  there- 
fore to  be  justly  Used.  Moyse's  critne  IB  greol: 
and  mercy  to  liim  would  be  a  crime  in  me.  1  htft 
fault  enough  already  to  answer  fur  iii  this  buaJDCSil 
and  1  dare  not  sin  yet  further." 

"You  yourself  have  sinned!"  said  Tb^«. 
with  a  gleam  of  ho)K  in  her  countenance  and  tuoc. 

"  Yes.  J  ought  to  have  discerned  the  weakw» 
of  tilts  young  man.  I  ought  to  have  detected  A' 
pahsiuns  that  were  working  in  him.  I  was  niiJol 
by  one  great  and  prolonged  cflbrt  of  st-lf-contnil  i" 
him.  I  appointed  an  unworthy  officer  to  the  on 
of  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  whites.  Man)r  of 
them  are  gone  to  lay  their  deaths  to  my  chvgc  >» 
heaven.  All  I  can  now  do  in,  by  one  more  ddib. 
(would  to  God  it  were  my  own !)  to  save  ami  tn 
reassure  ihosc  who  are  left.  It  is  my  retributioa 
that  Moyse  must  die.     As  for  Paul,  »a  for  Gim- 
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frede^ — the  sin  of  the  brother  is  visited  upon  the 
brother, — ^the  sin  of  the  father  upon  the  child/^ 

"  But,*  said  Th6rise,  "  you  speak  as  if  you  had 
caused  the  innocent  to  be  destroyed.  Some  few 
harmless  ones  may  have  died  ;  but  the  greater 
number, — those  who  were  sought  by  the  sword*s 
point, — were  factious  tyrants, — enemies  of  your 
government,  and  of  your  race, — men  who  rashly 
brought  their  deaths  upon  themselves.  They  were 
passionate, — they  were  stubborn, — they  were  cruel." 

*•  True, — and  therefore  were  they  peculiarly 
under  my  charge.  I  have  guaranteed  the  safety  of 
the  whites ;  and  none  need  my  protection  so  much 
as  those  who  do  not,  by  justice,  obedience,  and  gen- 
tleness, by  gaining  the  g(X)d-will  of  their  neigh- 
bours, protect  tiiemselves." 

*'  But  Moyse  did  not  murder  any.  He  was  not 
even  present  at  any  death.*^ 

*'  It  has  just  been  proved  that,  while  he  knew 
that  slaughter  was  going  on,  he  took  no  measures 
to  stop  it«  The  ground  of  his  guilt  is  plain  and 
clear.  The  law  of  the  Revolution  of  St.  Domingo, 
•s  conducted  by  me,  is  ko  hetaliation.  Every 
breach  of  this  law  by  an  officer  of  mine  is  treason  ; 
and  every  traitor  to  the  whites  must  die." 
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"  Alas !  why  so  hnrah  now, — only  now  ?  You 
have  spared  the  guilty  before,  by  tens,  by  hun- 
dreds. Why  now  cause  all  this  misery  for  this  ooe 
young  life  p  " 

*'  Those  whom  T  have  spared  were  my  persoDRl 
foes ;  and  I  spared  them  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  their  separate  lives,  as  tor  the  suke  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  I  live  and  govern, — rcconciliii- 
tion  and  jjeace.  For  this  end  I  pardoned  them. 
For  this  end  I  condemn  Moyse." 

"  You  make  one  tremble,"  said  Ther^se,  shud- 
dering, "  for  one's  very  self.  What  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  Moyse  and  Genifrede  olooe 
that . .  ."'     She  stopped. 

"That  hate  the  whiles?  1  know  it,"  rqitiod 
Toussaint.  "  I  know  that  if  God  were  to  smite  tl 
among  us  who  bale  his  diildren  of  another  nee, 
there  would  be  mourning  in  some  of  the  brigbtot 
dwellings  of  our  land.  I  thank  God  that  no  eon- 
mission  to  smite  such  is  given  to  me." 

Tb^rise  was  silent. 

"  My  office  is,"  said  Toussaint,  *'  to  hottW 
those  (and  they  arc  to  be  found  in  ootl^:e9  ill 
through  the  island)  who  forgive  their  former  of^ 
pressors,  and  forget  their  own  wrongs.     Hen,  u 
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elsewhere,  we  may  take  our  highest  lesson  from  the 
lowliest  men.  My  office  is  to  honour  such.  As 
for  the  powerful,  and  those  who  think  themselves 
wise, — their  secret  feelings  towards  all  men  are 
between  themselves  and  Grod." 

'*  But  if  I  could  prove  to  you,  at  this  moment, 
that  Moyse^s  enmity  towards  the  whites  is  mild  and 
harmless, — his  passions  moderation,  compared  with 
the  tempest  in  the  breasts  of  some  whom  you  em- 
ploy and  cherish, — ^would  not  this  soften  you, — 
would  it  not  hold  your  hand  from  inflicting  that 
which  no  priest  can  deny  is  injustice  in  God  ?  " 

^*  I  leave  it  to  no  priest,  Th^rese,  but  to  God 

himself,  to  vindicate  his  own  justice,  by  working  as 

he  will  in  the  secret  hearts,  or  before  the  eyes  of 

inen.     He  may  have,  for  those  who  hate   their 

^Qemies,  punishments  too  great  for  me,  or  any  ruler, 

to  wield  ;  punishments,  to  which  the  prison  and  the 

bullet  are  nothing.     You  speak  of  the   tempest 

^thin  the  breast :  I  know  at  this  moment,  if  you 

do  not,  that  years  of  imprisonment,  or  a  hundred 

death-strokes,  are  mercy  compared  to  it     But  no 

tHore  of  this!   I  only  say,   Therese,  that  while 

Jacques  .  .  .*" 

"  Say  me,  too !  •* 

I  3 
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"  While  Jacques  and  you  secretly  bate,  I  have 
no  concern  with  it,  except  in  my  secret  heart.  Bui 
if  that  hatred,  be  it  more  or  less  than  that  of  this 
young  man,  should  interfere  with  my  duly  lo 
friend  or  foe,  you  see,  from  liis  fate,  that  I  have 
mercy  to  grant.  Jacques  is  my  friend  :  Moyse  wm 
to  have  been  my  son."" 

Neither  could  immediately  speak.  At  length, 
Toussaint  signed  once  mure  to  the  charober-dooc, 
and  once  more  said : — 

*'  GeuifrWe?" 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you, — somethiog  » 
show  you,"  replied  Th^rtse,  "  Her  sleep  or  stu- 
por came  u]mn  her  suddenly :  but  she  kept  a  iXroag 
grasp  upon  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  When  I W 
her  on  the  bed,  she  kept  her  hands  clasped,  cm 
upon  the  other,  there.  As  she  slepi  more  liean^i 
the  fingers  relaxed ;  her  hands  fell,  and  1  »aw  wt 
end  of  this." 

She  produced  a  phial. 

"  Ha  !  the  red  water  1 "  exclaimed  Tew** 
saint. 

"  I  thought  it  was,"  said  Th^r^se. 

"  Who  taught  her  this?  Who  has  been  tutpcr- 
ing  with  her,  and  with  her  life?" 
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'*  Perhaps  this  may  tell,"  said  Ther^se,  showing 
the  ivoiy  ring. 

Tousaaint  closely  examined  the  ring,  and  then 
drew  his  hand  across  his  brows. 

**  How  strange,*^  said  he,  **  are  old  thoughts,  long 
forgotten !  This  bit  of  ivory  makes  me  again  a 
young  man  and  a  slave.  Do  you  remember  that  I 
once  had  the  care  of  the  sick  at  Breda,  and  admi- 
nistered medicines  ? '" 

Tb^rese  shuddered.  She  remembered  that  when 
ber  infant  was  taken  ill,  Papalier  had  sent  for  Tous- 
saint,  because,  though  Toussaint  was  no  longer 
surgeon  to  the  quarter  at  Breda,  he  was  thought  to 
have  great  knowledge  and  skill.  Toussaint  remem- 
bered nothing  of  this  particular  incident,  and  was 
ooC  aware  how  he  had  touched  her  feelings.  He 
went  on : 

^  I  began  that  study  as  all  of  my  race  have 
begun  it,  till  of  late, — ^in  superstition.  With  what 
awe  did  I  handle  charms  like  this!  Can  it  be 
poHible  that  my  poor  child  has  been  wrought  upon 
by  such  jugglery  ?    What  do  you  know  about  it  ?" 

*'  No  more  than  that  the  charm  and  the  poison 
bidden  in  her  bosom." 
It  is  hard  to  trouble  a  dying  man,^**  said  Tous- 
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saint:  "but  the  survivor  must  be  cared  for.  If 
Moyse  has  poisoned  her  mind,  as  [  much  fear  be 
would  have  poisoned  her  body  .  .  .  But  no, — it  is 
an  atrocious  thought.  If  I  wrong  him, — if  his  love 
for  her  is  faithful,  he  nili  be  glad  to  tell  me  what 
he  knows,  that  her  sick  mind  may  be  well  tended. 
Father  Laxabon  is  coming  presently,  to  go  la 
Moyse,  and  leave  him  no  more.  I  will  go  wilb 
him." 

"How  you  suffer]  How  you  must  suffer!" 
said  Th^r^se,  again  speaking  her  thoughts,  as  the 
looked  in  his  face. 

**  It  is  worse  than  going  to  my  death,"  replin) 
he:  '*but  for  my  child's  sake, — for  my  p"" 
brother's  sake,  too,  it  must  be  done." 

He  could  say  no  more.  Till  Father  Ls«bc« 
came,  he  paced  the  room, — he  listened  at  "* 
chamber-door, — he  went  out  upon  the  balconyi '" 
hide,  as  Thertrse  well  understood,  his  tears  " 
agony.  He  again  entered,  listened  again  at  t" 
clianiber-door,  and,  hastily  approaching  the  tab* 
took  up  the  phial,  saying, 

"Are  you  certain  thai  this  is  all?  Are  ^^ 
certain  that  she  only  sleeps,  and  is  not  dying,— ""^ 
dead?" 
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"  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain,"  exclaimed  Th^rese, 
starting  up,  and  softly  entering  the  chamber.  Tous- 
sunt  followed  with  the  lamp,  shading  it  carefully 
with  his  hand. 

•*  Here  is  no  pain,^^  whispered  Th^r^se.  "  She 
breathes  quietly.  There  is  no  pain.  Satisfy 
yourself." 

She  took  the  light  from  his  hand,  and  saw  him 
stoop  above  his  sleeping  child,  extending  his  hands 
over  her,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer  or  blessing. 

"  No  pain,  thank  God !  *"  he  repeated,  as  they 
returned  to  the  salon,  where  they  found  Father 
Ijaabon. 

^*  Are  you  prepared,  father,  to  deal  with  a  spirit 
as  perturbed  as  that  of  the  dead  who  cannot  rest  ?" 

'*  Christ  will  strengthen  me   for  my  office,  my 


son." 


**  And  the  other  sufferers  ?  *** 

**  My  brethren  are  engaged  with  them.  Every 
man  of  the  black  troops  will  be  shriven  this  night." 

**  Are  there  more  doomed  ?  "  asked  Th^r^se, 
faintly. 

**  There  are.  There  are  many  guilty ;  and  of 
some  I  must  make  an  example.  They  know  that 
they  are  guilty ;  but  they  know  not  yet  which  and 
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how  many  arc  to  be  spared.  The  discipline  of  this 
night  will,  I  trust,  impress  upon  them  that  principle 
of  our  revolution  which  they  have  liiiberto  failed 
to  learn,  or  have  been  tempted  to  forgeL  This 
night,  father,  will  establish  your  prfcqrt  and  min^ 
and  liiat  of  our  Ma^ltir  — no  RktaI.iatiox.  If 
not,  may  God  direct  us,  by  whatever  suffering,  to 
some  other  method  of  leaching  it ;  for,  at  what«Ter 
coBt,  it  must  lie  learned  !— Let  os  begone." 

"  One  moment,"  exclaimed  Th^rese,  in  agita- 
tion.    "  You  have  not  told  me  when — where  , . ." 

"  He  dies  on  the  Place,  at  sunrise — a  mitittrr, 
not  an  ignominious  death.  Father  Laxabon  and 
I  shall  both  be  near  at  hand  when  G^nifrWe 
wakes.  Your  task  shall  be  shared,  though  wc  moil 
leave  you  now." 

Moyse  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  nar 
apartment  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  after  hb 
arrest.  When  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock, 
he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  the  dour,  excUimin^ 

"  You  have  come  at  last !  O  !  G^nifl-jde !  to 
have  kept  me  waiting  this  last  night  ..." 

He  turned,  and  walked  back  to  hia  seat,  idien 
he  saw  his  uncle  and  the  pricct. 

*'  Vou  expected  Genifr^e .' "  asked  X 
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I  did— naturally.^ 

She  is  asleep,  and  she  must  not  be  awakened. 
You  would  be  the  last  to  wish  it,  Moyse.*' 

'*  Must  not  be  awakened,'*^  repeated  Moyse  to 
himaelf,  with  something  of  doubt  in  his  tone — 
something  of  triumph  in  his  countenance. 

**  Perhaps  you  think,''  said  Toussaint,  fixing  his 
ejes  on  the  young  man's  face,  ^^  tliat  she  cannot  be 
awakened.  Perhaps  you  think  that  she  may  have 
diiuik  the  red  water?" 

^*  She  has  told,  then.  A  curse  upon  woman's 
oonrardice,  and  woman's  treachery !  Who  would 
not  have  sworn  that  if  ever  a  woman  loved,  G^ni- 
frede  loved  me;  and  now,  when  put  to  the  test . . . " 

**  Now,  when  put  to  the  test,"  interrupted  Tous- 
saiot,  *'^  my  poor  child  was  prepared  to  die  with 
you,  though  you  had  perplexed  her  mind  with  su- 
perstition— terrified  her  with  spells  and  charms..." 

**  You  do  not  know  her,  uncle.  She  herself  told 
me  that  she  dared  not  die  with  me,  though  it  was 
the  only  .  .  • 

**  And  you  wished  it — ^you  required  it !  You 
here  striven  to  destroy  her,  body  and  soul,  because 
you  yourself  were  lost ; — and  now  you  curse  a  wo- 
's  cowardice  and  treachery  !     I  leave  you  with 
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Father  La\al>on.  Hasten  to  confess  and  cleanw 
your  soul,  Moyse ;  for  never  soul  needed  it  moK. 
I  leave  you  my  pity  and  my  forgiveness :  and  I  en- 
gage for  G.-nifrSde's.'* 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Moyse,  "  I  have  sumething  to 
ask.  Wlio  lias  dared  to  keep  G^nifrede  from  me  ? 
She  is  mine." 

"  Think  of  her  no  more,  except  to  implore 
Heaven's  pardon  for  your  intent  towards  her." 
And  Tonssftint  produced  the  ivory  ring  and  phinL 

*' Yea,"  exclaimed  Moysej  "with  that  ring,  we 
obtained  that  water,  which  we  were  to  have  drunk 
together." 

"  Here  then,  1  break  the  I>ond  by  wliich  »he  «ra* 
youra."  And  Toussaint  crushed  the  ring  to  dunt 
with  the  heel  of  his  bout,  and  dashed  the  phiil 
against  the  ceiling,  from  whence  the  poisonoui 
water  sprinkled  the  flour. 

•*  You  spoke  of  treachery,  just  now,"  said  Mow. 
"  How  do  yon  propose  to  answer  to  my  father  (or 
the  charge  he  left  you  in  me?  " 

"  Be  silent,  my  poor  son,"  said  father  Laxabon 
"Do  not  spend  your  remaining  moments  in  aggra- 
vating your  crimes." 

*'  A  few  minutes'  patience,  father,  I  never  bcfort 
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ventured  to  speak  freely  to  my  uncle.  Not  on 
account  of  any  severity  of  his : — he  never  was  severe 
to  me: — ^but  on  account  of  a  certain  awe  I  felt  of 
him, — an  awe  which  the  events  of  this  day  have  had 
a  wonderful  power  to  dispel.^^ 

^  It  is  well,**  said  Toussaint*  ^^  There  should  be 
DO  awe  of  the  creature  when  but  a  moment's  dark- 
new  separates  one  from  the  Creator.  Speak  freely 
and  fearlessly,  Moyse." 

^  I  asky^  said  Moyse,  in  a  somewhat  softened 
tone,  **  how  you  will  answer  to  my  father  for  the 
diarge  he  left  you  in  me." 

**  Not  by  revealing  to  him  the  vices  of  the  spirit 
be  gave  me  to  guide.  If  your  father's  heart  must 
be  broken  for  you,  it  shall  be  for  having  thus  lost  a 
noble  and  gallant  son,  and  not  for  .  .  .  But  it  is 
no  time  for  reproach  from  me.  Let  me  go  now,  my 
poor  boy." 

'*  Not  yet,  uncle.  It  is  far  from  sunrise  yet. 
How  do  you  mean  to  report  of  me  to  G^nifrede  ? 
Will  you  make  her  detest  me?  Will  you  work 
upon  her  fears, — her  fears  of  my  ghost, — to  make 
ber  seek  refuge  with  another  ?  Will  you  trample 
on  the  memory  of  the  dead,  to  drive  her  into  the 
Anns  of  some  living  lover,  that  you  may  no  longer 
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be  remiiiJed  of  llie  poor  wretch  thai  you  first  fos- 
tered, and  then  murdered  ?" 

*'  Leave  us  !"  said  Laital>o,i  to  Toussaiiit-  "  He 
is  desperate.  Leave  Iiim  to  me,  that  he  n)ay  not 
plunge  deeper  inio  sin  with  every  word  he  speak: 

"Presently,  father.  Moyse,  what  G^nifrtde 
hears  of  you  will  be  according  to  what  father  LaX' 
abon  has  tu  report  of  your  last  hours.  De  aaaani 
that  1  shall  nut  interpose  betweeo  you  and  ber.  U 
rests  with  yourself  to  justify  her  love,  and  enga^ 
her  tHFections  to  your  memory.  She  has  been  hu4 
to  sleep  this  night,  not  out  of  enmity  to  you, 
hut  to  save  her  brain.  As  Providence  has  decreed, 
it  has  ainn  saved  her  life.  When  she  awaken,  she 
will  regard  you  us  ft  martyr  to  a  professional  nn:e». 
eity,  A  woman's  love  is  sanctified  and  nuiJe 
immortal,  when  baptized  in  the  bluud  of  Biar- 
tyrdom.  Hers  may  he  so,  if  your  latt  mootcnu 
arc  full  of  holy  contrition,  and  purged  from  pmioa. 
Of  father  Laxabon,  and  not  of  me,  will  Genilnde 
inquire  concerning  you." 

"  This  is  kind, — this  is  generous,"  aaid  ilwK, 
looking  wistfully  in  his  uncle's  face. 

"  And  now,"  said  Tuiissaint.  "  1  bAve  to  atk  yoa 
to  be  generous  to  me.    I  need  and  implore  your 
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pardon,  Moyse.  While  you  were  yet  weak  and 
wayward,  I  neglected  the  necessary  watch  over  you. 
Too  pnme  to  ease  and  satisfaction^  for  my  child^s 
sake  and  my  own,  I  too  soon  concluded  you  a  man, 
and  imposed  upon  you  the  duties  of  a  man.  Your 
failure  is  my  condemnation.  I  have  cut  short  your 
disdpline,  and  enabled  you  to  throw  away  your 
life.  All  this,  and  much  more,  am  I  answerable  for. 
Whether  or  not  God  may  have  mercy^  can  you 
yidd  me  your  pardon  ?     1  implore  it,  Moyse.^ 

Moyse  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  then 
cast  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet,  clinging  to  his  knees, 
and  crying, 

"Save  me!  uncle,   save  me!     You   can, — you 

win  .  .  ." 

**  No,  Moyse,  I  will  not,— I  cannot,"  declared 
Toussaint,  in  a  voice  which  silenced  even  that  most 
piercing  of  all  sounds^ — the  cry  for  life. 

*'  Not  one  word  .  .  ."  continued  L'Ouverture. 
**  Keep  your  entreaties  for  Him  who  alone  can  help 
you.  Kneel  to  Him  alone.  Rise,  Moyse,  and 
only  say,  if  you  can  say  it,  that  your  last  prayer 
for  me  shall  be  for  pardon.'^ 

The  awe  of  man  was  not  destroyed  in  Moyse. 
He  looked  humbly  upon  the  ground,  as  he  again 
stood  before  his  uncle,  and  said, 


y  ^. 
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^'  My  destruction  is  my  own  work  ;  and  I  have 
felt  this  throughout.  But  if  you  have  ever  done 
me  wrong,  may  it  be  forgotten  before  God,  as  it  is 
by  me!     I  know  of  no  such  wrong." 

'^  Thank  God  !^'  cried  Toussaint,  pressing  him 
to  his  breast.  '^  This  is  the  temper  which  will  win 
mercy." 

^'  Leave  us  now/'  said  Father  Laxabon,  once 
more :  and  this  time  he  was  obeyed. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

ALL   EAR. 

Theresb  was  struck  with  awe  as  she  stood,  from 
time  to  time,  beside  the  bed  on  which  lay  Genifrede. 
The  room  was  so  darkened  that  nothing  was  to  be 
fteen;  but  there  she  lay,  breathing  calmly,  motionless, 
UQooDscious,  while  the  blessings  and  hopes  of  her 
young  life  were  falling  fast  into  ruins  around  her. 
It  seemed  treacherous,  cruel,  thus  to  beguile  her  of 
tbat  tremendous  night ; — to  let  these  last  hours  of 
the  only  life  she  prized  pass  away  unused  ; — to 
deprive  her  of  the  last  glances  of  those  eyes  which 
^ere  presently  to  be  dim  in  death, — of  the  latest 
tones  of  that  voice  which  soon  would  never  speak 
^ore.    It  seemed  an  irreparable  injury  to  rob  her 
^  these  hours  of  intense  life,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  a  blank  and  barren  sleep.     But  it  was  done. 
It  was  done  to  save  her  intellects ;  it  had  probably 
ttved  her  life ;  and  she  could  not  now  be  wakened 
to  any  purpose.     With  sickening  heart,  Th^r^ 
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saw  ihe  moonlight  disturl)ed  by  grey  liglit  from 
the  e»st.  Ill  a  few  minutes,  the  sun  would  \eap 
up  from  the  sea,  to  quench  not  only  the  gleams 
of  moon  and  star,  but  the  more  sacred  lamp  of 
human  life.  Brief  as  was  always  the  twilight 
there,  never  had  the  p^usliing  in  of  light  appeared 
so  hasty,  so  peremptory  as  now.  By  the  rousing 
up  of  the  birds,  by  the  stir  of  Ihe  breezesi,  by  the 
quick  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  it  seemed  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  turned  against  her  wretched 
children,  and  was  impatient  till  their  doom  was 
fulfilled.  Thi^rcse  resolved  lo  return  no  more  to 
the  cliamber  till  all  should  be  over,  lest  light  and 
sound  should  enter  wiih  her,  and  the  sufferer  be 
roused  too  soon. 

As  the  yellow  ravs  shone  in  fuller  nnd  fuller,  ihe 
watcher's  ner\-es  were  so  stretched,  that  thougli  she 
wrapped  her  head  in  her  shawl  as  she  sat,  slie  fdt 
as  if  the  rustle  of  ci'ery  leaf,  the  bnei!  of  every 
insect  wing  in  the  gardens  reached  her  fur.  She 
heard  at  intervals  the  tap  of  a  distant  drum,  and, 
she  was  certain,  a  discharge  of  fire-arms, — not  in  ■ 
vollcv  from  the  Place  d'Armes,  as  she  bad  expected ; 
but  further  off,  and  mere  dropping  shot.  Thi* 
occurred  so  often,  that  she  was  satisfied  it  was  not 
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the  execution ;  and,  while  she  drew  a  deep  breath, 
hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  relieved  or  not.  The 
door  from  the  corridor  presently  opened  and  closed 
agahi,  before  she  could  throw  back  the  shawl  from 
her  face.  She  flew  to  the  door,  to  see  if  any  one 
was  there  who  could  give  her  news.  M.  Pascal 
was  walking  away  toward  the  further  end.  When 
she  issued  forth,  he  turned  and  apologised  for 
having  interrupted  her,  believing  that  the  salon 
would  be  unoccupied  at  this  early  hour. 

"  Tell  me,— only  tell  me,''  said  she,  "  whether  it 
IB  m-er." 

*'  Not  the  principal  execution  ...  it  is  about 
going  forward  now. —  I  came  away  ....  I  saw 
what  melted  my  soul;  and  I  could  endure  no  more." 

**  You  saw  L'Ouverture?  "^  said  Madame  Dessa- 
lioes,  anxiouslv. 

M.  Pascal  went  back  with  her  into  the  salon,  as 
glad  to  relieve  his  mind  as  she  was  eager  to  hear. 

*•  I  saw,''  said  he,  *'  what  I  never  could  have 
conceived  of,  and  would  never  have  believed  upon 
report.  I  have  seen  man  as  a  god  among  his 
fcUow-men." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  Madame  Des- 
Mlines'  face,  through  its  agony. 
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"It  was  too  touching,  too  mournful  to  be  endured," 
resumed  M.  i'ascal.  '*  The  countenances  of  tliose 
poor  creatures  will  haunt  me  to  my  dyiog  hour. 
Never  was  man  idolized  like  L'Ouverlure.  For 
him,  men  go  willingly  to  tiieir  deaths, — not  in  the 
excitement  uf  a  common  danger;  not  for  glory  o 
for  a  bright  future, — hut  sulitary,  in  igDominy,  io 
the  light  of  a.  calm  sunrise,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
condemning  multitude  upon  them.  Without  pro- 
test, without  <>up[>licalion, — as  it  appears,  without 
objection, — they  stoop  to  death  at  his  word." 

"  I  do  nut  know, — I  do  not  understand  whxl  has 
been  done,"  said  Theresc.  "  But  does  not  e%-ery 
black  know  that  L'Ouverture  has  no  privaU'  iltle 
rests, — nothing  at  heart  but  the  good  of  us  all  ?" 

"  That  is  the  spell,"  replii'd  Pascal.  "  TTw 
sacrifice  of  his  nephew  will  confirm  it  with  my 
countrymen,  fis  well  as  with  yours,  for  ever.  Tbi 
thirteen  others, — fur  he  has  sacrificed  thirteen  nl 
the  soldiers,  for  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  late  rimag, 
— these  thirteen  are  from  the  garrison  of  CnpchuAy. 
though  it  is  said  two  or  three  are  froui  Limbe. 
All  the  soldiery  from  these  two  places,  and  rrooi 
Fort  Dauphin,  are  upon  the  I'Incc.  L'Ourerture 
stood  in  the  midsi,  and  addressed  them.     Ho  loU 
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tbem  that  it  was  needless  to  explain  to  them  what 
they  had  been  learning  from  his  whole  course  of 
conduct,  since  he  was  chosen  by  the  blacks  to  lead 
and  gorem  them.  It  was  needless  to  insist  on  the 
protection  due  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  colony,  and 
e^Kcially  the  whites;  and  on  the  primary  duty  of 
a  liberated  race, — that  of  keeping  the  peace.  They 
knew  their  duty  as  well  as  he  did ;  and  those  who 
had  violated  it  should  suffer  the  long  declared  and 
inevitable  punishment  of  death.  All  knew  that 
everything  was  prepared,  on  the  rampart,  near  at 
band.  L'Ouverture  walked  slowly  along  each  line 
of  the  soldiery ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  Madame, 
that,  though  all  knew  that  he  was  selecting  victims 
for  instant  death,  there  was  passionate  love  in  every 
fine.'* 

*«  I  beUeve  it,"  said  Th^rfese.  «  And  he  ?'' 
**  He  was  calm ;  but  a  face  of  deeper  sorrow 
sever  did  I  see.  He  is  ten  years  older  since  last 
night.  He  spoke  aloud  the  names  of  the  most 
guilty,  according  to  their  own  previous  account  of 
themselves  to  him,  and  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tioD.^ 

^  And  no  one  of  the  thirteen  resisted  ?** 

'*  Not  one.  One  by  one,  they  joined  their  hands, 
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bowed  their  heads  humbly  before  bim,  and  repaind 
where  he  poioted, — to  be  shot.  There  was  a  spell 
upon  me.  I  could  not  come  away,  though  feding 
at  every  moment  as  if  I  could  endure  no  more. 
I  did  Dol,  however,  stay  to  see  General  Moy« 
brought  out  ■  . ." 

Aft  be  was  speaking,  there  was  heard  the  betvy 
roll  of  drums  at  a  distance,  followed  by  a  volley  o( 
musketry. 

**  That  is  it,"  cried  M.  Pascal ;  and  he  was  gone 
Th6^^  sank  back  upon  a  sofa,  and  agaia  inn 
faer  shawl  over  her  head.  She  debired,  in  tbt 
sickness  of  her  heart,  never  to  see  the  daylight 
more. 

She  knew  not  how  long  it  was  before  tbe  Ant 
was  again  genily  opened.  She  did  not  movc:lllll 
she  presently  heard  father  Laxabon's  soft  nict 

*'  Pardon,  Madame :  but  I  am  compelled  to  lA 
where  is  Mademoiselle  L'Ouverlure  ?  " 

*'  She  is  asleep,"  said  Ther&se,  rousing  heiwlf:— 
"  asleep,  if  indeed  she  be  not  dead.  If  this  In* 
sound  did  not  rouse  her,  I  think  the  trumpet  i' 
doom  will  scarcely  reach  her  souL' 

This  last  sound  had  roused  Gtfnifrtde.     She  did 
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not  recognise  it; — she  was  not  aware  what  had 
wakened  her :  but  she  had  started  up,  supposed  it 
night,  but  felt  so  oppressed  that  she  sprang  from 
the  bed,  with  a  conftised  wonder  at  finding  herself 
dressed,  and  threw  open  the  door  to  the  salon. 
There  she  now  stood,  bewildered  with  the  sudden 
light,  and  looking  doubtful  w^i^^k  to  advance  or 
go  back. 

**  My  daughter  .  •  •**  said  father  Laxabon.  •  She 
cune  forward,  with  a  docile  and  wistful  look.  '^  My 
daughter,*"  he  continued,  *'  I  bring  you  some  com- 
fort.'' 

Comfort  ?  "  she  repeated,  doubtingly. 
Not  now,  father,''  interposed  Th^r^se.  "  Spare 
her." 

**  Spare  me  ? "  repeated  G^nifr^de,  in  the  same 
tone. 

•*  I  bring  her  comfort,"  said  the  father,  turning 
reprovingly  to  Madame  Dessalines.  ^*  His  conflict 
is  oyer,  my  daughter/'  he  continued,  advancing 
to  G^nifr^de.  ^^  His  last  moments  were  com- 
:    and,  as  for  his  state  of  mind  in  confes- 
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He  was  stopped  by  a  shriek  so  appalling,  that  h^ 
recoiled  as  if  shot,  and  supported  himself  against 
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the  wall.  Genifr^de  rushed  b&ck  to  the  chamber, 
and  drove  something  heavy  against  the  door. 
Th^r^sc  was  there  in  an  instant,  listening,  and  then 
imploring,  in  a  voice  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
no  one  could  resist, 

"  Let  me  in,  love  !  It  is  Thirfee.  No  one  eW 
shall  come.    If  you  love  me,  let  me  in," 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  You  have  killed  her,  I  believe,"  she  said  to  the 
priest,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  in  great  dis- 
turbance,— not  with  himself,  hut  with  the  faithless 
creature  of  passion  he  had  lo  deal  with. 

"  The  windows  ! "  exclaimed  Ther^se,  vexed  not 
to  have  thought  of  this  before.  She  stef^ied  Ml 
upon  the  balcony.  One  of  the  chamber  windows 
was  open,  and  she  entered.  No  one  was  thee- 
G^nifrede  must  have  fled  down  the  steps  from  the 
balcony  into  the  gardens ;  and  there  Th^rese  bts- 
lened  after  her.  In  one  of  the  fenced  walks  lewJtng 
to  the  fountain,  she  saw  the  fluttering  of  her 
clothes. 

"  The  reservoir  !  "  thought  Thrrese,  in  desfMir. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  Genifrede  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  deep  and  brimming  resrrvojr,— )wr 
hands  were  clasped  above  her  head  for  the  piuti|^ 
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when  a  strong  hand  seized  her  arm,  and  drew 
her  irresistibly  back.  In  ungovernable  rage  she 
turned,  and  saw  her  father. 

••  They  say,'*  she  screamed,  *'  that  every  one 
worships  you.  Not  true  now  !  Never  true  more ! 
I  hate  .  •  I  curse  .  .  .^ 

He  held  up  his  right  hand  with  the  action  of 
authority  which  had  awed  her  childhood.  It  awed 
her  now.  Her  voice  sank  into  a  low  shuddering 
and  muttering. 

**  That  any  one  should  have  dared  to  tell  you — 
**  that  any  one  should  have  interfered  between  me 
and  my  poor  child  !  '*  he  said,  as  if  involuntarily, 
while  seating  her  on  the  fresh  grass.  He  threw 
himself  down  beside  her,  holding  her  hands,  and 
covering  them  with  kisses. 

**  This  sod  is  fresh  and  green,^'  said  he ;  "  but 
would  we  were  all  lying  under  it ! " 

•*  Do  you  say  so  ?  '^  murmured  Genifrc^de. 

*'  God  forgive  me ! "  he  replied.  "  But  we  are 
$i\  wretched."** 

«  You  repent,  then  T  said  G^nifr^de.  «  Well 
you  may  !  There  arc  no  more  such,  now  you  have 
killed  him.  You  should  have  repented  sooner :  it 
it  too  late  now." 
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"  I  do  not  repent,  Gt^nifrcde;  but  1  moum,  my 
child." 

"  There  are  no  more  such,""  pursued  6h^^  "  He 
was  j^allant.^ 

"He  was." 

"  He  was  all  life:  there  wes  no  deadness,  no 
coldness; — he  was  all  life." 

"  He  was,  my  child." 

"  And  such  a  lover !"  she  continued,  with  some- 
thing of  a  strange  proud  smile. 

"  He  was  a  lover,  G^nifrede,  who  made  your 
parents  pruud." 

*'  Such  s  soldier  ! "  stie  dreamed  on.  "  War  tnu 
his  sport,  while  I  iremhled  at  home.  Hl-  had  ■ 
soldier's  heart." 

Her  father  was  silent ;  and  she  seemed  to  mis* 
his  voice,  though  she  had  nut  appeared  consciou* 
of  his  replies.  She  started,  and  sfvang  to  ber 
feet. 

"  You  will  go  home  now,  G^nifriJde,"  said  bcr 
father.  "  Wilh  Madame  Dessalines  you  »iU  gn. 
You  will  go  to  your  mother  and  sister." 

"  Home  ! "  she  exclaimed,  wilh  loathing,  "  Y«, 
I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  "  Yoit  lore 
Pongaudin, — you  call  it  paradise.     I  wish  you  joy 
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of  it  DOW  1    You  have  put  an  evil  spirit  into  it.    I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  paradise  !  " 

She  disengaged  herself  from  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  walked  away.     Th^rise,  who  had  drawn  back 
OD  seeing  that  she  was  in  her  father's  care,  now 
intercepted  her  path,  met  her,  and  drew  her  arm 
within  hers.  Toussaint,  who  was  following,  retreat- 
ed for  a  moment,  to  ease  his  agony  by  a  brief 
prayer  for  his  child,  and  for  guidance  and  strength. 
Having  acknowledged  with  humiliation  that  he 
ibund  his  mission  well-nigh  too  hard  for  him,  and 
impkiring  for  the  wounded  in  spirit  the  consolation 
which  he  would  willingly  purchase  for  his  brother 
and   his  child  by  a  life  of  woe  for  himself,  he 
rqjaired  to  his  chamber  of  audience;  where,  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  he  appeared  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  affairs  of  the  citizens  of  Cap.     The 
steadiness  of  his  attention  to  business  was  felt  by 
his  still-agitated  secretary  as  a  rebuke  to  his  own 
wandering  thou^^hts. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

PEBCH    OF   THE    RAVEN. 

Edphrosyne's  life  id  the  coDvent  was  dull  and 
weary.  It  would  probably  liave  been  so  anywhere, 
for  some  time  after  tlie  old  man*s  death :  but  else- 
where there  would  have  been  more  to  do  and  lo 
amuse  herself  with.  Every  one  was  kind  to  her,— 
too  kind.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  vukc 
of  chiding  during  all  the  years  that  she  had  lived 
with  her  grandfalber ;  and  she  did  not  mind  IL  It 
would  now  have  been  something  of  a  relief,  somfr 
thing  welcome  and  familiar,  to  have  been  calird 
"  child  "  and  '*  little  fool "  at  tiniea,  instead  of  bring 
told  at  every  turn  that  she  was  an  angel  and  a  lore, 
and  6nding  that  she  was  every  one's  pet,  from  the 
abbess  to  old  Raphael. 

The  kindness  of  the  household  had  begun  from 
the  moment  the  poor  girl  appeared,  after  having 
been  consoled  by  Tather  Gabriel,  and   riatted  by 
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Pierre  and  the  guardian,  to  whose  care  her  grand- 
fiither  bad  confided  her  person  and  her  property. 
Pierre  had  engaged  to  see  her  daily  till  the  furni- 
ture should  have  been  sold,  and  the  house  shut  up, 
and  be  himself  about  to  embark  for  France,  with 
the  savings  of  his  long  service.  Her  guardian. 
If.  Critois,  knew  but  little  of  young  people,  and 
bow  to  talk  to  them.  He  had  assured  her  that  he 
mourned  extremely  the  loss  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance,— the  acquiuntance  of  so  many  years, — ^and  so 
kst  He  declared  his  desire  of  discharging  his 
office  of  guardian  so  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
the  trust,  and  his  hope  that  he  and  his  ward  should 
be  very  good  friends.  At  present,  it  was  his  wish 
that  she  should  remain  where  she  was;  and  he 
asked  whether  she  did  not  find  every  one  very  kind 
to  ber.  Euphrosyne  could  just  say,  ^'  Yes ;"  but 
the  was  crying  too  much  to  be  able  to  add,  that  she 
hoped  she  should  not  have  to  remain  in  the  convent 
very  long.  M.  Critois  saw  that  she  was  struggling 
to  say  something:  but,  after  waiting  a  minute,  he 
stroked  ber  hair,  promised  to  come  again  some  day 
aooD,  hoped  she  would  cheer  up,  had  no  doubt  she 
would  be  very  happy, — and  was  gone,  glad  to  have 
done  with  sobbing  girls  for  this  day. 
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When  the  gates  had  closed  upon  him,  ihe  petting 
began.  The  abbess  decreed  that  Euphnwyne 
should  liave  the  sole  charge  of  her  mocking- bird. 
Sister  Ang^licjue,  who  made  the  prettiest  artificial 
flowers  in  the  world,  invited  her  to  her  apartment  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  when  she  might  have  a  curi- 
osity to  see  to  learn  the  process.  Sister  C^lestine 
had  invented  a  new  kind  of  comfit  which  she 
begged  Euphrosyne  to  try,  leaving  a  paper  of 
sweet-meats  un  her  table  for  that  purpose.  Old 
Raphael  had  gained  leave  to  clear  a  parterre  in  the 
garden  which  was  to  he  wholly  hers,  and  where  he 
would  rear  such  flowers  as  she  particularly  admind. 
Father  Gabriel  himself,  after  pointing  out  to  her  the 
uncertainly  of  life,  the  sudden  surprises  of  deatfa.and 
the  care  with  which  it  becomes  social  beings  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  to  each  other,  since  they  knoir  w* 
how  soon  they  niay  be  parted, — the  serious  father 
Gabriel  himself  recommended  her  to  amuse  henrif, 
and  to  remember  how  her  grandfather  bad  hkvd  to 
see  her  gay.  She  had,  no  doubt,  been  a  good  giri 
on  the  whole ;  and  she  could  not  now  do  betttT  than 
continue  the  conduct  which  had  pleoMd  tlw 
departed  in  the  days  that  were  gone. 
Petted  people  generally  prove  perverse ;  ud  lo^ 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  universal  household,  did 
Euphrosyne.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her 
love  for  her  grandfather.  One  need  but  see  the 
•udden  tears  that  sprang,  twenty  times  in  a  day, 
when  any  remembrance  of  him  was  awakened. 
Qne  need  but  watch  her  wistful  looks  cast  up 
towards  his  balcony,  whenever  she  was  in  the 
garden.  Yet,  when  any  one  expressed  indignation 
against  bis  murderers,  she  was  silent,  or  she  ran 
away,  or  she  protested  against  it.  Such  was  the 
representation  which  sister  Claire  made  to  her 
reverend  mother,  on  the  first  opportunity. 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  exactly  so,^  replied 
the  abbess.  ^*  It  appears  to  me  that  she  dislikes  to 
hear  any  parties  made  answerable  for  the  murder 
but  those  by  whose  hands  it  was  actually  done. 
She ... 

The  abbess  stopped,  and  sister  Claire  started,  at 
the  sound  of  musketry. 

^Another  shot!"  said  the  abbess.  ^^  It  is  a 
fearful  execution.  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  removed  this  poor  child  out  of  hearing  of 
theK  shots ;  but  I  had  no  notice  of  what  was  to 
happen,  till  the  streets  were  too  full  for  her  to 
appear  in  them.'* 
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"  A  piece  of  L'Ouverture's  haste ! "  said  aster 
Claire. 

"  A  fresh  instance,  perhaps,  of  his  wise  speed," 
observed  the  abbess.  "  Events  seem  to  show  that 
he  understands  the  conduct  of  affairs  better  than 
you  and  I,  my  daughter."  , 

"Again  !  Hark  !  Oh,  mercy !"  cried  sister  Claire, 
as  the  sound  of  a  prolonged  volley  reached  them. 

"  Let  us  hope  it  is  the  last,"  said  the  abbess,  with 
changing  colour.    "  Christ  save  their  sinful  souls ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Euphrosyne  entered,  in 
excessive  agitation. 

"  Madame,"  she  cried,  gasping  for  breath,  "  do 
you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  Ther 
have  shot  General  Moyse  !  Father  Gabrid  says 
BO. — Oh  no,  no !  L'Ouverture  never  would  do  any 
thing  so  cruel." 

Sister  Claire  looked  at  the  abbess. 

"  Mydaughter,"  said  the  abbess,  "L'Ouvenurr'i 
duty  is  to  execute  justice." 

"Oh  G^nifrMe !  Poor,  poor  6£iiifr6de !  She  will 
die  too.     I  hope  she  is  dead." 

"  Hush,  roy  child  !    Her  life  is  in  God's  hand.* 

"  Oh,  how  cruel !  bow  cruel ! "  the  girl  wmt  on, 
sobbing. 
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What  would  UOuverture  say,^  interposed 
sister  Claire,  **  if  he  knew  that  you,  of  all  people, 
called  him  cruel  ?  Have  you  to-day  put  on  this  ?  " 
she  oootiDued,  calling  Euphrosyne's  attention  to  her 
new  mouming ;  **  and  do  you  call  it  cruel  to  exe- 
cute justice  on  the  rebels  and  thrir  officers  ?  " 

'^  It  is  a  natural  and  amiable  grief  in  Euphro- 
ayne,**  said  the  abbess;  ^*and  if  it  is  not  quite 
reasonable,  we  can  give  her  time  to  reflect.  She  is 
amoDg  friends,  who  will  not  report  the  words  of  her 
hours  of  sorrow.^ 

"You  may,  — you  may,^  cried  Euphrosyne. 
<*  You  may  tell  the  whole  world  that  it  is  cruel 
to  .  •  .  to  .  •  •  They  were  to  have  been  married  so 
rery  soon  I — Afra  wrote  me  all  about  it." 

The  abbess  repeated  what  she  had  said  about 
L^Ouverture's  office,  and  the  requirements  of  justice. 

^  Justice  !  justice  !^  exclaimed  Euphrosyne. 
**  There  hah  been  no  justice  till  now ;  and  so  the  first 
act  is  nothing  but  cruelty.'* 

Tbe  abbess  with  a  look  dismissed  sister  Claire, 
who  by  her  report  of  Euphrosyne^s  rebellion  against 
justice,  sent  in  father  Gabriel. 

"  Euphrosyne  thinks,  father,^  reported  the  abbess, 
^  that  these  negroes,  in  consideration  of  their  ignor- 
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ance,  and  of  ih«r  angor  at  having  onte  been  sUvei, 
should  be  excused  for  whatever  they  may  do  now, 
in  revenge." 

"  1  am  surprised,"  said  father  Gabriel. 

So  was  Euphrasync,  when  she  beard  her  argu- 
ment thus  stated. 

"  I  only  mean,"  said  she,  striving  to  subdue  her 
sobs ;  "  1  only  mean  that  I  wish  sister  Clure,  and 
sister  Benoite,  and  all  of  them  would  not  want  me  to 
be  glad  and  revengeful." 

"  Glad  and  revengeful  I"  repeated  father  Gabfid. 
*'That  would  be  difficult." 

"  It  mokes  me  very  miserable, — it  can  do  no  good 
now  ...  it  could  not  bring  grandpapa  to  life 
again,  if  every  negro  in  Limb^  were  shot,"  she 
continued,  as  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks.  "  Dnr 
grandpapa  never  wished  any  ill  to  anybody— he 
never  did  anvbody  any  harm  ,  .  ." 

The  pne»t  and  the  abbess  exchanged  glaocn. 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  these  wretched  blaeki 
killed  him,  my  dear  T' 

"I  do  not  know  why  they  rtwc,  this  one  par- 
ticular time.  But  I  believe  tliey  have  always  rtmi 
because  the  whites  have  been  proud  and  cruel  ; 
beL'Kuisc  the  whites  used  to  put  them  in  uliains,  and 
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whip  them,  and  part  mothers  and  children.  After 
dmng  all  this,  and  after  bringing  them  up  ignorant 
and  without  religion,  we  expect  them  to  forgive 
everything  that  has  passed,  while  we  will  not  forgive 
them  ourselves.  But  I  will, — I  will  forgive  them 
my  share.  For  all  that  you  religious  people  may 
flay,  1  will  forgive  them:  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  what 
grandpapa  would  think.  I  hope  he  is  in  a  place 
DOW  where  there  is  no  question  about  forgiving 
those  who  have  injured  us.  The  worst  thing  is, 
the  thing  that  1  cannot  understand  is,  how  I/Ou- 
verture  could  do  anything  so  cruel." 

•*  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
priest,  with  a  sign  to  the  abbess. 

**  O,  father !"  replied  the  abbess,  in  an  imploring 
tone. 

•*  We  must  bring  her  to  a  right  view,  reverend 
mter.  Euphrosyne,  if  your  grandfather  had 
not  been  the  kind  master  you  suppose  him,— if  he 
bad  been  one  of  the  cruel  whites  you  s^x^ke  of  just 
DOW,  if  his  own  slaves  had  always  hated  him, 
aod  .  .  .  '' 

**  Do  stop!"  said  Euphrosyne,  colouring  crimson. 
**  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  so,  father." 

**  You  must  bear,  my  child,  to  listen  to  what  it 
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is  good  for  you  to  hesr.  If  he  bad  been  disliked 
by  every  black  in  the  txtloiiy,  and  tliey  had  souglit 
his  life  out  of  revenge,  wouM  you  still  be  angry 
that  justice  was  done,  and  ungrateful  that  be  ia 
avenged  ?  " 

"You  talk  of  avenging, — you,  a  Christian  priest !' 
said  Eiiplirosyne.  "  You  talk  of  justice,— you  who 
slander  the  dead !  " 

"Peace,  my  daughter  !"  said  the  abbess,  very 
gently.  '*  Remember  where  you  are,  and  wbran 
you  speak  to." 

*'  Remember  where  my  grandfather  is,"  cried 
Euphrosyne.  "  Remember  that  he  is  in  his  grsTc, 
and  that  1  am  left  to  speak  for  him.  Hovrever," 
she  said — and,  in  these  few  moments,  a  thousamt 
confirmations  of  the  priest's  words  had  rushed  upoo 
her  memory— a  thousand  tokens  of  the  mutual  fear 
and  hatred  of  her  grandfather  and  the  black  race, 
a  thousand  signs  of  his  repugnance  to  viat  Lc 
Bosquet — "  however,'  she  resumed,  in  a  milder 
tone,  and  with  an  anxious  glance  at  fath^*  GaltfuTt 
face,  "  father  Gabriel  only  said  '  if" — i/'all  thai  be 
described  had  been  so." 

"  True,  my  child,"  replied  the  abbess:  "  father 
Gabriel  only  said  '  if  it  had  been  so.'  " 
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And  if  It  had,"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne,  who 
did  not  wish  to  hear  the  father  speak  again  at  the 
moment — ^  if  it  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been 
widced  in  the  negroes  to  do  that  act  in  revenge ; 
but  it  could  never,  never  excuse  us  from  for^ving 
them — fnan  pitying  them  because  they  had  been 
made  cruel  and  revengeful.  I  am  sure  I  wish  they  had 
all  lived — that  they  might  live  many,  many  years,  till 
tbey  could  forget  those  cruel  old  times,  and,  being 
old  men  themselves,  might  feel  what  it  is  to  touch 
an  old  man's  life.  This  is  the  kind  of  punishment  I 
wish  them  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  enough." 

**  It  is,indeed,said,*' observed  the  abbess,  "  '\'en- 
geance  is  mine ;    I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  " 

**  And  O !  poor  G^nifrede !  ^  pursued  Euphro- 
•yne.  ^^  She  no  more  wished  ill  to  my  parent  than 
I  do  to  hers ;  and  her  lover — it  was  not  he  that  did 
it :  and  yet  ...  Oh,  father  Gabriel,  are  you  s>ure 
that  that  firing — that  last  volley  .  . .  ^ 

^  It  was  certainly  the  death-stroke  of  Moyse. 
I  perceive  how  it  is,  my  child.  I  perceive  that 
your  fnendships  among  this  new  race  have  blinded 
your  eyes,  so  that  you  cannot  see  that  these  execu- 
tions are,  indeed,  God*s  avenging  of  the  murder  by 
which  you  are  made  a  second  time  an  orphan.'* 
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"  Do  you  think  L'Ouverture  right,  then  ?  [ 
should  be  gUd  to  believe  he  was  not  cruel — drend- 
fuUy  cruel." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  L'Ouverture  being  wise 
and  right— of  his  having  finally  assured  the  moat 
UDwiitingof  the  iuliabitants  of  their  security,  and 
his  Blem  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  thai  L'Outw- 
ture  is  right." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed,"  said  the  abbess, 
"  that  my  daughter  would  have  required  a  justiG. 
cation  of  anything  done  by  L'Ouverture." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Euphrosyne,  sighing. 

"  Under  him,"  said  father  Gabriel,  "  there  u  lew 
crime  in  the  colony  tlian,  I  verily  believe,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire.  Under  him  hare  hotnct 
become  sacred,  children  are  instructed,  and  brethna 
are  taught  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

"  As,"  said  the  abbess,  "  when  he  stopped  io  bi* 
journey  to  greet  an  old  negro  of  ninety-nine^  aod 
reconcile  to  him  two  who  had  offended,  out  of  hii 
many  children.  L'Ouverture  is  never  in  so  mudl 
haste  but  that  he  can  pause  to  honour  old  a^ : 
never  too  busy  for  works  of  mercy.  If  the  pew»> 
makers  are  blessed,  so  is  he." 

"  And  where,"  cunliuued  the  father,  "  nlwre  an 
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the  poor  ?  We  can  observe  his  continual  admoni- 
tion to  works  of  mercy  by  nursing  the  sick,  and 
oonaoling  the  afflicted ;  but  we  have  no  longer  any 
poor.  By  his  wisdom,  he  has  won  over  all  to  la- 
bour. The  fields  are  thronged  with  labourers :  the 
hays  are  crowded  with  ships  :  the  store-houses  are 
overflowing  with  food  and  merchandize ;  and  there 
if  a  portion  for  all.^ 

*^  And  it  was  the  French,**  said  Euphrosyne, 
^  who  made  this  last  commotion.  If  they  had  let 
L*Ouverture  alone,  how  happy  we  might  all  have 
been  !  Now,  Genifr^e  will  never  be  happy  again. 
If  L'Ouverture  could  only  have  forgiven  this  once ! 
But,  father,  I  have  no  comfort, — and  never  shall 
have  comfort,  as  long  as  I  think  that  men  have  been 
murdered  for  injuring  us.'*'* 

**  Pray  for  comfort,  my  child.  In  prayer  you 
will  find  consolation." 

^  I  dare  not  pray,  now  this  has  happened.  If 
they  were  but  alive,  how  I  would  pray  for 
tbem!" 

**  They  are  alive,  my  daughter,  and  where  they 
much  need  your  prayers.  Pray  for  them,  and 
your  intercession  may  be  heard  .^ 

£uphio6yne   saw   that    her   feelings  were    not 
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anderstood;  uid  sbe  said  Do  more.  She  listened 
la  all  the  teachings  that  were  afiered  her,  and 
reserved  her  doubts  and  troubles  for  Afra's  e 
Aira  would  ie]l  her  whether  it  could  be  right 
such  a  ChrUtiaa  as  L'Ouverture  to  render  viuienw 
for  TJoleoce.  As  for  what  the  father  and  the 
■bben  said  about  the  effect  of  example,  and  the 
necesatj  and  the  bene6t  of  assuring  and  conciliating 
the  whites,  br  sacrificing  negro  offenders  for  tbetr 
sakes,  »he  dissented  from  it  altogiether.  She  hid 
witnessed  Tou$saint*s  power, — the  power  with 
which  his  spirit  of  g^entlencss  and  forbcannce 
endowed  him  ;  and  she  believed  that,  if  he  would 
but  try,  he  would  find  he  could  govern  better  iij 
declaring  always  for  the  right  and  against  the  wnaf, 
and  leaving  vengeance  to  God,  than  by  (he  violnl 
death  of  all  the  ignorant  and  violent  men  in  ihc 
island.  She  would  aak  Afra.  She  was  pretty  sun 
Afni  would  think  as  she  did :  and,  if  so,  the  tiiK 
might  come, — it  made  her  breathless  to  think  of  i«i 
but  she  could  not  help  thinking  of  it  every  day,— 
the  time  might  come  when  she  might  ask  Toibw* 
himself  what  he  thought  was  exactly  meant,  in  >ll 
cases,  by  forgiving  our  enemies;  and  particutarfj 
whether  this  did   not  extend   to   furgiring  othtr 
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people'*8  enemies,  and  unng  no  vengeance  and  no 
▼kdeooe  at  all. 

This  idea  of  seeing  Afra  gained  strength  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  her  present  life.  If  father 
Gabriel  ofiTered  her  comfort  which  was  no  comfort, 
or  reproved  her  when  she  did  not  feel  herself 
wroDg;  if  the  abbess  praised  her  for  anything  she 
had  not  designed  to  be  particularly  right ;  if  the 
asters  applauded  sayings  which  she  was  conscious 
were  not  wise;  if  her  heart  ached  for  her  grand- 
bther^s  voice  or  countenance ;  if  M.  Critois  visited 
ber,  or  Pierre  did  not ;  if  her  lesson  in  history  was 
hardy  or  her  piece  of  needle-work  dull ;  if  her  flowers 
faded,  or  her  bird  sang  so  finely  that  she  would 
have  been  proud  for  the  world  to  hear  it, — the 
passion  for  seeing  Afra  was  renewed.  Afra  would 
explain  all  she  could  not  understand,  would  teach 
her  what  she  wanted  to  know.  Afra  would  blame 
her  where  she  was  aware  she  was  wrong,  instead 
of  bidding  her  be  quit  of  it  with  a  few  prayers, 
while  laying  much  heavier  stress  upon  some- 
dung  that  she  could  cure  much  more  easily.  Afra 
wrote  her  a  few  letters,  which  were  read  by  the 
abbess  before  they  were  delivered  to  her;  and  many 
iDore  which  Pierre  slipped  into  her  hand  during 
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their  occasional  interviews.  She  herself  wrote  Eudi 
prodigiously  long  letters  to  Afra,  that  lo  read  th( 
through  would  have  bcdii  too  great  an  addition  lo 
the  reverend  mother's  business.  She  glanced  ova 
the  tint  page  and  the  last;  and,  seeing  that  the^ 
contained  criticisms  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
pity  for  Socrates,  and  questions  about  flowm 
painting,  and  embroidery,  she  skipped  all  that  Uf 
between. 

It  was  nut  that  Euphrosyne  did  not  love  and 
trust  the  abbess.  She  loved  her  so  ax  to  open  19 
her  all  but  the  inner  chanibern  of  her  heart;  aix) 
Bhe  trusted  her  with  all  but  other  permna' concenu. 
The  middle  pages  of  her  letters  contained  speeuli- 
tion  chiefiy  ;  speculation,  in  the  first  place,  on  A^i 
future  destiny,  names  and  events  being  ahroudid 
under  mysterious  expressions ;  and,  in  the  »ccontl 
place,  ou  points  of  morals,  which  might  bi-  referral 
to  M.  Pascal,  whose  opiniou  was  of  great  •«Ii» 
Euphrosyne  had  a  strong  persuasion,  all  thr  mhOt, 
that  she  should  one  day  tell  her  nrven-nd  mudtfr 
the  whole.  She  knew  that  she  should  not  tiijM 
to  her  seeing  every  line  that  Afra  liclil  of  be* 
Whatever  was  clandestine  in  the  corrrspondciKt 
vas  for   the   sake  of  avoiding  restraint,  gnd  t* 
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because     she    was    ashamed    of     any    of    Ler 
thoughts. 

One  morning,  the  abbess  found  her  in  the  garden, 
listlessly  watching  the  hues  of  a  bright  lizard,  as  it 
lay  panting  in  the  sun.  The  abbess  put  her  arm 
round  her  waist,  while  stooping  to  look. 

^How  it  glitters!"  said  she.  ^*  It  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  God's  handiwork:  but  we  must  leave  it 
now,  my  dear.  This  sun  is  too  hot  for  you.  Your 
chamber,  or  sister  Claire^s  room,  is  the  fittest  place 
fiir  you  at  this  hour.  You  find  your  chamber 
cool?" 

**  Yes,  madam.*^ 

•*  The  new  ventilator  works  well  ?  " 
«•  Yes,  madam."" 

"You  find — this  way,   my  dear, — this  alley  is 
tke  most  shady — you  find  your  little  bed  comfort- 
Ale?'' 
**  Yes,  madam."" 

^  And  your  toilet^cover, — sister  Marie's  work, — 
%  I  think,  extremely  pretty  :  and  the  book-shelf 
«it  Cither  Gabriel  gave  you,  very  convenient. 
Your  friends  here,  my  dear,  are  fond  of  you. 
iWy  are  anxious  to  make  you  happy."' 
•*  They  are  all  very  kind  to  roe,  madam."" 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  sensible  of  k.  You  are  not 
of  an  iingraleful  nature,  we  all  know," 

"  I  hope  not :  but,  msdain,  1  cannot  stay  here 
always." 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  my  dear,  that  we  havi 
done  everything  in  our  power  for  you  yet.  Wf 
must  not  forget  that  we  grave  women  must  be  dull 
companions  for  a  girl  like  you." 

"  Ii  is  not  that,  reverend  mother.  But  I  cannot 
stay  here  always." 

"  You  will  find  it  a  very  different  thing  when 
you  have  a  companion  of  your  own  age,  which  I 
hope  will  be  the  case  very  soon.  There  is  a  neg* 
ciation  on  foot  respecting  a  sweet  girl,  every  »ij 
worthy  of  being  your  companion  .  .  ." 

"  But,  madam,  I  do  not  want  that, — I  do  Dot 
wish  for  any  companion  while  I  am  here.  I  iti 
much  rather  be  alone ;  but  .  .  ." 

"But  you  would  like  to  leave  us, — eh?  Yoo 
would  like  to  be  on  a  plantation,  where  you  cooU 
amuse  yourself  with  playing  with  the  little  iKgraa, 
and  driving  about  the  country,  and  visiting  your 
neighbours  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

Euphrosyne  smiled,  and  plucked  a  twjgtoflaf 
with. 
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'*  YcMi  would  like,^'  continued  the  abbess,  **  to 
live  with  aoooniplished  people, — to  have  a  fine 
library,  to  lie  on  a  couch  and  read  during  the  hot 
hours ;  and  to  sing  gay  songs  in  the  piazza  in  the 
eveDing.*" 

Eu{dirosyne  smiled  again. 

^'  You  would  like,**  the  abbess  went  on,  ^^  to 
dance,  night  after  night,  and  to  make  pic-nic  parties 
to  the  cacao  walks,  and  to  the  shore.  You  would 
like  to  win  over  your  guardian  to  let  you  have 
your  own  way  in  everything :  and,  to  be  sure,  in 
comparison  with  his  house,  our  convent  .  .  .  ." 

**My  guardian!^  exclaimed  Euphrosyne.  "  Live 
at  M.  Critois'* !  O  no !  "^  And  she  laughed  as 
she  went  on, — 

**  He  would  be  telling  me  every  day  tliat  we 
should  be  very  good  friends.  He  would  be  saying 
all  day  long  that  it  was  his  desire  fully  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  me.  1  can  hardly  help  shaking  off  his 
hand  now,  when  he  strokes  my  hair:  and,  if  it  came 
to  his  doing  it  every  morning,  we  should  certainly 
quarrel.  They  say  Madame  Critois  never  speaks ; 
so  I  suppose  she  admires  his  conversation  too  much 
to  interrupt  it.  There  she  and  I  should  never 
I. — Live  at  my  guardian's  !     O,  no  !  "^ 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Yoa  were  thinking  of  some  other  house  itiiile 
I  was  describing  your  guardian's,  my  dear  !  What 
were  you  thinking  of?     Where  would  you  Ute?" 

Euphrosyne  plucked  another  twig,  having  pullHt 
the  first  to  pieces.  She  smiled  again,  blushed,  lod 
said  she  would  tell  her  reverend  molher  rery  tooa 
what  home  she  was  thinking  of: — she  could  not 
lell  to-day  ;  but  in  a  little  while  .... 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  the  abbess,  with  a  icru- 
tintsing  gaze, — "in  the  mean  time,  1  conclude  father 
Gabriel  knows  all  that  is  in  your  mind." 

"  You  will  know  in  good  time  what  I  am  think- 
ing of,  madam  :  everybody  will  know." 

The  abbess  was  troubled. 

"  Tbis  is  beginning  early,"  she  said,  ns  if  lhinl>' 
ing  aloud;  "  this  is  beginning  enrly  with  the 
niysteries  and  entanglements  of  life  and  the  wortd! 
How  wonderful  it  is  to  look  on,  tn  be  a  witnmof 
these  things  for  two  or  three  fucccs^ivc  pntn- 
tions !  How  every  young  creature  thinks  hcrttie 
something  wholly  new, — the  emotions  of  her  iwik- 
ened  heart  something  that  God  nerer  before  wi- 
nessed,  and  that  man  never  conccired  of!  Aft<T 
all  that  has  been  written  about  ]o\e,  apon  ibr 
cavern  walls  of  Hindoo  temple*,  and  in  the  hicio- 
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gljrphici  of  old  Egypt,  and  printed  over  all  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  world  by  that  deluge 
which  was  sent  to  quench  unhallowed  love,  every 
joung  girl  believes  in  her  day  that  something 
unheardHir  has  happened,  when  the  dream  has 
£dien  upon  her.  My  dear  child,  listen  to  one  who 
knows  more  of  life  than  you  do,— to  one  who 
would  have  you  happy,  not  only  in  the  next 
world,  but  in  this.**^ 

**  Thank  yoo,  reverend  mother." 

<<  Love  is  holy  and  blessed,  my  dear,  when  it 
oomes  in  its  due  season, — when  it  enters  into  a 
mind  disciplined  for  new  duties,  and  a  heart  wait- 
ing for  new  affections.  In  one  who  has  no  mother 
to  help  and  comfort . .  .^ 

**  No  mother,  it  is  true,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

**  The  mother  is  the  parent  naturally  most 
missed,"  said  the  abbess,  supposing  she  was  read- 
ing her  pupil^s  mind.  **  Where  there  is  no  mo- 
ther by  a  young  girPs  side,  and  no  brothers  and 
■■tcra  to  serve,  the  fancy  and  the  heart  are  apt  to 
fix  prematurely  on  some  object, — too  likely,  in  that 
case,  to  be  one  which  will  deceive  and  fail.  But, 
my  dear,  such  a  young  girl  owes  duty  to  herself,  if 
God  has  seen  fit  to  make  her  solitary  in  the  world."^ 

L  2 
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*'  One  canDot  say  aoUiary,'"  interposed  Euphro- 
Bjne,  "  or  without  duties." 

"  You  arc  right,  my  love.  No  one  is,  indeed, 
solitary  in  life,  (blessed  be  God  I)  nor  without  duties. 
As  L  was  going  to  ssy,  such  a  young  girl's  budnea 
is  to  apply  herself  diligently  to  her  education,  dut^ 
ing  the  years  usually  devoted  to  instruction.  Thi( 
iH  the  work  appointed  to  her  youth.  If,  while  ha 
mind  is  yet  ignorant,  her  judgment  inexpeneooed, 
and  her  tastes  actually  unformed,  she  indulges  any 
affection  or  fancy  which  makes  her  studies  tedious, 
her  companions  dull,  and  her  mind  and  ^irils  list- 
less, she  has  fallen  into  a  fearful  snare." 

"  How  long  then  would  you  have  a  girl's  edua- 
tion  go  on !  And  if  her  lover  be  very  particulaiiy 
wise  and  learned,  do  not  you  think  she  may  learn 
more  from  him  than  in  any  other  way  ?  And  if 
BJie  be  not  dull  and  hsiless,  but  verj'  happy  . . ." 

"  Every  girl,"  interrupted  the  abbess,  with  t 
grave  smile,  "  thinks  her  lover  the  u-isesi  nuu  in 
the  world :  and  no  girl  in  love  would  rxchan^ 
her  dreams  for  the  gayest  activity  of  the  fancy- 
free." 

"  Well,  but,  as  to  the  age,"  persisted  Euphio- 
syne,  "  how  soon  .  , ." 
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^  That  depends  upon  circumstances,  my  dear. 
But  in  all  cases,  I  consider  sixteen  too  early." 

^Sixteen!  Yes.  But  nineteen,— or,  one  may 
mj9  twenty.    Twenty,  next  month  but  one.^* 

"  My  dear,^  said  the  abbess,,  stopping  short, 
^  you  do  not  mean  to  say  .  .  .  ^ 

*<  Indeed,  roadam,^  said  Euphrosyne,  very  ear- 
nestly, ^  Afra  will  be  twenty  in  two  months.  I 
knofw  her  age  to  a  day,  and  . . .  ^ 

*'  And  you  have  been  spealdng  of  Mademoiselle 
Raymond  all  this  time !     WeU,  well  .  •  •  ** 

**  And  you  were  thinking  of  me,  I  do  believe. 
O,  madam,  how  could  you  ?  Why,  I  never  saw 
anybody.^ 

*^  I  was  wondering  how  it  could  be,^  said  the 
abbess,  striving  to  conceal  her  amusement  and  sa- 
tisfaction. **  I  was  surprised  that  you  should  have 
seen  any  one  yet ;  and  I  was  going  to  give  you  a 
lecture  about  half-confidences  with  father  Gabriel.^ 

'*  And  I  could  not  conceive  what  father  Gabriel 
had  to  do  with  Afra's  affairs :  or  how  you  came  to 
know  anything  about  it.  I  have  let  it  out  now, 
bowever;  and  I  do  not  know  what  Afra  will  say.** 

**  You  have  not  told  me  who  the  gentleman  is, 
jou  know ;  so  there  is  not  much  harm  done.     No, 
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do  not  tell  me,  my  dear,  till  Mademoiselle  Ray- 
mond desires  11" 

"  O,  1  may  as  well,  now  you  know  so  much.  I 
dare  say  Afra  would  have  no  objection ;  particularly 
as  you  will  then  understand  what  1  meatit  about 
living  somewhere  else.  When  you  talked  of  a  fine 
library,"  she  continued,  laughing,  **  how  could  I 
suppose  you  were  thinking  of  any  in  the  colony  but 
M.  Pascal's?" 

"  So  he  is  the  gentleman,"  said  the  abbw. 
"  How  times  are  changed  !  A  lady  of  colour  nay 
be  Madame  Pascal  now,  without  reproach." 

"  1  am  glad  it  is  out,"  said  Euphrosyne,  giii;. 
"  I  can  speak  now  to  somebody  about  Afn.  0, 
madam,  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot  imagine,  ho* 
they  love  one  another." 

'*  Cannot  I  ?  "—and  the  abbess  sighed. 

"  And  1  may  look  forward  to  hving  with  tbroL 
They  say  I  may,  madam.  They  say  1  must.  And 
surely  my  guardian  will  have  no  objectioD.  Do 
vou  think  he  can,  madam  P" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know,  I  am  acquunled  will' 
the  parties  only  by  hearsay.  Heport  speaks  hi^T 
of  M.  Pascal.  Some  persons  at  Paris,  and  somrfcr- 
l^ierly  in  office  here,  are  surprised  at  lua  unqualifit^ 
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adherence  to  the  Ouverture  system :  but  I  never 
heRrd  mnytbing  worse  of  him  than  that" 

**  Aod  that  is  nothing  but  good,  as  any  one 
would  say  who  really  knew  all  those  dear  people, 
L'Ouverture  and  M.  Pascal  are  almost  like  father 
and  MID.    Afra  says  •  .  •  '* 

**  My  dear,^  interposed  the  abbess,  "  you  won- 
dered bow  I  knew  of  this  affair.  You  must  allow 
me  to  wonder  how  you  have  gained  all  this  intelli- 
genoe.  Mademoiselle  Raymond  must  have  crossed 
her  letters  with  sympathetic  inks,  which  the  warmth 
ef  your  friendship  brought  out ;  for  not  a  syllable 
of  what  you  have  told  me  have  her  letters  conveyed 
tome." 

The  abbess  did  not  mean  to  press  for  an  answer ; 
ID  indulgent  was  she  made  by  the  complacency  of 
discovering  that  her  charge  was  not  entangled  in  a 
love  affair.  While  Euphrosyne  was  blushing,  and 
kuoting  for  a  reply  which  should  be  true  and  yet 
guarded,  she  was  relieved  by  the  rapid  approach  of 
aster  Benoite. 

^  Something  is  amiss,**  said  the  abbess,  assuming 
the  look  of  calmness  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
await  bad  news.  ^^  What  has  happened  to  alarm 
you,  my  daughter  ?  ^ 
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"  There  is  a  message,  reverend  moiher,"  said  ibft 
brealhtess  nun,  "  from  Madame  Ogfi.  She  inviie* 
herself  to  our  evening  repast.  If  you  cannot  reca^e 
her  to-day,  she  will  come  to-morrow." 

"  She  shall  be  welcome,"  said  the  abbess,  with- 
out, however,  much  of  the  spirit  of  welcome  in  ber 
tone. 

'■  So  this  is  our  calamity ! "  said  Euphrosyne, 
laughing. 

"  There  is  calamity  at  hand,  assuredly,"  sighed 
sister  Benoite. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  daughter.  This  is  superstitioti," 
said  the  abbess. 

*'  Whatever  it  be,  reverend  mother,  do  wl-  not  all. 
does  not  every  one  quake  when  Aladame  Oge 
comes  abroad  ?  " 

'*It  is  but  seldom  that  she  does,"  said  the  abbot: 
"  and  it  is  our  part  to  make  her  welcome." 

"But  seldom, indeed,  reverend  mother.  When 
all  goes  well — when  the  crops  are  fine,  and  the 
island  all  at  peace,  no  one  hears  of  Madame  Ogt. 
She  keeps  within  her  coffee-groves  .  .  ." 

"  Mourning  her  sons,"  interposed  the  abbcsa. 

"  But,"  continued  the  nun,  "  when  any  disMt^r 
is  about  to  happen,  we  have  notice  of  it  by  MaduK 
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Ogk  oomiDg  abrotdL  She  came  to  this  very  house 
the  fint  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  deputieis  in  that 
tetriUe  August  of  ninety-one.  She  came  a  day  or 
two  before  the  rittng  against  Hedouville.  She 
came  the  night  before  the  great  hurricane  of 
ii]iietj-ae¥eii— ^ 

^  That  was  an  accident,**  said  the  abbess,  smiling. 

**  Then  you  think  it  is  not  by  accident  that  she 
always  comes  out  before  misfortunes  happen  ? " 
asked  Euphrosyne,  trembling  as  she  spoke. 

**  By  no  means,  my  dear.  It  is  easily  explmned. 
Madame  Og£  looks  upon  her  sons  as  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  the  mulattoes.  When  all  goes  well, 
as  all  has  done,  under  L*Ouverture's  rule,  with 
only  a  few  occasional  troubles,— fewer  and  slighter 
than  might  have  been  expected  during  such  a 
diange  in  society  as  we  have  witnessed, — when  all 
goes  well,  Madame  Og6  feels  that  her  sons  are 
fofgotten ;  and,  as  my  daughter  Benoite  says,  she 
mourns  them  alone  in  the  shades  of  her  coffee- 
gnnres.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  means  of 
ioibmiation  which  persons  less  interested  have  not : 
and  when  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  troubles 
will  ensue,  she  hopes  that  the  names  of  lier  sons 
win  oooe  more  be  a  watchword,  for  the  humiUation 
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of  both  blacks  and  whites ;  and  she  oomcs  fonh 
with  her  hungry  maternal  heart,  and  her  quick 
maternal  ear,  to  catch  the  first  echo  of  the  names 
which  are  for  ever  mingled  with  her  prayers." 

**  Can  she  mingle  those  names  with  her  prajrers, 
and  yet  not  forgive  ?  " 

"  My  child,  is  it  not  bo  with  us  all  ?  Do  we  nc* 
pray  for  our  enemies,  and  ask  to  be  foi^ven  as  we 
forgive,  and  come  out  from  our  closets  with  eara 
oi)en  to  the  fresh  slanders  of  the  day,  and  hearts 
ready  to  bum  at  the  thought  of  old  injuries?  It 
might  be  well  for  us,  if  we  had  the  excuse  of  thit 
wretched  woman,  whose  woes  have  heat  wA 
as  might  naturally  have  shaken  her  reason,  and 
prostrated  her  will.  If  there  be  any  above  otbos 
with  whom  God  will  be  long-suffering,  it  U  wilk 
the  mother  whose  children  have  been  torn  frura  ber 
arms,  to  he  tortured  and  destroyed,  and  their  itrj 
names  made  a  term  of  reproach." 

**  You  think  something  is  going  to  happen  f 

"  As  my  daughter  Benoite  says,  on  une  ocxiMM 
there  was  a  hurricane.  To-morrow  the  ma  tuj 
rise,  or  there  may  be  a  cloud  in  the  sky." 

"  Nay,  but .  ■  ."  said  sister  Beuoite. 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  abbess,  smiling,  "  I  viS 
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have  oolfaiiig  taid  which  shall  make  Euphrosyne 
look  opoo  my  guest  as  a  sc»x:ere8S,  or  as  U&e 
iiUumeot  of  any  evU  one.  I  wish  all  my  daughters 
to  Bieet  Madame  Og6  with  cheerfulness.  It  is  the 
best  I  have  lo  offer  her, — the  chearfulness  of  mj 
fiunily ;  and  that  of  which  she  has  least  at  home* 
Tou  hear,  Euphrosyoe,* 

^  Madam,  you  do  not  mean  that  I  am  to  see  her* 
Indeed  I  cannot^— indeed  I  dare  not.  It  is  no  dis* 
wptct — quite  the  contrary.  But  I  could  not  hold 
op  raj  head  before  one  who  .  .  7" 

'<  Poor  Madame  Og£,  if  all  said  so !  **  exclaimed 
the  abbess. 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Euphrosyne.  '^  I  will  be 
there:  but,  dear  mother,  do  not  speak  parti* 
cnlarlj  to  me.    Do  not  draw  her  attention  upon 


«'  I  will  not,  my  dear.** 

'*  Do  you  think  she  will  speak  angrily  of  the 
Ouverlorea?  I  bqpe  she  will  say  nothing  about 
poor  General  Moyse.^ 

You  must  bear  what  she  says,  be  it  what  it 

J- 

^  True.    And  it  is  only  for  one  evening.     But 

I  wish  it  was  over.    I  shall  be  glad  when  to-mor- 
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row  iiiorning  is  come,  and  I  aball  be  in  this  alley 
again." 

"  Meantime,  my  dear,  you  have  been  long 
enough  here  fnr  this  morning.     Let  us  go  in." 

The  prospect  of  any  guest  was  in  itself  acceptable 
to  the  sisterhood.  It  gave  them  something  to  do, 
and  afforded  one  day  of  variety.  The  abbess*! 
parlour  and  the  refectory  had  to  be  adorned  with 
fresh  flowers.  Napkins,  of  the  workmanship  of  ooc 
sister,  were  laid  beside  the  plates  i  and  on  the  table 
were  fruits  gathered  by  another,— sweet-meats  made 
by  a  third,  and  chocolate  prepared  by  the  careful 
hands  uf  a  fourth.  Even  the  abbess's  veil  looked 
whiter,  and  more  exactly  put  on  than  usual.  Every 
thing  within  the  walls  was  in  its  nicest  order,  tomt 
time  before  Madame  Oge's  carriage  drew  up  before 
the  gate. 

Two  or  three  of  the  sisters  and  Euphrosyne  were 
with  the  abbess  in  her  parlour,  when  Madame  Q^ 
entered.  Euphrosyne  bad  permission  to  bring  >a 
her  work ;  so  that  she  could  ^t  plying  her  medle, 
and  listening  to  what  went  on,  without  many  oa- 
vous  feelings  a))out  being  observed  by  a  penoo 
whom  she  could  become  acquainted  with  only  b; 
Stealing  glances  at  her  face. 
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That  face,  she  thought,  must  in  its  youth  have 
had  much  of  the  beauty  common  among  mulattoes, 
if  not  natural  to  them,  in  a  favourable  climate.  It  was 
now  deeply  impressed  with  sorrow.  Every  line,— 
eveiy  feature,  tdd  of  sorrow.  There  was  no  other 
painful  expression  in  it  There  was  great 
aokmnity,  but  stillness  rather  than  passion, — 
aoching  which  warranted,  in  itself,  the  superstitious 
fears  which  the  sistars  had  of  the  unhappy  lady.  She 
vat  handsomdy  dressed,  and  her  manner  was  quiet. 

The  conversation  turned  6rst  upon  the  state  of 
the  coffee  and  sugar  crops,  about  which  little  could 
be  said,  because  the  prospect  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce was  excellent.  So  much  regard  was  every- 
where paid  to  the  processes  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
practice  of  ten  years,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
Toussaint  and  his  agents,  had  so  improved  the 
methods  of  tillage  and  the  habits  of  the  cultivators, 
that  the  bounties  of  the  soil  and  climate  were  im- 
proved, instead  of  being  intercepted.  Every  year, 
0Doe  the  revolution,  the  harvests  had  been  richer ; 
and  this  was  the  crowning  year. 

^  Yes,**  said  Madame  Oge :  "  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  all  that ;  and  I  fancy  we  have  nearly 
heard  the  last  of  it." 
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"  There  must,  indeed,"  replied  the  abbess,  "  be 
some  limil  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
industry  of  those  who  till  it :  and  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  earth  could  yield  no  more  than  it  is  bringing 
forth  this  year." 

"  Father  Gabriel  says,"  observed  sister  Claire, 
"  that  in  his  journeys  he  could  almost  believe  that 
the  fields  sing,  and  the  hills  rejoice  with  music,  as 
the  Scripture  says, — the  cultivators  are  so  bidden 
among  the  corn,  and  the  canes,  and  the  groves  and 
the  vines,  that  their  songs  really  seem  to  come  out 
of  the  ground." 

"  It  is  in  the  woods"  added  sister  Benolte,  "m 
if  the  very  trees  shouted  . . ." 

She  stopped  abruptly  before  the  name  L'Otiver- 
ture,  remembering  that  it  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  all  the  present  company. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Madame  C%^  "  that 
all  the  monkeys  and  parrots  are  taught  to  thuui 
L^Ouverture.  Like  his  people,  they  are  quick  at 
learning  that  much.  But  I  imagioe  there  viil 
be  something  else  for  Toussaint  to  do  preteatly. 
than  teaching  the  birds  of  the  woods  to  fnoM 
him." 

As  no  one  asked  what  was  likeljr  to  happov  iha 
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raenred  far  the  ptcaent  the  news  they  trembled  to 
hear ;  and  went  on, 

*^  It  is  grievous  to  see  so  good  a  negro  as  Tous- 
saint  lost  and  spoiled.  I  knew  him  of  old,  when 
be  was  at  Breda :  and  many  a  time  has  M.  Bayou 
told  me  that  he  was  the  most  faithful,  decent, 
derer,  well-mannered  negro  on  the  estate." 

^I  believe  he  preserves  those  qualities  still,* 
observed  the  abbess,  reproving  with  a  glance  the 
laugh  which  was  rising  at  this  description  of  the 
Commander-in-chief. 

**  If  those  had  been  masters  who  ought  to  have 
been  masters,^  pursued  Madame  Og^,  **  Toussaint 
would,  DO  doubt,  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  o^roes;  for  we  knew  hiro  well, — I  and  they 
whom  I  have  lost.  Then,  without  insubordination, 
without  any  being  lifted  out  of  their  prc^r  places, 
to  put  down  others,  we  should  have  had  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  negroes.  Toussaint  would  have 
been  made  their  model,  and  perhaps  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  his  freedom,  some  day  or 
other,  for  an  example.  This  would  have  satisfied 
all  the  ambition  he  had  by  nature.  He  would  have 
died  a  free  man,  and  perhaps  have  emancipated  his 
fiunfly .    As  it  is,  they  will  all  die  slaves :  and  they 
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will  feel  it  all  the  harder  for  the  farce  of 
they  have  been  playing  these  ten  years.  I  am  rery 
sorry  for  them;  and  I  always  was:  for  I  foresaw 
from  the  beginning  how  it  would  end.*" 

"  Do  you  really  imagine  that  any  one  thinks 
of  enslaving  this  wonderful  man  again  ?  And 
what  should  make  him  submit  to  it  ?  " 

"He  would  sooner  lay  a  train  to  the  root  of  Cibao, 
and  blow  up  the  island,"  exclaimed  Euphrosyne. 

"  Are  you  one  of  his  party,  young  lady  ?  You 
look  too  much  as  if  you  were  but  just  landed  from 
France  for  me  to  suppose  that  1  wao  speaking 
before  a  friend  of  L'Ou vert u re's.  If  you  really 
are  lately  from  France,  you  may  know  that  then 
is  a  greater  than  our  poor  Toussaint,  to  whom  be 
must  yield  at  command." 

"  I  have  never  been  at  Paris,  madame ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  isagreater  than  LX)uiref- 
ture,  there,  or  anywhere  else." 

"  You  have  been  a  happy  child,  I  see :  you  have 
lived  so  retired  from  our  miserable  world  as  not  tg 
have  heard  of  Bonaparte.  It  wrs  by  BunaparlCi 
my  dear,  for  Bonaparte's  convenience,  and  (it  i* 
my  idea)  for  his  amusement,  that  Tousaaint  «n 
^^^^^     made  what  he  is,  and  allowed  to  gallop  about, 
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his  trumpetera  behind  him,  for  so  long.  You 
look  as  if  you  did  not  believe  me,  my  dear. 
Well :  time  will  show."* 

**  I  thought,**  said  Euphrosyne,  ^^  that  Toussaint 
was  the  First  of  the  Blacks  before  Bonaparte  was 
the  First  of  the  Whites.  I  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  very  convenient  to  Bona- 
parte, and  very  surprising  to  him  and  everybody, 
that  the  odony  has  been  so  perfectly  well  governed 
by  one  from  whom  they  could  have  expected  no- 
thing. I  hope  Bonaparte  will  be  too  wise  and  too 
grateful  to  injure  him,  or  even  to  hurt  his  feelings : 
and  I  feel  very  sure  that  Bonaparte  is  not  strong 
enough,  with  all  the  world  to  help  him,  to  make 
LOuverture  and  his  family  slaves  again." 

*<  We  shall  see.  Even  I  may  live  to  see  it ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will.  Bonaparte  is  going 
to  try ;  and,  if  he  cannot,  as  you  say,  do  it  by 
himself,  he  may  now  persuade  all  the  world  to  help 
him :  for  he  is  making  peace  on  all  hands." 

^  You  have  that  news  from  France  !^  enquired 
the  abbess. 

^  I  have  it  from  a  sure  quarter, — never  mind 
how.  It  will  soon  be  generally  known  that  the 
prdiminaries  of  peace  between  France  and  England 
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are  signed  :  and  I  happen  to  know  two  thin^ 
more  ; — that  Bonaparte  has  agreed  to  ouintain 
negro  slavery  id  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Cayenne;  and  that — (pray,  listen,  young  Udy) — 
be  declares  to  the  English  that  he  can  do  what  be 
pleases  in  St.  Domingo.  I  wish  he  could  see  that 
angry  blush.  Pray  look  at  her,  Madame!  I  ^ee 
she  thinks  Bonaparte  a  very  impertinent  fellow." 

'*  I  do,"  replied  Euphrosyne:  "and  I  hope  be 
will  know  better,  and  feel  better,  before  bt  U 
L'Ouverture's  age." 

"■  Ha !  he  ought  to  know  what  disloj-al  Itttk 
hearts  there  are  beating  againU  him  io  this  SL 
Domingo  that  he  thinks  all  his  own.*^ 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  the  abbeiia,  " !«  u«d 
these  words  when  he  was  not  speaking  of  sUvny ; 
but  rather  from  being  aware  of  the  b>yallj  of  tbe 
Ouverlure  family;  which  is,  I  believe, ex eaipUn." 

"It  is,"  declared  Euphrosyne,  looking  up,  will) 
glowing  eyes.  "  He  has  not  only  served,  but  mr- 
shipped  Bonaparte,  all  the  years  that  tbey  b*c 
both  ruled.     In  his  own  family,  M.  PasaU  uyt— * 

"  What  is  M.  Pascal  to  do  under  lb«  dun^ 
that  are  coming  ?"  interrupted  Madanut  Og^  "  tit 
hn»  placed  biwHlf  iQ  a  lUfficult/*  il  wcnw  to  me* 
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Will  be  go  under  the  yoke  with  his  father-in-law  ? 
(for  I  suppose  in  his  devotion,  he  will  be  marrying 
one  of  Tou86aint*s  daughters).  Will  he  take  the 
boe^  and  go  into  the  field  •  •  .  ?  You  are  smiling, 
my  dear  young  lady." 

Euphrosyne  was  indeed  smiling.  She  could  not 
but  hope  that,  as  Madame  Og6  was  so  ill-informed 
about  the  afiairs  of  M.  Pascal,  and  of  the  Ray- 
monds, who  were  of  her  own  colour,  she  might  be 
mistaken  about  the  whole  of  her  news. 

**'  You  are  smiling,*^^  repeated  Madame  Og6. 
"  Though  you  stoop  your  head  over  your  work,  I 
see  that  you  have  some  droU  thought.'* 

•*It  would  be  strange  certainly,"  replied  Eu- 
phrosyne,  ^^  to  see  the  philosophical  M.  Pascal 
hoeing  canes,  or  working  at  the  mill.  Yet  I  believe 
we  may  be  certain  that  he  will  be  a  slave  as  soon  as 
Toussaint,  or  any  negro  in  St.  Donungo." 

*^  Young  people  like  to  be  positive,*'  said  Madame 
Og6  to  the  abbess.  ^^  But  it  does  not  much  matter, 
as  they  have  life  before  them  ;  time  enough  to  see 
what  is  tme^  and  what  is  not  Is  it  your  doctrine, 
mj  dear  young  lady,  that  Grod  has  given  over  his 
wrath  towards  this  island ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  happy 
henceforth,  with  the  n^roes  for  masters  ?  ^' 
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"  With  the  negroes  for  equals,  I  think  it  may  be 
happy.  But  1  never  thought  of  God  being  vrath- 
fu)  towards  us.  I  thought  our  niiBeri«s  had  arisen 
out  of  men's  wrath  with  each  other." 

"  If  ever,"  said  Madame  Oge,  in  a  low  lone,  but 
yet  so  that  every  word  was  heard, — "  if  ever  there 
was  B  place  set  apart  by  cursing, — if  ever  there  was 
a  hell  upon  this  earth,  it  is  this  island.  Men  can 
teil  us  where  paradise  was  :— it  was  not  here,  what- 
ever Columbus  might  say.  The  real  paradiie, 
_  where  the  angels  of  God  kept  watch,  and  let  no 

H  e^'il  thing  enter,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  g4obe ; 

H  and  I  say  that  this  place  was  meant  for  s  bell,  at 

H  that  was  for  a  heaven,  upon  earth.     It  looked  like 

H  heaven  to  those  who  first  came :  but  that  was  tlw 

^k  devil's  snare.      It  was  to  make  lust  sweeter,  and 

^M  cruelly  safer,  that  he  adorned  the  place  as  he  did. 

^m  In  a  little  while,  it  appeared  like  what  it  was.     The 

■  innocent  natives  were  corrupted  ;    the  dcfetioelcM 

H  were  killed  ;  the  strong  were  made  stavet.      Tlie 

^H  plains  were  laid  waste,  and  the  volleys  and  woods 

^M  were  rifled.     The  very   bees  ceased  lo  storr  tbcir 

^V  honey;  and  among  the  wild  game  there  was  found 

H  no  young.  Then  came  the  sea-robbers,  and  haunltd 

^^^^^     the  shores :  and  many  a  dying  wretch  ftcreantHl  ol 
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night  among  tbe  caverns, — many  a  murdered  corps 
lies  buried  in  our  sands.  Then  the  negroes  were 
brought  an  from  over  the  sea;  and  from  among 
their  chains,  from  under  the  lash,  grew  up  the 
hatred  of  races.  The  whites  hated  the  mulattoes, 
and  despised  the  blacks.  The  mulattoes  hated  both 
tbe  whites  and  the  blacks ;  and  .  .  ." 

"And,"  interposed  Euphrosyne,  courageously, 
**  tbe  blacks  hated  neither.  They  loved  where  they 
ooold ;  and  where  they  could  not  love,  they  for- 
gave ;  and  there  lies  the  proof  that  this  island  is 
DotheH" 

**  You  have  proved  nothing,  my  dear,  but  that  you 
do  not  know  what  has  happened,  even  since  you 
were  bom.  Any  white  will  tell  you  what  the 
negroes  did,  so  late  as  the  year  ninety-one, — how 
they  killed  their  masters  by  inches, — how  they 
murdered  infants, — how  they  carried  off  ladies  into 
tbe  woods  .  .  .^ 

A  sign  from  the  abbess  availed  to  stop  Madame 
Og^  even  in  the  midst  of  a  subject  on  which  none 
usually  dared  to  interrupt  her.  Euphrosyne,  in 
some  agitation,  replied, 

••  I  am  aware  of  all  that  you  say  :  but  every  one 
allows  that  the  most  ignorant  and  cruel  of  the 
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negroes  did  over  again  exactly  what  they  bad  swn 
ihe  whites  do  to  their  race.  But  these  revengeful 
blacks  were  few,  very  few,  id  comparison  witii  ihe 
numbers  who  spared  their  masters,  helped  and 
comforted  theni,  and  are  now  working  on  ihrir 
estates,^ — friends  with  all  who  will  be  friends  witJi 
them.  The  place  is  not  hel!  where  thouiaods  rf 
men  forget  the  insults  of  a  Ufe-time,  and  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  their  oppressors." 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  said  the  abbess,  "  that  fid 
since  there  was  a  Christian  in  the  island,  ihere  haw 
been  angek  of  God  at  hand,  to  sanctify  the  etii 
which  they  were  not  commissioned  to  prereoi. 
Violence  is  open  to  the  day.  Patience  is  hidda 
in  the  heart.  Revenge  has  shouted  his  battle^ty 
at  noon,  while  forgiveness  breathes  her  lowlv  prajff 
at  midnight.  Spirits  ixom  hell  may  have  rtgtd 
along  our  high-roads ;  hut  I  trust  that,  in  tiw 
fiercest  limes,  the  very  temper  of  Christ  mnv  haW 
dwelt  in  a  thousand  homes,  in  a  thousand  nooludf 
our  valleys  and  our  woods," 

"  Besides,"  sister  Benolte  ventured  to  say,  "our 
worst  troubles  were  so  long  ago !  For  ten  yean 
now,  we  have  been  under  the  holy  rule  of  a  de*(Wi 
man ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  at  peace." 
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**  Peace  l"  ezdaimed  Madame  Og^,  contemptu- 
oudy. 

**  There  have  been  disputes  among  the  rulers,  as 
fSither  Gabriel  says  there  are  among  all  the  rule 
in  the  world:  but  he  suys  (and  no  one  knows 
better  than  father  Gabriel)  that  the  body  of  the 
people  have  not  been  troubled  by  these  disputes, 
and  are  not  even  aware  of  them.^ 

^  Does  not  father  Gabriel  tell  you  that  ten  years 
are  but  a  day  in  heaven  and  hell  ?  Yes,  in  hell : — 
they  may  be  long  for  suffering ;  but  they  are  short 
for  revenge.  The  cruel  master,  who  saw  one  slave 
fiunt  under  the  lash,  and  let  another  die  in  the 
alocks,  and  tore  the  husband  from  the  wife,  and  the 
child  from  the  mother,  might  escape  for  the  time 
with  the  destruction  of  his  family,  punished  for  his 
Mke : — he  might  live  safely,  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
for  the  ten  years  you  speak  of:  but,  let  him  venture 
out  for  a  single  day, — let  him  but  drive  to  his  own 
estate  and  beck  again,  and,  grey  as  his  head  is,  he 
is  shot  in  his  own  carriage,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark/' 

Before  the  abbess  could  anticipate  what  was 
coning,  the  words  were  out  Before  she  could 
make  a  sign,  Euphrosyne  had  rushed  from  the 
room. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  abbess  entered  the 
chamber  of  her  charge.  She  found  her  stretched 
on  the  bed.  not  weeping,  but  shuddering  with 
horror. 

"  My  daughter,'"  said  she,  *'  I  grieve  that  thu 
trial  should  have  come  upon  you  already.  If  om 
could  have  foreseen  . . ." 

"But,  madam,  is  it  true?  She  meant  Aim,  I 
know.     Tell  me  faithfully,  is  it  true  ?" 

"  It  is,  my  daughter." 

"  What  all?     Every  one  of  those  things?" 

*'  All  true.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  you  should 
know  it,  that  the  departed  may  have  the  benefit 
of  your  prayers.  Rut  how  differently  would  I 
have  had  you  told  V 

"  Never  mind  that !  Whatever  is  true,  I  can  and 
will  hear.  I  will  pray  for  him,  madam,  day  and 
night ; — as  long  as  I  live  will  I  pray  for  him  :  for 
he  was  to  me ...  O,  madam,  how  he  \ovvd  me! 
I  will  make  reparation  for  him ; — the  reparatiaa 
that  he  would  make  if  he  could.  I  will  find  out 
who  were  ihe  poor  creatures  ...  I  will  make  tbrm 
happy  fur  as  long  qs  they  live,  for  his  soke.  Yw 
will  help  me,  madam." 

"  1  will.     Ii  is  a  pious  intention.^' 
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^'  I  owe  him  all  that  I  can  do.  I  ask  one  favour 
of  you,  madam.  Let  no  one  speak  to  me  about 
him, — never  again.  No  one  can  understand  what 
he  was  to  me, — what  care  he  took  of  me, — how  he 
used  to  ]ove  me.  Oh !  madam,  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain,— are  you  quite  sure  that  those  things  are 
true?'' 

**  My  child,  do  not  give  me  the  pain  of  explain- 
ing more.  As  you  say,  let  this  never  again  be 
spoken  oil — I  propose  to  you,  Euphrosyne,  to  make 
a  virtuous  effort.^ 

**  Not  to  come  down  this  evening,  madam  ?^ 

**  Yes,  my  child,  to  come  down  this  evening.  I 
think  it  of  importance  that  Madame  Og^  should 
not  discover  how  she  has  wounded  you,  and  that 
nothing  should  occur  to  fix  her  attention  on  the 
deKeodant  of  one  who  was  active  in  procuring  the 
death  of  her  sons.  Trust  me,  my  dear,  it  is  worth 
ao  effort  to  prevent  Madame  Oge  leaving  this 
iKNiie  your  enemy.'' 

^  I  do  not  care  for  it,  madam.  Let  her  hate 
me.     She  is  quite  welcome.** 

**  You  are  thinking  only  of  yourself,  Euphro- 
syne. I  am  thinking  also  of  her.  Consider  how 
tore  a  heart  she  carries  within  her.     Consider  how 
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wretched  her  life  has  been  made  by  the  eitmitiet  in 
which  she  has  lived.  Will  yoa  not  sare  her  one 
nioreP  You  have  professed  to  pity  her.  Now 
you  can  show  if  your  pity  is  rc&l,  by  saving  her 
from  a  new  enmity." 

"  1  am  willing  to  do  that :  but  how  can  I  ^peak 
to  ber  ?  How  can  we  know  what  things  abe  may 
say?" 

•'  You  shall  not  converse  with  her  again.     The 
table  is   spread.     Go  down  now,  ant]   take  your 
place  at  ibe  foot,  beside  sister  Claire.     When  <nr 
rise  from  table,  I  will  dismiss  you  to  your  raom 
in  course." 

"  1  wish  that  time  was  come,"  sighed  Euphi^ 
syne,  as  she  languidly  arranged  her  hair. 

The  abbess  stroked  her  pale  cheek,  at  Ae 
that  in  an  hour  she  would  be  glad  (he  cllbrt  n* 
made. 

"  You  can  spend  the  evening  in  writing  to  your 
friend,"  said  t<he ;  "  and  if  you  think  proper  to  bll 
her  that  1  know  her  secret,  you  may  assure  her  «t 
my  blessing  and  my  prayers.  They  arc  due  » 
one  who  loves  my  dear  charge  as  she  does." 

Euphrosyne's  cheeks  were  now  no  longrr  patt. 

"  And   may  I  tell  her,  madam,   what  MadafM 
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Og^  has  been  declaring  about  Eonaparte  and  his 
tbreaU?'' 

^  It  will  be  needless,  my  dear.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  matter,  M.  Pascal  doubtless  knows 
more  than  Madame  Og^.^ 

**  In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  mention- 
i»g  it" 

Still  the  abbess  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  say 
nodung  about  it;  and  Euphrosyne  gave  up  the 
point  for  to-night,  remembering  that  she  could 
perhaps  send  a  private  despatch  afterwards  by  the 
hands  of  Pierre. 

During  the  meal,  while  the  length  of  the  table 
was  between  them,  Euphrosyne  nearly  escaped  the 
notice  of  Madame  Og6.  When  it  was  over,  and 
the  sisters  rose,  while  the  guest  and  the  abbess 
passed  out  to  the  parlour,  the  abbess  stopped  at 
Euphrosyne,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  commended 
ber  to  her  studies.  Madame  Og6  stopped  too,  and 
put  in  an  intercession  that  the  young  lady  might 
be  excused  studying  this  evening,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  her  pretty  fancy-work  in  the  parlour. 
The  colour  rushed  to  Euphrosyne*s  temples,— a 
mgn  of  ardent  hope  of  a  holiday,  in  Madame  Og^'^s 
cjci.     She  therefore  thought  the  abbess  grievously 
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■ttia  aka  ifce    R|fad   that   her  cbup;  xmU 

r  owD  dotnlier. 

l^aa^w  ■ryadf  of  leci^a  young  fanfif 
or  t««^ — Ac  nnal  of  iH  ogfau  lo  rae.  I 
■  gBOBl ;  aad  vben  I  do,  mil  the  voui^  mt 
■  to  hare  hiddeo  tbansriTa." 

"ne  iUms  reflated  ba-  iovitatKMts  fiir  ^ 
c««Magligr  th»  sfKR^i.  Seter$  Ddnra  and  iUat, 
■■r  ike  jiiwij,i]|,  and  the  other  the  merrier  ot  tbt 
t&maij,  wnv  ngqueslcd  to  bring  their  work-b^ 
aid  joia  the  partr  in  the  p«rlour. 

**  Good  evaiag,  joung  lady,"  said  Uadaoe 
Oi^  to  BuphnKTBe,  hatdiDg  out  her  band.  "  I 
bofvd  to  Kare  praniicd  Ton  a  Gttle  freedom,  lod 
to  have  had  more  cooTei^atioii  about  your  ben: 
b«t  .  .  -- 

"  If  there  are  to  be  great  chaoj>es  io  ll* 
wiooy,'  ofawrxed  the  abbess, — "  it  nur  vrt  beii 
vour  power,  madam,  to  sbow  kiadofss  to  dj 
cbai;^" 

"  If  io,  ctxnmaDd  me,  mj  dear.  But  it  it  owce 
likely  that  ibe  changes  to  come  will  have  ibe  off^ 
site  eSect.     Then  prMly  young  white  ladies  bi^ 
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hare  all  their  own  way ;  while  the  storm  will  burst 
again  on  the  heads  of  the  dark  people.^ 

^  If  8Q^  command  me,  madam,^  Euphrosyne 
exerted  herself  to  say.  The  abbess*  smile  made 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  almost  before  she  had 
•poken. 

**  Are  your  eyes  wet  for  me,  my  dear  ?  "  said 
Bfadame  Og6,  with  surprise.  **  Let  the  storm 
burst  upon  me ;  for  I  am  shattered  and  stricken 
already,  and  nothing  can  hurt  me.  But  I  shall 
remember  your  offer.  Meantime,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  news  I  told  you  is  true ; — the  times  I 
warned  you  of  are  coming.^ 

**  What  news  ?  what  warning  ?  ^  eagerly  asked 
the  sisters  of  Euphrosyne,  as  soon  as  the  guest  was 
oat  of  bearing. 

*^  lliat  there  were  hurricanes  last  November,  and 
there  will  be  more  the  next,'*  replied  she,  escaping 
to  her  chamber.  Before  she  slept,  she  had  written 
all  her  news  and  all  her  thoughts  to  Afra,  leaving  it 
fiir  decision  in  the  morning,  whether  she  should  send 
entire  what  she  had  written. 
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THE    HERALD    ABBOAD. 


Madah£  Og^'s  news  was  too  true.  M.  Pasnl 
had  held  many  an  anxious  conversation  viUi 
L'Oiirerture  on  the  subject,  before  Afra  showed 
him  her  little  friend's  letter.  In  a  short  tirae  an 
additional  fact  became  known, — that  Bonaparte  hail 
re-established  the  slave-trade.  His  enmity  to  the 
race  of  blacks  was  now  open  and  declared. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  colony  at  large 
had  of  what  had  happened,  waa  through  the  allend 
demeanour  of  their  chief.  From  the  first  bright 
dav  of  the  prolific,  gorgeous  summer,  to  ihat  in 
which  the  season  merged  in  a  fierce  autumnal  fitorm, 
L'Ouverture  had  been  seen  to  be  not  loss  calm  and 
quiet  than  usual,  but  depressed  and  sad.  Some 
ascribed  his  gloom  to  the  transaction  at  Cap.  and 
the  misery  it  inusl  needs  have  introduced  into  hi* 
home.    Others,  who  ^w  how  much  the  ooIout  had 
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gained  in  confidence,  and  Toussaint*s  government 
in  strength,  by  that  act,  looked  for  a  different  cause. 
Some  reminded  each  other  that,  while  no  man  was 
more  energetic  in  the  hour  of  proof  than  their 
chief,  his  spirits  were  wont  to  droop  when  others 
were  elated.  It  seemed  as  if  some  boding  ghost 
whispered  evil  to  him  most  peremptorily  when  the 
harvests  were  ripest  before  his  eyes,  when  the  laugh 
and  the  song  were  loudest  in  his  ear,  and  when  no 
fme  dreamed  that  the  bright  days  of  the  colony 
would  ever  more  be  overclouded. 

It  was  even  so.  When  Toussaint  saw  what 
his  race  was  in  peace,  it  filled  him  with  grief  that 
thu  peace  was  not  likely  to  last.  When  he  saw 
what  the  true  African  soul  was,  when  cleansed 
from  blood  and  anger,  and  permitted  to  grow  in 
freedom  and  in  harmony,  it  was  torture  to  know 
(as  he  did  too  well)  that  new  injuries  were  pre- 
paring for  it, — that  it  was  certain  to  be  again 
•teeped  in  passion  and  slaughter,  and  all  that  was 
(Mvage  in  it  excited  afresh.  This,  even  more  than 
the  death  of  Moyse,  cast  gloom  round  his  soul, 
during  the  last  of  the  series  of  bright  and  pros- 
perous summers  that  were  to  pass  under  his  eye. 
When  autumn   came,  it  might   have  made  him 
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wonder,  if  lie  had  hod  leisure  to  consider  himself, 
to  find  how  his  spirits  ruse,  and  his  heart  grew 
light,  exactly  when  dismay  and  dread  b^an  to 
overcloud  every  face  about  him,  but  when  he  ssw 
that  suspense  and  struggle  were  coining  to  an  end. 
He  perceived  perplexity  in  the  countenance  of  his 
friend  Pascal,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  bride.  He 
met  sorrow  in  the  mild  eyes  of  Flenri  :  he  lieard  that 
exultation  in  the  voice  of  Jacques  which  always 
struck  like  discord  upon  his  ear.  He  obeerved  that 
in  the  bearing  of  Madame  Dcssolines  which  carried 
back  his  memory  ten  years  into  her  past  history. 
He  saw  Airaee  tremble  at  the  approach  of  any  one 
who  might  bring  news  from  France  ;  and  he  heard 
Margot  weeping  at  her  prayers,  as  she  implored  of 
Heaven  the  safe  return  of  her  sons.  Vet  all  (his 
caused  tn  his  sympathising  heart  scarcely  a  pang; 
so  clear  was  his  path  now,  so  distinct  was  the  iuue 
to  which  his  duty,  and  the  fate  of  his  race,  vti 
brought. 

'*  Here  it  ends  then,"  said  he,  one  day  at  the 
CO  unci] -table,  rising  as  he  spoke.  "  Here  ends 
all  possibility  of  ciimpromise.  For  the  biadti, 
it  is  slavery  or  self-defence.  It  is  so,  M. 
Pascal." 
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^  It  is.  The  terms  of  the  new  peace  are  pro- 
daimed.** 

^^  And  the  fact  substantiated  that  Bonaparte  has 
declared  that  he  will  do  what  he  pleases  with  St. 
Domingo.'* 

**  Such  were  certainly  his  words.^ 

^^  Who  is  surprised?'**  inquired  Dessalines.  *^  I 
forewarned  you  of  this,  long  ago :  and  I  said,  at  the 
Hune  time^  that,  if  we  waited  for  aggression,  we 
might  find  it  too  late  for  defence.'' 

**  Not  a  word  of  fear,  Jacques  !  Our  victory  is 
as  sure  as  the  justice  of  Heaven.** 

^  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  would  have  been  easier  if 
you  had  not  been  training  your  people,  all  these 
years,  to  love  and  cherish  those  whom  they  are  now 
going  to  resist.** 

^  I  see  and  admit  our  difficulty,  Jacques.  But 
if  I  had  governed  as  you  would  have  had  me,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  worse.  1  should  then  have 
been  the  chief  of  a  race  of  savages,  instead  of  sol- 
diers and  citizens.  If  we  had  been  extirpating  the 
whites  all  this  time,  we  should  now  have  been 
destroying  each  other,  instead  of  preparing  to  go 
Cxth  to  a  righteous  war.** 

**  True.     Most  true,"  declared  Henri.      "  We 

M  3 
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may  suffer  for  b  time,  and  fight  with  the  more  difli- 
ciilty,  from  our  habits  of  observance  towards  those 
whom  we  must  now  ojipose.  But  God  will  doi 
allow  ihe  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love  to  be  6Dallji 
a  snare." 

"  Never,"  said  Toussaint.  "  He  has  appointed 
fierce  passions  for  a  yoke,  and  mild  affections  for 
freedom.  Though  Bonaparte  betrays  and  op- 
presses, the  Gospel  stands — !t  is  now  time  for 
proclaiming  ihe  war  throughout  the  colonv." 

"  I  will  prepare  the  jiruclamatiou  this  night,' 
said  M.  Pascal. 

"  If  you  will,  my  friend,"  said  Tuussaint.  "  But 
I  intend  to  be  my  own  proclamation.  Ti>-inofru« 
morning,  I  set  forth  for  St.  Domingo,  to  vtat  nj  , 
brother  in  his  city.  I  shall  examine  every  fort,  bmI 
call  together  the  militia,  as  I  go.  The  trip  would 
be  more  effective,  if  I  could  have  uiy  council  ^lout 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Henri. 

'■  And  I,"  exclaimed  Jacigues. 

*'  And  I?"  said  Raymond,  inquiringly. 

"  No,  Haymonci.  Stay  at  Port-au-Prince,  lore- 
port  my  proceedings  to  the  legislature.  And  you, 
M.  Pascal,  remain  here  to  receive  the 
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which  may  arrive  from  France.  My  brethren-in- 
arms of  the  council  will  be  with  me.  When  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves,  we  will  let  you  know 
whether  or  not  those  who  would  have  loved  and 
served  France  for  ever  as  a  guardian  angel,  can 
cast  her  off  when  she  becomes  an  incubus.^ 

It  was  a  time  of  high  excitement — that  in  which 
L^Ouverture,  attended  by  four  of  his  generals,  and 
a  tnun  of  inferior  officers,  traversed  the  island,  to 
communicate  or  confirm  the  intelligence  that  an 
expedition  was  believed  to  be  setting  sail  from 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  the  blacks 
the  freedom  which  was  theirs  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Toussaint  found,  not  only  that  all  hearts 
were  ready  for  the  assertion  of  freedom,  but  that 
all  eyes  were  so  fixed  upon  him,  all  ears  so  open  to 
bis  lightest  word,  that  there  was  every  probability 
of  his  purposes  being  fully  understood,  and  com- 
pletely executed.  At  a  word  from  him,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cap  Fran9ais  and  Port-au-Prince  began 
to  remove  their  property  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
interior,  and  to  pre])are  to  burn  those  towns,  at  the 
moment  of  the  French  attempting  to  land.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  preventing  a  landing,  so  exposed 
was  the  greater  part  cf  the  coast.     The  more  ra- 
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tional  hope  was  so  to  distress  the  foe  on  shore  as  to 
make  them  glad  to  go  on  hoard  their  ships  agun. 
Equally  satisfaclory  was  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
terior. The  municipal  bodies  throughoul  the  co- 
lony, previously  brought  under  one  system,  now 
acted  in  concert.  Their  means  of  communication 
had  been  improved,  so  that  each  settlement  was  no 
longer  like  on  encampment  in  the  wilderness:  on 
the  contrary,  every  order  given  hy  L'Ouverture 
seemed  to  have  been  echoed  by  the  mountain-tops 
around,  so  promptly  was  it  transmitted,  and  so 
continually  did  he  find  his  commands  anticipated. 
As  he  went,  hid  four  fj^enerals parted  ofr,Io  examine 
the  forts  on  either  hand,  and  to  inspect  and  ani- 
mate the  militia.  Everywhere  the  same  sttiry  was 
told;  and  everywhere  was  it  received  with  the  same 
eagerness  and  docility.  "  The  French  are  coming, 
to  make  slaves  of  us  again.  But — there  shall  never 
more  be  a  slave  in  St.  Domingo.  They  are  coming; 
but  ttiey  are  our  countrymen  till  they  have  struck 
the  first  blow.  We  will  di'mand  of  them  an  accnuni 
of  our  brethren  in  Cayenne,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  in 
Martinique.  We  will  ask  of  them  concerning  oiir 
brethren  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  If,  in  return,  th«ir 
throw  MS  chains  and  the  whip,  we  shall  know  bow 
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to  aniiwer.  But  not  a  blow  must  be  struck,  til]  they 
have  shown  whether  they  are  brethren  or  foes.  Our 
dark  skin  is  no  disgrace;  but  the  first  drop  of  a 
brother^s  blood  dyes  us  all  in  infamy.  Let  the  in- 
fiuny  be  theirs  who  assault  us.  At  this  moment, 
our  first  duty  is  to  our  white  brethren  of  this  island. 
In  this  time  of  our  high  excitement,  they  are  full  of 
grief.  They  are  guiltless  of  this  attack  upon  our 
liberty.  They  are  as  willing  as  we  to  live  and  die 
under  the  rule  of  L'Ouverture;  and  under  the 
npedal  protection  of  L'Ouverture,  they  shall,  if 
they  please,  live  and  die.  Beware  of  imputing  to 
them  the  sins  of  their  colour.  Protect  them  from 
your  hearts — defend  them  with  your  lives.  In  the 
hour  of  danger,  as  you  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  save  first  the  Creole  whites,  and  next  your 
wives  and  your  children.'' 

Such  were  the  exhortations  spoken  everywhere 
by  Christophe,  La  Plume,  and  Clerveaux.  It  could 
not  be  expected  of  Dessalines  that  he  should  deliver 
the  last  clauses  with  perfect  fidelity.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  hour  had,  however,  its  tranquillizing 
effect,  even  upon  his  ruling  passion.  Even  his  heart, 
which  usually  turned  to  stone  at  the  sight  of  a 
white,    was  moved   by  the  visible  distress  of  the 
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proprietors  of  that  race,  who  were,  witb  aarceXy  an 
exception,  in  despair.  In  private,  they  execrated 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  their  former  naghbuurs, 
now  in  Paris,  whose  representations  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  expedition  now  projected.  Instead  of 
remaining  or  returning,  to  ascertain  the  real  »tate 
of  things  in  St.  Domingo;  instead  of  respecting  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  those  who  were  entirdv 
satisfied  under  the  government  of  L'Ourerture. 
they  had  prejudiced  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  induced  Iiini  to  bring  back  the  ruin  and  woe 
which  liad  passed  away.  The  Ltdies  wrpi  and 
trembled  within  their  houses.  Their  fathers,  hu»- 
bands,  and  brothers,  flocked  to  every  point  where 
L'Ouverlure  halted,  to  assure  hitn  of  their  good  wtU 
to  his  goveniment,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  diA- 
culty  and  danger  of  the  position  in  which  tbry 
were  plactd.  These  last  carried  some  comfort 
home  wiih  them.  All  who  had  seen  Tousm 
face  had  met  there  the  gaze  of  a  brother.  If  there 
were  two  or  three  who  went  with  doiibtTuI  mil 
prepared  to  exult  at  the  depre-ision  of  the  black*, 
but  thinking  it  well  to  bespeak  protection,  tn  ( 
of  the  struggle  ending  (he  wrong  way, — if  then 
was  a  sprinkling  of   such   among  the  thrao^  of 
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whites  who  joined  the  cavalcade  from  the  cross 
roads,  they  shrunk  away  abashed  before  the  open 
oountenance  of  the  Deliverer,  and  stole  homewards, 
to  wait  the  guidance  of  events. 

If  it  had  not  been  that  the  city  of  St.  Domingo 
was  at  the  end  of  this  march,  Toussaint  would 
have  traversed  the  colony  with  a' higher  spirit  and 
a  lighter  heart  than  during  any  of  his  serener  days 
of  power.  But  the  city  of  his  brother*s  govern- 
ment was  before  him  ;  and,  at  its  gate,  Paul,  whom 
be  had  not  met  since  the  death  of  Moyse.  He 
had  not  been  forgetful  of  his  sorrowing  brother. 
He  had  immediately  sent  to  him  father  Laxabon, 
— the  best  consoler,  as  the  last  confidant  of  the 
departed.  Letter  upon  letter  had  Toussaint  sent ; 
deed  upon  deed  of  kindness  had  he  attempted  to- 
wards his  brother;  but  still  father  Laxabon  had 
written,  "  Come  not  yet."  "  He  must  have  time." 
**  Give  him  time,  if  there  is  to  be  peace  between 
jrou.**  Now  it  had  become  necessary  that  they 
should  meet;  and  far  readier  was  Toussaint  to 
eooouoter  the  armies  of  France  than  the  counte- 
nance of  his  brother.  For  ever,  in  the  midst  of  the 
CEcitements  of  the  journey,  he  found  himself  asking 
in  his  own  mind,  where  and  how  Paul  would  meet 
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him ;  and  whether  he  had  cut  off  from  himseir 
his  brother,  as  well  as  his  brother's  son. 

Meantime,  the  party  rode  proudly  on,  through 
the  interior  of  the  island,  signs  of  welcome  spread- 
ing  around  them  at  every  step.  From  the  gn»- 
farms,  in  the  wide  savannahs,  the  herdsmen  has- 
tened, with  promises  to  drive  their  flocks  up  into 
the  momes,  where  no  enemy  should  penetnle 
white  a  man  remained  to  guard  the  passes.  At 
each  salute  from  the  forts  that  rose  at  ialerrib 
along  the  way,  the  wild  cattle  rushed  towards  tba 
steeps;  while  the  parties  of  hunters  turned  btck 
from  their  sport,  to  offer  themselves  as  scouts  and 
messengers  on  behalf  of  the  colony.  From  some 
glade  of  the  woods  appeared  the  monkt  chargnl 
with  the  blessing  of  his  convent;  or  the  grazier, 
with  a  siring  of  horses, — his  gift,  for  the  aeniw  ol 
the  army.  Around  the  crosses  which,  half-eno* 
cealed  by  the  long  grass  of  the  plain.*,  yet  serrcd 
to  mark  the  road,  were  gathered  groups  of  women, 
bearing  bags  of  money,  or  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  they  would  have  thrust  uptm  him,  to 
whom  they  declar<.xi  that  they  owed  their  bII  : 
while  every  settlement  displayed  its  company  of 
armed  men,  standing  in  military  order,  wk)  imd- 
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ing  the  lir  with  shoots,  on  the  approach  of  their 
chief*  La  Plume  and  Clerveaux,  to  whom  such 
demonstrations  were  less  familiar  than  to  the  other 
generals,  no  longer  doubted  that  all  would  be  well. 
They  pronounced  that  the  colony  already  showed 
itsdf  invincible.  Toussaint  thought  that  he  might 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  if  the  expected  foe 
had  been  any  other  than  French.  The  event  must 
show  whether  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  unite  his 
race  with  their  fellow-citizens  as  brethren  would 
now  weaken  or  strengthen  his  cause,— whether  it 
would  enhance  or  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  the 
impending  quarreL 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  their  survey 
of  the  interior,  the  party  emerged  from  the  shade 
of  the  woods,  and,  crossing  the  grassy  level  of  the 
Llanos,  reached  the  ferry  by  which  the  Ozama  was 
to  be  crossed  near  its  mouth.  On  the  opposite 
bank  were  horsemen,  who,  on  observing  the  party 
approaching  the  ferry,  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  galloped  southwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
dt J.  They  need  not  so  have  hastened ;  for  the 
Deliverer  was  stopped  at  every  fishing  hamlet, — 
almost  at  every  hut  along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  to 
receive  the   loyal   homage  of  the  inhabitants, — 
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Spanish  as  well  as  French.  In  the  midst  of  tlie* 
greetings,  the  eye  and  the  soul  of  the  chief  were 
absent,— looking  to  what  lay  before  him.  There, 
at  some  distance,  springing  from  the  level  of  the 
plain,  rose  the  cathedral  of  St.  Domingo,  and  other 
lofty  buildings,  whose  outline  was  distinctly  marked 
against  the  glittering  sea  which  spread  immediately 
behind.  An  ungovernable  impatience  seized  biro, 
at  length,  and  he  broke  away,  bursting  through  ll)e 
throngs  upon  the  rond,  and  resolving  not  to  slop 
till  he  siioiild  have  seen  his  fate,  as  a  brother,  in 
his  brother's  eyes. 

A  procession  of  priests  was  issuing  from  the  dty 
gate  as  he  approached.  They  were  robed,  and 
they  bore  the  Host  under  a  canopy.  At  the  fint 
sound  of  their  chant,  the  generals  and  their  suite 
threw  ihemselves  from  their  horses,  and  prostntcd 
themselves  upon  the  grass.  On  Hsiug,  they  per^ 
ceived  that  the  whole  city  had  come  out  U>  meet 
them.  "  I'he  whole  city,"  'I'oussaiiit  heard  hi* 
companions  say  ;  and  his  heart  thrulil)ed  whra  he 
strained  his  sight  to  see  if  the  Guveroor  of  the  dty 
was  the  only  one  left  at  home.  The  procession  of 
priestii  had  now  turned,  and  was  preceding  him, — 
slowly, — so  slowly,  diat  be  would  fain  have  di»- 
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penaed  with  the  flolemnity.  The  people  crowded 
round  his  hone^  and  impeded  his  way.  He  strove 
to  be  present  to  the  occasion ;  but  all  was  like  a 
troubled  dream, — the  chanting,  the  acclamation, 
the  bursts  of  military  munc  from  a  distance ; — all 
that  at  other  times  had  fired  his  soul,  was  now 
disturbance  and  perplexity.  A  few  faithless  persons 
in  the  crowd,  on  the  watch  for  information  with 
which  they  might  make  interest  with  the  French  on 
tbeir  arrival,  noted  the  wandering  of  the  eye  and 
the  knitting  of  the  brow,  and  drew  thence  a  portent 
of  the  fall  of  the  Deliverer. 

At  length  the  gate  was  reached ;  and  there,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  portal,  surrounded  by  his 
attendants,  stood  PauL  On  the  arrival  of  his 
brother  at  the  threshold,  he  took  from  an  officer 
the  velvet  cushion  on  which  the  keys  of  the  city 
were  deposited,  and  advancing  to  the  stirrup  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  offered  them,  according  to 
custom.  For  an  instant,  Toussaint  gazed  on  the 
aged,  worn,  melancholy  countenance  beside  him, 
and  then  stooped  from  his  horse,  to  fling  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  his  brother,  breathing  into  his 


"  If  ycta  are  in  your  duty  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
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who  else  dare  fail  me?  I  thank  God  !  I  thank 
God !     We  cannuL  fail," 

Paul  withdrew  himself,  wiihoul  speaking.  His 
action  was  sullen.  He  led  the  way,  however,  to- 
wards tile  Governor's  house,  evidently  expecting  to 
be  followed.  Not  another  word  passed  between 
them  on  the  way.  Through  one  wide  street  after 
another,  L'Ouverture  was  led  ;  and  from  the  bal- 
conies of  whole  ranges  of  fine  houses,  from  the  roof 
of  nianya  church, and  tlieporchof  many aconvent, 
was  he  hailed,  before  he  could  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  the  brother  who 
preceded  him.  At  the  gate  of  the  Governor's 
house,  there  was  a  pause ;  and  way  was  mad«  for 
the  chief  to  pass  in  first.  He  did  so;  and  the  nnt 
moment  turned  round  in  the  vestibule,  to  speak  to 
Paul;  but  Paul  hud  disappeared.  Glancing  round, 
Toussaint  saw  father  Laxabon  awaiting  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gtair-case.    Each  advanced  to  the  other. 

"  Father,  he  is  wretched,"  whispered  Tousaaiat 
*'  Bring  me  to  him." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  priest :  and,  instead  of 
mounting  the  marble  sluir-ca.se,  L'Ouverture  and 
the  father  were  seen  to  enter  a  passage,  into  which 
every  one  else  was  forbidden  to  follow.     Father 
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LaxaboQ  tapped  softly  at  a  door,  and  was  desired 
to  enter.  He  opened  it,  and  closed  it  behind 
Toussaint,  keeping  watch  outside,  that  the  brothers 
mi^t  not  be  disturbed. 

Paul  started  to  bis  feet  from  the  couch  on  which 
he  had  thrown  himself.  He  stood  waiting.  Now 
was  the  decisive  moment ;  and  Toussaint  knew  it 
was.    Yet  he  stood  speechless. 

^<  I  left  my  son  in  your  charge,"  said  Paul,  at 
ength. 

*•  You  did  :  and  I . .  r 

*^  And  you  murdered  him.^ 

**  No,  Paul!  I  executed  justice  upon  him.  Hear 
me^  brother,  once  for  all.  I  am  heart-broken  for 
you  as  a  brother :  but  as  a  magistrate,  I  will  admit 
DO  oensure.  As  bis  father  in  your  stead,  I  was,  as 
the  event  has  proved,  too  ambitious  for  him  :  but, 
as  a  ruler,  I  did  but  my  duty.^ 

'*  Yes  !  You  have  been  ambitious !  You  have 
chosen  your  duty  ! " 

*'  My  ambition  was  for  him,  Paul.  As  for  my 
duty^ — remember  that  I  have  too  a  child  whom,  by 
that  act,  I  doomed  to  worse  than  death.'' 

^  You  see  what  liberty  has  brought  to  us.  Look 
at  the  family  of  Ouverture ;— consider  what  has 
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befallen  since  your  struggle  for  liberty  began ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  you  will  give  over  struggling.  Wel- 
come the  French  ; — go  back  to  Breda;— send  me 
houie  to  my  hut  on  the  shore,  that  I  rasy  die  in 
such  peace  as  is  left  to  a  childless  man.  Why  da 
you  not  ansvrer  me,  Toussaint?  Why  will  you  not 
give  ua  a  last  chance  of  peace  ?  I  must  obey  you 
at  the  city  gale ;  hut  I  will  importune  you  here. 
Why  will  you  not  do  as  I  say  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  that  some — and  the  Ouverture* 
among  them — were  not  born  to  live  at  ea^e — to  pass 
their  days  in  peace.  I  feel  that  some, — and  the 
Ouvertures  among  them — are  born  to  suffer— to 
struggle  and  to  die  for  their  race.  If  you  would  Itnow 
why,  ask  their  Creator.  1  myself  would  fain  know 
why.  Meantime,  the  will  of  Ood  is  su  clear,  thit 
I  have  devoted,  not  myself  only,  hut  my  childrvn. 
My  sons,  you  know  .  .  ." 

"  And  not  your  children  only,  but  your  liniihw 
and  his  child." 

"  No.  Moyse  cast  himself  sway.  And  as  lor 
you,  your  hut  still  stands,  as  you  cay.  Go  to  it,  if 
you  will ;  or  make  friends  with  the  French,  if  yoa 
desire  to  be  a  slave  again.  You  have  suffeml  to» 
much  hy  me  for  me  to  ask  you  ever  to  j«tc  toe 
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more.  I  shall  never  desire  you  to  dedicate 
yourself  anew  to  pain,  in  this  crisis.  Go  and  seek 
for  ease.  I  shall  incessantly  pray  that  you  may 
find  it.- 

^  I  shall  not  seek  what  is  not  to  be  found, 
Toussaint.  I  have  never  dared  wretchedness  as  you 
have :  but  since  I  am  and  must  be  wretched,  I  will 
be  an  Ouverture.  Your  eye  and  your  voice  make 
me  an  Ouverture  again,  even  yet.  Give  me  your 
commands.^ 

^^Head  this  proclamation,  with  the  eye  of  an 
Ouverture.  Well !  Do  you  like  it  ?  How  do  you 
understand  it  IT 

**  You  declare  your  allegiance  to  France,  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  its  limits,  and  appealing 
to  your  soldiers,  in  the  event  of  aggression.  It  is 
plain  from  this  that  you  mean  to  defend  yourself, 
and  anticipate  war." 

*•  It  is  welL  That  is  what  I  intend  to  convey. 
You  will  publish  this  proclamation,  in  your  city 
and  district,  under  the  date  of  (his  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1801.  You  will  then  concert  with  General 
Qerveaux  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  this  city, 
and  report  your  decisions  to  me,  on  my  return  from 
Cap  Samana.     Shall  it  be  so,  brother  ?" 
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"  Be  It  so. 

"  And  we  are  friendi  f 

"  We  are  fellow-dtizens, — we  are  OuTerturea, — 
and  therefore  faithful.     I  shall  not  betray  you.** 

**  That  is  all  1  can  ask,  I  kouw.  We  are  old 
men,  Paul.  Fidelity  for  a  while !  Beyond  the 
grave,  perhiqie  more." 

"  You  are  going  already  ?" 

"  To  Cap  Samana ;  and  alone,     Farewdl ! " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ALL  ETC. 

Day  by  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his  occupation 
•bout  the  defence  of  the  colony,  did  Toussaint 
repair  to  Cap  Samana,  to  look  eastwards  over  the 
sea.  Day  by  day  was  be  more  sure,  from  the 
infonnation  that  reached  him,  that  the  French  could 
not  be  far  off.  At  length,  he  desired  that  his 
geoerak  should  be  within  call  from  Cotuy,  a  small 
town  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Cotuy,  near 
the  western  base  of  the  mountainous  promontory  of 
Samana,— promontory  at  low  water, — island  at 
Ugh  tide. 

AH  was  yet  dark  on  the  eastern  point  of  this 
■KNiDtain,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December, 
when  two  watchmen,  who  bad  passed  the  night 
imder  the  ferns  in  a  deft  of  the  steep,  came  out  to 
look  abroad.  On  their  mountain,  all  was  yet  dark ; 
tar  the  stars  overhead,  though  still  rolling  clear  and 
golden, — visible  orbs  in  the  empty  depths  of  the 
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sky, — were  so  far  dimmed  by  the  dawn  in  the  eatf 
as  no  longer  to  send  down  their  shafts  of  light  upon 
the  eorlh.      The  point  on  which  these  watdimea 
stood    was  so    high  that    between    tliem    and   the 
horizon  the  sea  lay  like  half  a  world,- — an  imme» 
surable  e:ipanse,  spreading  as  if  from  a  Tast  deptli 
below  up  into  the  Tery  sky.  Dim  and  soundless  Uf 
the  mass  of  waters,— breaking,  no  doubt,  u   for 
ages  past,  against  the  rocky  precipice  below;  bitt 
not  so  as  to  be  beard  upon  the  steep.     It  luighC 
have  appeared  dead,  but   that  a   ray  from  so 
quarter  of    the    heaven,  capriciouslT  lonching 
surface,  showed  that  it  was  heaving,  as  wns  its  wool. 
Eastwards,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  sea  and  JtJ^ 
a  dusky  yellow  light  shone  through  the  hue 
morning,  as  behind  a  curtain,  and  totd  ihat  the  » 
was  on  his  way.     As  their  eyes  became  acctttiaati' 
to  the  dim  light,  (which  was  darkness  compan 
that  which  had   visited    their  dreams  aiDoag 
ferns)  the  watchmen  alternately  swept  the  cip 
with  their  glass,  and  pronounced   that   therr 
not  a  sail  in  sight. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  this  will  be  oor  ijl 
the  wind  is  fair  fur  the  fleet,"  suid  Touwaul  w 
Henri.    "  Go  and  bathe  while  I  walcb." 
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**  We  hare  said  for  a  week  past  that  each  would 
be  the  day,**  replied  Henri.  "  If  it  be  to-day, 
however,  they  can  hardly  have  a  fairer  for  the  first 
Hght  of  the  paradise  which  poets  and  ladies  praise 
■t  the  French  court.  It  promises  to  be  the  love- 
Heat  day  of  the  year.  I  shall  be  here  again  before 
the  sun  has  risen." 

And  Christophe  retired  to  bathe  in  the  waterfall 
which  made  itself  heard  from  behind  the  ferns,  and 
waa  bidden  by  them ;  springing,  as  they  did,  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet  and  upwards.  To  the  mur- 
mur and  gush  of  this  waterfall  the  friends  had 
slept.  An  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  sound,  that  he  cannot  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  silence :  and  on  these  heights  there  would  have 
been  everlasting  silence  but  for  the  voice  of  waters, 
and  the  thunders  and  their  echoes  in  the  season  of 
sConns. 

When  both  had  refreshed  themselves,  they  took 
their  seat  on  some  broken  ground  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  sometimes  indulging  their  full  minds 
with  silence,  but  continually  looking  abroad  over 
the  DOW  brightening  sea.  It  was  becoming  of  a 
deeper  blue  as  the  sky  grew  lighter,  except  at  that 
point  of  the  east  where  earth  and  heaven  seemed  to 
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be  kindling  with  a  mighty  Bre.  There  the  haze 
was  glowing  with  purple  and  crimsoD ;  and  ihett 
woe  Henri  intently  watching  for  the  (irst  golden 
spark  of  the  suu,  when  Toussaint  touched  his  slioul- 
der,  and  pointed  to  the  northwards.  Shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  Christophe  strove  to  penetrate 
the  grey  mists  which  had  gathered  there. 

"  What  is  it?  "  suid  he, — "  a  sail  f  Ye«:  there 
is  one, — three, — four !  " 

"There  are  seven,"  said  Toussaint. 

Long  did  he  gaze  through  the  glass  at  thtw 
seven  sail;  and  then  he  reported  en  eighth.  At 
this  moment  his  arm  was  grasped. 

'*  See !  see  I "  cried  Chnstophe,  who  waa  looking 
southwards. 

From  behind  the  distant  south-eastern  proDMiH 
tory  Del  Enganno,  now  appeared  sail  after  sul,  M 
the  number  of  twenty. 

"  AU  French,"  observed  Chnstophe.  "  Lend 
me  the  glass." 

"  All  French,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Tley 
are,  no  doubt,  coming  to  roidezvoiu  at  this 
point." 

While  Henri  explored  those  which  were  neara^ 
Toussaint  leaned  on  his  folded  anus  isainst  thr 
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bank  of  broken  ground  before  him,  straining  his 
eyes  over  the  now  peopled  sea. 

^  More !  More ! ''  he  exclaimed,  as  the  sun 
qipeared,  and  the*  new  gush  of  light  showed  sail 
upon  sail,  as  small  specks  upon  the  horizon  line. 
He  snatched  the  glass ;  and  neither  he  nor  Henri 
spoke  for  long. 

The  east  wind  served  the  purposes  of  the  vast 
fleet,  whose  three  detachments,  once  within  each 
ocher^s  view,  rapidly  converged,  showing  that  it 
was  indeed  their  object  to  rendezvous  at  Cap 
Samana.  Silent,  swift,  and  most  fair  (as  is  the  wont 
of  evil)  was  this  form  of  destruction  in  its  approach. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  great  ships-of-the- 
line  bore  majestically  up  towards  their  point,  while 
the  lighter  vessels  skimmed  the  sea,  as  in  sport,  and 
made  haste  in,  as  if  racing  with  one  another,  or 
anxious  to  be  in  waiting,  to  welcome  their  superiors. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  closed  in,  till  the  waters 
aeenied  to  be  covered  with  the  foe.  When  Tous- 
aaint  was  assured  that  he  had  seen  them  all, — when 
he  had  again  and  again  silently  counted  over  the 
fifty«fiMir  ships-of-war, — he  turned  to  his  friend  with 
a  countenance  of  anguish,  such  as  even  that  friend  of 
nany  years  had  never  seen. 
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"  Henri,"  said  he,  *'  we  must  all  perish.  Alt 
France  has  come  to  St.  Domingo ! " 

"  Then  we  will  perish,"  replied  Henri. 

"  Undoubtedly :  it  is  not  much'  to  perish,  if  that 
were  all.  But  the  worid  will  be  the  worse,  (or 
over.  France  is  deceived.  She  comes,  in  an  mtot, 
to  avenge  herself,  and  to  enslave  the  blackii.  France 
has  been  deceived." 

"  If  we  were  but  all  together,"  said  Henri,  "  sa 
that  there  were  no  moments  of  weakness  to  fear 
.  .  .  If  your  sons  were  but  with  us  .  .  ." 

"  Fear  no  moments  of  weakness  from  me,"  said 
Toussaint,  its  wonted  fire  now  glowing  in  his  eye. 
"  My  colour  imposes  on  me  duties  above  nature; 
and  while  my  boys  are  hostages,  tliey  sliall  be  to  me 
as  if  they  no  longer  existed," 

"  They  may  possibly  be  on  board  this  fled," 
said  Christophe.  "  If  by  caution  wc  could  obtain 
possesion  of  them  .  .  .^ 

"  Speak  no  more  of  them  now,'"  sud  TousmidL 
— Presently,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  with  his  ejn 
still  bent  on  the  moving  ships,  he  went  on : 

"  No,  those  on  board  those  ships  are  not  bor*. 
with  life  before  them,  and  eager  alike  fur  artu  and 
arms.     I  see  who  they  are  that  are  there.    Then 
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are  the  troops  of  the  Rhine, — troops  that  have  con- 
quered a  fairer  river  than  our  Artibonite,  storming 
the  castles  on  her  steeps,  and  crowning  themselves 
fioiii  her  vineyards.  There  are  the  troops  of  the 
Alpe, — troops  that  have  soared  above  the  eagle,  and 
stormed  the  clouds,  and  plucked  the  ice-king  by  the 
beard  upon  his  throne.  There  are  the  troops  of  Italy, 
— troc^  that  have  trodden  the  old  Roman  ways,  and 
fiMight  over  again  the  old  Roman  wars, — that  have 
drunk  of  the  Tiber,  and  once  more  conquered  the 
armies  of  the  Danube.  There  are  the  troops  of 
Egypt, — troops  that  have  heard  the  war-cry  of  the 
desert  tribes,  and  encamped  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pyramids." 

''  Yet  he  is  not  afraid/'  said  Henri  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

**  All  these,"  continued  Toussaint,  "  all  these 
are  brought  hither  against  a  poor,  depressed,  in- 
sulted, ignorant  race; — brought  as  conquerors,  eager 
for  the  spoil  before  a  blow  is  struck.  They  come 
lo  disembarrass  our  paradise  of  us,  as  they  would 
dear  a  fragrant  and  fruitful  wood  of  apes  and 
reptiles.  And  if  they  find  that  it  takes  longer  than 
tbej  supposed  to  crush  and  disperse  us,  France  has 
thousands  ready  to  come  and  help.      The 
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labourer  will  leave  his  plough  at  a  word,  and  the 
vine-ijresser  his  harvest,  and  the  artisan  his  shop,— 
France  will  pour  out  the  youth  of  all  her  villages, 
to  seize  upon  the  delights  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  savages,  as  they  are  represented  by 
the  emigrants  who  will  not  take  me  for  a  friend, 
but  eat  their  owti  hearts  far  sway,  with  hatred  and 
jealousy.    All  France  is  coming  to  St.  Domingo !  " 

"  But,"  ■ ,  .  interposed  Christophe. 

"  But,  Henri,"  iniorrupted  his  fiiend,  laying  hi* 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  not  all  France,  with  ber 
troops  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Nile,  nor 
with  all  Europe  to  help  her,  can  extinguish  the 
Boul  of  Africa.  That  soul,  when  once  the  aoul  of 
a  man,  and  no  longer  that  of  a  slave,  can  overthrow 
the  pyramids  and  the  Alps  themselves,  sooner  tbtB 
be  again  crushed  down  into  slavery." 

"With  God's  help,"  said  Christophe,  cmnog 
himself. 

"  With  God's  help,"  repeated  Toussoint.  "  S« 
here,"  he  continued,  taking  up  a  handful  of  ewlii 
from  the  broken  ground  on  which  they  stood,  "see 
here  what  God  has  done  !  See,  here  are  shells  fimi 
the  depth  of  yonder  ocean,  lying  on  the  mouiy 
tain  top.     Cannot  he  who  thus  upreors  the,  duM  of 
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bb  ooam  floor,  and  Ufb  it  above  the  clouds,  create 
the  locieties  of  men  anew,  and  set  their  lowest  order 
bat  a  little  below  the  stars  ?^ 

^He  can,^  said  Christophe,  agun  crossing 
bimaelfl 

'*  Tben  let  all  France  come  to  St.  Domingo ! 
She  may  yet  be  undeceived — What  now?"  he 
retumedy  after  a  pause  of  observation.  '<What 
nanoeuvre  is  this  ?  ^ 

Tbe  ships,  almost  before  they  had  drawn  toge- 
ther, parted  off  again ;  nearly  two-thirds  retiring  to 
the  north,  and  the  rest  southwards. 

**  They  are  doing  as  we  supposed  they  would,^ 
and  Christophe;  ^preparing  to  attack  Cap  Fran^ais 
and  our  southern  or  western  towns  at  once; — 
perhaps  both  St  Domingo  and  Port-au-Prince." 

^  Be  it  so:  we  are  ready  for  them,**  replied  Tous- 
fldnt.  **  But  now  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  To 
Cotuy,  to  give  our  orders,  and  then  all  to  our 
postaf* 

Onoe  more  he  took  a  survey  of  the  vast  fleet,  in 
ita  two  divisions,  and  then  spread  his  arms  in  the 
£fiectioD  of  his  chief  cities,  promising  the  foe  to  be 
ready  to  meet  them  there.  In  another  moment  he 
striding  down  the  mountain. 
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His  generals  were  awaiting  him  at  Cotuy,  and 
the  horses  of  the  whole  party  were  saddled . 

"The  French  are  come?"  the^  asked. 

"  The  French  are  come  in  great  force.  Fifly- 
four  ships-of-war,  carrying  probably  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men." 

"  We  have  twenty  thousand  regular  troops," 
cried  Dessaliiies.  "  The  day  of  the  proud  French 
has  arrived ! " 

L'Ouverture's  calm  eye  checked  his  exultation, 

"Ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the  elite  of  itie 
armies  of  France,"  said  Toussaint,  "  are  sailipg 
along  our  shores;  and  large  reinforcements  roaj 
be  following.  Our  twenty  thousand  troops  in 
untried  in  the  field  against  a  European  fue;  but 
our  cause  is  good.  Let  ua  be  bold,  my  Mewlt; 
but  the  leaders  of  armies  must  not  \k  presunip- 
tuous." 

All  uncovered  tlieir  heads,  and  waited  only  hii 
dismissal. 

"  General  Christoplir,  Cap  Fran^ais  and  in 
district  are  waiting  for  you.  Let  the  Sainrsoftlv 
city  give  us  notice  when  the  French  land." 

Christophe  embraced  his  friend,  and  was  pine 

'*  General  Dessalines,  to  your  command  ta  tlw 
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wtU  !  Preaenre  your  line  of  messengers  from 
li^gane  to  my  gate  at  Pongaudin,  and  let  me  not 
want  for  tidings.^ 

The  tramp  of  Dessalsnes*  horse  next  died  away. 

''General  La  Plume,  it  is  probable  that  your 
eye  will  have  to  be  busier  than  your  hands.  You 
will  be  ever  ready  for  battle,  of  course;  but 
remember  that  I  rely  on  you  for  every  point  of  the 
•oath-west  coast  being  watched,  from  L&)gane 
round  to  Aui  Cayes.  Send  your  communications 
through  Deasalinei^  line  of  scouts/' 

La  Plume  withdrew,  and  Toussaint  gazed  after 
him  in  reverie,  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

*<Aod  I?*'  said  Clerveaux,  the  only  general 
odfeer  now  left  in  attendance. 

**  Your  pardon,  General  Clerveaux.  This  your 
department  in  the  east,  ia  likely  at  present  to 
remain  tranquil,  as  I  forewarned  you.  I  now  fore- 
warn you  that  it  may  hereafter  become  the  seat  of 
war,  when  you  will  have  your  day.  Meantime,  I 
may  at  any  time  call  upon  your  reserve ;  and  you 
will  take  care  that  the  enemy  shall  find  no  solace  in 
your  department,  if  they  should  visit  it.  Let  it  be 
bare  aa  the  desert  before  them.  Farewell!  I 
Jeave  you  in  command  of  the  east.^ 
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Clerveaux  made  bis  obeisance  with  an  alacntv 
whicb  caused  Toussaint  to  say  to  himself,  as  he 
mounted, 

"  Is  he  glad  that  the  hour  is  come,  or  tliat  his 
post  is  in  the  rear  of  the  battle  ?" 

Toussaint's  own  road  lay  homewards,  where  he 
bad  assembled  the  choicest  troops,  to  be  ready  for 
action  on  any  point  where  they  might  first  be 
wanted ;  and  where  the  great  body  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, by  whom  his  personal  influence  was  most 
neeiled,  were  collected  under  his  eye.  As  he  now 
sped  like  the  lightning  through  the  shortest  tracks, 
his  trompettes  proclaiming  the  invasion  through  all 
the  valleys,  and  over  all  the  plains  as  they  weot,  be 
felt  strong  and  buoyant  in  heart  like  the  eaglt 
overhead,  which  was  scared  from  its  eyrie  id  Cibao 
by  the  proclamation  of  war.  For  ever  as  be  nxle, 
the  thought  recurred,  to  fire  his  soul, 

*'  He  is  my  rival  now,  and  no  longer  my  chie/. 
I  am  free.  It  is  his  own  act :  but  BoDE^NUte  bti 
me  for  a  rival  now." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MANY   GUESTS. 

Foe  some  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  upon  the  ooast»  nothing  took  place  which 
oouM  be  called  war.  Toassaint  was  resolved  not 
to  be  the  aggressor.  Prepared  at  all  points,  he 
waited  till  those  whom  he  still  regarded  as  his 
fdlow-dtizens  should  strike  the  first  blow.  He 
was  the  more  willing  to  leave  an  opening  for  peace 
till  the  last,  that  he  heard  that  ladies  were  on 
board — ladies  from  the  court  of  France,  come  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  this  tropical  paradise.  The 
sister  of  Bonaparte,  Madame  Leclerc,  the  wife  of 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  was  there.  It 
seemed  scarcely  conceivable  that  she  and  her  train 
of  ladies  could  have  come  with  any  expectation  of 
witnessing  such  a  warfare  as,  ten  years  before,  had 
shown  how  much  more  savage  than  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  men  may  be.    It  was  as  little  conceivable 
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that  they  could  expect  the  negroes  to  enter  into 
slavery  again  at  a  word,  after  having  enjoyed 
freedom,  and  held  rule  for  ten  years.  There  musl 
still  be  hope  of  peace ;  and  Toussaint  spared  no 
effort  to  preserve  it.  till  the  strangers  should 
declare  their  intentions  by  some  unequivocal  act. 

For  this  object,  L'Ouverture  appeared  gifted 
with  ubiquity.  No  flying  Arab  was  ever  in  so 
many  places  so  nearly  at  once.  Pongaudin,  hke  ■ 
every  other  estate  which  was  in  friendly  hands,  w«s 
a  sort  of  camp.  Here  the  Com m and cr-ia- chief  and 
his  officers  had  their  head-t)uarters ;  and  hen.'  he 
was  to  \>e  found,  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours. 
During  those  intervals,  he  was  inspecting  the  forti- 
fications of  St.  Marc,  one  of  the  strongest  placo 
of  the  island,  and  under  the  charge  of  Dessallnrs; 
or  he  was  overlooking  the  bight  of  LcogBue,  frooi 
behind  Port-au-Prince;  or  he  was  visiting  l,'Etoil<i 
made  a  strung  post,  and  held  by  Charln  Itdkir 
and  his  wife  (for  Decsha  would  not  leave  \m 
husband); — or  he  was  riding  through  the  moriK* 
to  the  north,  reanimating,  with  the  sight  of  lui 
l>eloved  countenance,  the  compitnies  there  held  io 
reserve.  He  was  on  the  heights  of  the  Gntf 
Momc,  an  admiring  spectator,  on  occatuon  of  thu 
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act  of  Christiypbe  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
delay  and  indedsioD  of  Leclerc  and  his  troops. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  prepar- 
ing to  land,  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  Cap 
FWmfaisy  when  Christophe  sent  his  friend  and 
brother  officer,  Sangos,  on  board  the  fleet,  to 
acquaint  Leclerc  with  the  absence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  colony,  without  whose  per- 
nri«ion  the  landing  of  troops  could  not  be  allowed. 
If  a  landing  by  force  were  attempted,  the  dty 
would  immediately  be  fired,  and  the  inhabitants 
withdrawn.  General  Leclerc  could  not  believe  this 
to  be  more  than  an  empty  threat ;  but  thought  it 
at  well  to  avoid  risk,  by  landing  in  the  night  at 
paints  where  he  was  not  looked  for.  Accordingly, 
he  ient  some  of  his  force  on  shore  at  Fort  Dauphin, 
to  the  east ;  while  he  himself,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
aet  foot  on  the  fatal  coast  which  he  was  never  to 
leave,  at  Le  Limb£,  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge 
which  commanded  the  town,  hoping  to  drop  into 
the  militaiy  quarter  from  the  heights,  before  he  was 
looked  for.  From  these  heights,  however,  he  be- 
held the  town  one  mass  of  fire.  Christophe  had 
withdrawn  the  inhabitants,  including  two  thousand 
vliitei^  who  were  to  be  held  as  hostages  in  the  in- 
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terinr ;  snd  so  orderly  and  well-planned  had  been 
his  proceedings,  that  not  the  slightest  persoiul  in- 
jury was  sustained  by  any  individual.  Of  this 
con  flag  rati  un,  Toussaint  had  been  a  witness  from 
the  heights  of  Gros  Morne,  The  horror  wtiich  it 
occasiuued  was  for  the  strangers  alone.  All  the 
moveable  property  of  the  citizens  was  safe  in  the 
interior :  and  they  were  all  safe  in  person.  The 
dismay  was  for  the  French,  when  they  found  only 
a  burning  soil,  tumbling  roofs,  and  tottering  walls, 
where  they  had  expected  repose  and  feasting  after 
the  ennui  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  For  the 
court  ladies,  there  existed  at  present  only  the  al- 
ternative of  remmning  on  board  the  ships,  of  vhwh 
they  were  heartily  weary,  and  establishing  tlteii- 
selves  on  the  barren  island  of  Tortugu,  the  home  of 
the  Buccaneers  of  former  days.  They  shortly 
after  took  possession  of  Tortuga,  which  ibcy  found 
to  be  a  tropical  region  indeed,  but  no  paradise.  It 
was  not  the  best  season  for  turtle ;  and  there  «u 
no  other  of  the  luxuries  whose  isavour  had  readieil 
the  nostrils  of  the  court  of  France. 

Among  the  two  thousand  whites  removed  finn 
Cap  were,  of  course,  the  ladies  of  the  cuoveoL. 
They  were  safely  established  under  shelter  of  the 
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fintificfttioiit  of  St.  Marc,  with  all  their  little  com- 
forts about  them,  and  their  mocking-bird  as  tuneful 
«•  when  hanging  in  its  own  orange-tree.  Euphro- 
sjne  was  not  with  them — nor  yet  with  her  guar- 
dian. M.  Critois  had  enough  to  do  to  protect 
bimsdf  and  his  lady ;  and  he  earnestly  desired  his 
ward  to  be  thankful  that  she  had  friends  among 
the  ruling  powers.  Euphrosyne  needed  no  com- 
mands on  this  head.  She  joined  Madame  Pascal, 
and  was  now  with  her  and  the  secretary  in  the 
half-camp,  half-household,  of  Pongaudin. 

Besides  the  family  and  establishment  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  as  many  of  the  white  gentry 
of  Cap  were  accommodated  as  the  country-palace 
of  Pongaudin  would  contain.  It  seemed  doubtful 
how  long  they  would  have  to  find  amusement  for 
themselves  there ;  for  the  invaders  seemed  to  have 
fidlen  asleep.  A  month  had  passed  since  the  burn- 
ing of  Cap,  and  not  another  step  had  been  taken. 
Expectation  had  begun  to  be  weary.  The  feverish 
watching  for  news  had  begun  to  relax ;  the  ladies 
no  longer  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  walking  in 
the  shrubberies ;  and  some  of  the  younger  damsels 
had  begun  to  need  warnings  from  L'^Ouverture 
faimself  not  to  go  out  of  bounds, — by  no  means  to 
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pass  the  line  of  sentinels  in  ai\y  direction.  Instead 
of  everything  French  being  spoken  of  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  any  one  was  now  welcome  who  might  be 
able  to  tetl,  even  at  second  or  third  hand,  that 
Madame  Leclcrc  had  been  seen,  and  what  dne 
wore,  and  how  she  looked,  and  what  she  had  said, 
either  about  the  culouy  or  anything  else.  The 
officers,  both  civil  and  military,  found  themseUes 
able  to  devote  their  powers  of  entertainment  more 
and  more  to  the  ladies  ;  and  [he  liabibty  to  be 
called  ufl'  in  the  midst  of  the  game  of  chess,  the 
poem,  the  song,  or  the  dance,  seemed  only  to 
make  their  attentions  more  precious,  because  more 
precarious,  than  those  of  tbe  guests  who  kiw* 
themselves  to  be  hostages,  and  who  had  abundance 
of  lime  for  gallantry,  if  only  they  had  had  spirii* 
and  inclination.  Most  of  tlie  party  certcunly  founi) 
the  present  position  of  aiTairs  very  dull.  The 
exceptions  were  few.  They  were  poor  G^ifiide, 
whose  mind  wax  wholly  in  the  past,  and  before 
whose  eyes  the  present  went  forward  as  a  dim 
dream ;  ber  mother  and  sister,  whose  (kculties 
were  continually  on  the  stretch  to  kwp  up,  undtf 
such  circumstances,  the  hospitalities  for  which  tlief 
were  pledged  to  so  large  a  household  ;  th«  wctf 
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tary  and  bis  bride,  who  were  engrossed  at  once 
witb  tbe  cruns  in  public  affairs  and  in  their  own ; 
and  Euphrofljne^  who  could  find  nothing  dull  after 
the  coDvent,  and  who  unconsciously  wished  that,  if 
this  were  invasion  and  war,  they  might  last  a  good 
while  yet. 

One  evening,  tbe  8tb  of  February,  was  some- 
what lemarkable  for  L'Ouverture  being,  not  only 
at  hoDse,  but  at  leisure.  He  was  playing  billiards 
with  his  officers  and  guests.  It  followed  of  course 
that  General  Vincent  was  also  present  It  followed 
ijt  course ;  for  whether  it  was  that  Toussaint  felt 
the  peculiar  interest  in  him  which  report  made 
obeervers  look  for  towards  an  intended  son-in-law, 
or  whether  the  chief  distrusted  him  on  account  of 
his  fondness  for  Paris  and  the  First  Consul,  Vin- 
cent was  for  ever  kept  under  the  eye,  and  by  the 
side  of  his  General.  Aim^  was  wont  to  sigh  when 
she  heard  her  father^s  horse  ordered ;  for  she  knew 
that  Vincent  was  going  too ;  and  she  now  rejoiced 
to  see  her  father  at  the  billiard-table ;  for  it  told 
her  that  Vincent  was  her  own  for  the  evening. 

Vincent  was  not  slow  in  putting  in  his  claim. 
At  the  first  moment,  when  they  were  unobserved, 
be  drew  her  to  the  window,  where  the  evening 
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^  AH  quiet  over  towards  St  Marc?"  inquired 
Vinceot 

^  All  quiet  there,  General ;  and  everywhere  else, 
when  the  last  reports  came  round,  ten  minutes 
•go." 

^  Very  well :  pass  on,  good  Claude.  Come, 
oome  1 "  he  said  to  Aim^e ;  **  who  knows  when  we 
may  have  a  moonlight  hour  again  ?" 

He  would  not  bide  another  refusal,  but,  by 
gentle  violence,  drew  her  out  upon  the  beach,  tell- 
ing the  sentinel,  as  they  passed  between  him  and 
tlie  water,  that  if  they  were  inquired  for,  he  might 
call:  they  should  be  within  hearing.  Claude 
touched  his  cap,  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  broad 
mile,  and  did  not  object. 

Once  among  the  mangroves,  Aim^e  could  not 
repent.  Their  arched  branches,  descending  into 
the  water,  trembled  with  every  wave  that  gushed 
in  among  them,  and  stirred  the  mild  air.  The 
moonlight  quivered  on  their  dark  green  leaves,  and 
oo  the  transparent  pool  which  lay  among  their 
roots. 

^  Now,  would  you  not  have  been  sorry  if  I  had 
not  made  you  ome?"  said  Vincent. 

If  we  could  only  stay, — stay  here  for  ever  P 
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she  exdaitned,  leaning  bock  against  the  budi  ander 
which  ihey  sal.  "  Here,  atnidst  the  whispering  of 
the  winds  and  the  dash  of  the  waters,  jou  n-ould 
listen  no  more  for  the  roll  of  the  drum,  or  the 
booming  of  cannon  at  St.  Marc.  I  am  weary  of 
our  life  at  I'ongaiidin," 

"  Weary  of  rumours  of  wars,  before  we  have  the 
wars  themselves,  love." 

"  We  can  never  hear  anything  of  my  brothers, 
while  we  are  on  these  terms  with  France.  Day 
after  day  comes  on, — day  after  day,  and  we  h»»e 
to  toil,  and  plan,  and  be  anxious ;  and  our  gtints 
grow  tired  ;  and  nothing  is  done;  and  we  know  that 
we  can  hear  nothing  of  what  we  most  want  tu 
learn.  I  am  certain  that  my  mother  spends  bcr 
nights  in  tears  for  her  boys:  and  nothing  it  w 
likely  to  rouse  poor  Genifrt^e  as  the  prospect  nf 
their  coming  back  to  us.'' 

"  And  you  yourself,  Aimee,  cannot  be  hap[>y 
without  Isaac." 

"  I  never  tried,"  said  she.  *'  I  haye  daily  fJt 
his  loss,  because  I  wished  never  to  cease  to  feel  it' 

"  He  is  happier  than  you,  dearest  Aim^.' 

"  Do  not  tell  nic  that  men  feel  nuch  separations 
less  tlisn  women ;  for  I  koow  it  well  tiraij.    I 
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can  never  have  been  so  necessary  to  bim  as  he  is  to 
roe :  I  know  tbat  well.^ 

"  Say  *  was,'  my  Aim6e.  The  time  comes  when 
risters  find  their  brothers  less  necessary  to  them 
than  they  have  been." 

**  Such  a  time  has  never  come  to  me ;  and  I 
believe  it  never  will.  No  one  can  ever  be  to  me 
fihat  Isaac  has  been.^ 

*'  *  Has  been ; ' — true.  But  see  how  times  have 
changed !  Isaac  has  left  off  writing  to  you  so 
frequently  as  he  did  .  .  .  ." 

•*  No,  no.  He  never  did  write  frequently.  It 
was  never  his  habit  to  write  as  I  wrote  to  him." 

**  Well,  well.  Whatever  expectation  may  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  little  heart,  whatever  secret 
remonstrance  for  his  silence,  whatever  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  apologies,  whatever  mortification  that 
such  apologies  were  necessary,  .  .  .  ." 

*'  How  dare  you  ....  What  right  have  you 
to  pry  into  my  heart  ?  "  exclaimed  Aimee,  with- 
drawing herself  from  her  companion'^s  side. 

•*  The  right  of  love,^  he  replied,  following  till 
both  were  seated  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water. 
**  Can  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  see  your  disap- 
pointment when  L'Ouverture  opens  his  despatches, 
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and  there  is  not  one  of  (hat  particular  size  and  fold 
which  makes  your  countenance  change  when  you 
see  it?  Can  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  mark  your 
happiness,  for  hours  and  days  after  one  of  those 
closely-written  sheets  has  come? — happiness  which 
makes  me  feel  of  no  account  to  you; — hupptnesa 
which  makes  me  jealous  of  my  very  brother ; — for 
my  brother  he  is,  as  he  is  yours.'' 

"  It  should  not  do  that,"  replied  AimiSe,  as  she 
sat  looking  into  the  water.  "  You  should  not  be 
angry  at  my  being  happy.  If  you  have  learned  w 
muck  of  my  thoughts .  .  . ." 

"  Say  on !     Oh,  say  on  ! " 

"  There  is  no  need,",  said  die,  "  if  you  can  read 
the  soul  without  speech,  as  you  seem  to  prafott* 

"  I  read  no  thoughts  but  yours;  and  none  of 
yours  that  relate  to  myself.  I  see  at  a  glance  everr 
stir  of  your  love  to  all  besides.  If  you  care  lor  mt, 
I  need  to  hear  it  from  yourself." 

"  If  this  quarrel  comes  to  bloodshed,  what  *ill 
become  of  my  brothers?  If  you  love  mc,  tcU  me 
that." 

"  Still  these  brothers  I "  cried  Vincent,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  And  who  should  be  inquired  of  conccrniog 
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tliein,  if  not  you  ?    You  took  tbem  to  France : 
you  left  them  there  * . .  .'^ 

**  I  was  sent  here  by  Bonaparte, — ^put  on  the 
deputation  by  his  express  command.  If  not,  I 
should  not  now  have  been  here, — I  should  have 
remembered  you  only  as  a  child,  and  • .  •  .'^ 

*'  But  Placide  and  Isaac  !  Suppose  Leclerc 
and  Rochambeau  both  killed ; — suppose  Madame 
Leclerc  entering  once  more  into  her  brother^s 
presence,  a  mourning  widow, — what  would  Bona- 
parte do  with  Placide  and  Isaac  ?  I  am  sure  you 
have  no  comfort  to  give  me,  or  you  would  not  so 
evade  what  I  ask.^ 

^  I  declare,  I  protest  you  are  mistaken.  Bona- 
parte is  everything  that  is  noble,  and  gracious,  and 
gentle.^ 

*•  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  " 
**  Nay,  why  not?     Have  I  not  always  said  so? 
and  you  have  delighted  to  hear  me  say  so." 

**  I  should  delight  to  believe  it  now.  I  will 
believe  it :  but  yet,  if  he  were  really  noble,  how 
riiould  this  quarrel  have  arisen  ?  For,  if  ever  man 
was  noble,  and  gracious,  and  gentle,  my  father  is. 
If  two  such  men  come  to  open  defiance,  whose  is 
the  crime,  and  wherein  does  it  lie  ?  " 
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'*  If  the  world  fall  to  pieces,  Aimee,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Bonaparte's  greatness.  What  majealj 
be  carries  with  Mm,  through  all  liis  coDquests! 
How  whole  natioDs  quail  under  his  ma^iiiceot 
proclamations  ! " 

"  Are  they  really  fine?  I  have  seen  but  few; 
and  they  .  .  ." 

"  Are  they  not  all  grand  ?  That  proclam^oa 
in  Egypt,  for  instance,  in  which  he  said  he  was  the 
Man  of  Fate  who  had  been  foretold  in  the  Konn, 
and  that  all  resistance  was  impious  and  vain  !  If 
it  had  not  liappened  four  years  before  Bonapaitr 
went  (o  Egypt,  1  should  have  thought  your 
father  ,  .  ." 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  that.  But  (here  is  a 
great  difference.  It  was  not  my  father,  but 
Laveaux,  who  said  that  the  black  chief,  predict«I 
by  Raynal,  had  appeared.  And  it  was  on^nally 
said,  not  as  a  Divine  prophesy,  but  because,  in  ibf 
natural  course  of  things,  the  redeemer  of  an 
oppressed  race  must  arise.  Besides,  tny  falhtf 
says  nothing  hut  what  be  believes ;  aod  I 
suppose  Bonaparte  did  not  believe  what  be  «t 
saying." 

"  Do  you  think  not?     For  my  part,  I  bdinc 
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his  very  wordsi— -that  to  oppose  him  is  impious  and 

**  Heaven  pity  us,  if  that  be  true ! — Was  it  not 
in  that  proclamation  that  Bonaparte  said  that  men 
must  account  to  him  for  their  secret  thoughts,  as 
Docbing  was  concealed  from  him  ?  ^ 

^  Yes ;  just  as  L'Ouverture  told  the  mulattoes 
JD  the  church  at  Cap  that,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  his  eye  would  be  upon  them,  and  his 
arm  stretched  out,  to  restrain  or  punish.  He  almost 
reached  Bonaparte's  strain  there.^ 

^  I  like  my  father^s  words  the  best,  because  all 
understood  and  believed  what  he  said.  Bonaparte 
may  claim  to  read  secret  thoughts  ;  but  before  my 
father,  men  have  no  secret  thoughts, — they  love 
him  so  that  their  minds  stand  open.^ 

**  Then  those  Italian  proclamations,  and  letters 
to  the  Directory,''  said  Vincent, — "  how  they  grew 
grander,  as  city  after  city,  and  state  after  state,  fell 
before  him  !  When  he  summoned  Pavia  to  open 
her  gates  to  him,  after  her  insurrection,  how  im- 
perious he  was  !  If  he  had  found  that  a  drop  of 
French  blood  had  been  shed,  he  declared,  not  a 
stone  of  the  city  should  have  remained ;  but  a 
eolumn  should  arise  in  its  place,  bearing  the  in- 
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scription,  "  Here  once  stood  Pavia  ! "  There 
spoke  the  man  who  held  the  ages  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  roll  them  over  the  civilised  world,— to 
crumble  cities,  and  overthrow  nations,  in  case  of 
resistance  to  hia  will  !  How  Paris  rang  with 
acclamations  when  these  words  passed  from  niouib 
to  mouth  !     He  was  worshipped  as  a  god." 

"  It  is  said,"  sighed  Aimee,  "  that  Lederc  liai 
proclamations  from  him  for  our  people.  I  wonder 
what  they  are ;  and  how  they  will  be  received." 

"  With  enthusiasm,  no  doubt-  When  and 
where  has  it  been  otherwise? — You  shudder,  my 
Aim^ :  but,  trust  me,  there  is  inconceivable  folly 
in  the  idea  of  opposing  Bonaparte.  As  he  said  in 
Egypt,  it  is  impious  and  vain.  Trust  me,  lo«, 
and  decide  accordingly." 

"  Desert  my  father  and  my  family  in  their  hour 
of  peril !     I  will  not  do  that," 

"  There  is  no  peril  in  the  case,  love.  It  is  ^aij 
and  happiness  to  h've  under  Bonaparte:.  My  tte 
upon  it,  he  will  do  your  father  no  injury,  but  eoo- 
Unue  him  in  his  command,  under  certain  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  as  fur  the  blacks,  they  and  tbc  whitM 
will  join  in  one  common  enthusiasm  for  the  con- 
queror of  Europe, — Let  us  be  among  the  fini,  mr 
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Aim^e!  Be  mine;  and  we  will  go  to  the  French 
forces, — among  my  friends  there.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  called  to  be  mediators.  It  is  as  if  the  welfare 
of  your  family  and  the  colony  were,  in  a  measure, 
ooDsigned  to  our  hands.  Once  married,  and  with 
Leclerc,  how  easily  may  we  explain  away  causes  of 
quarrel !  How  completely  shall  we  make  him  un- 
derstand L'OuTerturel  And  how,  through  us, 
Lederc  can  put  your  father  in  possession  of  the  views 
of  Bonaparte !     O,  Aim^,  be  mine,  and  let  us  go ! 

^  And  if  it  were  otherwise, — if  it  came  to  blood- 
died^ — to  deadly  warfare  ?  " 

^  Then,  love,  you  would  least  of  all  repent. 
Alone  and  desolate, — parted  from  your  brothers, — 
parted  from  me."^ 

**  From  you,  Vincent  ?  ^ 

*'  Assuredly.  I  can  never  unsheath  my  sword 
against  those  to  whom  my  attachment  is  strong.  I 
can  never  fight  against  an  army  from  Paris, — troops 
that  have  been  led  by  Bonaparte." 

^Does  my  father  know  that  ?  '^ 

**  He  cannot  know  me  if  he  anticipates  anything 
dse.  I  execute  his  orders  at  present,  because  I 
admire  his  system  of  government,  and  am  anxious 
thai  it  should  appear  to  the  best  advantage  to  the 
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IxDther-in-Uw  of  the  First  Consul.  Thus,  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  be  no  war.  Bat,  lo^e,  if 
then  should  be,  you  will  he  parted  for  ner  rrom 
your  hnthen  and  from  me,  bj  remaining  here  ;— 
you  will  never  again  see  Isaac  Nay,  nay  !  Ko 
tears !  no  ternirB,  my  Aimee !  By  being  mine,  and 
going  with  me  to  thai  place  where  all  are  happy,  to 
Paris,  you  will,  through  my  interest,  best  aid  your 
father;  and  Isaac  and  I  will  watch  over  you  for 
ever." 

"  Not  a  word  more,  Vincent !  You  make  me 
wretched.  Not  a  word  more,  till  I  have  spoken  to 
my  father.  He  must,  he  will  tell  me  what  be 
thinks,  what  be  expects,  whether  he  fears.  Hark ! 
There  are  horsemen !" 

"  Can  it  be  ?  Horsemen  approaching  on  tlui 
side  ?     I  will  look  ouL" 

"  No,  no  !  Vincent,  you  shall  not  go — " 

Her  terror  was  so  great  that  Vincent  could  ont 
indeed  leave  her.  As  the  tramp  of  ■  company  rf 
horsemen  became  almost  lost  on  quitting  the  haid 
road  for  the  deep  sdnd,  he  dropped  his  voice,  whis- 
pering in  her  car  that  she  was  quite  safe,  complrtdy 
hidden  under  the  mangroves,  and  that  he  would  ck>I 
leave  her.     Hhe  clasped  his  hand  with  both  ben,  to 
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oompd  him  to  keep  his  word,  and  implored  him 
not  to  speak,  not  to  shake  a  leaf  of  their  covert. 

The  company  pa^ed  very  near ;  so  near  as  that 
the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  horses'  feet  pattered 
among  the  foliage  of  the  mangroves.  No  one  of 
the  strangers  was  then  speaking;  but  in  another 
moment  the  sentry  challenged  them.  They  laughed, 
and  were  certainly  stopping  at  the  little  gate. 

**  We  know  your  master,  fellow,''  said  one.  "  We 
have  bad  more  talk  with  him  in  one  day  than  you 
in  all  your  service.** 

**  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know  that  voice,^  whis- 
pered Aim^e,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

The  strangers  were  certainly  intending  to  pass 
through  the  gate  into  the  grounds  ;  and  the  sentry 
was  renxmstrating.  In  another  moment,  he  fired,  as 
a  signaL  There  was  some  clamour  and  laughter, 
and  Aim6e  started,  as  at  a  voice  from  the  grave. 

**  That  is  Isaac's  voice !  ^  she  exclaimed,  spring- 
ing from  her  seat.  It  was  now  Vincent's  turn  to 
hold  her  hands,  or  she  would  have  been  out  in  the 
broad  moonlight,  in  an  instant. 

**  Stay,  love  !  Stay  one  moment,"  he  entreated. 
"  I  believe  you  are  right ;  but  let  me  look  out.*" 

She  sank  down  on  the  sand,  while  he  reconnoitred. 
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At  ihe  nioment  of  his  Icxiking  forth,  a  young  man 
who,  he  was  certain,  was  Pladde,  was  goo)^ 
huniouredly  taking  the  sentry  l>y  the  ^oulden, 
and  pushing  him  from  his  place,  while  saying  sotti^ 
thing  in  his  ear,  which  made  the  poor  soldier  toai 
his  hat  in  the  air,  and  nm  forward  to  meet  his 
comrades,  whom  the  sound  of  his  gun  was  bringitig 
from  every  direction,  over  the  sands. 

"  It  is  they,  indeed,"  said  Vincent.  **  Your 
brothers  are  both  there." 

While  he  was  sjieaking,  Aimee  hurst  from  the 
covert,  made  her  way  miraculously  through  the 
gathering  horses  and  men,  pushed  through  lb« 
gate,  leaving  her  lover  some  way  behind,  flew  like 
a  lapwing  through  the  shrubbery,  and  across  tiM 
lawn,  and  was  hanging  on  her  brothers'  neck  brfun 
the  news  of  the  arrival  was  understood  within  tbe 
house. 

There  was  no  waiting  liU  father  and  motlMr 
coutd  choose  where  to  meet  their  children.  11m 
lads  followed  the  messenger  into  tbe  idua, 
crowded  as  it  was  with  slniBgera.  L^OutctUir's 
voice  was  the  first  heard,  after  the  stitld«n  huiA. 

"  Now,  Heaven  bless  Bonaparte  for  this!"  Ik 
cried,  "  and  make  him  a  happy  fiilhrr  I " 
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**  Hear  him,  O  God  !  and  bless  Bonaparte !  ** 
aobbed  Margot 

A  check  was  given  to  their  words  and  their  emo- 
tiofis,  by  seeing  by  whom  the  young  men  were 
accompanied.  Th^r^se  was  leading  forward  G^ni- 
firdde,  when  she  stopped  short,  with  a  sort  of  groan, 
mod  returned  to  her  seat,  forgetful  at  the  moment 
eren  of  G^nifrkle;  for  M.  Papalier  was  there. 
Other  gentlemen  were  of  the  company.  The  one 
whom  the  young  men  most  punctiliously  introduced 
to  their  father  was  M.  Coasson,  the  tutor,  guardian, 
or  envoy,  under  whose  charge  General  Leclerc 
had  sent  them  home. 

Toussaint  offered  him  a  warm  welcome,  as  the 
guardian  of  his  sons;  but  M.  Coasson  himself 
aeemed  most  impressed  with  his  office  of  envoy :  as 
did  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him.  Assum- 
ing the  air  of  an  ambassador,  and  looking  round 
him,  as  if  to  require  the  attention  of  all  present,  M. 

CooMon  discharged  himself  of  his  commission,  as 
Collowa. 

'<  General  Toussaint  .  .  •" 

**  They  will  not  acknowledge  him  as  L^Ouver- 
ture,^  observed  Th^r^  to  Madame  Pascal  and 
GMtrbde.    Afra^s  eyes  filled  with  tears.    Geni- 
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fr^de  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  her  brotbcn^ 
— both  grown  manly,  and  the  one  looking  the 
soldier,  the  other  the  student. 

"  General  Toussaint,"  said  Coasson,  "  1  come,  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  you  from  the  First  ConsuL" 

In  his  hand  was  now  seen  a  gold  box,  which  he 
did  not,  however,  deliver  at  the  moment. 

"  With  it,  I  am  commissioned  to  offer  the  greet- 
ings of  General  Leclerc,  who  awaits  with  anxiety 
your  arrival  at  his  quarters  as  his  Lieutenant- 
General." 

"  Upon  what  does  General  Leclerc  grouwl  hi» 
expectation  of  seeing  me  there  ?  " 

"  U|Mn  the  ground  of  the  commands  of  the  Fir* 
Consul,  declared  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inha> 
bitants  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  no  doubt,  more  fuUy 
in  this  letter  to  yourself." 

Here  he  delivered  the  box,  deriring  that  the  JK^ 
sence  of  himself  and  his  companions  might  be  u 
impediment  to  General  Toussiiint's  rtading  hil 
despatches. 

Toussaint  had  no  intention  that  tliey  vhuulil  be 
any  hindrance.  He  read  and  re-read  tlie  \eUcr, 
while  all  eyes  but  those  of  Aim^e  were  6scd  up<a 
his  counteoancc      With    an    expression  of   the 
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quietest  satisfaction,  she  was  gazing  upon  her 
brothers,  unvexed  by  the  presence  of  numbers,  and 
the  transaction  of  state  business.  They  were  there, 
and  she  was  happy. 

Those  many  eyes  failed  to  discover  anything 
from  the  countenance  of  Toussaint.  It  was  im- 
moveable ;  and  M.  G>asson  was  so  far  disappointed. 
It  had  been  his  object  to  prevent  the  despatches 
which  he  brought  from  being  read  in  private,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  report  how  they  were  re- 
eoved.  He  had  still  another  resource.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  brought  with  him  the  procla- 
mation of  the  First  Consul  to  the  inhabitants  at 
large  of  St.  Domingo.  As  it  was  a  public  docu- 
ment, he  would,  with  permission,  read  it  aloud. 
Toussaint  now  looked  round,  to  command  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  Ruler  of  France.  Vincent 
sought  to  exchange  glances  with  Aim^;  but  Aim6e 
had  none  to  spare.  M.  Papalier  had  unceremo- 
niously entered  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
guests  of  his  own  complexion,  and  did  not  cease 
iipoo  any  hint,  declaring  to  those  about  him  that 
Booe  of  this  was  new  to  him,  as  he  was  in  the 
eouDsek  of  Bonaparte  in  all  St.  Domingo  affairs. 
The  tone  of  their  conversation  was,  however,  re- 
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duced  to  a  low  murmur,  while  M.  Coasano  read 
aloud  the  following  proclaraBtion : — 

"  Parlx,  Xim.  8,  1801, 
"  Inhabitant)!  op  St.  Dumi.ngo. 

"  Whatever  your  origia  or  your  colour,  you  ; 
all  French  :  you  are  all  equal,  and  all  free,  before 
God,  and  before  the  Republic. 

"  France,  like  St.  Domingo,  has  becD  a  prey  Id 
factions,  torn  by  intestine  commotions,  and  fordga 
wars.  But  all  has  changed  :  all  n 
braced  the  French,  and  have  swora  to  theni  peaot 
and  amity  :  the  French  people  have  embraced  eadl 
other,  and  have  sworn  to  be  all  friends  and  brotbaS' 
Come  also,  embrace  the  French,  and  rejoice  lo 
again  your  European  friends  and  brothers ! 

"  The  government  sends  you  the  Captain^Geot- 
ral  Leclerc.     He  has  brought .  , ." 

Here  M.  Coasson's  voice  and   manner  heaot 
extremely  emphatic. 

"  He  has  brought  sufficient  force  for  prutcctBV 
you  against  your  enemies,  and  against  the 
of  the  Repubhc.     If  you  are  told  that 
are  destined  to  violate  your  liberties, 
Republic  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  tak« 
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*'  Rally  round  the  CaptaiD-General.  He  brings 
you  abundance  and  peace.  Rally  all  of  you 
around  him.  Whoever  shall  dare  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  Captain-Greneral  will  be  a  traitor  to 
his  country ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  country  will 
devour  him,  as  the  fire  devours  your  dried  canes. 

"  Done  at  Paris,'"  &c. 

^  This  document  is  signed^  you  will  perceive," 
said  M.  Coasson,  *^  by  the  First  Consul,  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  M.  H.B.  Maret." 

Once  more  it  was  in  vain  to  explore  the  counte- 
nance of  UOuverture.  It  was  still  immoveable. 
He  extended  his  hand  for  the  document,  saying 
that  he  would  retire  with  his  secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  his  replies  for  the  First 
Consul,  in  order  that  no  such  delays  might  take 
place  on  his  part,  as  the  date  of  the  letter  and  pro- 
damation  showed  to  have  intervened  on  the  other 
ade.  Meantime,  he  requested  that  M.  Coasson, 
and  all  whom  he  had  brought  in  his  company, 
would  make  themselves  at  home  in  his  house :  and, 
turning  to  his  wife  and  family,  he  commended  his 
newly  arrived  guests  to  their  hospitality.  With 
a  passing  smile  and  greeting  to  his  sons,  he  was 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HOUR  OF    PROOF. 


<c 


So  the  long-expected  letter  is  come  at  last^^ 
observed  M.  Pascal,  as  the  study -door  closed  upon 
himaelf  and  his  friend. 

^  Read  it,"*^  said  Toussaint,  putting  the  letter 
into  the  secretary's  hand,  and  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  till  his  friend  spoke  again. 

^  We  hear,"  said  M.  Pascal,  « that  the  First 
Coomil  understands  men.  He  may  understand 
aonie  men, — the  soldiery  of  France,  perhaps, — ^but 
ot  others  he  knows  no  more  than  if  he  were  not 
liiiDielf  a  man." 

^  He  no  more  understands  my  people  than  my- 
^IL  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  believes  that  pro- 
l^unatioo  will  be  acceptable  to  them, — that  mixture 
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of  cajolery  and  bombast?  He  ba»  heard  th«  ire 
are  ignorant,  and  he  concludes  that  we  arc  without 
understanding.  What  think  you  of  his  promise  of 
abundance  by  the  hands  of  Leclerc?  As  if  il  were 
not  their  cupidity,  excited  by  our  abundance, 
which  has  hrought  these  thousands  of  soldiers  u> 
our  shores !  They  are  welcj>nie  to  it  all, — to  our 
harvests,  our  money,  and  our  merchaDdise,  if  the}- 
would  not  touch  our  freedom," 

"  Bonaparte  has  a  word  to  say  to  that  in  bis 
letter  to  you,"  observed  the  secretar)'.  "  '  What  au 
you  desire?  The  freedom  €»f  the  blacks?  You 
know  that  in  all  the  countries  we  have  been  in,  <n 
have  given  it  to  the  people  wlio  had  it  not ! '  A\*ha( 
say  the  Venetimis  to  that  ?   What  says  the  [wpc?" 

"  Docs  he  suppose  us  deaf/'  replied  Tuussiiiiti 
'*  that  we  have  not  heard  of  the  fate  of  our  race  ia 
Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique,  and  Cayenne?  Docs 
he  suppose  us  blind,  that  we  do  not  see  llie  ptraUt 
be  has  commissioned  hoveriug  about  tlic  shores  of 
Africa,  as  the  vulture  pre]>oring  to  strike  his  pny? 
Ignorant  as  we  are,  does  he  suppose  iN  Pafid 
cnougli  to  be  delighted  when,  free  aUeady,  ve  &kI 
ouTBclves  surrounded  by  fifty-tour  war-ihipa,  wlncb 
cone  to  promise  \a.  liberty  ?  " 
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He  does  not  know,  apparently,  how  our  com- 
nicrce  with  the  world  brings  us  tidings  of  all  the 
world.'' 

**And  if  it  were  not  so, — if  his  were  the  first 
ships  that  our  eyes  had  ever  seen,— does  he  not 
know  that  the  richest  tidings  of  liberty  come,  not 
through  die  eye  and  ear,  but  from  the  heart?  Does 
he  not  know  that  the  liberties  of  St.  Domingo, 
large  as  they  are,  everlasting  as  they  will  prove  to 
be, — all  sprang  from  here  and  here  ?  '* — pointing  to 
Us  head  and  heart.  **  This  is  he,"  he  continued, 
^  who  has  been  king  in  my  thoughts,  from  the  hour 
when  I  heard  of  the  artillery  oflScer  who  had  saved 
the  Gmventioo!  This  is  he  to  whom  I  have 
Ml  myself  bound  as  a  brother  in  destiny  and  in 
gkiry !  This  is  he  with  whom  I  hoped  to  share 
the  lot  of  reconciling  the  quarrel  of  races  and  of 
i^^et !  In  the  eye  of  the  world  he  may  be  great, 
and  I  the  bandit  captain  of  a  despised  race.  On 
the  pege  of  history  he  may  be  magnified,  and  I 
derided.  But  I  spurn  him  for  a  hero, — I  reject 
hfan  for  a  brother.  My  rival  he  may  make  him- 
idf.  His  soul  is  narrow,  and  his  aims  are  low.  He 
might  have  been  a  god  to  the  world,  and  he  is  a 
^lant.     We  have  followed  him  with  wistful  eyes, 
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to  see  him  loosea  bonds  with  a  divioe  touch ;  bdi! 
we  find  liim  busy  forging  new  chains.  He  hu 
sullied  his  divine  commission ;  and  while  my  own 
remains  ptire,  he  is  no  brother  of  my  soul.  You, 
my  friend,  knew  him  better  than  I,  or  you  would 
not  have  left  his  service  for  mine." 

"  Yet  1  gave  him  credit  for  a  better  appreoaiico 
of  you,  a  clearer  foresight  of  the  destiny  of  thi* 
colony,  than  he  has  shown.** 

*'  While  we  live,  my  friend,  we  must  accept  di»- 
appointment.  In  my  youth,  I  learned  to  give  up 
hope  after  hope ;  and  one  of  the  brigbteat  I  tniut 
now  re]inf|uish  in  my  old  age." 

"  Two  brilliant  ones  have,  however,  entered  your 
dwelling  this  evening,  my  friend,"  said  the  aecT^ 
tary. 

"  My  boys !  Are  they  not ...  ?  But  these  i» 
times  to  show  what  they  are.  In  the  joy  of  bavtif 
them  back,  I  might  have  forgiven  and  forgoltea 
everything,  but  for  the  claim  .  .  .  You  beanl, 
Pascal  ?" 

"  About  their  leaving  you  at  dawn.  Yes:  lh»l 
was  amusing." 

"  If  they  will  not  consider  a  negro  a  man,  ihtj 
might  have  remembered  (hat  beaats  are  de^icntt 
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to  recover  the  youDg  that  they  have  lost.  Leclerc 
win  find,  however,  that  this  night  will  make  men  of 
mj  sons.  I  will  call  them  my  boys  no  more ;  and 
never  more  shall  this  envoy  call  them  his  pupils,  or 
his  charge.  These  French  will  find  that  there  is 
that  in  this  St.  Domingo  of  ours  which  quickly 
ripens  young  wits,  and  makes  the  harvest  ready  in 
a  day.  Let  them  beware  the  reaping;  for  it  is 
another  sort  of  harvest  than  they  look  for. — But 
oome,"  said  he;  **  it  is  late;  and  we  have  to 
answer  the  letter  of  this  foreigner — this  stranger  to 
my  race  and  nature." 

He  took  some  papers  from  his  pocket,  sat  down 
bende  his  friend,  and  said,  with  the  countenance  of 
one  who  has  heard  good  news, 

"  See  here  how  little  they  comprehend  how  ne- 
groes may  be  friends !  See  here  the  proofs  that 
tbey  understand  my  Henri  no  better  than  myself.^^ 

And  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  secretary  those 
fine  letters  of  Christophe,  which  do  everlasting  ho- 
nour to  his  head  and  heart,  and  show  that  he  bore 
a  kingly  soul  before  he  adorned  the  kingly  office. 
As  M.  Pascal  read  the  narrative  of  Leclerc's  at- 
tempts to  alarm,  to  cajole,  and  to  bribe  Christophe 
to  betray  his  friend^s  cause,  and  deliver  up  his 
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person,  the  pale  counlennnce  of  the  vcreury 
became,  now  paler  witb  anger  and  disgust,  now 
flustied  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

"  Here  is  the  fri«id  that  sticketh  cloaer  than  t 
brother,"  said  he. 

«  Alas  !  poor  Paul !  he  wiU  be  faithful,  P««al.' 
but  he  can  never  again  love  me," 

"Pardonme,  I  entreat  you.  I  meant  do  alluoob' 

"  You  did  not.  But  everything  serres  as  an 
allusion  there ;  for  Paul  is  never  out  of  raj-  mind. 
Now  for  our  letters; — that  to  Lecleic  modified,  0 
you  perceive,  by  our  knowledge  of  what  has  piuei 
between  him  and  Henri." 

"  Modified,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Pascal 

Their  proceedings  were  destined  to  be  funba 
modified  by  the  events  of  this  nrght.  Tidings  u 
black  as  the  darkest  niglit  that  ever  brooded  mtf 
the  island  in  the  season  of  storms,  fwured  in  W 
overshadow  the  prospects  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
hopes  of  their  chief. 

It  was  nfter  midnight  when,  in  the  midst  of  tiicir 
quiet  consultation,  Toussaint  and  his  secretary 
thought  they  heard  voices  at  the  gatcL  Tousuint 
was  going  to  ascertain,  when  he  was  met  in  the  b>fl 
by  news  that  a  messenger  from  the  suuth-weK  hti 
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arrived.      The 
slow* 

'Mt  is  . .  • .  iMoT  sdd  Vmaal^  ^ 

w  »  •  •  • 

*<  Is  it  possible  that  jou 
TouBsaint,  his  eyes  shaded  br  his  hand. 

*<  I  am  Dessalioea,"  sod  the  wooaded  aia.  vfao 
had  already  sunk  upoo  a  Mat. 

*^  Why  come  youradf,  in  dds   state?^ 
Toussaint,  hastening  to  support  him. 

<*  I  could  more  easily  come  than  write  my 
replied  Dessalines :  **  and  it  is  nevs  that  I  would 
commit  to  no  man's  ear  but  your  own.** 

''  Shall  I  go?""  asked  M.  Ptecal  of  TouaannL 

**  No.  Stay  and  hear.  Tell  us  yoor  tidings, 
JaoqueSk^ 

*'  I  am  as  well  here  as  down  in  the  south-west, 
a  you  would  not  have  seen  me.^ 

*^  You  mean  that  all  is  lost  there  ?^ 

"  All  is  lost  there." 

^^  While  the  enemy  is  beguiling  us  with  letters, 
and  talk  of  truce!"  observed  Toussaint  to  Pascal. 
**  Where  was  your  battle,  Jacques  ?  How  can  all 
the  west  be  lost  ? "" 

''  The  French  have  bought  La  Plume.     They 
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told  him  your  cause  waa  desperate,  and  promised 
him  honours  aod  office  in  France.  Get  me  cured, 
and  let  me  win  a  battle  for  you,  and  I  hare  no 
doubt  I  can  buy  him  back  again.     Meantinie  .  . ." 

"  Meantime,  what  has  Domage  done  ?  !■  be 
with  me  or  La  Plume?     And  is  Chaney  safe?" 

"  Domage  never  received  your  iustructioos.  La 
Plume  carried  them,  and,  no  doubt,  your  ajde^te- 
camp  also,  Btraight  to  the  French.  Chaney  hu 
not  been  seen  :  he  is  traitor  or  prisoner." 

"  Then  Cayes  is  not  burned,  nor  Jeremie 
defended  ?  " 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Both  are  loit; 
and  so  is  Port- a u- Prince.  My  troops  and  I  did 
our  best  at  the  Croix  des  Bosquets:  but  wbn 
could  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  I  am  here^  «ouiid«l 
within  an  inch  of  my  life ;  and  they  are  in  the  fait- 
nesses.  You  were  a  doctor  once,  L'Ourerturb 
Set  me  up  again  ;  and  I  will  gather  ray  men  froo 
the  mountains,  and  prick  these  whites  all  acnw  tbt 
peninsula  into  the  sea." 

"  I  will  be  doctor,  or  nurse,  or  anything,  to  mn 
you,  Jacques." 

*'  What,  if  I  have  more  bad  news  ?  NVUI  jwi 
not  hate  me?" 
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Lose  DO  time,  my  friend.  This  is  no  hour  for 
trifling.'' 

^*  There  is  no  room  for  trifling,  my  friend.  I 
few, — I  am  not  certain, — but  I  fear  the  east  is 
lost.'' 

*'  Is  Clenreaux  bought  too  ?  " 

^  Not  bought.  He  is  more  of  your  sort  than 
La  Plume's.  He  is  incorruptible  by  money  ;  but 
be  likes  the  French,  and  he  loves  peace.  He  would 
be  a  very  brother  to  you,  if  he  only  loved  liberty 
better  than  either.  As  it  is,  he  is  thought  to  have 
delivered  over  the  whole  east,  from  the  Isabella  to 
Cap  Samana,  without  a  blow.'' 

"  And  my  brother  ?  " 

^  He  has  disappeared  from  the  city.  He  did 
not  yield ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  by  himself,  or 
with  only  his  guard.  He  disappeared  in  the  night, 
and  18  thought  to  have  put  off*  by  water.  You  will 
•ooD  bear  from  him,  I  doubt  not.  Now  I  have 
told  my  news,  and  I  am  faint.  Where  is 
Th&^se.^" 

**  She  is  here.  Look  more  like  yourself,  and  she 
shall  be  called.     You  have  told  all  your  news  ?" 

<<  All ;  and  I  am  glad  it  is  out." 

**  Keep  up  your  heart,  Dessalines !     I  have  you 
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and  Henri ;  snd  God  is  with  the  faJthfuL — Noir  to 
your  bed,  my  friend." 

Instead  of  the  attendants  who  were  sunnnoned, 
Th^rese  entered.  She  spoke  no  word,  but,  aided 
by  her  servant,  had  her  husband  carried  to  hb 
chamber.  When  the  door  was  closed,  >ad 
BeriouB  as  were  the  tidings  which  had  now  to  be 
acted  upon,  the  secretary  could  not  help  aslinj 
L'Ouverture  if  iie  had  ever  seen  Madame  DessaUncs 
look  as  she  did  just  now. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "on  certain  occasions,  som* 
years  since. — But  here  she  is  again." 

Th^r^se  came  to  say  that  her  husband  had  yet 
something  to  relate  into  Tuussaint*s  own  ear,  before 
he  could  sleep  ;  but,  on  her  own  part,  she  entreslMl 
that  she  might  first  be  permitted  to  dress  hi* 
wounds. 

"Send  fur  me  when  you  liiiiik  fit,  and  I  will 
come,  nisdamc.  But,  Theri^se,  one  u-ord.  I  sn 
aware  that  M.  Papalier  is  here.  Do  not  iar^ 
that  you  are  a  Christian,  and  pledged  Va  far^yf 
injuries." 

"  You  think  you  read  my  thoughts,  L'Ouwf- 
ture;  but  you  do  not.  Listen,  and  I  am  g(»te.  HU 
voice  once  had  power  over  mc  through  luvc,  and  then 
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Arough  hatred.  I  never  miss  the  lightest  word  he 
qpeaks.  I  heard  him  tell  his  old  friends  from  Cap 
that  I  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  masters  would  claim  their  own  again.  Now 
you  know  my  thoughts.^ 

And  she  was  gone. 

When  Toussaint  returned  from  his  visit  to  Des- 
aalines^  chamber,  he  found  M.  Pascal  sitting  with 
hii  face  hid  in  his  hands. 

<^  Meditation  is  good,^  said  Toussaint^  laying  his 
hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  **  Lamentation  is 
unworthy." 

It  is  so;  and  we  have  much  to  do/'  replied  the 
,  rousing  himself. 

•*  Fear  not,"  resumed  Toussaint,  "  but  that  your 
bfide  will  bloom  in  the  air  of  the  mountains.  We 
may  have  to  entrench  ourselves  in  the  Momes,— * 
or,  at  least,  to  place  there  our  ladies,  and  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government ;  but  we  ought  to  thank 
God  for  providing  those  natural  homes,  so  full  of 
health  and  beauty,  for  the  free  in  spirit — I  have 
adll  three  brigades,  and  the  great  body  of  the  cul- 
tivators, in  reserve;  but  we  shall  all  act  with  stronger 
hearts  if  our  heart's  treasure  is  safe  in  the  Mornes." 

**  Are  we  to  lose  Dessalines  ?  "  asked  M.  PascaL 
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"  I  believe  not.  He  is  severely  wounded,  and, 
at  this  moment,  exasperated.  He  vows  the  death 
of  M.  Pupalier ;  and  I  vow  his  safety  while  be  is 
my  guest." 

"  Papalier  and  Madame  Dessalines  cannot  exist 
in  one  house." 

*'  And  therefore  must  this  deputation  be  dismissed 
early  in  the  morning,  if  there  were  no  other  reasooi. 
Notice  must  be  carried  to  them  with  their  coffee, 
that  I  am  awaiting  them  with  my  replies.  Those 
delivered,  negotiation  is  at  an  end,  and  we  roust  act 
My  foes  have  struck  the  blow  which  unties  ray 
hands." 

"  What  has  M.  Papalier  to  do  with  the  deputa-     | 
tion  ?"  . 

"  Nothing,  but  tliat  he  uses  its  protection  la  at- 
tempt to  resume  liis  estates.  They  are  in  commis- 
sion ;  and  he  may  have  them  ;  though  not,  as  ht 
thinks,  with  men  and  women  as  part  of  hia  chuidv 
No  more  of  him." 

"  Of  whom  next,  then  ?  Except  Christophe,  who 
is  there  worthy  to  be  named  by  you  ?  "  asked  M. 
Pascal,  with  emotion. 

"  Every  one  who  has  deserted  us,  except  periiap* 
La  Plume.     lie  is  sordid  ;  and  I  dismiss  him.     A> 
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for  Clerveaux  and  bis  thousands,  they  have  been 
weak,  but  not  perhaps  wicked.  They  may  be 
recovered.  I  take  the  blame  of  their  weakness  upon 
myself.  Would  that  I  alone  could  bear  the 
eoDsequences !  *" 

**  You  take  the  blame  of  their  weakness  ?  Is  not 
their  former  slavery  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  their  act  but  the  servility  in  which 
they  were  reared  ?" 

**  There  is  much  of  that.  But  I  have  deepened 
the  taint,  in  striving  to  avoid  the  opposite  corrup- 
tion of  revenge.  I  have  the  taint  myself.  The 
•tain  of  slavery  exists  in  the  First  of  the  Blacks 
himself.  Let  all  others  then  be  forgiven.  They 
may  thus  be  recovered.  I  gave  them  the  lesson  of 
loving  and  trusting  the  whites.  They  have  done 
so,  to  the  point  of  being  treacherous  to  me.  I 
must  now  give  them  another  lesson,  and  time  to 
learn  it ;  and  they  may  possibly  be  redeemed.*' 

*'You  will  hold  out  in  the  Momes, — conduct 
jour  resistance  on  a  pinnacle,  where  the  eyes 
of  the  blacks  may  be  raised  to  you, — fixed  upon 
you. 

'^  Just  so ; — and  where  they  may  flock  to  me, 
when  time  shall  have  taught  them  my  principle  and 
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my  policy,  and  revealed  the  temper  and  pur^xwe  of 
our  invaders.     Now,  then,  to  prepare  !" 

Before  dawn,  the  despatches  Tor  the  French,  on 
the  coast  and  at  home,  were  prepared;  and  mes- 
sengers were  dismissed, in  every  direction,  with  ordert 
by  which  the  troops  which  remained  faithful  would 
be  concentrated,  ihecidtivators  raised  and  collected, 
Btores  provided  in  the  fastnesses,  and  the  new 
acquisitions  of  the  enemy  rendered  useless  to  then. 
Never  had  the  heads  of  these  two  able  men,  working 
in  perfect  concert,  achieved  such  a  moss  of  work  i« 
a  single  night. 

A  little  after  sunrise,  the  French  party  appeared 
in  the  salon,  where  already  almost  every  memher 
of  the  household  was  collected  ;  ail  being  under 
the  impression  that  a  crisis  had  arrived,  and  tKai 
memorable  words  were  about  to  be  spoken. 

TouBsaint  acknou' lodged  the  apparent  disoounrt 
of  appointing  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  h" 
guests  {  but  declared  that  he  ha<l  no  apology  to 
offer : — that  the  time  for  courteous  obscrvtscf  *n*  | 
past,  when  hia  guests  were  discovered  to  be  Kid  ' 
merely  to  amuse  and  disarm  him  for  the  hour, 
while  blows  were  struck  at  a  distance  agunrtlbc 
liberties  of  his  race.     In  delivering  his  de^iau^ 
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he  said,  he  was  ddivering  his  farewelL  Within 
an  hour,  the  deputation  and  himself  must  be  travel- 
ling in  different  directions. 

M.  Coasson,  on  receiving  the  packets,  said  that 
he  bad  no  other  desire  than  to  be  on  his  way. 
There  ooold  be  no  satisfaction,  and  little  safety,  in 
ranaining  in  a  house  where,  under  a  hypocritical 
pretence  of  magnanimity  and  good- will,  there  lurked 
m  qiirit  of  hideous  malice,  of  diabolical  revenge, 
towards  a  race  to  whom  nature,  and  the  universal 
consent  of  men,  had  given  a  superiority  which  they 
ODuld  never  lose. 

In  unaffected  surprise,  Toussaint  looked  in  the 
bee  ot  the  envoy,  observing  that,  for  himself,  he 
disclaimed  all  such  passion  and  such  dissimulation 
M  his  household  was  charged  with. 

^  Of  course  you  do,"  replied  Coasson :  *^  but  I 
require  not  your  testimony.  The  men  of  a  family 
may,  where  there  is  occasion,  conceal  its  ruling 
passion :  but,  where  there  is  occasion,  it  will  be 
revealed  by  the  women.^ 

Tousuint^s  eyes,  like  every  one's  else,  turned  to 
the  ladies  of  his  family.  It  was  not  Madame 
L^Ouverture  that  was  intended,  for  her  countenance 
atked  of  her  husband  what  this  could  mean.     It 
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could  not  be  Aiinee,  who  now  stood  drowned  in 
tears,  where  she  could  best  conceal  her  grief. 
G^nifrede  explained.  She  told  calmly,  and  tritb- 
out  the  slightest  confusion,  that  M.  Co3sson  had 
sought  a  conversation  with  ht^r,  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  over  her  feelings,  and  her  influence  wilh 
her  father,  to  the  side  of  the  French.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  make  her  acknowledge  that  tbe 
whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  its  head,  were 
in  favour  of  peace,  admirers  of  Bonaparte,  tad 
aware  that  they  were  likely  to  be  victims  to  the 
ambition  of  their  father.  Her  reply,  in  which  the 
declared  that  she  gloried,  was  tliat  ihe  deepest 
passion  of  her  soul  was  hatred  of  the  white*;  tod 
that  she  prayed  for  their  annihilation. 

'*  And  did  you  also  declare,  my  daught^,*  aid 
Toussaint,  "  that  in  this  you  differ  from  us  dl  f 
Did  you  avow  that  your  parents  look  upon  tlii* 
passion  in  you  as  a  disease,  for  which  you  bin 
their  daily  and  nightly  prayers  ?  " 

'- 1  did  declare,  my  &lher,  that  I  alone  of  ihr 
Ouverlures  know  how  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  my 
race.  But  M.  Coasson  did  not  believe  mc,  Mod 
vowed  that  we  should  all  suffer  for  the  opnuon* 
held  by  me  alone." 
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**  It  is  true,  I  did  not  believe,  nor  do  I  now 
believe,^  said  Coasson,  ^^that  the  devil  would  single 
out  one  of  a  family,  to  corrupt  her  heart  with  such 
atrocious  hatred  as  that  whose  avowal  chilled  the 
marrow  of  my  bones.  It  was  her  countenance  of 
wretchedness  that  attracted  me.  I  saw  that  she 
was  less  capable  of  dissimulation  than  the  rest  of 
you ;  and  so  I  have  found." 

**A  wise  man  truly  has  the  Captain-General 
dMMen  for  an  envoy!"  observed  Toussaint:  ^'a 
wise  and  an  honourable  man  !  He  sees  woe  in  the 
boe  of  a  woman,  and  makes  it  his  instrument  for 
discovering  the  secret  souls  of  her  family.  Blindly 
bent  upon  this  object,  and  having  laid  open,  as  he 
thinks,  one  heart,  he  reads  the  rest  by  it.  But  he 
may,  with  all  this  wisdom  and  all  this  honour,  be 
DO  less  ignorant  than  before  he  saw  us.  So  far 
from  reading  all  our  souls,  he  has  not  even  read 
the  suffering  one  that  he  has  tempted.  You  have 
opened  the  sluices  of  the  waters  of  bitterness  in  my 
child^s  soul,  M.  Coasson,  but  you  have  not  found 
the  source." 

**  Time  will  show  that,"  observed  the  envoy. 

^  It  will,"  replied  Toussaint ;  '^  and  also  the 
worth  of  your  threat  of  revenge  for  the  words  of 
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my  suflering  child.  I  have  no  more  to  aay  to  tou. 
—My  sons  ! " 

Plocide  sprang  to  his  side,  and  Isaac  followed. 

"  I  no  longer  call  you  my  boys;  for  the  choice 
of  this  hour  makes  you  men.  The  Caplain-Geocnl 
insists  that  you  go  from  me.  He  has  do  right  to 
do  so.  Neither  have  I  a  right  to  bid  you  star. 
Hear,  and  decide  for  yourselves. — The  cause  of  the 
blocks  is  not  so  promising  as  it  ap))eared  last  night. 
News  has  arrived,  from  various  quarters,  of  defeat 
and  defection.  Our  struggle  for  our  libeKies  wiU 
be  fierce  and  long.  It  will  never  be  rrlinquisbcd ; 
and  my  own  conviction  is  that  the  cause  of  the 
blacks  will  finally  prevail ;  that  St.  Domingo  wiD 
never  more  belong  m  France.  The  ruler  of  France 
has  been  a  guardian  to  you, — an  indulgent  guardiaa. 
I  do  Dot  ask  you  to  fight  against  him." 

The  faces  of  both  the  young  men  showed  strong 
and  joyful  emotion  ;  but  it  was  not  the  sameemo 
tion  in  them  both. 

"  Decide  according  to  your  reason  and  yaw- 
hearts,  my  children,  whether  to  go  or  stay;  n- 
niembering  the  importance  of  your  cbcrice."  Put- 
ting m  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  he  uid 
impressively,    "  Go   to  the   Captain-General,  ur 
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remain  with  me.  Whichever  you  do^  I  shall 
always  equally  love  and  cherish  you/^ 

Maif^t  looked  upon  her  sons,  as  if  awaiting 
from  tbem  life  or  death.  Aim^e's  face  was  still 
liidden  in  her  handkerchief.  She  bad  nothing  to 
learn  of  her  brothers'  inclinations. 

laaac  spoke  before  Placide  could  open  his 
lips. 

**  We  knew,  father,"  he  said,  "  that  your  love 
and  your  rare  liberality, — that  liberality  which 
g^ve  us  our  French  education, — would  not  fail 
DOW.  And  this  it  is  that  persuades  roe  that  this 
quarrel  cannot  proceed  to  extremities, — that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  your  sons  to  take  any  part,  as 
you  propose.  When  Placide  and  I  think  of  you, 
— ^your  love  of  peace,  your  loyalty,  and  your  admi- 
ratioD  of  Bonaparte;  and  then,  when  we  think  of 
Bonaparte, — his  astonishment  at  what  you  have 
done  in  the  colony,  and  the  terms  in  which  he 
always  spoke  of  you  to  us, — when  we  consider  how 
you  two  are  6tted  to  appreciate  each  other,  we 
cannot  believe  but  that  the  Captain-General  and 
jou  will  soon  be  acting  in  harmony,  for  the  good  of 
both  races.  Rut  for  this  assurance,  we  could 
hardly  have  courage  to  return.^'' 
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"  Speak  for  yourself  alone,  Isaac,"  said  his 
brother. 

•'  Well,  then  L  I  say  for  myself,  that,  bul  fi» 
this  certainty,  it  would  almost  break  my  heart  to 
leave  you  so  soon  again,  though  to  go  at  present 
no  further  off  than  TorCuga.  But  I  am  tjuile  con- 
fident that  there  will  soon  be  jierfet-t  freedom  of 
intercourse  among  all  who  are  oh  the  island." 

"  You  return  with  me  ?"  asked  M.  Coassoo. 

"  Certainly,  as  my  father  gives  me  idj  cboicv. 
I  feel  myself  bound,  in  honour  and  grmtitude,  ta 
return,  instead  of  appearing  to  escape,  at  the  ntj 
first  opportunity,  from  those  with  whom  I  cm 
never  quarrel.  Returning  to  Leclerc,  under  hii 
conditional  orders,  can  never  be  considered  a  decl«- 
ration  against  my  father:  while  remaining  hat, 
against  Leclerc's  orders,  is  an  undeniable  declart- 
tion  against  Bonaparte  and  France, — a  dcdaralion 
which  I  never  will  make." 

"  I  stay  with  my  father,"  said  Placide. 

"  Your  reasons?"  asked  M.  Coasson  ; 
may  report  them  to  the  Captain-General." 

"  I  have  no  reasons,"  replied  PUdde ;  ' 


<  that  I 


■,ifl 
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have,  I  cannot  recollect  them  I 
with  my  father." 


1  shdliu; 
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*•  Welcome  home,  my  boy  l^  said  Toussaint; 
^*  and  Isaac,  my  son,  may  God  bless  you,  wherever 
you  go !  '^ 

And  he  opened  his  arms  to  them  both. 
/*  I  am  not  afraid/'  said  Madame  L'Ouverture, 
timidly,  as  if  scarcely  venturing  to  say  so  much, — 
''  I  am  not  afraid  but  that,  happen  what  may,  we 
can  always  make  a  comfortable  home  for  Placide.**^ 

**  Never  mind  comfort,  mother  :  and  least  of  all 
for  me !  We  have  something  better  than  comfort 
to  try  for  now.  *" 

**  Give  me  your  blessing,  too,  father,**  said  Aim^, 
fiuntly,  as  Isaac  led  her  forward,  and  Vincent 
cloaely  followed.  **  You  said  you  would  bless  those 
that  went,  and  those  that  staid :  and  I  am  going 
with  Isaac." 

The  parents  were  speechless ;  so  that  Isaac  could 
explain  that  the  Captain-General  offered  a  welcome 
to  as  many  of  the  Ouvertures  as  were  disposed  to 
join  him ;  and  that  Madame  Leclerc  had  said  that 
his  usters  would  find  a  home  and  protection  with 
ber. 

^  And  I  cannot  separate  from  Isaac  yet,^  pleaded 
Aimie.     **  And  with  Madame  Leclerc  .  •  .^ 

**  General  Vincent,""  said  Toussaint,  addressing 
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his  aide  before  noticing  his  daughter,  "  hare  the 
goodness  to  prepare  for  an  iramcdtate  jouniej.  I 
will  give  you  your  commission  when  you  are  ready 
to  ride." 

Al^r  one  moment's  hesitation,  Vincent  bowedi 
and  withdrew.  He  was  not  prepared  to  deiert  bii 
General  while  actually  bu«y  in  his  affairs.  He 
reflected  that  the  great  object  (in  order  to  the  peace 
and  reconciliation  he  hoped  for)  was  to  serre,  and 
keep  on  a  good  understanding  with,  both  partio. 
He  would  discharge  this  commission;  and  then 
follow  Aimee  and  her  brother,  as  he  had  pramixd. 
Thus  he  settled  with  himself,  while  he  ordered  bii 
horses,  and  prepared  for  departure, 

TouBsaint  was  suflicieDtly  aware  that  he  should 
prosper  better  without  his  shallow- minded  and 
unstable  aide ;  but  he  meant  to  retain  hitn  abmil 
his  person,  on  business  m  his  service,  till  Aaaie 
should  have  opportunity,  in  his  absence,  to  rxploR 
her  own  mind,  and  determine  her  course,  wiait  if 
irom  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 

"  Go  with  your  brother,  Aimee,"  he  said,  "  i»- 
tlier  than  remain  unwillingly  with  ua.  WheoetcT 
you  wish  it,  return.  You  will  find  our  oniw  f*tf 
open  to  you." 
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And  he  blessed  her^  as  did  her  weeping  mother : 
— the  last,  however,  not  without  a  word  of  reproach. 

*•  Oh,  Aim^,  why  did  not  you  tell  me  ?" 

**'  Mother,  I  did  not  know  myself  ...  I  was 
uncertain  ...  I  was  •  •  •  Oh  mother !  it  will 
not  be  for  long.  It  is  but  a  little  way  :  and  Isaac 
and  I  shall  soon  write.  I  will  tell  you  everything 
about  Madame  Lieclerc.  Kiss  me  once  more, 
mother ;  and  take  care  of  G^nifrMe.'*'' 

As  Toussaint  abruptly  turned  away,  with  a 
parting  bow  to  the  envoy,  and  entered  the  piazza, 
OD  his  way  to  the  urgent  business  of  the  day,  and  as 
the  shortest  escape  from  the  many  eyes  that  were 
upon  him,  he  encountered  M.  Pascal,  who  stood 
awaiting  him  there. 

**  My  friend !""  said  M.  Pascal,  with  emotion,  as 
be  kwked  in  the  face  of  Toussaint. 

^*  Ay,  Pascal :  it  is  bitter.  Bonaparte  rose  up  as 
By  rival ;  and  cheerfully  did  I  accept  him  for  such, 
io  the  council  and  in  the  field.  But  now  he  is  my 
rival  in  my  family.  He  looks  defiance  at  me 
tfaiough  my  children's  eyes.  It  is  too  much.  God 
give  me  patience !  ^ 

M.  Pascal  did  not  speak :  for  what  could  he  say  ? 
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PoNGAtDiN  was  no  longer  safe,  as  h( 
for  the  Commander-in-cliief,  his  family 
The  defeats  which  had  been  sustained 
enough ;  but  the  defection  was  worse.  Amidtl  H* 
contagion  of  defection,  there  was  no  saying  who,  out 
of  the  circle  of  immediate  friends,  might  next  join 
the  French,  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  for  tlie  ukc 
of  peace,  perhaps,  deliver  up  the  persons  of  the 
Ouverlures,  with  their  wounded  friend,  Deasalini:^ 
and  the  brave  young  ofEcers  who  formed  ihe  guard 
of  the  household.  Christophers  letters  had  already 
proved  to  Toussaint  and  his  secretary  thai  Dff 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  honour  of  lb* 
French,  in  their  dealings  with  negroes.  Gyolcty 
ill  speech,  covering  plots  against  ihetr  ptriM^ 
appeared  lu  be  considered  the  conduct  «p[)niprtate  U 
business  with  blacks,  who  had  no  (wnccni,  it  seenrit 
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with  the  usages  of  war,  as  established  among 
whites.  La  Plume  had  fallen  by  bribery ;  Clerveaux 
bj  cajolery ;  and  both  means  had  been  attempted 
with  Christophe.  The  troops  were  assailed  on  the 
side  of  their  best  affections.  They  were  told  that 
Leclerc  came  to  do  honour  to  L*Ouverture, — to 
thank  him  foi  his  government  of  the  island  during 
the  troubles  of  France, — and  to  convey  to  him  the 
approbation  of  the  First  Consul,  in  papers  enclosed 
ID  a  golden  box.  It  is  probable  that,  if  they  had 
not  heard  from  Toussaint'^s  own  lips  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  in  the  other  French  colonies, 
the  authorisation  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  threat 
to  do  what  was  convenient  with  St.  Domingo,  all 
the  negroes  would  have  made  the  French  welcome, 
as  Clerveaux  had  done.  As  it  was,  large  numbers 
unquestionably  remained  faithful  to  their  liberties 
aod  their  chief; — enough,  as  Toussaint  never 
doubted,  to  secure  their  liberties  at  last :  but  how 
many,  and  after  how  long  and  arduous  a  struggle, 
it  remained  for  time  to  show. 

Many  houses  had  been  offered  as  a  retreat  for 
the  household  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  one 
chosen  this  day  was  his  friend  Raymond*s  cacao- 
plantation,  Le  2^phyr,  in  the  Momes  du  Chaos, — 

▼OL.  in.  c 
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among  the  mountains  whicli  retired  above  the  right 
bank  nf  tlie  Artibonite.  It  was  a  Spacious  mtuisioii, 
sheltered  from  storins,  but  enjoying  a  plessmt 
mountain  air, — the  most  whole-some  that  could  be 
found,  if  the  retreat  should  continue  through  the 
hot  season.  It  was  surrounded  with  never-failing 
springs  of  pure  water.  There  were  kids  on  all  (he 
hills,  and  cattle  in  every  valley  round.  Grain  and 
fruils  were  in  the  fields  and  gardens ;  and  it  wm 
thought  that  one  well-guarded  post,  at  a  pass  below 
the  Plateaux  de  la  Ravine,  would  render  the  jilace 
inaccessible  to  the  enemy.  Tu  the  satisfaction  of 
Raymond  and  his  daughter,  and  the  delight  of 
Kuphrosyne,  this,  their  beloved  summer  mansiuo, 
was  fixed  on  for  the  abode  of  the  whole  party* 
provideil  Toussaint  should  find,  on  exominatioo, 
that  it  would  answer  his  purposes  as  well  as  wJi 
now  supposed. 

Such  was  the  plan  settled  presently  after  the 
deputation  had  left  the  gates;— settled  among  the 
few  confidenlial  friends,  whose  toMes,  aa  well  <• 
interests,  Toussaint  chose  to  consult.  MadaiM 
Dessalines  was  among  these ;  and  one  of  tlie  vaod 
eager  to  be  gime.  She  engaged  to  remove  Ikt 
husband  safely  to  a  place  where  his  recover;  muft 
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ptoceed  better  than  among  the  agitations  of  Pon- 
gaudin.  By  one  of  these  agitations  her  desire  to 
go  had  been  much  quickened.  Before  the  departure 
of  the  deputation,  she  had  chanced  to  meet  M. 
Papalier  in  one  of  the  corridors,  equipped  for  his 
journey.  She  could  not  avoid  passing  him ;  and 
he  had  greeted  her  with  a  significant  '^  Au  revoir, 
Tb^r^ae.^  Fervently  she  prayed  that  she  might 
Defer  meet  him  again ;  and  anxious  was  she  to  be 
gone  to  a  place  where  he  could  not  come. 

Before  noon,  L^Ouverture,  with  Placide  riding 
by  his  side^  and  followed  by  some  officers,  who 
were  themselves  followed  by  a  few  soldiers,  was 
among  the  heights  which  commanded  the  plain  of  the 
Artibonite  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  valleys 
which  lay  between  their  party  and  the  Gros  Mome. 
Tliey  had  visited  Le  Zephyr,  and  were  now  about 
to  examine  the  pass  where  their  post  was  to  be 
cstaUished. 

^  This  heat,  Placide,"^  said  his  father,  as  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  their  heads,  <*  is  it  not  too  much 
for  you  ?  Perhaps  you  had  better  .  .  .  But  I  beg 
jour  pardon,**  he  added,  smiling ;  "  I  had  for- 
gotten that  you  are  no  longer  my  growing  boy, 
»,  whom  I  must  take  care  of.     I  beg  your 
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psrdoD,  Placide ;  but  it  is  so  new  to  me  to  hare  a 
manly  son  be&ide  me  .  .  .  ! " 

And  he  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  pride. 

Flacide  lold  bow  often  at  Paris  he  had  longnl 
to  bask  in  suuh  a  suniibine  as  this,  tenij>ercd  by  the 
fragrant  breezes  from  the  mountain  side.  He  w«. 
transported  now  to  bear  the  blows  of  the  axe  in  tlw 
woods,  and  the  shock  of  the  falling  trunks  ^  ill* 
hewers  of  the  logwood  and  the  mahogany  ireei 
were  at  thdr  bidden  work.  He  was  charmed  *nth 
the  songs  of  the  cultivators  which  ruse  from  the  bat. 
plain  below,  where  lliey  were  preparing  the  (attcftt. 
for  the  indigo-sowing.  He  greeted  ever>-  houir 
who,  with  her  children  about  her,  waa  on  her  ki 
by  the  mountain-stream,  washing  linen,  and  splasb* 
ing  her  little  ones  in  sport.  All  these  native  siffhn 
and  sounds,  so  unUke  Paris,  exhilarated  Flacide  n 
the  highest  degree.  He  was  willing  to  brave  eithMt 
heats  or  hurncanes  on  the  mountains,  for  tli 
of  thus  feeling  bimselfonce  more  in  his  tropical  botm 

"  One  would  think  it  a  time  of  peace,^  said  ht, 
"  with  the  wood-cutters  and  cultivators  all  aboul 
us.  Where  will  be  the  first  cropping  from  th« 
indigo-fields?  And,  if  that  b  saved,  where  urill  l« 
the  second  ?  " 
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**  Of  that  last  question,  ask  me  again  when  wc 
are  alone,^  replied  his  father.  *<  As  for  the  rest,  it 
is  by  no  will  of  mine  that  our  people  are  to  be 
called  off  from  their  wood-cutting  and  their  tillage. 
To  the  last  moment,  you  see,  I  encourage  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  But,  if  you  could  see  closely  these 
men  in  the  forest  and  the  fields,  you  would  find 
that,  as  formerly,  they  have  the  cutlass  at  their 
bdty  and  the  rifle  slung  across  their  shoulders. 
Tbey  are  my  most  trusty  soldiery."** 

*^  Because  they  love  you  best,  and  owe  most  to 
you.  What  has  Vincent  discovered  below  there — 
far  off?    Have  you  your  glass,  father  ?  *• 

^  The  deputation,  perhaps,^  said  Toussaint. 

**  Yes :  there  they  are !  They  have  crossed  the 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  they  are  creeping  up  towards 
Plaisance.  What  a  mere  handful  the  party  looks 
at  this  distance  !  What  mere  insects  to  be  about 
to  pull  the  thunder  down  upon  so  many  heads ! 
Wbat  an  atom  of  space  they  cover  !  Yet  Vincent's 
heart  is  on  that  little  spot,  I  believe.  Is  it  not  so, 
lather?^ 

*'  Yes :  unless  some  of  it  is,  as  I  fear,  with  the 
beyond  the  ridge." 
He  will  be  missing,  some  day  soon,  then." 


9*  TMK  amm  *»  tbc  hah. 

*  fW  Us  o«B  »fce  aad  Aimie't,  I  tnut  not 
Hib  Mip  of  hs»  has  dMccpccrted  me :  but  no 
hHH  eai  be  diae  by  JetMcing  Vioceot  in  honour 
■fHT  s^  oD  dv  bBS  of  events  may  dedde  his  in- 
dbiiaHB  ik  fa««i«  of  AJi»ee*i  (stber,  and^of  bii 
•■■  iwa.  DHMcd  be  oast  be,  for  the  prewnt, 
■  Akaasai;  if  doC  id  booour :  for  be  kmirs  too 
MMck  J  my  dbin  to  be  allowed  to  see  Ledere. 
If  ^Mfr  KCsras  to  ns,  or  if  we  gain  a  bstlk; 
VMceK  «in  be  oms  wttbgut  cDatpuliioa.  Mead' 
nnc^  I  keep  Vm  always  employed  beside  nie.'' 

-■  Tib  ii  Ak  fkee  fee  our  post,  surely,"  aad 
PkbJe.  **  See  km  the  rocka  are  ridog  ««i  either 
baad  abDie  tUs  lerdj     No  ooe  could  piM  heft 


**  Ves:  thesis  the  sful;  these  are  the 
mJwil  Mb  bther.  awutiiig  the  oScerB 
— the  kncr  being  prepared  with  took,  to 


WfaAe  dw  winilfatinor  and  toeAsurementB  ■« 
going  on,  Plnade's  eye  was  caogfat  by  the  nabe* 
of  ft  yonag  b«n  in  tbe  high  gnus  uf  «  lawny  ihf>i^ 
on  ooe  »dr  of  tbe  Talky.  He  snatdied  the  kwM 
ctAe  which  ooe  ot  the  soldien  had  excbangvd  far  i 
spade,  aod  fifed.     Tbe  passioa  fur  sport  «at  b> 
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sUotly  roused  by  the  act.  Kids  were  seen  here 
and  there  on  the  rodis.  Marks  were  not  wantinor ; 
and  6r8t  Vincent,  and  then  one  and  another,  fol- 
lowed Placide*8  example ;  and  there  were  several 
iboU  at  the  same  instant,  whose  echoes  reverberated 
to  the  delighted  ear  of  Placide,  who  was  sorry 
when  the  last  had  died  away  among  the  mountain- 
peaks. 

'*  Your  6rst  and  last  sport  for  to-day ^^^  observed 
Toussaint  **  You  have  given  the  game  a  sufficient 
alarm  for  the  present." 

*'  We  must  find  our  game,  as  we  have  shot 
it,^  exclaimed  Vincent.  **  My  kid  is  not  far 
off.- 

"  After  it,  then  !  You  will  find  me  under  the 
large  cotton-tree  yonder.  The  heat  is  too  great 
here,  Pladde,  between  these  walls  of  rock.**" 

Every  man  of  the  party  was  off,  in  pursuit  of 
bis  game,  except  Placide,  who  remained  to  ask  his 
father,  now  they  were  alone,  what  was  to  happen 
at  the  season  of  the  second  indigo-cutting.  They 
threw  themselves  down  beneath  the  cotton-tree, 
wbidiff  with  its  own  broad  shade  deepened  by  the 
maiicii  of  creepers  which  twined  and  clustered 
about  it,  and   weighed  it  down   on   every   side, 
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aForiled  as  complete  a  shelter  from  the  shower  of 
sun-ravs  as  any  arlificial  roof  could  h&re  done. 

"The  second  indigo-cutting  is  in  August,  ;ou 
know,"  said  Toussaint.  "  August  will  decide  our 
freedom,  if  it  is  not  decided  before.  August  is  the 
season  when  Nature  comes  in  as  our  ally, — omnet 
in  with  her  army  of  horrors,  which  we  should  not 
have  the  heart  to  invoke,  but  which  will  arrive, 
with  or  without  our  will ;  and  which  it  will  be  tix 
fault  of  the  French  themselves  if  they  brave." 

"  Foul  airs  and  pestilence,  you  mean?"  mi 
Pladde. 

*'  I  mean  foul  airs  and  pestilence.  All  our  plao^ 
my  son, — (it  is  a  comfort  to  make  a  cuunJseUor  ot 
my  own  son  !) — all  the  plans  of  my  generals  and 
myself  are  directed  to  provide  for  our  defenoe  tiS 
August,  certain  that  then  the  French  will  beoccu* 
pied  in  grappling  with  a  deadlier  foe  thm  even 
men  fighting  for  their  liberties." 

"  Till  August !  "  repeated  Pladde.  "  Stuij 
sis  months !  I  scarcely  think  the  Fratch  oooU 
hold  thdr  footing  so  long,  if  .  .  .  but  that  .  .  ." 

"  If  what  ?     Except  for  what?" 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  rdnAinv- 
ments  wliich  i  fear  will  he  sent." 
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^  I  thought  80,^  said  his  father. 

^  All  France  is  eager  to  come/*  continued 
Placide.  ^The  thousands  who  are  here,  (about 
twelve  thousand,  I  fancy ;  but  they  did  what  they 
could  to  prevent  our  knowing  the  numbers  exactly), 
-—the  thousands  who  are  here  are  looked  upon  with 
envy  by  those  who  are  left  behind.  The  jealousy 
was  incredible, — the  clamour  to  gain  appointments 
to  the  St  Domingo  expedition  .'^ 

'*  To  be  appointed  to  pestilence  in  the  hospitals, 
and  a  grave  in  the  sands !  **  exclaimed  Toussaint. 
*^  It  is  strange  !  Frenchmen  enough  have  died 
here,  in  seasons  of  trouble,  to  convince  all  France 
that  only  in  time  of  peace,  leisure,  stillness,  and 
choice  of  reridence,  have  Europeans  a  fair  chance 
Ibr  life  here,  for  a  single  year.  It  is  strange  that 
they  do  not  foresee  their  own  death-angels  cluster- 
ing on  our  shores.** 

**  The  delusion  is  so  strong,^  said  Placide, 
^  that  I  verily  believe  that  if  these  twelve  thousand 
were  all  dead  to-day,  twenty  thousand  more  would 
be  ready  to  come  to-morrow.  If  every  officer  was 
buried  here,  the  choicest  commanders  there  would 
preaa  forward  over  their  graves.  If  even  the 
Ledercs  should  perish,  I  believe  that  other  rela- 
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tiTes  of  iIk  First  Coosul,  uui  perhaps  GO«nr  other 
of  his  cist^s,  would  kneel  Ui  him,  as  these  haie 
doB^  n>  implm  him  to  appoint  ibem  to  the  new 
eKpeifitkn  to  Sl.  Dotuinga." 

"  The  aaadnesB  of  numben  is  never  without  n 
open  cause,"  said  Tous-aint.  "  \Miat  is  the  cauie 
hef«r 

"  Clew  and  pUa  enough.  The  reprcMnutioiu 
of  the  cmigraats,  cooiing  in  aid  of  the  secret  wiihes 
of  fiooaparte,  hare,  under  his  eocourigepwnt, 
turned  the  heads  of  tas  fumly,  his  court,  and,  after 
ihem,  of  his  people." 

**  Tbe  emigrunu  ^h  for  thejr  country,  (and  it 
is  a  country  to  agh  after,)  and  they  kxtk  badton 
tb«r  estates  and  their  power,  I  suppose ;  while  tkr 
iatenal  of  ten  years  dims  in  their  menMrie 
all  iaooDTenleoces  from  the  climate,  and  ban  ^'t 
d^radalioQ  of  their  order." 

**  They  appi>Br  to  forget  thai  sny  forai  of  cril  but 
Og£  and  you,  father,  ever  entered  their  {MTafer- 
TTiey  say  thai,  but  for  you,  they  might  have  be*  ^ 
«I)  this  while  in  paradise.  They  have  boasted  rffl 
itit  wealth  and  its  plea^iures,  till  tlierc  is  not  t  lad^ 
in  the  court  of  France  who  does  not  long  lotwnr 
and  dwell  in  palaces  of  perfumed   woodi, 
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and  gold  and  dlTer.  Thej  dream  of  spending 
the  days  in  breezy  shades,  and  of  sipping  the 
nectar  of  tropical  fruits,  from  hour  to  hour.  They 
think  a  good  deal  too  of  the  plate  and  wines,  and 
equipages,  and  trains  of  attendants,  of  which  they 
have  beard  so  much ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
martial  glory  and  laurel  crowns.*^ 

**So  these  are  the  ideas  with  which  they  have 
come  to  languish  on  Tortuga,  and  be  buried  in 
its  sands !  These  emigrants  have  much  to  answer 
for.'' 

**  So  Isaac  and  I  perpetually  told  them ;  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  anything  said  by  an  Ou- 
▼erture.  Nor  could  we  wonder  at  this,  when 
persons  of  every  colour  were  given  to  the  same 
boastings  :  so  that  Isaac  and  I  found  ourselves 
tempted  into  a  like  strain  upon  occasion/' 

**  It  appears  as  if  the  old  days  had  retumed,^^ 
said  Toussaint ;  '*  the  days  of  Columbus  and  his 
crews.  We  are  as  the  unhappy  Indians  to  the 
rapacity  of  Europe.  No  wonder,  if  mulattoes 
and  Uacks  speak  of  the  colony  as  if  it  were  the  old 
Hayti.'' 

^  They  do,  from  Lauville,  the  coffee-planter,  to 
our  Mars  Plaisir.     Mars  Plaisir  has  brought  orders 
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for  I  do  Dot  know  how  many  parrots ;  and  for  pearly 
and  pCTfuines,  and  spices,  and  varic^ted  voods.* 

**  Is  it  possible  T  said  Toussaint,  smiling.    "  DoM 
he  really  believe  his  own   stories?     If  so,  that 
counts  for  his  staying  with  you,  instead  of  gulf 
with  Inac;  which    I    wondered  at.      I   thought 
eould  not  hare  condescended  to   us,  after  bavia|t 
liwd  in  France." 

**  He  condescends  to  be  wherever  he  findi 
nope  for  boasting.  On  Tonuga,  or  among  tin 
ashes  of  Cap,  he  can  boast  no  more.  With 
cao  extol  Prance,  as  there  he  extolled  St.  Domingsi 
If  August  brings  the  destruction  we  look  for,  Ac 
poor  fellow  ought  to  die  of  remorse  ;  but  he  has  Mt 
head  enough  to  suffer  for  the  past.  You 
out  till  August,  father?" 

'*  If  Maurepas  joins  us  here  with  his  force,  I  htit 
DO  doubt  of  holding  out  till  August.  In  th 
Monies,  as  many  as  will  not  yield  mi^t  resMt  I 
life ;  but  mj  own  forces,  aided  by  those  of  Ml 
repas,  may  dfedually  keep  off  the  grasp  of  thl 
Freoch  from  all  places  but  those  in  whtcfa  they 
■ctoatly  quatiered.  A  few  actions  may  be 
— Mondly  needliil, — to  show  them  that  the 
en  fight.     If  ihis  ksaon  will  not  suffice,  A\ 
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f   wOi  ezterauiiiite  the  foe.     What  do  I  see 
mbihig  among  the  ferns  there  f  Is  it  moie  game?^ 
Pladde  started  up. 

^Toonearusforgame,^  he  whispered;  and  then 
aloud,  ^  Shall  we  cany  home  another  deer  ? 
II I  fire?- 

At  the  words,  some  good  French  was  heard  out 
«f  the  tall,  tree-like  ferns, — ^voices  of  men  entreating 
Aaft  no  c»e  would  fire ;  and  two  Frenchmen  pre- 
Hrtlj  appeared, — an  arm j  and  a  navy  officer. 
I  **  How  came  you  here,  gentlemen  ?  Are  you 
■rfdcots  m  the  colony  ?^ 

^  If  we  had  been,  we  should  not  have  lost  our- 
Mhres,  as  you  perceive  we  have  done.  We  are  sent 
Ijr  the  Captain-General  to  parley,  as  a  last  hope  of 
awsJing  the  ccdlision  which  the  Captain-General 

Here  are  our  credentials,  by  which 
win  discover  our  names, — Lieutenant  Martin,** 
fBbHiag  to  his  companion,  **  and  Captain  Sabds,* 
fenrfng  for  himself. 

**  It  is  too  late  for  negotiation,  gentlemen,^  said 
I/Ouvcrture,  *^  as  the  news  from  the  south  will 
ihmdj  have  informed  the  Captain-General.  I 
the  accident  of  your  having  lost  your  way, 
k  win  deprive  you  for  a  time  of  your  liberty. 
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You  must  be  aware  that,  voluntarily  or  ioTolunts- 
rily,  you  have  ful6lle<l  the  office  of  spies ;  and  for 
the  present,  thorefore,  I  cannot  part  with  you. 
Placide,  summon  our  attendants,  and,  with  tbem. 
escort  these  gentlemen  to  Le  Zephyr.  I  shall  soon 
join  you  there,  and  hear  anything  that  your  charge 
may  have  to  say." 

The  officers  protested  ;  but  in  vain. 

"  It  is  too  late,  gentlemen.  You  may  thank 
your  own  commanders  for  compelling  me  to  run  no 
more  risks,— for  having  made  trust  in  a  French 
officer's  honour  a  crime  to  my  own  people.  Yoa 
may  have  heard  and  seen  so  much  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  hold  you  prisoners.  As  I  have  no  prooT, 
however,  that  you  are  spies,  your  Uvea  are  safe." 

In  answer  to  Placide's  shout, — the  well-known 
mountain-cry  which  he  was  delighted  to  revive, — 
their  followers  appeared  on  all  sides,  some  bringing 
in  their  game,  some  empty-handed.  The  French 
officers  saw  that  escape  was  impoiwible.  Ncitbtr 
had  they  any  thought,  hut  for  a  passing  monieni, 
of  fighting  for  their  liberty.  The  Ouvertura  ««* 
completely  armed  ;  and  there  never  was  an  occasoo 
when  a  man  iiould  lightly  engage,  hand  to  baad, 
with  TouBsaint  or  bis  son. 
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Half  the  ocdkcted  party,  including  Vincent,  ac- 
oompaDied  Toussaint  to  Pongaudin.  The  other 
half  eworted  Placide  and  his  prisoners  up  the  morne 
to  Le  Z^byr.  These  carried  all  the  game  for  a 
present  provision. 

Placide  observed  an  interchange  of  glances  be- 
tween his  prisoners  as  they  passed  the  spades,  pick- 
asesy  and  fresh-dug  earth  in  the  Plateaux.  He  had 
little  idea  how  that  glance  was  connected  with  the 
romaDcing  be  bad  just  been  describing;  nor  how 
much  of  insult  and  weary  suffering  it  boded  to  bis 
father. 
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CHAPTER   in. 


RETREAT. 

PoNOAUDiN  was  indeed  no  longer  safe,     IidiuF'  1 
diately  on  the  return  of  Coasson  to  the  fleet,  under  I 
the  date  of  the  17lh  of  February,    the   CapUnHl 
General  issued  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  a 
L'Ouverture  and  Christoplie,  pronouncing  it  tbe^ 
imperative  duty  of  every  one  who  had  the  power  la 
seize  and  deliver  up  the  traitors.     As  Toutnint 
said  to  his  family,  Pongaudin  was  a  residence  fw« 
citizen  :  outlaws  must  go  to  the  mouutains. 

To  the  mountain  they  went,— not  weeping  a 


trembling,  hut  in  a  tem|>er  of  high   courage 


aul 

hope.  The  rocks  rang  with  the  military  mu^  J 
which  accompanied  them.  Their  very  horses  seemed 
to  feel  the  spirit  of  their  cause:  much  more  were 
the  humblest  of  the  soldiery  animated  with  tbe 
hope  of  success  in  the  struggle,  which  was  no*  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  mode  which  they  much  preferred 
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to  keqnng  watch  in  the  plains.  They  found  the 
pass  well  fortified ;  they  found  the  morne  above  it 
still  and  undbturbed ;  untrod,  as  it  seemed  now 
likely  to  remain,  by  the  foot  of  an  invader.  They 
found  the  mansion  at  Le  Zephyr,  spacious  as  it 
was,  much  enlarged  by  temporary  erections,  and 
prepared  for  the  abode  of  more  than  the  number 
that  had  oome.  Madame  Pascal  looked  at  her 
husband  with  a  sigh,  when  the  alterations  met  her 
eye ;  and  Raymond  himself  did  not  much  relish 
teeing  sentinels  posted  at  all  his  gates.  Euphrosyne, 
however,  was  still  quite  happy.  Here  was  her 
beloved  Le  Zephyr,  with  its  blossoming  cacao- 
groves.  Here  were  space,  freedom,  and  friends ;  and 
neither  convent  rules  nor  nuns. 

A  perpetual  line  of  communication  was  estab- 
lished between  the  pass  and  this  mansion.  Vincent, 
with  a  troop,  was  appointed  to  guard  the  estate 
and  the  persons  on  it, — ^including  the  two  French 
priaoners.  Placide  was  to  join  his  father  below,  to 
receive  the  forces  which  flocked  to  the  rendezvous. 
Before  he  went,  he  pointed  out  to  Vincent,  and  his 
own  family,  a  station,  on  a  steep  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  whence  they  might  discern, 
with  a  good  glass,  the  road  which  wound  through 
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the  plain  of  the  Artibonite,  within  two  milw  of  the 
Plateaux,  and  up  toward*  Plaisance  to  the  Dorth. 
Many  and  wonderful  were  tlie  objects  seen  fracn 
this  lofty  station  ;  but  not  one  of  them, — not  e»eii 
the  green  knolh  and  hollows  of  ihe  murne,  stretchrd 
out  from  he  Zephyr  to  the  pass, — not  the  brim* 
ming  river  of  the  plain, — not  the  distaot  azure 
sea,  with  its  tufied  isles,  was  so  interesting,  undo- 
present  circumstances,  as  this  yellow  windiag  road, 
— the  way  of  approach  of  either  friend  or  foe. 

But  for  the  apprehensions  belonging  to  a  stale  of 
warfare,  — apprehensions  which  embitter  life  in  all 
its  hours  to  women,^ — and,  possibly,  mtxe  than  i» 
generally  acknowledged,  to  men,  —  but  for  iht 
fipeculations  as  tu  who  was  destined  (o  die,  wbo  to 
fall  into  the  most  cruel  hands  that  ever  abuwil 
their  power  over  a  helpless  foe,  (for  the  French  of 
former  wars  were  not  forgotten,)  and  what  was  lo 
be  the  lot  of  those  who  escaped  death  and  capture, 
— but  for  these  speculations,  which  were  siirrit^  m 
every  woman's  heart  in  all  that  household,  the  way 
of  life  at  Le  Zephyr  was  pleasant  enough. 

Even  poor  Genifrede  appeared  to  revive  hat. 
She  showed  more  interest  in  nursing  Pi  wiliBri 
than  in  any  previous  occupation  since  the  fictth  tt 
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her  lover.  Tb^r^  was  delighted  to  afford  her  the 
opportunity  of  feeling  herself  useful,  and  permitted 
herself  manj  a  walk  in  the  groves,  many  an  hour 
of  relaxation  in  the  salon,  which  she  would  have 
deq>i8ed,  but  for  their  affording  an  interest  to  G^ni- 
fride.  The  three  were  more  than  ever  drawn 
together  by  their  new  experience  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French.  Never  was  sick  man  more  impatient 
to  be  strong  than  Dessalines.  G^nifride  regarded 
him  as  the  pillar  of  the  cause,  on  account  of  his 
UDOompromising  passion  for  vengeance;  and  his 
wife  herself  counted  the  days  till  he  could  be  again 
abroad,  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 

When  not  in  attendance  upon  him,  G^nifrede 
qpent  the  hours  of  daylight  at  the  station  on  the 
height.  She  cared  neither  for  heat  nor  chill  while 
there,  and  forgot  food  and  rest;  and  there  was 
sometimes  that  in  her  countenance  when  she 
returned,  and  in  the  tone  of  her  prophesying  about 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  which  caused  the 
whisper  to  go  round  that  she  met  her  lover  there, 
just  under  the  clouds.  M.  Pascal,  the  rational, 
sagacious  M.  Pascal,  was  of  opinion  that  she 
believed  this  herself. 

On  this  station,  and  other  heights  which  sur- 
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rounded  the  mansion,  there  were  other  objects  of 
interest  than  the  visitations  of  the  clouds,  and  tfae 
whisperings  of  the  breezes  from  the  depths  nf  the 
woods.  For  nianji  dajTS,  a  constant  excitemeot  ««* 
caused  by  the  accession  of  troops.  Not  odIv  Tott«- 
sainl''s  own  bands  followed  him  to  the  post ;  but 
three  thousand  more,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  wer* 
spared  from  his  other  strong  posts  in  ihe  moun- 
tains. Soon  af^er  these  three  thousand,  Christopbe 
appeared  with  such  force  as  could  be  spared  fron 
the  garrisons  in  the  north.  The  officers  under 
Dessalines  also,  aware  that  ihe  main  straggb^ 
whenever  tht'  French  would  come  to  an  engage- 
ment, must  be  in  the  Plateaux  de  la  RaTtoe,  dr«* 
thither,  with  the  remnants  of  the  force  whicb  hai 
sufiered  defeat  in  the  south-west.  Hither,  loo^ 
came  Bellair,  with  his  family,  and  the  little  gar- 
rison which  had  fortified  and  held  L'Etoilr,  ull  it 
became  necessary  to  burn  and  leave  ju 

Messenger  arrived  after  messenger,  to  annowm 
these  accessions  of  force ;  and  the  whole  househotd 
poured  out  upon  the  heights,  to  see  and  bear.  If 
it  was  at  iiuon,  the  clear  music  of  the  wind  fawtni- 
ments  floated  faintly  in  the  still  »r :  if  the 
or  evening  breezes  were  abroad,  the  harnxmy 
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io  gushes ;  and  the  shouts  of  greeting  and  reception 
were  j^nly  distinguishable,  and  were  responded 
to  involuotarily  by  all  at  Le  Zephyr  but  the  two 
prisoners.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  no 
▼oioe  was  louder  or  more  joyous  than  Vincent's. 
It  now  only  remained  for  Maurepas  to  bring  his 
nuDierous  troops  up  to  the  point  of  junction.  He 
must  presently  arrive;  and  then,  as  Placide  and 
otber  sanguine  young  soldiers  thought,  and  as 
8ab^  and  his  companion  began  seriously  to  fear, 
the  negro  force  under  L'Ouverture  might  defy  all 
Europe. 

News,  stirring  news,  came  from  all  corners  of  the 
colony  with  every  fresh  arrival.  Deesha,  espe- 
cially, could  tell  all  that  had  been  done,  not  only 
at  L''£toile,  and  in  all  the  plain  of  Cul-de-Sac,  but 
within  the  districts  of  the  unfaithful  generals,  Cler- 
▼eaux  and  La  Plume.  Her  boy  Juste,  though  too 
young  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  war,  carried 
the  passion  and  energy  of  a  man  into  the  cause, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  details  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  landing  of  the 
French,  li  was  a  sore  mortification  to  Juste  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  by  his  father'^s  side 
at  the  Plateaux;  but   he  consoled   himself  with 
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teaching  his  little  brother  Tobie  the  military  exer- 
dse,  and  with  sport.  Juste  was  as  fond  of  sport  as 
on  the  day  when  he  floated  under  caIabB>^hes,  to 
catch  wild  ducks ;  and  this  was  well ;  for  at  Le 
Zephyr,  under  present  circumstances,  (he  sports- 
man was  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
establishment.  The  air  of  the  mornes  was  c«le> 
brated  for  its  power  of  creating  an  appetite;  and 
there  were  many  mouths  to  feed :  so  that  Jude 
was  assured,  on  all  hands,  that  he  had  as  important 
a  funciion  to  fulfil  as  if  he  had  been  a  soldier.  As 
it  was  believed  impossible  for  human  foot  to  stray 
beyond  the  morne  by  any  other  passage  than  that 
of  the  Plateaux,  the  boys  were  permiited  to  be  ouH 
early  and  late,  in  the  woods  and  upon  the  hill- 
sides; and  often  did  Gemfrede  and  the  sentnct 
hear  the  far-off  shouts  of  the  little  sportsmai,  or 
see  the  puff  of  smoke  from  Jnste's  rifle  in  the 
valley,  or  under  the  verge  of  the  groves.  Many  a 
nest  of  young  orioles  did  Tobie  abstract  from  llie 
last  fork  of  a  branch,  when  the  peculiar  note  of  (lie 
parent-bird  led  him  on  inio  the  midst  of  tlic  thidul 
where  these  delicate  creatures  hide  thrimcl«ta. 
The  ring-tail  dove,  one  of  the  muKt  exquisite  of 
table-Iuxuri»,  he  was  very  successful  in  tbuc^; 
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and  be  would  bring  home  a  dozen  in  a  morning. 
He  could  catch  turkeys  with  a  noose,  and  young 
pigs  to  barbecue.  He  filled  baskets  with  plovers' 
eggs  from  the  high  lands ;  and  of  the  wild-fowl  he 
brought  in,  there  was  no  end.  In  the  midst  of 
these  feats,  he  engaged  for  far  greater  things  in  a 
little  while, — when  the  soldier-crabs  should  make 
tbeir  annual  march  down  the  mountains,  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  In  those  days,  Tobie  promised, 
the  tables  at  Le  Zephyr  should  groan  under  the 
profusioo  of  savoury  soups,  which  should  banish 
for  the  season  the  salt-beef  and  salt-fish  which, 
meantime,  formed  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  the 
household. 

While  his  little  brother  was  thus  busy  with 
smaller  game.  Juste  was  indulging  a  higher  ambi- 
tion. When  nothing  better  was  to  be  had,  he 
could  condescend  to  plovers  and  pigeons ;  but  he 
liked  better  to  bring  down  a  dainty  young  heifer 
among  the  herds  of  wild- cattle,  or  several  head  of 
deer  in  a  day.  It  was  his  triumph  to  return  heavily 
laden,  and  to  go  forth  again  with  three  or  four 
soldiers,  or  half-a-dozen  servants  (whichever  could 
best  be  spared),  to  gather  up  from  the  hill-sides 
the  fallen  game,  which  he  had  covered  with  branches 
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of  trees  to  keep  off  hawk  and  vulture.  It  was  tri- 
umph to  point  out  to  his  aides  spot  after  spot 
where  the  bird  of  prey  hovered,  seeking  in  vain  (at 
a  space  on  which  to  jiounce.  Amidst  these  tti- 
umfAs,  Juste  was  almost  satisfied  nut  to  be  si  Um 
Plateaux. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  heart  among  all  that  bous^ 
hold,  scarcely  excepting  G^nifr^de's,  was  Modamr 
L'Ouverture''s;  and  yet  her  chief  companitnship, 
strangely  enough,  was  with  the  one  who  earned 
the  lightest, — Euphrosyne.  It  was  not  exactly 
settled  whether  Madame  L'Ouverture  or  Madamt 
Pascal  was  liostess ;  and  they  therefore  di\*ided  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  office ;  and  Euphrosyne  nt 
their  handmaid,  charmed  to  be  with  ihise  At 
luvcd  bcst^cliarmed  to  be  busy  in  new  way*— 
charmed  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  that  shewM 
useful.  She  useful  to  theOuvertures !  Itwaaaa 
honour — it  was  an  exquisite  pleasure.  Sbe  wM 
perhaps  the  first  white  lady  in  the  island,  out  of  dw 
convent,  who  had  gathered  fruits,  prepared  rtft- 
tables,  and  made  sweet  dishes  with  her  own  huidk 
Morning  after  morning  the  three  ladicf  tpenl. 
together  in  domestic  occupations,  finding  that  tkt 
^^        «ervants,   numerous  as  ihey  were^  oould  B^^rffl 
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tbrougfa  the  whole  work  of  hospitality  to  such  a 
household.  Morning  after  morning  they  spent  in 
the  shaded  store-room,  amidst  the  fragrance  of 
fruits  and  spices.  Here  the  unhappy  mother,  the 
anxious  wife,  opened  her  heart  to  the  young  people; 
and  they  consoled  and  ministered  to  her  as  daugh- 


^  If  you  are  not  my  daughters,^  said  she,  on  one 
of  these  roomings,  **  I  have  none.^ 

**  But  you  will  have :  they  will  return  to  you," 
said  Afra.  **  Think  of  them  as  you  did  of  your 
wooMf  when  they  were  at  Paris — as  absent  for  a  while 
to  gain  experience,  and  sure  to  return.  You  will 
find  one  of  them,  perhaps  both,  as  happy  on  your 
bosom  hereafter  as  we  see  your  Placide  by  his 
fioher^s  side." 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  Afra  ?  Which  of  my  girls 
will  ever  come  to  me  again,  as  they  did  at  Breda  ?  " 

**  G^nifrede  is  better,"  said  Euphrosyne ;  **better 
sinoe  we  came  here, — better  every  day  :  and  I 
dMNild  wonder  if  she  were  not.  No  one  can  long 
be  sullen  here." 

**  Do  not  be  hard,  Euphrosyne,  my  love. — 
'Salleo^  is  a  hard  word  for  my  poor,  unhappy 
dukU* 

▼OL.  UK  D 
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*'  Nay,  inBdam ;  no  one  can  be  more  sorry  for 
her  than  I  am;  as  you  will  6a(],  tfyou  ask  Talhcr 
GabrieL  He  will  tell  you  how  nngry  I  was  with 
L'Ouverturc,  how  cruel  I  thought  liiiii  cm  ihat 
dreadful  day.  But  now,  in  these  stirring  times, 
when  our  whole  world,  our  little  world  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  is  to  be  destroyed,  or  made  free 
and  gloriouE  for  ever,  I  do  think  it  is  being  riDcd 
to  uiope  on  the  mountain  as  she  docs,  and  nprah 
to  nobody,  care  for  nobody,  but  the  Decnlinek 
However,  1  would  not  say  a  word  about  it,  if  I 
were  mrt  sure  that  she  is  getting  better.  And  if 
ehe  were  growing  worw,  inAlead  of  brtlvr,  their  it 
nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to  hetp  or  cormIc  btTt 
though  I  must  still  think  her  sullen, — not  oohf 
towards  her  father  here,  but  .  .  ." 

And  Euphrosyne  crossed  herself. 

"  It  is  hard,"  sighed  Madame  LXJuverturn 
is  hard  to  do  all  one  ouglit,  e\en  in  thv  aci 
hours  of  one's  prayers.  I  do  try,  with  my 
band's  help,  when  he  b  here,  and  froin  the  tbodgM 
of  him  when  he  is  absent,  to  pray,  aa  b«  dnJm,f(V 
our  enemies.  But  it  gmentlly  ends  (God  fc 
me!)  in  my  praying  that  Uonaparte may  beheld 
from  the  work  of  estranging  our  children  frDm  m' 
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^  It  can  only  be  for  a  time,^  said  Afra,  again. 
She  could  think  of  no  other  consolation. 

^  Those  who  know  best  saj  that  everything  is 
for  good,^  continued  Margot  '^  If  so,  I  wonder 
whether  any  one  can  foretell  what  can  be  the  good 
€it  a  stranger,  a  man  that  we  have  never  seen,  and 
who  has  everything  about  him  to  make  him  great, 
tiimsdng  himself  between  us  and  our  children,  to 
take  their  hearts  from  us.  I  asked  L'Ouverture  to 
ftireCell  to  roe  how  this  would  be  explained  ;  and 
be  put  his  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  asked  me  to 
kneel  down,  and  pray  with  him  that  we  might  have 
patknoe  to  wait  God's  own  time."*" 

^And  could  you  do  so?^  asked  Euphrosyne, 
with  brimming  eyes. 

^  I  did :  but  I  added  a  prayer  that  Bonaparte 
might  be  moved  to  leave  us  the  glory  and  dominion 
which  we  value, — the  duty  and  the  hearts  of  our 
dnldren, — and  that  he  might  be  contented  with 
gaining  the  homage  of  the  French  nation,  and 
grasping  the  kingdoms  of  Europe." 

**  I  think  God  will  hear  that  prayer,^'  said  Afra, 
cheerfully^ 

*  And  I  am  sure  Bonaparte  will  thank  you 
Cor  it,^   said   Euphrosyne,   ^*in    that    day  when 
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hearts  will  be  knt 


tod    things   I 


"  One  miglit  expect,"  sighed  Madame  L'Ouw 
turc,  "  as  one's  children  grow  up,  that  ihcy  UiouU 
go  mad  for  love  ;  but  I  never  thought  of  such  i 
thing  as  their  going  mad  for  loyaJly," 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  for  loyalty  ? "  asli«i 
Euphrosyne.  "  I  should  call  PUdde  the  mo* 
loyal  ot  your  children ;  and,  next  to  him,  Denk.*. 

"  They  think  they  are  loyal  and  patriotiCf  i 
dear.  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  will  go  on  to  ihil 
so;  for  it  is  the  best  excuse  for  them." 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  magic  glass,"  said  Euphf 
syne  .  ,  , 

"  My  dear,  do  not  wisli  any  such  thing.  It; 
very  dangerous  and  wicked  to  have  anytliing  lod 
with  that  kind  of  people.  I  could  tell  you  s 
a  slory  of  poor  Moysc  (and  of  many  other  unbi^ 
persons  too),  as  would  show  you  the  miu^ief 
meddling  with  charms,  Euphrosyne." 

*'  Do  not  be  afraid,   dear  madam ;    I  wu  I 
thinking  of  any  witchcraft ;  but  only  wishing ya 
children  the  bright  mirror  of  a  clear  and  s 
mind.     I  think  such  a  mirror  would  shoir  il 
that  what  they  take  for  loyalty  and  palrioCiAn 
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their  own  feeliDgs  and  conduct,  is  no  more  loyalty 
and  patriotism  than  the  dancing  lights  in  our  rice- 
grounds  are  stars." 

**  What  is  it,  my  dear,  do  you  think  P'^ 
^^  I  think  it  is  weakness,  remaining  from  their 
fininer   condition.     When   people  are   reared  in 
humiliation,  there   will  be  weakness  left  behind. 
Loyal   minds  must  call   Bonaparte's  conduct    to 
Li*Ouverture  vulgar.    Those  who  admire  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  either  have  been,  or  are  ready  to  be,  blavci.** 
**  One  may  pity  rather  than  blame  the  6rst,''  ^d 
Afira :  '^  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  pati^jce 
with  the  last.     I  pitv  our  poor  faithless  GerieraiA 
here,  and  dear  Aim^,  with  her  mind  y>  p^rpl^ed, 
and  her  struggling  heart :  b^;:  I  have  nr^  *jr.tr^ii*'jfi 
tar  Lederc  and  Rochambeau,  and  the  vhol^r  tr^ln 
of  Bonaparte's  wor&hipper^  in  Frar.ce.'* 

••  They  are  ooc  like  your  ha%faaryi-  inde*^  Afra." 
'*  And  they  might  all  have  bttn  a.-?  rz-it  a.%  he. 
Thej  might  all  have  know:;-  »»  »*ii  a.*  he,  wr-as 
L'OuYerture  is,  and  whac  he  ha.i  d^o^.  \V',j 
io  they  not  know  that  he  Ttir"-'  ^^-2  ij-j  ha/* 
heok  a  king?  Why  do  r^jeft  rxx  u*..  -j-.n  m- 
oUwr  that  his  throci^  aiizr.*-  ir  v...*  -uj  la-* 
been  wited  by  amfaasMdcrs  fr.'u  2..  -.:;«  lazuiru. 
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but  Tor  hk  loyalty  to  France?  Why  do  tbey 
Bot  see,  as  my  husband  does,  that  it  is  for  want 
of  personal  ambition  that  L'Ouverture  is  Dov 
an  outlaw  ia  the  momes,  instead  of  being  Land-in- 
band.  as  a  brother-kiug.  with  George  of  Eliigland  ? 
The?  might  have  known  whom  lo  honour  and 
whom  to  restrain,  as  my  husband  docs,  if  they  had' 
had  his  clearness  of  soul,  and  his  lore  of  freedom.* 
"  And  because  they  have  not,*"  said  Euphrocync^ 
*'  they  are  lost  in  amftzement  at  his  devotion  to  a 
n<^ro  outlaw.  Do  not  shrink,  dear  madam,  Cnm 
those  words.  If  they  were  meant  in  anything  but 
honour,  they  would  not  be  apokea  befure  you. 
Afra  and  I  a-el  that  to  be  the  First  of  the  Blacktit 
uow  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ;  and  (bat 
to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  mornes,  in  the  cause  of  ■ 
redeemed  race,  is  a  higher  glory  than  to  be  tlM 
conqueror  of  Europe.     Do  we  not,  Afra?" 

"  Assuredly  we  do," 

"  They  will  soon  learn  whom  they  have  lo  M 
with  in  this  outl&w,"  said  Madame.  "  I  can  tell  y«u, 
my  dears,  that  Rochatnbeau  is  drawing  nnr  in,  and 
that  there  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  battle.    Ueigbo!" 

"  [s  that  bad  news  or  good  p"  asked  Eupbroayiw. 

"  My  husband    means  it   for    good  news,  in 
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denr, — at  letst,  if  Maurepas  arrives  rrom  the  south 
as  aooQ  BB  Rochambeau  from  the  north.'' 

'^  I  wish  Maurepas  would  come !  ^  sighed  Afra. 

Madame  L'Ouverture  went  on : 

*^  It  has  been  a  g^eat  mortification  to  my  hus- 
band that  there  has  been  no  fair  battle  yet.  His 
people, — those  who  are  faithful, — have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  how  they  feel,  and  what  they 
can  do.  The  French  have  been  busy  spying,  and 
bribing,  and  cajoling,  and  pretending  to  n^otiate ; 
and  the  one  thing  they  will  not  do  is  fighting.  But  1 
tell  you,  my  dears,  the  battle-day  is  coming  on  now. 
Hoghoi- 

There  was  a  pause;  after  which  Euphrosyne 
midf 

**  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  the  battle.^ 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Madame's 
lean  were  dropping  into  her  lap.  Afra  wondered 
how  General  Dessalines  would  bear  to  hear  the 
firing  from  his  chamber,  so  near,  and  he  unable  to 
help. 

*'  That  puts  me  in  mind,^  said  Madame,  rising 
bnrriedly, — '*  how  could  I  forget  ?  It  was  the  very 
why  my  husband  told  me  that  Rochambeau 
so  near.     We  must  prepare  for  the  wounded, 
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my  dears.  They  will  be  sent  up  hen?,— as  many 
as  the  house  will  hold,  and  the  tents  which  my  bus- 
band  is  sending  up.  We  must  be  tnakiag  lint,  my 
dears,  and  preparing  bandages.  My  hiuhand 
provided  simples  and  Madnme  Dessalioes  will  tell 
us  .  .  .  Oh  dear !  what  was  I  about,  to  forget  all 
this ! " 

"  Do  not  hurry  yourself,  dear  madam,"  said 
Afra.  "  We  will  take  care  that  everything  is  doo& 
With  Madame  Dossalines  to  direct  us,  we  shall  he 
quite  prepared.  Do  not  hurry  yourself  so.  I  dan 
say  Rochambeau  is  not  at  hand  at  this  momeoL' 

At  the  very  next  moment,  however,  EuphnwrwV 
countenance  showed  that  she  was  by  no  means  o 
tain  of  this.  Madame  L'Ouverture  stood  uiU 
listen,  in  her  agitated  walk  about  the  room.  'That 
were  distant  shouts  hcari),  and  a  bustle  and  bittl  ot 
voices,  within  and  about  the  house,  which 
Euphrosyne  empty  her  lap  of  the  shaddocki  iht 
was  peeling,  and  run  out  for  news. 

"  Joy !  Joy  !  "  she  cried,  returning.  *'  Maof*" 
pas  is  Cuming.  We  can  sec  his  march  tna  the 
station.  Mis  army  has  crossed  the  river.  Msb 
haste,  Afra  l  Dear  madam,  will  you  go  with  S* 
(o  the  station  ?  " 
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No,  mj  love,"  said  Madame,  sitting  down, 
trembliDg* 

•c  We  can  go  as  slowly  as  you  like.  There  is 
pleoty  of  time.  You  need  not  hurry ;  and  it  will 
be  a  glorious  Bight.*" 

**  No,  my  dear.  Do  you  young  people  go. 
But,  Euphrosyne,  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not 
Bodiambeau?" 

"  O  dear,  yes :  quite  certain.  They  come  from 
die  aoutb,  and  have  crossed  the  Artibonite ; — they 
come  from  the  very  point  they  ought  to  come  from. 
It  is  good  news,  you  may  rely  upon  it ; — the  best 
poMiUe  news.^ 

'*  I  am  thankful,"  said  Madame,  in  a  low,  sad 
voice.     **  Go,  my  dears.     Go,  and  see  what  you 


}* 


All  who  could  leave  the  house,  or  the  post  of 
&itj| — that  is,  all  but  the  two  prisoners,  the  sen- 
tries, and  Madame, — were  at  the  station,  or  on  their 
way  to  it.  The  first  notice  had  been  given,  it 
ifpeared,  by  some  huntsmen  who  had  brought  in 

^  My  boys ! "  said  Madame  Bellair,  *^  what  a 
fhy  they  should  miss  this  sight  !— only  that,  I 
Mppose,  we  could  not  keep  Juste  within  bounds. 

d8 
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He  vould  be  off  to  the  camp  before  we  could  sDp 
htm.  It  nriBy  be  a  fortunate  chance  that  be  tb  on 
the  northern  hills,  iustead  uf  the  southern,  lo-day 
but  I  am  sorry  for  my  little  Tobie.  Whereabout 
are  they,  I  wonder  ?  Htm  any  one  Kun  thiin  widim 
these  two  hours  ?  " 

The  hunters  had  parted  with  the  boys  in  tlw 
Talley,  at  sunrise,  wht-n  they  said  they  should  mJ. 
fish  and  fowl  to-day,  in  the  logwood  grorv  nod  the 
pond  above  it,  8s  there  were  hunters  enough  oat 
upon  the  hills. 

"  If  they  are  really  no  further  off  than  ihtC 

said  their  mother,  *'  they  may  hear  us,  and 

.  fur  their  ahare  of  the  sight.    You  walk  well,  Cnf 

ral  Dessalincs."* 

Dessalines  declared  himself  well.  The 
of  war  was  the  tonic  he  needed.  Even  at  ibis  di^ 
tance,  it  bad  done  more  fur  bim  than  all  Tht-ri«A 
medicines  in  a  month.  Tli^rcse  saw  that  it  m 
indeed  so ;  and  that  be  wuuhl  be  at  the  PUua 
now  before  the  enemy. 

"  IxMik  at  General  Vincent !"  whittperrd  Ib^ 
dame  Pascal  to  her  busband,  on  whose  am  ik 
was  leaning,  as  all  stood  on  the  height, 
gazing  at  the  road,  whidi  wound  like  a 
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thread  across  the  plain,  and  round  the  base  of  the 
hills.  The  troops  were  now  hidden  by  a  hanging 
wood ;  so  that  Afra  rested  her  strained  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  happened  to  notice  Vincent's  coun- 
tenance. ^^  Look|  do  look  at  General  Vin- 
cent!" 

Her  husband  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  was 
what  he  was  then  thinking  of.  Dessalines  and  his 
wife  were  similarly  occupied ;  and  they  and  the 
Pascals  communicated  with  each  other  by  glances. 

*<  What  is  the  matter,  Vmcent  ? "  asked  Dessa- 
Hnea,  outright  ^^  Here  are  the  long-expected  come 
at  last;  and  you  look  as  gloomily  upon  them  as  if 
tbej  were  all  France.*" 

**  I  am  not  such  a  man  of  blood  as  you,  Dessa^ 
fines.  I  have  never  given  up  the  hope  of  accom- 
asodation  and  peace.  It  is  strange,  when  the  great 
men  on  both  sides  profess  such  a  desire  for  peace, 
that  we  must  see  this  breach  made,  nobody  can  tell 
why." 

**  Why,  my  good  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Dessalines, 
scaring  into  his  face,  ^*  surely  you  are  talking  in 
jour  sleep !  The  heats  put  you  to  sleep  last 
nmmer,  and  you  are  not  awake  yet  You  know 
Bolbing  that  has  been  done  since  December,  I  do 
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believe.     Come !  let  me  tell  you,  as  liule  Tobie  i» 
not  here  to  do  it." 

"  Don't,  love,"  said  Th^rese,  presdng  her  bi 
band's  arm.    "  No  disputes  to-day,  Jact{U«fi ;    The 
times  are  too  serious." 

"  At  another  time,  General,"  said  Vincent,  "  I 
will  instruct  you  a  little  in  my  opinions,  fomiM! 
when  my  eyes  were  wide  open  in  France ;  which 
yours  have  never  been." 

"  There  they  are  !  There  they  came  from 
behind  the  wood,  if  we  could  but  see  them  for  ihtf 
dtist !"  exclaimed  some. 

"O  this  dust !  wecan  see  nothing  .'"'  cried  others 
"  Who  can  give  a  guess  how  many  they  arc?" 

*' I(  is  impossible,"  said  Bellair.  "Witbunt 
previous  knowledge,  one  could  not  lell  them  troa 
droves  of  bullocks  and  goats  ^'''''g  'o  nur);etit 
St.  Marc." 

"  Except  for  their  caps,"  said  Eiiphnwynp.  "  I 
sec  a  dozen  or  two  of  feathers  through  the  cloud. 
Do  not  you,  Afra?" 

"Y«'s:  but  where  is  their  music?  yfeAo^ 
bear  something  of  it  hero,  surely.** 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  dumb  march,"  said  DpsMJioea,  "il 
present.     They   will   strike  up   wfam  they  bsw 
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turned  the  shoulder  of  that  hill,  no  doubt.   There  ! 
now  listen  !  ^ 

All  listened,  so  that  the  brook,  half  a  mile 
bdiind,  made  its  babbling  heard;  but  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  muac. 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  Rochambeau  should  be  in 
the  way  ?"  asked  Th6r^se. 

**  He  cannot  be  in  the  way,**^  said  her  husband, 
"  for,  where  I  stand,  I  command  every  foot  of  the 
road,  up  to  our  posts ;  but  he  may  be  nearer  than 
we  thought.     I  conclude  that  he  is.^ 

*•  Look  !  See  !  "  cried  several.  *'  They  are 
taking  another  road  !  Where  are  they  going  ? 
General  Dessalines,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

^  I  would  thank  any  one  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
9M  I  fear,"  replied  Dessalines.  *^  I  fear  Maurepas 
is  effecting  a  junction,  not  with  us,  but  with  some 
one  else.*^' 

"With  Rochambeau!"  "  Traitor  r  *' The 
traitor  Maurepas  !^  ^^  His  head  !**  ^^  Our  all  for 
his  head  !  ^  cried  the  enraged  gazers,  as  they  saw 
Maurepas  indeed  diverging  from  the  road  to  the 
post,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops  turning  a 
reach  of  the  same  road,  from  behind  a  hill.  The 
two  clouds  of  dust  met.     And  now  there  was  no 
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more  silence,  but  sound  enough  from  below  and 
afar.  There  was  evidently  clamour  and  rage 
among  the  troops  in  the  Plateaus  ;  and  bunts  of 
music  from  the  army  of  their  foes,  triumphiint  and 
insulUng,  swelled  the  breeze. 

"Our  all  for  the  head  of  Maurepas  !  '  cried  the 
group  again. 

"  Nay,"  said  Vincent :  *'  leave  Maurepas  his 
head.  Who  knows  but  that  peace  may  cotne  out 
of  itP  If  all  had  done  as  he  has  now  done,  there 
could  be  no  war." 

"  In  the  same  way,"  exclaimed  Pascal,  *'  aa  if  all 
of  your  colour  thought  as  you  do.  There  would 
then  be  no  war,  because  there  would  be  aa  men  to 
£ght:  bat  only  slaves  to  walk  quietly  nader  tb« 
yoke." 

"  Be  as  angry  as  you  will,"  said  Vincent,  in  a 
low  voice  to  PascaL  "  No  one's  anger  can  alter 
the  truth.  It  is  impious  and  vain,  here  as  Aa- 
where,  to  oppose  Bonaparte.  L'Ouveiture  will 
have  to  yield  ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  U. 
Pascal :  and  those  are  the  best  friends  of  the  blad* 
who  help  to  render  war  impoaaible,  and  wbo  bring 
the  affair  to  a  close  while  the  First  Coosut  may  yrt 
be  placable." 
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^  Has  that  opinion  of  yours  been  offered  to  your 
.Commander,  Vincent  ?  " 

^*  It  would  have  been,  if  he  had  asked  for  it.  He 
probably  knows  that  I  had  rather  have  seen  him 
high  in  honour  and  function  under  Leclerc,.than  an 
outlaw,  entrenched  in  the  momes*^^ 

**  Then  why  are  you  here  ?  '^ 

'*  I  am  here  to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect 
themselves,  in  these  rough  times.  I  am  here  to 
guard  these  ladies  against  all  foes,  come  they  whence 
they  may, — from  France,  or  out  of  our  own  savan- 
nahs,—from  earth,  air,  or  sea. — But  hark!  Silence, 
kdies  1     Silence  all,  for  a  moment !  ^ 

They  listened,  ready  to  take  alarm  from  him, 
they  knew  not  why.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
distant  baying  of  hounds, — the  hunters  coming 
home,  as  it  was  supposed. 

**  Those  are  not  St.  Domingo  hounds,"  said  Vin- 
cent, in  a  low  voice,  to  Dessalines. 

'*  No,  indeed ! — Home,  all  of  you  !  Run  for  your 
lives  !  No  questions,  but  run  !   Th^r^se^  leave  me ! 

I  oommand  you. — If  this  is  your  doing,  Vincent  .  .** 
**  Upon  my  soul,   it  is  not.     I  know  nothing 

dboat  it. — Home,  ladies,  as  fast  as  possible ! " 
'<  My  children  I  '^  exclaimed   Madame  Bellair. 
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"  I  can  find  them: — if  you  will  only  tell  me  the 
diinger, — what  is  the  danger  ?  " 

"  You  hear  those  hounds.  They  are  Cubi 
blood-hounds,"  said  Dessalines.  "  The  fi:ar  is  that 
they  are  leading  an  enemy  over  the  hills." 

Not  a  word  more  was  necessary.  Every  one  fled 
who  could,  except  Thercse,  who  would  not  go 
faster  than  her  husband's  strength  permitted  him  to 
proceed.  The  voice  of  the  hounds,  and  the  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  were  apparently  so  near,  before  they 
could  reach  the  first  sentry,  that  both  were  glad  to 
see  Pascal  hurrying  towards  them,  with  two  aoldien, 
who  carried  Dessalines  to  the  house,  while  Pascal 
and  Thercse  ran  for  their  hves, — she  striving  to 
thank  her  companion  for  remembering  to  bring  tfaii 
aid. 

"  No  thanks ! "  said  Pascal.  "  General  DrsaaliDct 
is  our  great  man  now.  We  cannot  do  without  him. 
Here  is  to  be  a  siege, — a  French  troop  has  caue  ortr 
by  some  unsuspected  pass ; — I  do  not  understand  it' 

"  Have  you  sent  to  the  Plateaux  ?'* 

"  Of  course,  instantly  ;  but  our  measengen  wtD 
probably  be  intercepted,  though  we  Have  ^lond 
three  men,  to  try  three  ditfereni  paths.  IfL'Oimr- 
ture  iearns  our  condition,  it  will  be  by  tlio  firuf.* 
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Some  of  the  sportsmen  had  brought  in  from  the 
hills  the  news  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the 
mome, — not,  apparently,  on  their  way  to  the  plan- 
tation,  but  engaged  in  some  search  among  the  hills. 
Others  spoke  tidings  which  would  not  have  been 
told  for  hours,  but  for  the  determination  of  Madame 
Bellair  to  set  out  in  search  of  her  children,  what- 
ever foe  might  be  in  the  path.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  relate  that  it  was  too  late  to  save  her  chil- 
dren. They  had  been  seen  lying  in  a  track  of  the 
wood,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  blood-hounds,  whose 
cry  was  heard  now  close  at  hand.  Though  there 
was  no  one  who  would  at  first  undertake  to  tell  the 
mother  this,  there  were  none  who,  in  the  end,  could 
ooDceal  it  from  her.  They  need  not  have  feared 
that  their  work  of  defence  would  be  impeded  by  her 
waitings  and  tears.  There  was  not  a  cry ;  there 
was  not  a  tear.  Those  who  dared  to  look  in 
her  face  saw  that  the  fires  of  vengeance  were  con- 
suming all  that  was  womanish  in  Deesha*s  nature. 
She  was  the  soldier  to  whom,  under  Dessalines,  the 
successful  defence  of  Le  Zephyr  was  mainly  owing. 
Dessalines  gave  the  orders,  and  superintended  the 
arrangements,  which  she,  with  a  frantic  courage, 
executed.     From  that  hour  to  the  day  when  she 
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ood  her  husband  expired  in  tortures,  the  forca 
of  the  First  Consul  had  no  more  rindictive  and 
mischievous  enemy  than  the  wife  of  Charles  BeW 
lair.  Never  propitiated,  and  long  unsubdued, 
Charles  Betlair  and  his  wife  lived  henceforth  tu  the 
fastnesses  of  tlie  interior,  and  never  for  a  day  dfr 
sisted  from  harassing  the  foe,  and  laving  low  even 
Frenchman  on  whom  a  sleepless,  and  appareody 
ubiquitous  vengeance,  could  fix  it«  grasp. 

Deesha  was  not  llie  only  woman  who  Kcracd  to 
bear  a  foeman's  soul.  Ther^  looked  as  few  bid 
seen  her  look  before;  and,  busy  as  was  her  husband 
with  his  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  botw^ 
he  could  not  but  smile  in  the  face  which  expranol 
BO  much.  To  her,  and  any  companions  she  oouU 
find  among  the  women,  was  confided  the  cbvgs 
of  Sab<!s  and  Martin,  who,  locked  into  a  nm 
whence  they  must  hear  the  firing  of  their  comrsda 
outside,  could  not  but  be  supposeil  likely  to  tatikf 
a  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  TWrise  antwati 
for  their  detention,  if  she  had  arms  for  liersdf  laJ 
two  companions.  Whoever  these  heruintti  tuigh 
be,  the  prisoners  were  found  safe,  after  the  Frandi 
had  decamped. 

There  were  doubts  which,  at  any  other  tifflTf 
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would  have  needed  deliberation.  It  was  a  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  whether  to  imprison  Vincent,  whose 
good  faith  was  now  extremely  questionable:  but 
there  was  no  aoe  to  guard  him ;  and  his  surprise 
and  concern  were  evidently  so  real,  and  his  activity 
was  so  great  in  preparing  for  defence,  that  there 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  trusting  him  to  protect 
the  women  who  were  under  his  charge.  Dessa- 
fines,  however,  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  and  his 
piece  in  readiness  to  shoot  him  down,  on  the  first 
evidence  of  treachery* 

Another  doubt  was  as  to  the  foe  they  had  to 
oootend  against.  How  they  got  into  the  mome, 
and  why  such  an  approach  was  made  to  an  object 
ao  important  as  securing  a  party  of  hostages  like 
tiiese, — whether,  if  Vincent  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  the  spies  had, — and  whether,  therefore, 
more  attacks  might  not  be  looked  for,  were  ques- 
tioDS  which  passed  through  many  minds,  but  to 
which  no  consideration  could  now  be  given.  Here 
the  foe ;  and  they  must  be  kept  off. 

The  struggle  was  short  and  sharp.  Small  as 
the  force  without,  it  far  outnumbered  that  of 
the  fighting  men  in  what  had  been  supposed  the 
secure  retreat  of  Le  Zephyr ;  and  there  is  no  say- 


ing  but  that  the  ladies  might  have  found  thetnselTCS 
at  length  on  Tortiiga,  and  in  the  presence  oF 
parte's  sister,  if  the  firing  had  not  reached  tl 
watchful  ear  of  L'Ouverlurc  at  the  Plateaux,  i 
the  way  to  which,  ail  the  three  messengers  hod  b« 
captured.  Toussaint  arrived  with  a  troop,  in  tii 
to  dehver  his  household.  After  his  firsl  onset,  t 
enemy  retreated  ;  at  first  carrying  away  some  p 
soners,  but  dropping  them  on  their  road,  one  afl 
another,  as  they  were  more  and  mure  hardly  praMJ 
by  L'Ouverlure,  till  the  few  survivors  were  g\ 
to  cBcape  as  tliey  could,  by  the  way  they  tame. 

Toussaint  returned,  his  soldiers  bringing  tn  tht 
mangled  bodies  of  the  two  boys.  When  he  inquired 
what  loss  had  been  sustained,  he  found  that  thnt, 
besides  the  children,  were  killed ;  and  thai  Vinccvl 
was  the  only  prisoner,  be^des  tlie  three  me«»engeit 
turned  back  in  the  morne. 

"  Never  was  there  a  more  willing  prisoner,  in  mj 
opinion,"  observed  Pascal. 

"  He  carries  away  a  mark  from  us,  tbaak 
Heaven!"  said  Dessalines.  "Madame  Belliir 
shot  him.' 

It  was  90.  Deesha  saw  Vincent  join  the  Frradi, 
and  go  off  with  them,  on  the  arrival  of  L'Ourer^ 
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ture ;  and.  partly  through  revenge,  but  not  without 
a  thought  of  the  disclosures  it  was  in  his  power  to 
make,  she  strove  to  silence  him  for  ever.  She  only 
teached  a  limb,  however,  and  sent  him  away,  as 
Deasalines  said,  bearing  a  mark  from  Le  Z6phyr. 

One  of  the  French  troop,  made  prisoner,  was  as 
communicative  as  could  have  been  desired; — as 
much  so  as  Vincent  would  probably  be  on  the 
other  side.  He  declared  that  the  attack  on  Le 
Zephyr  was  a  mere  accident;  that  his  company 
had  entered  the  mome,  led  by  the  blood -hounds  in 
pursuit  of  some  negroes,  from  whom  they  wanted 
certain  information  for  Rochambeau,  respecting  the 
kcalitiet;  that  they  had  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  almost  impracticable  pass  by  which  they 
bad  entered ;  that,  when  the  hounds  had  destroyed 
the  children,  and  proved  that  there  were  inhabit- 
ants in  the  mome,  the  situation  of  Le  Zephyr  had 
been  discovered,  and  afterwards  the  rank  of  its 
inhabitants;  that  the  temptation  of  carrying  off 
these  hostages  to  Rochambeau  had  been  too  strong 
to  be  resisted ;  and  hence  the  attack. 

<'  We  shall  have  to  remove,"  the  ladies  said  to 
each  other,  "  now  that  our  retreat  is  known.^ 

**  Shall  we  have  to  remove?^  asked  Euphrosyne, 
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whose  love  of  the  place  could  not  be  quenched, 

by  the  blood  upon  its  threshold.    "  I  sm  not  atnoA 

to  stay,  if  any  one  else  will." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  ra^,  EuphrosyneP'adcid 
Afra. 

"  I  would  not  be  rash,'"  Euphroeyne  replied} 
"  but  we  know  now  how  these  people  came 
the  mome,  and  L'Ouverturc  wilt  guard  the 
And  remember,  Afra,  we  have  beaten  ihem  ;  and 
they  will  take  care  how  they  attack  us  anotlM 
time.     Remember  we  have  beaten  them." 

"  We  have  beaten  them,"  said  Dessalinea,  Ing^ 
ing.  "  And  what  did  you  do  to  beat  off  <!■ 
French,  my  liltle  lady?" 

"  I  watched  the  prisoners  through  the  keybok: 
and  if  they  had  made  tfae  least  attempt  to  stt  ikt 
house  on  fire  .  .  ." 

"  You  would  have  pot  it  out  with  your  tenn,— 
hey,  Mademoisetle  Euphrosyne  ?  * 

"  Ask  Madame,  your  lady,  what  Ae  would  hi*t 
done  in  such  a  case :  she  stood  beside  me.  But 
does  L'Ouverture  say  we  must  remove !" 

"  L'Ouverture  thinks,"  said  Toussaiot,  «!■ 
heard  her  question,  "  that  this  is  Mill  (be  mkt 
place  for  the  brave  womm  who  keep  up  Idi  bMtt 
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by  their  cheerful  faces.  He  is  ashamed  that  they 
have  been  negligently  guarded.  It  shall  not  happen 
again." 

He  was  just  departing  for  the  Plateaux.  As  he 
went  out,  he  said  to  his  wife,  while  he  cast  a  look 
of  tender  compassion  upon  Madame  Bellair : — 

^  1  shall  tell  Charles  that  you  will  cherish 
Deesha.  It  is  well  that  we  can  let  her  remain 
here,  beride  the  graves  of  her  children.  Bury 
diem  with  hooour,  Margot^ 
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Ill  time  of  peace,  and  if  her  children  had  p 
by  anyothLT  nimle,  it  miglil  have  been  a  o 
to  Seesha  to  dfvell  for  a  time  be&ide  iheir  g 
As  it  was,  the  deep  bark  <if  the  murderous  dafft  I 
filled  her  ear  perpetually ;  and  their  fangs  » 
tear  her  heart.  Her  misery  in  the  quirt  i 
of  the  momes  was  unendurable;  and  the  Ycry  isf  I 
after  the  funeral,  she  departed,  wiili  her  hiubcDd,  N  I 
a  place  where  no  woman's  eye  could  mark  h*  1 
maternal  anguish,— where  no  semblance  of  ■ 
kept  alive  the  sense  of  desolation.  She  rctind,  wnfc  I 
her  husband  and  his  troop,  to  a  fastn««s  lii^>«  of  I 
in  the  Mome-du -Chaos,  whence  ihey  kept  i 
over  the  regular  entrenchments  below,  cut  off  MpJ 
plies  of  provisions  from  the  French,  ha 
their  marches,  and  waged  a  special  war  a 
blood-hounds, — the    negro'*    moa    dra 
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More,  however,  were  perpetually  brought  over  from 
Cuba,  and  regularly  trained,  by  means  too  barbarous 
for  detail,  to  make  negroes  their  prey.  From  tlie 
hour  when  Deesha  first  heard  the  cry  of  a  blood- 
hound, more  than  the  barbarism  of  her  native 
Congo  took  possession  of  her.  Never  more  was  she 
seen  sewing  under  the  shade  of  the  tamarind-tree. 
Never  more  did  she  spread  the  table,  for  husband 
or  guests,  within  a  house.  Never  more  was  her 
▼oice  beard  singing,  gaily  or  plaintively,  the  songs 
thmt  she  had  gathered  from  the  palm-groves  of 
Africa,  or  the  vineyards  of  France,  or  from  the 
flowery  fields  of  a  mother's  hopes.  Henceforth  she 
carried  the  rifle,  and  ate  her  meal  in  stern  silence, 
io  the  cave  of  the  rock.  When  she  laughed,  it  was 
aa  ber  shot  went  straight  to  her  victim*s  heart. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  of  the  manoeuvres  of  her 
mountain  war  :  and  the  only  time  that  she  was  ever 
aeen  to  shed  tears  was  when  a  rumour  of  a  truce 
reached  the  pinnacle  on  which  she  dwelt  Though 
aaMired  that  any  truce  could  be  only,  as  every 
negro  knew,  a  truce  till  August,  the  mere  semblance 
of  aooommodation  with  the  foe  forced  tears  of  vex- 
atioo  from  eyes  which  were  for  ever  after  dry. 
If  she  felt  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  before  leaving 
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he  Zephyr,  it  was  at  the  UDgular  acckl«nt  b> 
which  Juste,  always  so  bent  upoa  bdng  a  soldier, 
shared  the  honours  of  a  military  fuueral,  Jmu 
and  Tobie  were  buried  with  the  soldiers  mho  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  house  j  and  to  tlte 
father  who  followed  the  coffins,  and  the  mother  who 
hid  herself  in  the  thicket,  there  was  somcthiog  like 
pleabure  in  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  measure 
of  the  dead  march,  and  the  warlike  tone  of  liie 
.shrill  dirge  which  was  sung  round  ihe  open  gniTt^ 
and  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  over  them, — a 
faction  like  that  of  fulSUing  the  lasit  wish  of  that 
boy.  This  done,  and  the  graves  fenced  and  planted,, 
tile  childless  pair  departed,  wishing,  perhaps,  il 
their  own  hearts,  that  they  could  weep  their  urn 
fortune  like  those  whom  they  left  behind. 

For  some  time  forward  from  that  day,  there  «« 
HO  more  cau.se  for  weeping  at  Le  Zephyr.  Tht 
season  had  come  for  the  blacks  to  sliow  what  thi<f 
could  do.  In  the  hope,  as  he  said,  of  hastnuDjcn 
the  peace,  Vincent  told  all  that  he  knew  of  iIk 
plans  and  resources  of  the  outlawed  chiefs ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  French  at  length  proceeded  tu 
vigorous  action,  believing  that  if  they  could  font 
the  post  at  the  Plateaux,  they  could  so  impawab 
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and  diflable  the  n^gro  leaders,  as  to  compel  them  to 
beoome  mere  banditti,  who  might  be  kept  in  check 
by  guarding  the  mountain-passes.  The  French 
fofce  was  therefore  brouglit  up,  again  and  again,  to 
tbe  attaek,  and  always  in  vain.  The  ilUsuccess 
of  the  invaders  was,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the 
diatrest  which  overtook  their  soldiery  whenever 
they  bad  been  a  few  days  absent  from  their  camp 
and  their  ships.  Whichever  way  they  turned,  and 
however  sudden  the  changes  of  their  march,  they 
found  the  country  laid  waste, — the  houses  unroofed, 
the  cattle  driven  away,  the  fields  burned  or  inun- 
dated, and  nothing  but  a  desert  under  their  feet, 
and  flames  on  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  of  the 
trofric  grew  daily  hotter  overhead.  These  were 
disadvantages ;  but  the  French  had  greatly  the  su- 
periority in  numbers,  in  experience,  and  in  supplies 
of  ammunition.  Yet,  for  many  weeks,  they  failed  in 
all  their  attempts.  They  left  their  dead  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Plateaux,  or  heaped  up  in  the 
Migbbouring  fields,  or  strewed  along  the  mountain - 
patba,  now  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred, — now 
twelve,  and  now  fifteen  hundred ;  while  the  n^roes 
omnbered  their  losses  by  tens  or  scores.  The  first 
eoonbined  attack,  when  Maurepas,  with  his  army, 
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jtHDtil  Rochambeau,  and  two  other  divinooa  mot 
ibeni  from  diBerent  points,  was  decUivel;  tliu>- 
trous;  and  even  Vincent  brgan  to  doubt  wlictber 
the  dav  of  peace,  the  day  of  tliastiwment  ofL'Ou- 
verlufL-'s  romance,  was  io  near  as  he  had  supposed. 
The  last  lime  that  the  French  dared  iht  bladu 
to  cutne  forth  from  iheir  entrendimciits,  and  f%hl 
on  the  plain,  aftbrded  the  most  triumphant  remit 
to  the  negroes.  So  tremendous  wad  the  havoC 
among  the  French,  while  the  blacks  diarged  with* 
out  iniermlssion,  rolling  on  their  force  from  their 
entrenchmenta,  each  advancing  line  throwing  ibtlf 
upon  the  ground  immediately  aAcr  lb«  cbanirt 
while  those  behind  passed  over  tbeir  bodies,  cm* 
bling  them  to  rise  and  retreat,  in  order  Id  nA 
forward  again  in  their  turn,  tliat  (he  trDO|W  of  ilw 
Rhine  and  the  Alps  were  seized  with  a  puiic,  and 
spread  a  rumour  that  there  was  sorcery  aoux^  ibe 
blacks,  by  which  ihey  were  made  iDvulncmblck  U 
was  scarcely  poK»ble,  too,  to  believe  in  the  in/^ 
riority  of  their  numbers;  so  interminable  aeminl 
the  niccession  of  fiiea  that  presentrd  a  fntix  troot. 
Roehambeau  saw  that,  if  not  ordered  to  rcbnU,  hif 
Iroops  would  fly  ;  and  whether  it  was  a  retnal  or 
a  flight  at  last,  nobody  could  afterwvda  deMnine. 
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They  Mt  fifteen  hundred  dead  on  the  fidd,  and 
flMMle  no  pause  till  they  readied  Phdsanoe. 
'  PnMQQ  this  time,  the  French  generals  resolved 
mgAatt  taoTB  fighting,  till  reinforcements  arrived 
h%m  France.  New  hopes  inspired  the  blacks ; — 
all'of  them,  at  least,  who  did  not,  like  L'Ouverture 
and  ClirJstophe,  antidpate  another  inundation  of 
the  foe  from  the  sea.  Pladde,  who  was  foremost 
in  every  fight,  was  confident  that  the  struggle  was 
marly  over,  and  rode  up  to  Le  Zephyr  occasbnally 
with  tidings  which  spread  hope  and  joy  among  the 
household,  and  not  only  made  his  mother  proud, 
but  lightened  her  heart. 

He  tdd,  at  length,  that  the  French,  not  relish- 
ing the  offenave  war  begun  by  Christophe,  had 
Mockaded  his  father  in  the  Plateaux.  He  treated 
ChiB  bkx^ade  as  a  mere  farce ;  as  a  mode  of  warfare 
which  would  damage  the  French  irreparably  as  the 
heats  came  on,  while  it  could  not  injure  the  blacks, 
aequainted  as  they  were  with  the  passes  of  the 
eouDtry. 

Pladde  would  have  been  right,  if  only  one  single 
dicuiiistance  had  been  otherwise  than  as  it  waA. 
li^Onverture  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  hlookad^ 
ivTi^aid  to  provisions.    He  had  adherents)  ab0ve^ 
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among  the  Iieights,  who  could  supply  his  form 
with  food  for  themselves  and  fodder  for  their  horsM 
inexhaustibly.  Every  ravine  in  their  rearTiehicd 
water.  They  had  arms  enough ;  and  in  their  climate, 
and  with  the  summer  eomingon,  theclothing^oflhe 
troops  was  a  matter  of  small  concern.  But  thdr 
ammunition  was  running  short.  Everytbiit^  wa* 
endeavoured,  and  timely,  to  remedy  thn:  but  tbete 
was  no  elFectual  remedy.  Many  a  perilous  nurcti 
over  the  heights,  and  descent  upon  the  abore,  did 
one  and  another  troop  attempt, — many  a  seizure  d 
French  supplies  did  they  actually  effect,— msny  a 
trip  did  Paul,  and  others  who  had  boat^,  make  to 
one  and  another  place,  where  it  was  hoped  dial 
powder  and  ball  might  be  obtained  ;  but  no  mS- 
cient  supply  could  be  got.  The  foe  were  not  deim 
in  discovering  this,  and  in  deriving  murage  fnal 
their  discovery.  From  the  moment  tliat  lliey  tmad 
themselves  assailed  with  flights  of  arrowK  frooi  tkr 
heights,  and  that  their  men  were  woundedt  M* 
always  with  ball,  or  even  shot,  but  with  botioM 
nails,  and  other  bits  of  old  metal — with  aaylimf 
rather  than  lead,  they  kept  a  closer  walcli  aka^lbe 
coast  anri  the  roads,  that  no  tittle  boat,  do  can  or 
pack-horse,  might  escape  capture     Tovatdi  the 
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end  of  April  the  difficulty  became  so  pressing,  that 
L'OuTerture  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  defensive  war,  with  all  its  advantages,  and 
riak  much  to  obtain  the  indispensable  means  of 
carrying  on  the  struggle. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  mustered  bis  force, 
gave  out  nearly  the  last  remains  of  his  ammunition, 
burst  victoriously  through  the  blockading  troops, 
routed  them,  and  advanced  to  attack  the  French 
Knes,  posted  at  Plaisance.  Behind  him  he  left  few 
but  his  wounded,  commanded  by  Dessalines,  who 
was  yet  hardly  sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake 
a  more  arduous  service.  Before  him  were  the 
troops  under  Maurepas,  whom  he  had  always 
believed  he  could  recal  with  a  word,  if  he  could 
but  meet  them  face  to  face.  Others  probably 
believed  so  too ;  for  these  troops  had,  on  every 
oocasioo,  been  kept  back,  and  so  surrounded  as  that 
no  one  from  their  old  haunts  and  their  old  compa- 
nions could  reach  them.  Now,  however,  the 
French  force  was  so  reduced  by  the  many  defeats 
tbey  had  undergone,  that  it  was  probable  they 
would  be  obliged  to  put  faith  in  the  renegade  divi- 
sion, if  attacked  ;  and  L'Ouverture  was  not  without 
hopes  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  by  recalling  the 
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negroes  in  the  French  lines  to  th«ir  allegMBce  to 
hhiiBclf. 

Everything  amwered  to  hiswiticipfttiaD*.  Whm 
he  aclvan(.*c(l  to  the  attack,  he  foiiad  the  troopftirf 
Maurcpas  posted  in  the  front,  to  veahcn  the  miiu- 
tion  of  their  former  comrades,  or  rvc«^ve  their  fini 
fire.  His  heart  bounded  at  the  sigfu ;  aod  all  ln» 
Tnentment  against  ihctn  as  ren^ades  melted  into 
eompitssion  for  the  wealtDess  of  ihose  who  had  be«i 
reared  in  terror  and  servitily.  He  rualted  farwuid, 
placing  himself,  without  a  thought  of  fear,  belvera 
the  two  armies,  and  extended  his  arms  luwatds  the 
black  Hues  of  the  enemy,  sliouting  tu  them,— 

"My  soldiers,  will  you  kill  your  peDeral? 
Will  you  kill  your  father,  your  comrado,  your 
brothers?" 

Ill  an  instant,  erery  black  was  on  hi»  kocca.  It 
was  a  critiea!  mnment  for  the  French.  TWy 
nished  on,  drowning  the  single  voice  on  which  tbfif 
dentruction  seemed  to  hang,  threw  th« 
sdldiers  on  their  faces,  strode  over  their 
bodies,  and  nearly  ctTccted  their  object  of  ckxinK 
round  I^'Ouveriure,  and  capturii^  him.  Hi* 
daDgerwatiinminent.  The  struggle  i 
—bill  his  soldiers  saved  him.  The  battle 
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and  hmg,  bat  again  and  again  turmng  in  his 
ImTotir,  till  all  seemed  secure.  He  was  forcing  the 
eatmy  fimn  tbeur  lines,  and  giving  out  the  inspiring 
B^ro  cry  of  vietorj,  when  a  new  force  marched  up 
•gainst  him,  stopped  the  retreat  of  the  Frendi,  and 
finally  repulsed  the  blacks,-^-exhausted  as  they 
wcre^  and  unable  to  cope  with  a  fresh  foe.  In  the 
most  critical  moment,  four  thousand  troops,  fresh 
from  the  ships,  had  arrived  to  convert  the  defeat  of 
the  French  into  a  victory ;  and  they  brought  into 
tlie  battle  more  than  their  own  strength  in  the  news 
that  reinforcements  from  France  were  pouring  in 
upon  every  point  of  the  coast. 

The  news  reached  L'Ouverture,  and  completed 
the  discouragement  of  his  little  army.  It  decided 
him  at  once  in  what  direction  to  retreat.  It  was 
useless  to  return  to  the  Plateaux,  as  the  force  there 
was  more  than  proportioned  to  the  supply  of 
ammunition.  This  fresh  descent  of  the  French 
upon  the  coast  would  have  the  effect  of  dispersing 
the  small  bodies  of  black  troops  in  the  north.  A 
rendezvous  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  both  of  the  men  and  stores.  He  proceeded 
to  post  his  troops  at  Le  Dondon  and  Marmalade, 
sending  orders  to  Christophe  to  meet  him  there. 

E  S 
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There  ther  might  poniUy  be  uaefuDy  employed  in 
catUDg  off  aooeas  to  the  FiCDdi  anny  at  Haiaanoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplyiDg  thdr  own  wantSy 
while  deliberating  on  what  plan  to  carry  on  the 
stnig^,  under  the  new  dicumstances,  till  August : 
for,  whatever  treachery  and  defection  might  have 
to  be  encountered  elsewhere,  there  was  never  a 
moment's  doubt  that  Nature  would  prove  a  futhful 
ally,  when  her  appointed  seaaon  came. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONFLICTING. 

**  What  to  do ! ^  said  UOuverture  to  Christophe, 
MB  they  entered  his  apartment  at  Le  Dondon. 
^  What  to  do  ?  Everything,  this  year  and  for  the 
future,  may  depend  on  what  we  decide  on  for  our 
next  step.  And  we  must  decide  before  we  leave 
this  room*     Say  your  thoughts,  Henri.*" 

^^  I  am  for  a  truce." 

**  I  am  for  a  retreat  in  the  mountains.  Now  for 
our  reasons ! — Why  do  you  desire  a  truce  ?  " 

''  Because  I  see  that  Leclerc  so  earnestly  wishes 
it,  that  I  am  confident  we  may  make  good  terms, 
for  the  interval  of  waiting  till  we  recover  altogether 
our  power,  our  territory,  and  our  people.  Leclerc 
will  revoke  our  outlawry.  That  done,  you  will  be 
the  virtual  ruler  of  our  people  tiU  August ;  after 
which,  no  foes  will  be  left  upon  our  soil.  What 
have  you  to  say  against  this?^^ 
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"  That  it  is  yielding,  unnecesaarily  and  faullt, 
to  ihe  invaders.  Where  arc  our  censures  of  Cler- 
Teaux  and  Maurepaa,  if  we  too  yield  to  Leclerc, 
and  moke  terms  with  him  ?  " 

**  Every  one  of  our  poople  will  understand  tbe 
-difference  in  the  cases.  Every  one  of  ihem  tett 
the  difference  between  falling  at  the  feet  of  Leclert. 
like  Clerveaux;  or  Joining  him  on  the  very  fictd  at 
which  yuu  were  about  to  oppose  him,  like  Maurepu: 
and  making  a  truce,  for  a  short  interval,  when  ycitl 
are  almost  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  the 
BO  exhausted  with  the  beats  as  to  decline  i 
into  die  field  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  fresh 
are  pouring  in  upon  the  coast,  in  such  nutnben  m 
to  prevent  your  rt^aining  your  independence  bjr 
remaining  in  arm^  If  every  man  of  the  negraa 
has  not  wit  enough  to  understand  this  for  hims^f, 
who  is  better  able  than  yuu  to  ioform  than  at 
whatsoever  you  desire  them  to  know  ?  Be  atmnt, 
Touseaint,  powerful  as  your  influence  is  thi*  dcy 
among  our  people,  it  will  be  more  ao  when  yoa 
wv  no  longer  an  outlaw.  It  is  worth  ■  krt> 
sacrifice  of  our  feelings  to  liave  our  tnitlawiy 
revoked." 

"  Have  you  more  reasons  to  give  for 
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a  trace;  — or,  as  the  French   understand  it, — a 


'*  Let  me  first  hear-  your  reasons  for  a  retreat  in 
the  mountains.^ 

*<  A  retreat  in  the  mountains  is  the  more  honest 
proceeding  of  the  two>  Henri.  If  we  maice  terms 
with  the  French,  it  will  be  knowing  that  that  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  peace  is  no  more  than  a  truce 
till  August." 

**  And  will  not  they  icnow  that  as  well  as  we  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  tell  the  whites,  at  this  day,  that 
they  are  liable  to  the  fever  in  the  heats,  and  that 
any  army,  however  glorious  in  its  streugth  pre* 
viously,  becomes  a  skeleton  at  that  season  ?  lliis 
is  a  matter  that  is  perfectly  understood  by  all  the 
parties.'" 

'*  We  must  look  forward,  Henri,  to  the  days  to 
come,  when  August  itself  is  past.  The  influence 
of  myself  or  my  successor  will  be  injured  by  my 
luiving,  even  apparently,  yielded  to  the  invaders. 
My  power  over  our  people's  minds  will  be  immea- 
surably greater,  if  I  shall  have  consistently  refused 
to  tolerate  the  foe,  from  the  moment  of  their  first 
hostile  act  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Am  1  not 
right  ?  '* 
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"That  character  of  consistency  will  be  purchased 
at  a  price  too  dear; — at  the  cost  of  your  charac- 
teristic of  mercy,  Toussaint,  —  of  reverent*  for 
human  life.  You  will  be  ranked  w-ith  Destalioci, 
if  you  keep  up,  for  four  months,  the  dtsturi>Bncr 
and  devastation  of  war,  when  every  one  knows  thit 
your  end  will  be  as  certainly  gained  aXter  Uum 
four  months  have  been  spent  in  peace.  What  a 
grief  it  would  be  to  see  you  changed  in  all  eyts 
from  the  adored  L'Ouverture  to  Toussaiiit  thr 
bandit !     Pardon  my  freedom." 

"  I  required  it  of  you,  my  friend :  so,  do  not 
speak  of  pardon.  We  are  agreed  that  the  nxnl 
influence  of  my  conduct  is  the  main  considenuoa, 
as  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  is  cfftnSi 
sooner  or  later — our  independence  secure,  if  wc  w 
will  iL  If  we  remain  in  the  mountains,  cuttii^olT 
in  detail  the  grasp  which  France  shall  aitenpt  >>■ 
lay  on  any  part  of  our  territory  or  our  tywiiMi: 
training  our  people,  meantime,  for  another  cmb- 
paign,  if  France  should  attempt  another ;  replcoMfc- 
ing  gradually  our  stores  with  perpetual  stuaU  tap- 
tures  from  the  enemy,  allowing  tltem  oo  asrlum. 
discountenancing  their  presence,  in  every  pacaiUe 
way — we  shall  be  taking  the  shortest,  tmd ' 
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the  moBt  mercif 111  method  of  coDTiocing  the  French 
and  the  blacks  at  once  that  their  empire  here  is  at 
an  end^  and  slavery  hencefc»rth  impossible  for  the 
n^roes  of  St.  Domingo.  But,  if  I  make  a  peace 
or  truce,  how  dim  and  perplexed  will  be  the  im* 
pration  of  my  conduct !  I  cannot  hold  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  French.  Henri,  you  would 
not  have  me  do  so !" 

^  Certainly  not.  Till  August,  retire  to  your 
eatate,  that  every  office  in  the  colony  may  thereafter 
be  in  your  hand." 

^  If  I  co-operate  with  the  French,  even  in  the 
fiuntest  appearance,  my  moral  influence  will  be  all 
OQ  tbcir  side,  and  a  second  year  of  warfare  will  find 
OS  further  from  peace  or  independence  than  the 
fiiBt.  If  I  act,  more  or  less,  for  the  blacks,  Leclerc 
will  send  me  to  France  as  a  traitor.  If  I  do 
nothinj^  neither  party  will  believe  in  my  doing 
nothing:  each  will  suspect  me  of  secret  dealings 
with  the  other.  It  is  also  true  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would,  be  inoperative.  Every  glance  of  my  eye, 
every  word  of  my  lips,  in  my  own  piazza  at  Pongau- 
din,  would  be  made  to  bear  its  interpretation,  and 
go  to  disturb  the  single  and  distinct  image  which  1 
DOW  stand  before  every  eye,  and  in  every  mind." 
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*^  1  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Hemii 
"  While  die  image  of  August  is  diuinct  in  the 
uiinds  of  the  St.  Domingn  people,  it  trill  keep  your 
influence  single  and  intelligible  to  tliem.  At  Eof 
what  tlie  French  think,  that  is  <beir  own  afikir. 
They  have  the  means  of  knowledge.  Let  ihea 
use  them.  There  is  one  fact  which  do  ooe  raa 
misundersiand,  the  while: — that,  after  the  defect 
tions  under  which  you  have  suffered,  and  under 
your  known  want  of  military  stores,  an  inmrsTTc 
war  frun)  the  mountains  appears  ferocious— bmk 
revengeful  and  cruel — when  evtry  one  knowa  ihit 
time  will  render  il  unflecessary." 

'*  These  defections  do  not  discourage  me  as  titef 
do  you,  Henri.  Full  one-third  of  ray  forces  Mf 
faithful — are  proved  so  by  trial.  These,  with  ifae 
goo(iiie«9  of  our  cause,  are  enough  for  my  hop^— 
almost  for  my  desires.  There  is  no  feix^ty,  but 
rather  mercy,  in  hastening  on  the  day  of  our  iaHe- 
pendente  and  ))eace,  by  using  a  force  so  retpectable 
—so  honoured,  as  this  iried  remnant  of  my  xnay'- 

"  You  reekwn  fallaciously,  Toussaint.  You  in- 
clude my  troops  in  (he  force  you  s^icak  of." 

"  Henri  I"  exclaimed  L'Ouverlure,  itoppmf;  to 
hit  walJt  up  the  apartment ;  "  it  canoot  be  thai  yua 
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wlirdeflM- me.  No,  no!  forgive  tne  that  the 
words  pMMd  my  lips !  ^ 

**  Nevarwill  I  desert  you  or  our  cause,  Tous- 
iiint.  Nearer  will  I  intermit  my  enmity  to  our 
inTaderfe:  never  will  I  live  for  any  other  object 
than  the  liberties  of  our  people.  But  the  time 
may  be  come  for  ns  to  pursue  our  common  object 
by  different  paths.  I  cannot  go  and  play  the 
bandit  in  the  mountains.** 

^  Why  did  you  not  call  me  a  bandit  when  I  was 
«t  the  PUiteaux  ?  " 

**  Because  you  were  then  waging  an  honourable 
war.  War,  not  peace,  was  then  beckoning  you  on 
to  freedom.  A  state  of  voluntary  outlawry,  a 
practice  of  needless  ravage,  will  make  a  different 
man  of  you.  Say  no  more  of  it,  Toussaint;  I 
csmiot  be  Lieutenant  to  ... .  Do  not  make  me 
otter  the  word." 

•*  You  have  always  hitherto  obeyed  me,  Henri.'* 

**  I  have :  and  when  we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  I 
will  obey  you  again.  Do  not  class  me  with  La 
Phime  and  Clerveaux ; — or,  rather,  do,  if  you 
will ;  and,  when  August  is  past,  I  will  prove  to 
you  the  difference." 

**  Do  not  you   see,  Henri,  that  you  not  only 
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cease  to  aid  me  at  a  great  cri^s,  but  t\tM  you  pui 

a  force  upon  me  'i " 

"  1  cannot  help  it :  I  must  do  go,  rather  than 
go  and  be  a  butcher  m  the  momes  with  Dnai> 
lines." 

"  Say  with  me,  too :  call  nie  a  butcher  tool 
After  the  long  years  that  you  have  knowa  1115 
heart,  call  me  a  butcher  too  !" 

"  Let  us  talk  sense,  Toussaint:  this  is  tto  timr 
for  trifling.  After  August,  I  shall  join  you  again, 
— to  light,  if  it  be  necessary  ;   hut  I  tmpe  jl  wiE 

"  Not  if  Heaven  strengthens  me  to  do  my  "ork 
without  you,  Christophe.  After  llie  fever,  it  ii 
much  for  the  sick  to  walk :  we  do  not  exped  the 
dead  to  rise." 

"  When  I  join  you,  after  August,"  reantnei 
Christophe,  "  whether  for  the  bthours  of  war  tr 
peace,  you,  and  perhaps  even  Jacques,  will  witk 
that  your  hands  were  as  clean  from  blood  as  mine. : 
Vour  thought,  Toussaint  I — tell  mc  your  tboogliC 
If..  ." 

"  I  was  thinking  thai  you  will  join  us,  Hnri 
You  will  labour  till  our  great  worit  is  done  YoM 
may  err ;  and  you  may  injure  our  cause  bjr  your 
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error ;  but  you  will  never  be  seduced  from  the  rec- 
titude of  your  own  intentions.  That  is  what  I  was 
thinking.  I  would  fain  keep  my  judgment  of  you 
undisturbed  by  a  grieving  heart." 

^  You  are  more  than  generous,  Toussaint :  you 
are  just.  I  was  neither.  Pardon  me.  But  I  am 
unhappy,— -I  am  wretched  that  you  are  about  to 
fiorfeit  your  greatness,  when  .  •  .  Oh,  Toussaint ! 
nothing  should  ever  grieve  me  again,  if  we  could 
but  agree  to-day ; — if  I  could  but  see  you  retire, 
with  your  wonted  magnanimity,  to  Pongaudin,  there, 
with  your  wonted  piety,  to  await  the  leadings  from 
above.  Where  is  your  wonted  faith,  that  you  do  not 
•ee  them  now,  through  the  clouds  that  are  about  us?*' 

**  I  cannot  but  see  them  now,''  said  Toussaint, 
ligfaing:  ^^and  to  see,  is  to  follow.  If  you  are 
wholly  resolved  to  make  a  truce  for  yourself  and 
your  division  .  . ." 

^M  am  wholly  resolved  so  to  do.** 

*^  Then  you  compel  me  to  do  the  same.  With- 
out you,  I  have  not  force  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
effectual  resistance." 

** Thank  God!  then  we  shall  see  you  again 
L'Ouverture,  and  no  longer  Toussaint  the  outlaw. 
You  will.." 
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"  Hear  me,    Ileiin  !     You  put  this 
apou  met.     What  are  you  prepared  to  lio,  if  tb 
French  prove  treachi;rous,  after  our  peace  is  made 

"  To  drive  them  into  the  ses,  to  be  sure.  V< 
<lo  not  suppose  I  s)iall  regard  then)  as  friends  tlv 
mure  for  making  a  truce  with  t!ieni  !  We  w3)' 
keep  our  eyes  upon  them.  M'e  wilt  preserve  11 
understanding  with  the  whole  islaoJ,  as  to  the  tv 
gilance  which  the  blacks  must  exercise,  day  Mot 
night,  over  their  invaders.  The  first  trcacheroM 
thought  in  Leclerc's  mind  is  a  breach  of  the  tnic»f 
and  dearly  shall  he  rue  it." 

"  This  is  all  well  planned,  Henri.     If  the  cunniil| 
uf  Leolerc  proves  deeper  than  yours  .  .  .  .* 

"  Say  ours,  Toussaint." 

"  No.  I  have  no  part  in  this  arrangement.  I  Kt 
unrler  your  compuUtoD,  and  under  my  owa  pnterii 
as  I  retjuire  of  you,  Henri,  to  remember. — If  •« 
are  not  deep  enough,  vigilant  enough,  active  eoou^li 
for  Leclerc  and  his  council, — if  he  injures  us  befo* 
August,  and  Bonaparte  ordains  a  second 
after  it,  are  you  ready  to  endure  the 
of  whatever  may  befal  ?  " 

"  Have  ymi  looked  well  forward  imo  tbt 
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and  detected  ereiy  mifichief  tlmt  may  arise  from  our 
present  temporisiiig,  and  resolved  that  it  was  a  less 
e?il  than  loung  the  rest  of  this  season^  putting  a 
ooiapulsion  upon  your  best  friend,  and  fettering 
ibe  deliverer  of  your  people  ? '" 

*'  I  have  so  looked  forwards — ^repudiating  the 
cbai^  of  undutiful  compulrion*  I  act  for  myself 
and  those  under  my  command.'** 

^  Virtually  compelling  me  to  act  with  you,  by 
ledudog  me  from  being  the  General  of  an  army  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  troop; — and  by  exposing  our 
cause  to  the  peril,—  the  greatest  of  all,— of  a  de- 
clared division  between  you  and  me.  I  yield, 
Christophe ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  do,  I  do  under 
protest. — Order  in  the  French  prisoners." 

**  Yet  one  moment,*"  said  Henri.  "  Let  nie 
fcaion  with  you  a  little  farther.  Be  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  act  before  you  do  it." 

^  1  do  not  need  satisfaction  on  that.  I  do  not 
€|iiarrel  with  the  terms  we  are  to  make.  I  do  not 
proUai  against  any  of  the  proviaions  of  the  treaty. 
I  protest  against  the  necessity  of  treating.-* Sum- 
mon the  prisoners.** 

**  Can  you,**  said  Christophe,  still  delaying, 
^  can  you  improve  upon   the  terms   proposed  ? 
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Can  the  condidoDs  be  altered,  so  as  to  give  man 
fiStiafiiiction  lo  your  superior  foresight? — i  wouU 
not  use  flattering  terms  at  iliie  moment,  TousMtntt 
you  know  I  would  noL  But  your  sagacity  m 
greater  than  mine,  or  any  one's.  I  distrust  ntytdf 
about  the  tenns  of  the  treaty,  I  assure  you." 

"  About  anylliing  more  than  the  mere  terms  rf 
the  treaty?"  asked  Toussaint,  ag^n  stopptng  in, 
his  wdk. 

''  Ab»ut  t)ie  conditions, — and  about  the  oo»- 
ditions  only." 

"  Your  self-distniBt  is  misplaced,  and  comet  ia» 
late. — Order  the  prisoners  to  l»e  brought  in." 

As  Sahes  and  Martin  entered,  L'OuTerturt  anJ 
Christophereoewed,  by  aglnnce,  their  agreeroeot  M 
speak  and  act  with  the  utmost  appareot  suneoM 
of  views  and  intentions.  It  was  but  a  poor  wK 
stitutc  for  the  real  coincidence  which  lisd  alnii 
hitherto  existed :  but  it  was  all  that  wm  tn* 
possible. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  buck  (o  your  CaptiiD* 
Oeoeral,  gentlemen,"  said  ToussotnL 

"Not  wiihout  apology,  I  trust,"  caid  SihHt, 
"  fat  having  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  «• 
have   undergone,    messengers   sent    to   parley;— 
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bmJDg  tctnally  the  necessary  credentials  from  the 
Captain-GeneraL  For  nine  weeks  have  my  oom- 
panion  and  I  been  dragged  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  it  suited  your  purposes  to  go,  in  perpetual 
fiear  for  our  lives." 

^  I  am  sorry  you  have  trembled  for  your  lives, 
gentlemen/'  replied  Toussaint.  ^^It  was  an  un- 
necessary suffering,  as  I  gave  you  my  word,  on 
your  capture,  that  your  persons  were  safe.  Con- 
sidering that  you  were  found  crouching  among  the 
ferns,  within  hearing  of  my  private  conversation 
with  my  son  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  war,  I 
think  your  complaints  of  your  detention  unreason- 
able; and  I  have  no  apology  to  make,  on  that 
ground,  either  to  yourselves  or  your  commander. 
I  cannot  hear  another  word  of  complaint,  gentle- 
men. You  know  well  that  by  any  General  in 
Europe  you  would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
have  been  hanged  as  spies. — Now  to  public  busi- 
ness. I  am  about  to  send  you  to  General  Leclerc, 
with  proposals  from  General  Christophe  and  myself 
to  bring  this  painful  war  to  an  end,  according  to 
the  desire  of  t1ie  heads  of  botli  armies*  We  all 
know  such  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Captain-General." 

''Nodoubt«    It  was  never  his  desire^  nor  that 
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'  true  Frenchona,"  aid  SbIj^b,  "  to  be  at 
war  on  the  soil  of  this  coIodt-  You  alone,  Genenl 
Toussaint,  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  lives,  ml 
sll  the  other  miseries  which  it  has  occasioocd." 

"  How  so  .•'—Let  him  say  on.  Lieutenant  MaitilL 
No  one  suffers  by  spt.'Bking  his  thoughts  to  me,  bft 
ihey  what  they  may.  On  what  cotisidetaliuD  n  it 
possible  to  impute  this  war  to  mer" 

"  It  would  never  hare  broken  out,  if  yaa 
not  di;spi.seil  the  authority,  and  thrown  off  tbe 
Irol,  of  tJie  mother-country.  This  view  cannolbr 
new  to  you,  General  Toussaint,*"  continued  Sabc*. 
oil  seeing  the  look  of  amazement  with  which 
verture  turned  to  Chrisiophe. 

'•  Indeed  it  Is,"  replied  Toussaint.  "ThednrgK 
is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  untrue.  Your'tr,"  heaaiJ^ 
appealing  to  Lieutenant  Martin,  "  arc  a  Qtva)  oA- 
cer.  Tdl  me  how  you  would  act  in  siii^  «  cue  Jt 
this.  SiipjMMe  you  commanded  a  veiutel  uf  thritaU; 
authoriseil  and  approvetl  in  your  office:  tupfxi' 
another  ufEcer  came, — without  notice,  without  your 
having  beard  a  word  of  complaint, — and  leqaJ' 
upon  your  deck,  with  a  crew  double  the  niKiibiri# 
your  own,  striking  down  and  fettering  your  mtt^. 
If  you  resiitteJ  their  violence  in  sui-Ii  a  caar,  m^ 
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cesBfulIy  or  unsuccessfully,  would  you  admit  that 
you  were  the  cause  of  the  struggle, — that  you 
despised  the  govemroeut  under  which  you  held 
your  oomniand^ — that  you  threw  ofi*  the  control  of 
your  superiors?^ 

There  was  a  pause, 

**  Such  is  my  case,^  said  Toussaint ;  '^  and  thus 
you  must  represent  it,  if  you  be  men  of  honour. 
The  purport  of  my  letter  to  the  Captain-General 
(which  will  be  ready  by  the  time  you  are  prepared 
for  your  journey),  is  to  declare  the  willingness  of 
General  Christophe  and  myself  to  negotiate,  as  the 
ooQtinuation  of  the  war,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  arisen,  appears  to  be  without  object. 
The  terms  which  we  require,  and  which  it  is  sup- 
posed General  Leclerc  will  agree  to,  are  an  amnesty 
for  all  who  have  ever  fought,  or  otherwise  acted, 
under  our  command ;  and  the  preservation  of  the 
rank  of  all  black  officers,  civil  and  military.  My 
friend  Christophe  and  I  will  retire  to  our  estates, 
to  pray  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  colony  ;— 
the  peace  and  welfare  which  have,  notwithstanding 
our  prayers,  been  so  unhappily  broken  up.  Gentle- 
men, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Captain* 
General  will  agree  to  these  terms  of  pacification." 

TOL.   III.  F 
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"  Wc  cannot  answer  for  his  replies,"  said  Maitii.  I 
"  Our  representations  shall  be  faithful." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Toussaint,  "  after  npoi- 
encing  your  companion's  courage  and  fidelity  JsJ 
rebuke ;  for  which,  though  he  is  mistaken  in  fi 
I  honour  him.  Nor  can  I  doubt  the  readinc 
the  Captain-General  lo  treat  with  us  on  the  ter 
I  shall  propose;  for  he  must  know  that  I  i 
always,  among  my  native  fastnesses,  be  iXrtxtg  m 
burn,  ravage,  and  destroy.  He  must  know,  that 
though  my  negroes  may  be  conquered,  ihcy  will 
never  more  be  subdued  ;  and  that,  entrenched  in 
the  mornes,  they  can  always  effectually  prrveiitiD 
unfriendly  settlement  of  the  island.  He  m«»t  kiw* 
that  1  am  open  to  generous  treatment :  but  otlw- 
wise,  ready  and  able  to  sell  dearly  a  life  wliich  tt» 
done  our  country  some  ser^-ice." 

The  I'Vench  officers  assented ;  but  traitrd,  »  ' 
to  hear  something  more,  besides  Chrislophr'ii  Af"- 
ration,  for  his  own  part,  of  agre«ni«it  in  ahi' 
L'Ouverture  had  said. 

Sab^sat  length  spoke,  not  witlioat  •nothva"- 
tionary  sign  from  his  companion. 

*'  Your  generous  fratikn<M«,  General  Tovnmi^' 
Bixid  he,  "  induces  nie  to  remind  you  of  one  roe^ 
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duty  which,  in  case  of  the  desired  pacification,  you 
will  owe  to  the  Captain-General.  You  will  hold 
yourself  indebted  to  France  for  all  such  treasure  as, 
in  an  hour  of  alarm,  you  may  have  chosen  to 
ooDceal." 

*^  What  does  this  mean  ?^  said  Toussaint. 
*'  General  Christophe,  do  you  know  of  any  public 
treasure  being  concealed  in  any  part  of  the 
island  ?" 

"  None,**  said  Christophe,  "  public  or  private." 
"  Nor  do  I.    You  hear,  gentlemen." 
'^  You  forget.  General  Toussaint,  what  we  heard 
OD  the  occasion  of  our  capture.^^ 

^^  You  forget  your  own  words  to  us,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Martin  ; — **  that  we  had  seen  and  heard  too 
much  for  you  to  let  us  go." 

**  I  remember  my  words  perfectly ;  and  that 
they  referred  to  my  choice  of  a  post  in  the  mornes, 
and  a  retreat  for  my  family ; — afikirs  long  since 
made  public  enough.  What  else  do  you  suppose 
you  saw  and  heard?  If  I  spoke  of  depositing  my 
treasures  in  the  mornes,  I  was  doubtless  speaking 
of  my  household.  Did  you  understand  me  to  mean 
gold  and  silver  ? — What  was  it  that  you  suppose 
you  saw  and  beard  ?  '^ 

V  2 
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"  We  saw  new-made  graves,  anil  the  tools  thai 
dug  them,  after  having  heard  shota.*" 

"  You  are  welcome  to  dig  Upon  the  Plateaux,  and 
to  take  whatever  treasure  you  may  find.     You 
find  only  the  bones  of  the  brave  who  fell  in  attack" 
ing  and  defending  the  post." 

'*  And  of  those  who,  being  there,  can  tell  an 
tales.  You  forget  that  we  heiird  ibeir  death-bhoti^ 
before  we  saw  their  graves.  The  titne  is  coine  for 
you  to  tell  the  secret  ttiat  you  buried  with  them.*' 

Christophe  rarely  laughed ;  but  he  laughed  ook 

"  They  believe,"  said  he,  *'  apparently  ihef 
believe,  that  you  hid  treasure  in  the  momp,  ud' 
then  shot  and  buried  the  servants  employed." 

"  We  do,"  said  the  officers,  gravely. 

"  Were  you  really  about  to  carry  this  ttory  Vt 
the  Captain-General?"  asked  Toussaint,  smiliDg- 
"  Tell  him  that  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  sufficient 
for  the  desires  of  its  inhabitants,  ts  dispentA 
through  all  its  dwellings,  to  be  enjoyed ;  not  hidds 
by  avarice,  and  sealed  with  WochI." 

"  We  are  too  well  iofonned,"  said  Sab^  "o*- 
ceming  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  culotiy  D 
believe  that  any  part  of  its  treasure  has  tort  otf 
eyes  tlial  can  be  concealed.     Duty  to  France  no* 
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requires  that  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  island." 

**  Let  France  cultivate  an  honourable  peace," 
id  Toussaint,  "  and  her  authorities  will  assuredly 
the  wealth  of  the  colony  spread  over  all  its 
fields,  and  amassed  in  every  harbour.  We  can 
then  present  an  overflowing  public  treasury.  That 
IS  all  I  have  to  offer ;  and  it  ought  to  be  enough." 

Sabte  did  not  press  the  point  further,  because 
he  saw  it  would  be  useless.  But  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  more  and  more  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  their  notion  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
the  more  they  recalled  the  tales  told  at  the  Court 
of  France  of  the  plate,  the  gems,  the  bullion  and 
coin,  and  the  personal  ornaments  which  abounded, 
even  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  emigrants. 
Every  one  knew,  too,  that  the  colony  had  been 
more  prosperous  than  ever  since.  It  is  not  known 
by  whom  the  amount  of  the  hidden  treasure  was, 
at  length,  fixed  at  thirty-two  millions  of  francs. 
Sabte  and  Martin  simply  told  their  story  and  their 
ideas  to  Leclerc,  adding  the  information  that 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  an  adept  in  dissimu- 
lation ;  that  they  had  as  nearly  as  possible  been 
deprived  of  this  piece  of  insight,  by  the  apparent 
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frankness  and  candour  of  his  manners ;  and  thtf, 
but  fur  the  boldness  of  Sabes  in  pressing  the  affatf 
of  the  buried  treasure,  they  should  actually  haifr 
quitted  the  negro  chief,  after  an  occasional  intef' 
course  of  nine  weeks,  without  any  knowledge  <i 
that  power  of  dissimulation  which  had  been  f 
merly  attributed  to  him  by  those  who,  it  n 
appeared,  knew  him  well,  and  which  must  be  A 
guiding  fact  in  all  the  Captain-General's  dralit^ 
with  Iiim.  His  cunning  must  be  mer  by  all  ill 
cunning  that  Leclerc's  united  council  could  mwtd 
or  destruction  would  lurk  under  the  preleffiM 
pacification.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  I,edeft3 
policy  henceforth  procei  tied  on  the  supposed  M 
of  Toussaiiit  L'Ouverturc's  being  the  prince  c 
dissemblers. 
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Leclbrc  was  eager  to  receive  proposals  of  peace, 
owe  a  respite  to  dissimulation  itself,  rather  than 
oootinue  the  war,  under  his  present  difficulties.  It 
weary  work,  keeping  up  a  show  before  the 
of  the  blacks,  when,  of  the  twelve  thousand 
soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  five 
thousand  had  fallen  in  buttle,  and  five  thousand 
more  were  in  the  hospitals.  Twenty  thousand  had 
arrived  within  a  few  weeks,  from  France ;  and,  of 
these,  scarcely  eleven  thousand  remained  fit  for  ser- 
Tioe.  Happy  indeed  was  Leclerc  to  receive  replies 
to  his  overtures  of  peace;  and  anxious  was  he  to 
testify  every  respect  to  the  generals  whom  he  had 
lately  insulted  and  defied.  He  revoked  their 
outlawry,  commending  them  to  the  esteem  and 
good  offices  of  those  whom  he  had  desired  to  deli- 
irer  them  as  traitors.     It  is  true,  be  transmitted  to 
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France  magnificenl  accounts  of  ibe  surrender  of  tli 
blacks,  of  their  abject  aupprtcaUona  for  their  Utk, 
and  of  the  skill  and  prowess  by  which  he  had  sulh 
dued  the  rebels,  and  restored  the  colony  to  Fn 
But   these  boastings  were  not  known  in   Sl  1 
mingo :  though  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  w 
percd  in  Paris,  as  regarded  the  mortality  j 
the  white  troops,  and  the  formidable  influence  ri 
retained  by  the  negro  leaders. 

Leclerc  invited  Toussaint  to  visit  him  at  Capn 
well  aware,  doubtless,  as  Toussaint  himself  tlq 
this  op4.'n  indication  of  amity  was  necessary  t 
tect  the  army  from  the  ill-will  of  the  blacks,  i 
would  not  believe,  on  any  other  authority  thl 
L'Ouvcrture's  own,  that  he  had  made  peace  " 
the  invaders. 

It  was  a  mournful,  though  showy  demonstrstidri 
and  all  parlies  were  glad  when  it  was  orer.  A» 
L'Ouverture  rode  from  he  Dondon  to  Cap  Frao- 
^ais,  followed  by  a  guard  of  three  hundred  and  Skj 
horse,  be  was  gfL-etcd  by  the  inhabitants  with  iIk 
profouiidest  respect.  Only  in  by-places,  or  bfM 
the  depths  of  some  wood,  did  a  few  voice*  dn^  in 
negro  language,  the  new  song  which  waa  gpna^ag 
over  the  island  in  praise  of  AuguHt.^-exluirting  | 
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patience  and  peace  till  August  As  he  entered  the 
town  of  Cap,  the  thunder  of  artillery  reverberated 
finom  the  heights  around.  Every  fort  along  the 
coast,  every  vessel  in  the  roads,  fired  its  salute ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  every  colour  issued  from 
their  houses,  to  pay  honour  to  their  adored  L^Ou- 
▼ertnre. 

Leclerc  stood  ready  to  receive  him,  and  to  admi« 
nister  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  hall  of 
Government-House,  the  doors  of  which  stood  wide, 
and  were  carefully  kept  so  by  Toussaint*s  own 
guard,  who  would  not,  for  a  moment,  let  their 
commander  be  hidden  from  their  sight.  They 
formed  in  the  Walk  and  in  the  court  of  Govern- 
ment-House, remaining  in  fighting  order,  with  drawn 
sabres,  during  the  whole  of  the  interview  between 
the  late  and  the  present  Commander-in-chief. 

With  an  unaltered  countenance,  Toussaint  took 
once  more  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  France  ;— the 
oath  which  it  had  never  been  his  desire  to  break. 
He  smiled  when  he  heard  this  simple  act  pro- 
claimed by  another  roar  of  artillery,  such  as  might 
have  greeted  a  victory.  Leclerc  frowned ;  for  it 
was  not  followed,  as  he  had  hoped,  by  acclama- 
tioos.     The  echoes  died  away  into  deep  silence. 

F  3 
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It  was  an  awkward  moment.  Lederc  hoped  lli 
Toussaint  wouk)  lead  the  conversation.  But  Toi 
saint  was  deep  in  thought.  Gating  on  the  anxio 
and  sickly  face  of  the  Captain-General,  he  » 
grieving  at  heart  that  he,  and  so  manT  tlwusai 
more  who  might  have  lived  long  and  uceTiil  li*ee 
homo,  should  be  laid  lour,  in  the  course  of  a  U 
enterprise  against  ihe  liberties  of  the  natives.  T 
moumrul  gaze  of  his  mild  eyes  confused  the  D 
tain-General,  so  that  he  said  the  first  thing  d 
occurred,  in  order  to  break  the  silence.  He  ( 
served  that  he  understood  there  was  some  bu*toi 
yet  standing  over  for  settlement  between  ihe  parfl 
who  lind  so  happily  met  at  last.  He  had  nodnl 
that  General  Toussaint  would  see  clearly  ihil 
his  allegiance  to  France  was  involved  the  duty 
accounting  to  the  government  fur  the  wealth  of  IJ 
island,  whether  open  to  estimate,  or  ooocealeil 
the  mornes,  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before,"  ai 
Toussaint,  "  and  am  as  ignorant  as  youraetfof  H 
buried  treasure.  In  this  island.  Nature  is  loill 
petually  bountiful,  that  wc  havo  not  the  temptad 
which  we  are  told  cxixts  clsewberr,  to  amaia  vol 
against  a  time  of  dearth.     I  have  i»  Ireaaurc.' 
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'*  If  BD,  how  could  you  have  proposed  to  remain 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  l»w,  as  vuu  did  till  lately  ? 
Nature  ta  not  Imunlirtil  oti  the  mountain-peaks, 
which  must  then  have  been  your  abode.  At  least, 
Nature  does  not  there  bring  forth  arms  and  ammu- 
nition.  Without  treasure,  with  which  to  purchase 
supphes,  how  would  you  have  obtained  arms  and 
ammunition  ?" 

"  I  should  have  taken  yours." 

Leclerc  saw  that  even  his  own  followers  were 
more  disposed  to  applaud  than  resent  these  wurds ; 
and  he,  therefore,  changed  the  topic. 

'*  It  is  fortunate,  then,  for  all  parties,"  said  he, 
"  that  future  struggles  are  avoided.  We  are 
Aieods.  Let  it  go  abroad  through  the  whole 
island  that  we  are  friends." 

Tousaaint  made  no  reply.     Leclerc  continued : 

"  You,  General,  and  your  troops,  will  be  em- 
ployed and  treated  like  the  rest  of  my  army. 
With  regard  lo  yourself,  you  desire  repoae." — 
liooking  round,  he  repeated  the  words  emphati- 
cally, "  Vou  desire  repose:  and  you  deserve  iL 
After  a  man  has  sustained  for  several  years  the 
government  of  St.  Domingo,  I  apprehend  he  needs 
xepote.     I  leave  you  at  liberty  to  retire  to  which 
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Its  of 

I 

II     iK^^ 


of  your  estates  you  please.     I  rely  so  much 
Attachment  you  bear  the  colony  of  St.  Donii) 
as  to  believe  you   will  employ  what  moments  of 
leisure  you  may  have,  during  your  retreat,  in 
municating  to  me  your  ideas  respecting  the  n» 
proper  to  be  taken,  to  cause  agriculture  and 
tnerce  again  to  flourish.     Respecting  your  foi 
and  those  of  General  Christophe,  I  hold   full 
formation.      As  soon  as  a  list  and  statement  of  ibe 

troops  under  General  Dessalines  are  transinitled  to 

me,  I  will  communicate  my  instructions  as  tot 
positions  they  are  to  lake." 

"  I  will  send  a  messenger  from  my  guard 
General  Dessalines,  this  day."  said  Tous«ati 
"  I  shall  be  passing  near  his  post,  on  my  way 
my  house  at  Pougaudin ;  and  he  ahall  have  ya 
message." 

"  This  day  ?"  said  Leclerc,  in  a  tone  of  um 
constraint.     "  Will  you  not  spend  this  day  wi 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Tousaaint.  "  1  must  I 
gone  to  my  home." 

As  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  he  wax  fairtT  o 
of  hearing,  the  acts  nf  the  morntug  were  prochini 
throughout  Cap  Frant^ais  as  the  pabdon  of' 
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Toussaint  and  Christophe,  This  proclamation  was 
afterwards  published,  by  Lcclerc's  orders,  in  the 
Gazette  du  Cap,  where  it  was  rend  by  Toussaint  in 
bis  study  at  Fongaudin. 

"  Seel"  said  he,  pointing  out  the  paragraph  to 
Pascal,  with  a  smile.  "  This  is  the  way  of  men  with 
each  other.  See  the  complacency  with  which  one 
ioan  pardons  another  for  the  most  necessary,  or  the 
best  deed  of  his  life  ! "" 

During  a  halt  on  the  road  to  Fongaudin,  Isaac 
Hid  Aimee  appeared.  Am4e  was  tearful,  but  her 
face  was  happy.     So  were  her  words. 

"  O,  father ! "  she  said,  "  who  could  have  hoped, 
Bitter  what  has  happened,  that  all  would  so  soon  be 

weiir 

"  [  am  rejoiced  to  sec  you  happy,  my  chil- 
dren." 

"  And  you,  father,  you  are  happy  ?  Honoured 
as  you  are, — the  colony  at  peace, — all  parties  friendsi 
— no  more  divisions, — no  more  struggles  in  families! 
Father,  answer  me.     Is  it  not  all  well  P  " 

"  No,  my  child." 

"  Arc  you  unhappy,  father  V 

"  Vcs,  my  child." 

*'l  am  quite  disappointed, — quite  grieved,''  said 
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Aimce,  drawing  back  from  bis  arms,  to  looL  in  tit 
face. 

"  Viiicciil  gave  us  aglorious  account  on  Tortugi^ 
said  Isaac,  "  of  the  welcome  you  had  at  Cup.  Wi 
thought  .  .  ." 

"  I  did  not  see  Vincent  at  Cap." 

"  He  was  not  there  ;  but  he  knew  all  .  .  ," 

*'  But,  father,"  said  Aimee,  "  you  will  see  Getieflj 
Vincent.  You  will  see  him  at  Pongaudio.  Nm 
that  you  have  done  as  he  did,— now  that  you  4q 
friends  with  the  French,  as  he  is,  you  will  see  hi^ 
father?" 

*'  I  have  never  done  as  Vincent  did,  Aimee:  andni] 
friendship  with  the  French  is  what  it  ever  was.  I 
Vincent  comes  as  your  husband,  I  will  see  him  M 
such.  As  a  friend,  I  cannot.  Is  he  your  husband, 
my  love  ?  " 

"No." 

"  He  is  to  be  your  husband  f" 

"  If  you  would  see  him.  If  he  was  your  friend. 
He  urges  me,  father;  and  Madame  Leclerc  and 
Isaac  urge  me :  but  I  cannot  marry  him  yei.  Ft- 
tiler,  you  do  not  kuow  bow  much  my  heart  is  "ilh 
you  and  my  mother." 

"  Are  you  happy,  Aimee  ?  " 
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Madame  Leclerc  is  very  kind ;  and  Vincent's 
love  is  everything  that  ought  to  make  me  happy  : 
but  ,  . 

"  Will  yoii  go  home  with  me,  my  child  ?" 

"  How  glad  I  should  be,  if  only  you  loved 
Vincent ! " 

"  I  caimot,  Aimee.     Would  that  I  could  ! " 

"  Then,  when  I  have  married  him,  you  will  see 
him  as  my  hueband  ?  I  cannot  marry  till  my  heart 
h  more  at  ease, — till  I  see  everybody  as  friendly  as 
Vincent  said  they  were.  But  when  we  are  married, 
we  will  come  to  Pongaudin.     May  we  ?" 

"Come,  my  dear,  when  you  will.  Your  parents' 
home  and  hearts  will  always  be  open  to  you. 
Meantime,  write  often  to  us,  Aimfe" 

"O  yes,  I  will.  I  will  write  very  often  ;  and 
yoii  will  answer.  I  have  heard  perpetually  of  my 
motber,  and  of  poor  G^nifr^de.  But  where  is 
Pladde?  I  thought  we  should  have  met  him. 
Wasnol  heat  Cap?" 

"  At  Cap  !  No,  indeed  !  He  was  too  heart- 
broken to  be  at  Cap  to-day." 

"  I  wish  I  could  understand  it  all ! "  said  Aim^e, 
Mully.  "  1  am  sure  there  arc  many  things  that  I 
do  not  know  or  comprehend.     I  thought  all  bad 
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been  right   now;  and   yet   you  and   PUcide  i 
unhapp)'.     1  cannot  understand  it  alt."* 

"  Time  will  explain,  my  child.  There  < 
come  a  dav  when  all  doubts  will  be  cleared  i 
and  all  woes  at  an  end, — when  the  wicked  will  o 
from  troubling,  love,  and  (lie  weary  be  at  rest."' 

"  Must  you  be  going,  father,  already  ?     OIl,l 
wish  . .  .'■ 

And  she  looked  at  Isaac,  as  if  purposing  I 
to   Fongaudin.      Isaac    had,   however,    prorruMaq 
Madame  Leclerc  to  return  by  an  appointed  hour. 
There  could  he  no  difficutty,  he  said,  in  going  to 
Fongaudin  any  day:  but  to-day  he  had  promifcd 
that  they  would  both  return  to  Madame  Lecla 
Aimee,  therefore,  bade  her  father  farewell  for  tl 
present, — only  for  a  very  little  while.     He  miatil 
t«ll  her  mother  that  they  should  certainly  meet  vefj  I 
soon. 

In   the  piazza  at  Fongaudin,  Toussaint  fouM 
Christophe. 

"I   wish,"  said  Christophe,  "you  would  seod| 
to  Dessalines  not  only  the  Captain-General's 
sage,  but  your  own  request  that  he  will  yield." 

"  I  cannot,  Henri." 

"  But  he  may  spoil  all  by  holding  out.' 
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*"  **  I  have  done  what  I  can  in  yielding  myself.    I 
can  do  no  more." 

"  You  approve  our  act  ?  Surely  you  do  not 
repent  of  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

*^I  cannot  repent  of  what  I  could  not  avoid. 
But  enough  of  business  for  to-day,  my  friend. 
Where  is  Madame  Christophe  ?  Where  are  your 
children  ?  Bring  them  here ;  and  let  us  enjoy 
leisure  and  friendship  once  more,  while  we  can.*^ 

•*  We  will. — But,  Toussaint,  if  you  could  only 
nay  that  you  are  satisfied  that  we  have  done  what 
18  best,  it  would  relieve  me  much.'*^ 

^'  I  cannot,  Henri.  But  be  assured,  I  fully 
acquiesce.  One  has  not  always  the  comfort  of 
being  able  to  acquiesce.^ 

**  Can  you  say,  then,  that  you  forgive  me,  in  as 
far  as  you  think  me  wrong  ?  " 

**  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  *'  replied  Toussaint,  turning 
upon  him  a  countenance  full  of  frank  afTection. 
**  Are  you  not  a  friend  of  many  years  ?  " 

•'  God  forgive  me  if  I  have  misled  you,  Tous- 
saint ! " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUSPENSE. 


Naturk  wrought  with  the  blacks  this  seasou  i 
the  fulfilment  of  their  h(^b,  snd  the  defence 
their  precnnous  liberties.  Never,  within  IIk  i 
lucmbrBiicc  of  the  young  people  at  Fongaudio,  Im 
the  heat  set  in  so  early,  and  the  month  of  Ml 
been  so  sickly  in  the  towns.  To  the  eyes  of  sui 
as  Genifrede,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  fi 
signs,  it  might  almost  seem  that  tht^y  saw  IV-stilea 
floating,  nn  her  poison-dropping  wings,  beoeal 
the  oluLids  which  sailed  from  all  quarters  of  the  ft 
to  the  mountain  peaks;  clouds  muttering  in  thai 
der,  and  startling  the  intruders  with  terrific  lij^ 
nings,  from  night  to  night.  The  reports  of  frn 
having  broken  out  here  and  there  among  the  il 
vaders  betame  more  and  more  frec]ueiit.  At  6r« 
those  who  were  watching  the  times  tlie  most  intcnll 
concluded  that,  early  as  the  season  was, '  tltc  «iih 


must  be  '  father  to  tlie  thought,'  and  believed  little 
of  what  ihey  heard.  But  before  Toussaint  had  been 
teailaysat  Pongaudin,  it  was  certain  that  disease 
•  tiling  to  HUch  an  extent  among  the  French 
Mat  Cap,  that  the  Captain -Oencral  had  retired 
to  Tortuga,  to  join  his  lady,  and  others  of  the  ex- 
pedition who  were  the  most  carefully  guarded. 
The  garrison  at  St,  Marc  was  thinning,  Therese 
•enl  word  ;  and  the  country  people  conveyed  to 
Pongaudin  the  news  that  funerals  were  becoming 
daily  more  frequent  at  Linibe,  Le  Dauphin,  and 
other  posts  along  the  northern  shore. 

Not  for  this,  however,  was  there  any  relaxation 
of   the    vigilance    with    which   L'Ouverture   was 
watched  by  the  foe.     His  mode  of  life  was  simple, 
and  open  to  the  obnervation  of  any  who  chose  to 
look  on.     He  improved  his  gardens;  he  read  much  ; 
I  be  iateresled  himself  in  Denis's  studies ;  he  rode 
,  out   daily,   and    conversed   everywhere    with   the 
I  people  by  the  way-side.     He  wrote  many  letters, 
aomotimes  with  his  own  hand,  and  sometimes  em- 
ploying that  of  his  friend,  M.  I'ascal,  who,  with  bis 
wife,  resided  with  the  Ouvertures.     Toussaint  also 
received  many  letters,  and  a  perpetual  successioa 
■    of  visitors, — of  applicants  about  matters  of  busi* 
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ness,  as  il  seemed.  The  only 
his  despatches  were  sent  to  l\i< 
was  a  mystery  which  grew  ou' 
tice  of  intercepting  bis  corresj 
had  happened  to  so  many  of  I 
first  week,  that  he  presently 
of  some  plan  for  securing  tl 
Tcspondence :  and  some  plan 
quite  succeeded:  as  appear 
General  having  recourse  to  a 
lance, — that  of  setting  spies 
movements  of  the  black  chief 
Toussaiiil's  family  were  a] 
steps  tracked,  and  his  repose 
incessantly  of  his  path  being 
and  they  knew  that  many  of 
which  were  brought,  at  all 
night,  to  be  delivered  into  L 
were  mere  devices  to  learn  wl 
They  saw  that  their  groundi 
and  felt  that  eyes  watclied 
darkness,  when  thetr  saloon 
evening  employments  and  «ni 
smiled  at  the  alarms  of  his 
fact  of  [his  incessant  espionn 
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banii  it  did,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  an 
inconvenience  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  He  would 
not  bear  of  any  strengthening  of  his  guard.  To 
increase  his  guard,  would  be  to  encourage  and  au- 
thorise the  suspicions  which  he  was  now  daily 
weakening.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  the 
wooaer  the  invaders  satisfied  themselves  of  this,  the 
better  for  all  parties. 

In  answer  to  Madame  L'Ouverture*s  frequent 
speculations  as  to  what  Leclerc  could  fix  his  sus- 
picions on,  Toussaint  said  he  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  in  communication  with  Dessalines.  He 
thought  so  from  his  never  approaching  the  mornes, 
in  his  rides,  without  finding  French  soldiers  over- 
looking his  proceedings,  from  every  point  of  the 
hills.  He  was  not  in  communication  with  Dessa- 
lioes.  He  did  not  know,  and  he  wished  not  to 
know  even  where  he  was — whether  with  the  Bellairs, 
or  training  his  soldiers  elsewhere  for  farther  war- 
fare. Dessalines  had  never  submitted ;  and  while 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  obviously  prudent  for 
those  who  had  made  terms  to  know  nothing  of  any 
plans  of  his  to  which  they  might  wish  success. 
Thir^se  would  not  compromise  the  Ouvertures  by 
liviog  with  them,  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs. 
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She  remained  quietly  on  hei 
St.  Marc,  only  correspondi 
friends  at  Pongaudin,  in  letl 
might  see. 

The  chief  subject  of  this 
fever-hospitals  preparing  at 
otlier  towns  on  tfie  coast,  fi 
siclt  whites.  Whatever  migl 
towards  the  whites,  her  ct 
persons  of  every  colour  was 
nature  asserted  itself  when< 
feriog  appealed  to  it :  and  t 
inspire  that  affection  in  her 
that  character  for  devoted 
wards  made  her  the  idol  ( 
husband  liad  been  with  hi 
have  forbidden  her  to  savi 
that  race  whom  lie  desirei 
though  she  could  perhaps 
Trith  her  own  hand,  on  the  I 
of  liberty  in  her  ear,  she  c 
with  such  an  ally  as  peslile 
truce  and  retreat,  in  the  abi 
sights  of  conflict,  she  becai 
gentle  spirit, — to  whom  tii( 
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looked  up,  as  sent  to  temper  her  husband's  ferocity, 
and  wisely  to  direct  his  strengthening  passions. 
She  who  was  so  soon  after  *^  the  Good  Empress," 
was  now  the  Sister  of  Charity,  actually  forgetting 
former  wrongs  in  present  compassion  for  the  help- 
less ;  and  ministering  to  the  sick  without  thought 
whether,  on  recovery,  they  would  be  friends  or  foes. 
It  was  matter  of  speculation  to  many  besides  the 
Ouvertures,  whether  the  invaders  omitted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  hostage  of  her,  because  their 
sick  needed  her  services,  or  because  they  were 
g;rateful  for  her  offices,  or  because  they  knew 
Dessalines  well  enough  to  be  aware  that,  so  far 
from  such  an  act  bringing  him  to  submission,  it 
wonld  exasperate  his  ferocity,  and  draw  down  new 
•offerings  and  danger  upon  the  discouraged 
whites. 

One  evening,  the  household  of  the  Ouvertures 
were  where  it  was  now  their  wont  to  be  at  sunset, 
— -under  the  trees,  on  a  grasby  slope  of  tiie  gardens, 
fronting  the  west.  There  they  usually  sat,  at  this 
hour,  to  see  the  sun  sink  into  the  ocean ;  the  dark- 
ness following  almost  as  quickly  as  if  that  great 
fire  were  indeed  quenched  in  the  waters.  On  this 
occasion,  the  sun  was  still  half-an-hour  above  the 
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horizon,  when  Madame  Dessalioes  appeared,  in 
her  riding-dress,  and,  as  she  said,  in  hasle.  She 
spoke  apart  with  Madame  L'Ouverture  and  Tous- 
saint ;  and  presently  called  G^nifrvde  to  the  00fc> 
ference.  ^M 

Ther^se  had  of  late  wanted  help  at  St  Man^ 
help  in  directing  the  nursing  of  the  sick.  No* 
she  must  have  it.  M.  Pepalier  was  ill — very  ill. 
The  people  of  the  house  where  he  lived  iosisted 
upon  sending  him  into  the  hospital  this  r<fry  night, 
if  good  attendance  was  not  provided  for  him :  ut^ 
now  .  ,  . 

Th^rese  did  not  yet  seem  quite  clear  why  f 
event  had  determined  the  moment  of  her  i 
tion  for  G^nifrt^de's  assistance.     She  was  agiti 
She  could  only  say   that  Gcnifrcde  had  i 
Dessalines  well ;  and  she  must  have  her  help  again 
now, 

"  You  will  go,  Genifrcde,"  said  her  father;  "  ihn 
Madame  Dessalines  may  be  at  liberty  to  aunelL 
Papalier  herself" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Thercse,  trembling. 
also  said  "  No." 

"  You  would  not  have  roe  nurse  Aim  f "  aii 
The'r^.     ■<  Aay   one  else!    Ask    nic    to  t 


him  t "  mi 
k    nic    to  H|^ 


XI  T 


■*-  mc  m 


Le  3L 


Lederc  firan  tke 
expect  Bie  tobe  isff 

^I  do  hope  k 
when  Toa  bsre 
nurang  iia  viik  j 
opportunhj  TOO  viX  g^«% 
if  heHTef^and 
many  of  os  vonld 
tboee  wboiD  we  hcie  i^Tarei 
low,  to  make  firiendf  of 
PiqiaUer  die  giatcAil  to  j 
give  hhn  a  new  heart  tovarik  van.  if  >e 

^  It  was  not  tiiis  that  I 
«<  66i]firUe  wffl  do  ercr 
You  diaD  have  my  hdp,  Cf  uifirJf  "* 

<'  No,"  ttid  Genifride.  »  Do  act  pAcr  die 
tempter  with  me.  Find  sooie  one  diCL  Yoo  vil 
have  much  to  answer  lor,  if  jon  anke  aK  p>.* 

«<  What  temptatioo,  Gcnifrtde?'  aikcd  her 
mother. 

*'  Do  not  press  her,*  said  Tiwimsinl,  who  read 
his  child's  mind.  <<  You  ihaU  not  be  urged, 
Ginifr^e.'' 

<'  You  do  not  know— I  myself  do  not  know/ 
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■id  G^ufricks,  hmriBdl;.  to  Madame  Dnfa^l 
•>  wiat  n^t  h^ym  whw  I  might  be  lenpifd 
to  do.  Too  Imow^-jmi  have  read  vrhat  bouc 
■BHS  £d  IB  the  pUgoe  «t  MiUa— in  the  fiagar 
m  Lnwdcn — m  the  n^faU-with  vet  cloths  ..." 

**  Dd  BOt  ^leik  of  iL^—Stay  hefe,  G^atfr^dc 
OB  da  nthont  jou.' 

"  UV"  ooBliaued  G«nifirMe,  "  they  coald  do  i 
ftr  ■oty    if  dw  tampbt  tnored  their  t 
Am  deed  wMi  wfaiafien  of  money,  with  the  a 
mere  rings  and  watdies,  what  might  not  a  n 
avature  do,  at  sadi  a  time,  with  revenge  muUtriif 
for  evCT-  in  her  heart !     M;  ear  is  ireary  of  it  hot; 
and  there  ...    I  cannot  go." 

*'  No^  you  cannot,"  said  Th^r^se, 

**  Christ  streogtboi  you,  my  child,"  said  Ton- 
aaini,  "as  Tboise  is  stro^tbening !  She  cm 
already  serve  those  whom  she  and  you  once  hated 
aUke :  and  she  is  about  to  save  her  foe  of  foes.* 

**  No,  you  irill  not  save  M.  Papaher,'  sn} 
Geoifrede. 

"  L'OuToture  is  a  prophet,  as  all  men  are  in 
prt^MHtioa  as  they  are  Christians,^  aaid  TUfta- 
"  If  be  says  I  shall  nve  my  enemy,  I  behnt  I 
shall.- 
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**  You  will,  at  least,  try.  If  you  are  going,  go ; 
— ^tbe  sun  is  setting,"  said  Toussaint.  '*  What 
escort  have  you  ?  "^ 

**  Old  Dessalines  and  another.    I  want  no  more." 

*^  Old  Dessalines!"  said  Toussaint,  smiling; 
*^  then  he  must  have  wine.     I  must  see  him." 

•*  He  is  here,"  said  Th^rese,  calling  him. 

The  old  man  was  indeed  lingering  near,  pre- 
ferring the  chance  of  a  word  from  L'Ouverture 
even  to  supper  and  wine  within.  He  was  ready 
enough  to  tell  his  story  ;^that  he  lived  as  butler  at 
General  Dessalines' ;  and  that,  though  master  and 
•ervant  had  changed  places,  he  liked  the  new  times 
better  than  the  old.  He  was  treated  with  more 
respect  now,  by  everybody,  than  when  he  was  a 
negro  tradesman,  even  though  he  then  had  a  slave 
of  bis  own.  The  place  of  butler  suited  him  too. 
General  DessaUnes  and  his  lady  drank  only  water ; 
and  they  left  him  to  manage  the  wine-cellar  just  as 
he  liked  ;  except  at  the  present  time,  when  a 
dreadful  quantity  of  wine  was  wanted  for  the  con- 
Tslescents.  It  frightened  him  to  think  how  soon 
the  cellar  might  be  emptied,  if  they  went  on  at 
this  rate. — Old  Dessalines  was  glad  he  had  come 
to   Pongaudin   to-day.      He  had  not  only   seen 
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L'Ouverture,  but  had  ha 
own  lips  that  General  Di 
never  be  quiie  empty  wl 
Fongaiidin. 

When  TouBsaint  resiim 
tree,  where  the  Pascals,  Ei 
UeniH  remained  (the  rest 
house  with  Th^rese),  he  1 
with  M.  Pascal  the  principl 
the  sick  who  were  hereaftei 
the  battle-field. — Denis  hi 
this  was  a  time  of  peace 
authorised  to  anticijiate  mo 
reply  had  shown  that  he  ha 
hut  looked  forward,  like  a 
August  and  its  consequen 
tradicted  here;  and  he  wra 
Crusaders  (his  favourite 
wounded  and  sick  heathen 
their  road,  and  in  the  cities 

"  They  were  no  Christia 
Euphrosync. 

"  It  was  a  savage  age,"  ■ 

"Still  they  were  the 
Christianiiy  of  th«r  day,*"  s 
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aDity  requires  us  to  do  good  to  those  who  use  us 
ffl.^ 

**  The  Crusaders,**  said  Toussaint,  '*  lived  in  the 
early  days  of  that  Christianity  which  is  to  endure 
as  long  as  the  race  of  man.  Like  others,  they  did 
their  part  in  acting  out  one  of  its  principles.  That 
CNie  was  not  love  of  enemies, — which  yet  remains 
for  us." 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Pascal.  "  There  are 
many  ways  of  warring  for  the  Cross.  Theirs  was 
one ;  ours  is  another." 

**You  always  speak  as  if  you  were  a  black, 
M.  Pascal,'*^  said  Denis. 

^  I  would  fain  be  a  negro  in  heart  and  temper, 
Denis,  if  what  your  father  thinks  of  the  vocation 
of  D^;roes  be  true.** 

**  But  about  these  ways  of  warring  for  the 
Cross  ?^  inquired  Afra* 

*'I  mean,  and  L*Ouverture,  I  think,  means," 
said  Pascal,  ^*  that  nothing  can  immediately  alter 
the  nature  of  men ;  that  the  glorious  gospel  itself 
b  made  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  gradually ; 
all  the  more  surely,  because  slowly  and  naturally. 
This  seed  of  life  was  cast  upon  the  flood  of  human 
passions,  and  the  harvest  must  not  be  looked  for 
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till  after  many  days.  Mi 
now  here,  now  there,  provi 
growing :  but  the  harvest  i 

"  We  find  one  trace  o 
another  tfierc,"'  said  Tous' 
nation,  or  race,  or  class  of  ] 

"  Not  in  the  earliest  day 
"  Were  not  the  first  con 
ChriEtian  class?  " 

"  They  were  so  accordir 
their  own  idea,"  said  Tc 
votaries  of  the  one  Christia 
in  their  time.  The  noble  mei 
who  stood,  calm  and  resolv 
amphitheatre,  with  the  hea 
the  hungry  tiger  before  th 
scoffing  multitude  ranged  i 
strong  witnesses  to  the  gr 
noble  proofs  of  the  power 
things  unseen.  This  was 
for  others  to  show  forth  ih 
in  which,  as  a  class,  they  fa 

"  The  anchorites,"  said  i' 
solitary,  abstemious,  slio wee 
principle  of  DcTotion,  leavin 
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**  And  then  the  nun,^  said  Toussaint .... 

*'  What  possible  grace  of  religion  did  the  nun 
exhibit  ?  ^  asked  Euphrosyne. 

*^The  original  nun,  Euphrosyne,  was  inspired 
with  the  reverence  of  Purity.  In  an  age  of  license, 
tho0e  who  were  devoted  to  spiritual  things  were  the 
uUt  of  the  earth*  But  in  their  worship  of  purity 
they  outraged  human  love.^^ 

**  The  friar,*'  said  Pascal,  "  was  a  perpetual 
emblem  of  Unworldliness.  He  forced  upon  the 
admiration  of  a  self-seeking  world  the  peace  of 
poverty,  the  repose  of  soul  which  is  troubled  with 
so  thought  for  the  morrow.  But  for  other  teachers, 
however,  industry  would  have  been  despised,  — 
the  great  law  of  toil  would  have  remained  unre- 
cognwed." 

**The  Crusaders  worked  hard  enough,^  said 
Denis.  ^^  Thousands  and  thousands  of  them  died 
ct  their  toils,  besides  the  slain.'^' 

*'They  were  the  apostles  of  Zcal,^^  said  M. 
Paacal.  *'  For  the  honour  of  thegospel  they  suffered 
and  died.  They  overlooked  all  that  it  teaches  of 
Urieration and  universal  love;— of  peace  on  earth, 
and  good- will  to  men." 
^  None  of  these  Christians,"  s&id  Afra,  ^^  appear  to 
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:h  united 
organtfl^l 
^d,  in  ti^ 
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have  had  much  concern  for  men.     They  b 
have  lived  for  God  and  the  faith,  without  love  4 
care  for  those  for  whose  sake  God  gave  ihe  failh.^ 

"  Just  so,"  said  her  husband.     "  That  part  of" 
our  religion  had  not  yet  come  into  action.  Thefiret 
step  taken  towards  this  action  was  one  which  united  , 
with  it  Ihe  fonuer  devotion  to  God.  The  orgj 
tion  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ  united,  i 
intentions  of  those  who  formed  it,  care  for  the  glorr 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.     Ii  was  a  great 
step." 

"  But  still,"  said  Euphrosyne,  "  there 
the  Charity,  the  living  for  the  good  of  men, 
body,  which  was  what  Canst  taught  and  prscl 

"  That,  Euphrosyne,  was  a  later  frtiit ;  but 
ripening  now.  We  have  more  Sisters  of  Charilf 
than  contemplative  nuns,  at  this  time.  There  m 
hospitals  in  every  Christian  land  for  the  sick  ud 
the  aged.  It  is  remembered  now,  too,  that  Chrift 
had  compassion  on  the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  and  the 
insane:  and  charity  to  these  is  now  the  Christianity 
of  a  multitude." 

"  And  what  is  their  defect  ?"  ssked  Deait. 
'*  What  essential  do  they  overlook,  as  the  tDctierilc 
and  the  crusader  overlooked  this  same  charity  ?" 


4 
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"  It  may  be  liberality, — regard  to  the  Christian 
liberty  of  others ; — it  may  be  . .  /^ 

^^  Let  us  not  look  too  closely  into  their  failures/' 
said  Toussaint.  ^*  Let  us  not  judge  our  brethren. 
These  are  too  near  our  own  time  for  us  to  be  just 
judges.  We  see  their  charity, — the  brightest  light 
yet  in  the  constellation  of  Christian  principles ; — 
let  us  be  thankful  that  our  eyes  have  seen  it.  It  is 
brightening  too ;  so  that  day  telleth  to  day  of  its 
increase,  and  night  is  witness  of  it  unto  night.  It 
is  now  not  only  the  sick  and  infirm  in  body  that 
are  cared  for ;  but  I  am  told  there  has  been  a  man 
in  England  who  has  taken  such  pity  on  those  who  are 
•ick  and  deformed  in  soul,  as  to  have  explored  the 
most  loathsome  of  European  prisons  in  their  behalf. 
There  has  been  a  Briton  who  pitied  the  guilty 
above  all  other  sufferers,  and  devoted  to  them  his 
time,  his  fortune,  his  all.  He  will  have  followers, 
till  Christendom  itself  follows  him;  and  he  will 
thus  have  carried  forward  the  gospel  one  step. 
The  charity  which  grieves  more  for  the  deformity 
of  the  soul  than  the  evils  of  the  body  is  so  far 
higher  a  charity,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a 
new  principle.^ 

**  What  remains  ?  ^  asked  Euphrosyne. 

g8 
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"  Do  you  see  anything  further  to  be  done,  1 
tber?"  inquired  Denis. 

With  a  mournful  smile,  ToussBint  ftplin)  t 
mankind  had  advanced  hut  a  little  way  yet. 
world  was  very  far  from  being  ChristiaaiEcd. 

"  In  practice,"  said  Euphrosyne.   "  But,  b 
ing  us  all  to  fulfil  what  has  been  exemphfied  fn) 
the  earliest  days  till  now,  do  you  suppose  thot  m 
principles  remain  to  be  acted  upon  ^ 

'■  No  doubt.     If  I  saw  none,  I  should  beliei 
from  all  experience,  that  revelations  (or  rather  WB*' 
fications  of  what  Christ  revealed)  will  succeed  each 
other  as  long  as  men  exist.  But,  from  the  bcginniof 
till  now,  individuals  here  and  there  have  lived  bt 
the  principles  which  classes  and  nations  lutve  oner* 
looked,     lly  a  solitary  ray  shining  here  and  there, 
we  may  foretel  something  of  the  new  Itghtfi  ahaul 
to  rise  upon  the  world.     There  will  be  more  pn- 
vilcged  classes,   Euphrosyne:  and,   Denis,  ttiiAa 
privileges  are  lying  within  our  grasp.'' 

"  A  new  charity,  father':" 

"  A  new  charity,  my  boy.  To  aoUoe  the  mA  ■ 
infirm  is  good.     To  tend  the  diseased  rooI  is  b 
But  there  is  a  higher  charity  still," 

*'  To  do  good  to  those  who  hate  i 
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Pascal : — ^^  in  doing  good,  to  conquer  not  only  our 
love  of  ease  and  our  fear  of  pain,  but  our  preju- 
dices, our  just  resentments,  our  remembrance  of 
injuries,  our  disgust  at  oppression,  our  contempt  of 
pride, — to  forget  or  conquer  all  these  through  the 
lo?e  of  men  as  men,  is  indeed  a  higher  charity  than 
any  which  classes  have  yet  illustrated." 

*^  The  negroes  are  the  race  that  will  illustrate 
it,**  sud  Toussaint,  with  calm  confidence.  ^^  The 
gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  It  sprang  up  among 
the  Jews  ;  the  white  Gentiles  hold  it  now ;  and  the 
negroes  are  destined  to  fulfil  their  share.  They 
are  to  illustrate  its  highest  Charity.  For  tokens, 
mark  their  meek  and  kindly  natures,  the  softness 
and  the  constancy  of  their  affections,  and  (whenever 
tried)  their  placability.  Thus  prepared,  liberty  is 
about  to  be  opened  to  them,  in  a  region  of  civilisa- 
tion. When  God  has  given  them  the  strength  of 
the  free,  it  will  exalt  their  meekness  and  their  love 
into  that  highest  charity  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
I  myself  am  old ;  and  though  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
oo  this  side  the  grave,  I  cannot  see  the  great  day, 
except  in  faith.  But  my  children  may  witness  at 
least  its  dawn.** 

In  those  days,  wars  will  cease,^  said  Euphro- 
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syne,  recalling  the  thoughts  she  had  revolved  on 
the  day  of  the  death  of  Moyse :  "  there  will  be  nu 
bloodshed,  no  violence — no  punishment  of  injurin 
to  others,  while  your  people  forgive  their  own." 

"  So  will  it  be,  I  tnist,"  said  Toussainl. 

•'  Why  not.   then,  begin  now  ?     Why  not  tct 
upon  your  whole  principle  at  once  ?" 

"  Because   the   nature  of  the  negro    ha>  becD 
maimed.     He  has  been  made  selfisli,  cowardly,  and 
indolent.     He  mu^t  be  educated  back  ioto  a  fair 
condition;    and  this  necessary  education  circuB- 
stances  have  imposed.     We  arc  compelled  to  tbe 
■elf-dcnial,  toil,  and  danger  of  warfare,  in  order  to 
obtain  the   liberty  which  is  to  carry   us  for 
I  once  hoped  otherwise,  Euphrosyne;  but  I  t 
see  the  bracing  process  of  defensive  warfare  to  be  ] 
inevitable,  and,  on  the  whole,  good  fur  my  propici 
Their  liberties,  thus  hardly  won,  will  be  prized, : 
as  to  shut  out  the  future  danger  of  war.     If,  ho*-\ 
ever,  one  stroke  is  inflicted  for  other  purposes  thoil 
defence— if  one  life  is  taken  for  vengesticc,  we  d 
be  set  hack,  lung  and  far,  in  our  career,     ltd 
not  be,  under  my  rule.    Alus  !   for  iliosc  wbotu^f 
ceed  nic,  if  they  pennit  it !     It  will  not  only  t 
the  first  black  empire  a  by-wurd  ihrougtii 
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world,  but  it  will  render  the  Christian  civilisation 
of  my  people  difficult  and  slow." 

Toussaint  spoke  like  a  ruler ;  and  he  was  virtu- 
ally still  a  sovereign,  as  he  had  been  for  years  past. 
Nor  were  the  tokens  of  sovereignty  altogether 
wanting.  At  this  moment,  as  was  continually 
happening,  despatches  arrived,  on  afiairs  of  great 
importance,  on  which  he  must  think  and  act. 

^*  See  what  these  French  commanders  are  doing," 
raid  he,  handing  his  letters  to  M .  Pascal,  ^<  at  the 
▼ery  moment  that  they  disclaim  all  intention  of 
enslaving  the  negroes !  What  are  they  doing  yon- 
der but  recommencing  slavery  ?  It  must  not  be. 
Are  you  disposed  for  business  ?  ** 

**  This  moment,*"  said  M.  Pascal,  springing  up 
before  he  had  finished  the  letters.  **  Will  you 
provide  a  messenger  ?  Slavery  is  restored  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.^ 

As  in  old  days,  lights  were  ordered  into  the 
library ;  and  the  royal-souled  negro  dictated  his 
commands  to  his  friendly  secretary,  who  smiled,  at 
such  an  hour,  at  the  thought  of  the  exultation  of 
the  French  court  over  the  **  surrender  ^  and  '*  sub- 
mission ^  of  the  blacks. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
depahiure  without  retinue. 

"  Stan  d  where  you  are,  Thertse ;  there  nt  the 
fcxit  of  the  bed !  Slir  not  an  inch  without  my 
leave!  I  have  let  you  have  your  own  way  ioa 
much  of  Inte.  1  call  for  hours,  and  you  never 
come.     I  will  not  let  you  out  of  my  sight  again !" 

So  said  M.  Fapalier  in  the  delirium  of  his  fetcr, 
as  Madame  Dessalines  was  nursing  him  in  hie 
chamber  at  St.  Marc.  It  was  a  sad  and  dresry 
otflce ;  but  she  had  motive  to  go  through  with  it. 
The  more  he  wandered  back  in  bis  talk  to  the  old 
days,  the  more  strongly  she  felt  herself  called  upoi 
to  use  the  prtseiit  generously.  The  more  iinpenm 
the  tune  of  command  with  which  he  addreawd  bo* 
the  more  easily  could  she  pass  over  the  ant. 
There  was  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  giving  moat^ 
tary  ease  to  Lim,  while  he  could  not  recognise  the 
hand  that  bestowed  it.  She  dreaded,  however,  fa 
the  sake  of  both,  an  hour  of  sanitjr.     If  be 
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for  a  short  interval,  she  feared  to  hear  him  speak 
coherently  on  his  waking ;  and  the  more,  because 
little  or  no  chance  of  his  recovery  remained.  The 
thought  of  his  carrying  forward  into  the  hour  of 
death  the  insolent  temper  of  his  life  was  terrible. 
She  almost  hoped  that,  if  he  was  to  die,  it  would 
be  without  having  been  aware  that  he  and  his 
nurse  were  no  longer  master  and  slave. 

She  was  his  sole  nurse.  There  was  no  alternative 
between  this  and  her  not  being  with  him  at  all.  It 
was  impossible  to  allow  any  servant,  any  stranger, 
to  hear  his  talk  of  old  times, — to  witness  the  mode 
in  which  he  addressed  her.  Except  the  physician, 
no  one  but  herself  entered  his  chamber,  during  his 
waking  hours. 

She  now  sat,  as  he  desired,  full  in  his  view,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  encouraging  repose  by  her 
stillness,  and  gladly  turning  from  the  ghastly 
countenance  of  the  dying  man  to  the  scene  without, 
— visible  in  all  its  splendour,  as  the  room  had  a 
north  aspect,  and  the  window  stood  wide,  to  admit 
the  breathing  wind  from  the  sea.  The  deep  blue 
aea,  under  the  heaven  of  a  lighter  blue,  looked 
glorious  from  the  shaded  apartment.  The  rustle 
of  the  trees  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  fall  of  water 
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there,  spoke  of  coolness,  and  seemed  to  make  them- 
selves heard  by  the  patient,  even  in  the  m'rdst  of 
the  fever- flames  by  which  he  was  ronsumed ;  for 
he  spoke  of  trees  and  fountains,  and  fancie<l  himself 
at  Arabic.  He  asked  Thereseto  sing;  and  toid  her  I 
what  to  sing.  She  did  not  wish  to  refuse;  »he 
would  have  indulged  him ;  but  there  was  a  choking 
in  her  throat  which  forbade  it.  Fapalier  was  nut 
long  peremptory.  From  commandiog,  his  voice 
sank  to  complaining ;  from  complaining,  lo  the 
muttering  of  troubled  dumber;  and,  at  length, 
into  the  silence  of  sleep. 

Th^r^sc  sat  still,  as  before,  looking  out  upon  the 
sea,  till  its  brightness,  combined  with  the  wbi^wn 
of  foliage  and  waters,  made  her  eyes  heavy,  and 
disposed  her  to  sleep  too,  Leaning  buck  agun^t 
the  bed-post,  she  was  dreaming  that  she  m-ns  awakr. 
when  she  heard  her  name  so  called  that  she  acokr 
with  a  start.  Papalier  was  himself  again,  and  wa* 
demanding  where  he  was,  and  what  had  been  the 
matter.  He  felt  the  blister  on  his  bead ;  tie  com- 
plained of  the  soreness  and  stiffness  of  his  moulb 
and  tongue :  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  and  couM 
not;  and,  on  the  full  discovery  of  his  stale,  be 
vept  like  a  child. 
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Gendy,  but  not  tenderly,  did  Th^r^e  endeavour 
to  comfort  him.  He  had  irrecoverably  forfeited 
her  tenderness.  Gentle,  however,  she  was,  as  she 
told  him  that  his  state  now,  however  painful,  was 
better  than  an  hour  ago,  when  he  was  unconscious 
of  it.  Gentle  was  her  hand,  when  she  wrapped 
fresh,  cool  leaves  round  his  burning  head.  Gentle 
was  her  voice,  when  she  persuaded  him  to  drink. 
Gentle  was  the  expression  of  her  eye,  when  she  fixed 
its  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  by  its  influence  caused 
him  to  check,  like  a  child,  the  sobs  that  shook  his 
frame. 

**  Th^r^se,^  said  he,  "  I  am  dying.  I  feel  that 
I  am  dying.     Oh  !  what  must  I  do  ?  "^ 

**  We  must  wait  upon  Grod's  pleasure.  Let  us 
wait  in  quiet.  Is  there  anything  that  can  give  you 
quiet  of  mind  or  body  ?  *' 

Tears  stole  again  from  the  heavy,  closing  eyes. 

*'  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  end  of  our  lives, 
almost  from  their  beginning,^  said  Th^rese. 
**  There  is  nothing  strange  or  surprising  in  it. 
The  great  thing  is  to  throw  off  any  burden, — any 
anxiety, — and  then  to  be  still.  An  easy  mind  is 
the  great  thing,    whether    recovery   is   at   hand, 


or  ...  • 
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STC  not  tain 
iTc  not  hdT    ! 

jctTture  i^l 


k 


**  Dd  BOt  idk  of  reayrety.     I  shmll  un  ttcaw' 

**  Cn  I  do  an^lliiiig,— listen  to  aiirthiiif>.— «■ 
as  lo  gi*K  yoa  aae  ?  Shall  T  call  fstlxT  Gtlnd? 
Voa  Hi;  find  oMcfort  ia  speaking  to  him.' 

"  1  «iH  to  speak  (o  jou  fir&t.     I  have  not  Inli 
doae  tkv  busncss  I  came  for  :    I   have  o 
ijifi.J  DtT  estate  for  hit  dauffhters.** 

*"  1  bcbere  jou  have.     I  know  that  L'C 
fttUv  fnlfihtf  .  .  .  ^ 

*-  W'faal  does  it  matter  nhat  L'OuctTture  il 
ta^t  i  MBin  no  contempt  to  him  bj  raring  id* 
He  iataMls  verr  well.  I  dare  say ;  but  in  tht 
trr— H«  and  cnofudon  that  are  at  hand,  rb: 
dhiaoe  will  my  poor  orphaa  girls   have  for  xiter 

"  Fear  nodiing  for  them.  If  there  is  to  be  i 
struggle,  timsv  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  bo»  il 
will  tad.  The  Freocfa  annj  will  be  cspelled . .  ■ " 
"  You  do  not  saj  so !  You  caoDot  think  eo  !  * 
•*■  I  an  certain  of  it.  But  the  white  profvietm 
will  be  as  safe  in  penon  and  propeny,  as  wekow 
to  L'OuTertur^  as  during  the  years  of  fais  fall 
authonty.  You  were  not  here  to  see  it ;  but  tfat 
white  proprietors  were  very  happy,  perfectly  a>i>- 
fied,  during  those  years  («t  least,  all  of  them  vbo 
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were  reasonable  men).  I  can  undertake  for 
L^Ouverture  that  your  daughters*  income  from 
their  estates  shall  be  sent  to  them  at  Paris,  if  you 
desire  them  to  stay  there ;  or  the  estates  shall  be 
sold  for  their  benefit ;  or,  if  you  will  trust  them  to 
my  care  ..." 

•*  No,  no  !     Impossible  !  *" 

^*  1  am  the  wife  of  a  general,  and  second  to  no 
woman  in  the  island/'  said  Th^r^se,  calmly.  <<  I 
have  power  to  protect  your  daughters ;  and,  in  an 
hour  like  this,  you  cannot  doubt  my  sincerity  when 
I  say  that  I  have  the  will.'^ 

"  It  cannot  be,  Th^r^.  I  do  not  doubt  you — 
neither  your  word  nor  your  will.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible, utterly." 

*'  Is  there  strength,  even  in  the  hour  of  death, 
to  trample  on  the  dark  race?  Oh!  better  far 
to  trample  on  the  prejudices  of  race!  Will  you 
not  do  this  ? "" 

**  You  talk  absurdly,  Ther^se.  Do  not  trouble 
me  with  nonsense  now.  You  will  undertake,  you 
gay,  that  Toussaint  shall  secure  to  my  daughters 
the  estates  I  have  left  to  them  by  will.  That  is,  in 
case  of  the  blacks  getting  the  upper  hand.  If  they 
are  put  down,  my  will  secures  everything.  Happily 
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infclwDds.      Speck,  Tb^rtKl  ; 
rhai  I  hsTe  just  saici  ? 
as    UTiJuted    by   my  ! 

1  bas  tnt«ntioo3,  I  do,    U^  d 
siiT',  this   resoures  t 
JIB'  Aa^htaT  abali  not  suffer  white  my  b 
aad  I  fc««c  ptjpertT."* 

~T«ar  bttibaDd!     propeKy !       It   : 
■MKxed  nfBlier.       **  I  brieve  you,  bowen 
e :  and  I  thank  you,  knr."  \ 
dat  that  old  word,— thai cjda 
Rccwnv^  henrlf,  she  inquired, 

•■  Hare  tou  more  to  ask  of  me  ?  Is  there  aij 
ether  scTTiDe  I  can  nadtr  you  ?  " 

"Xo,  DO,  You  hare  done  too  much  for  me;— 
•an  Hvch,  conaderii^  the  ne«  order  of  affairs." 

**  I  hare  sootetbif^  to  a^  of  you.     I  require  ui 
Miwer  to  one  tiuesbaa." 
*  ToQ  nquiR ! " 

**  I  do.  Br  the  right  of  an  outraged  niotbcr.  t 
require  to  koov  vfao  destroyed  my  child.** 

*^  Say  iMJthiag  of  that,  Tber^se.  You  sbould 
know  better  than  lo  bring  such  subject*  before  ^ 
dying  nun." 

Such  subjects  tie  before  the  dead.     Belter  1» 
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meet  them   prepared, — atoned  for,   in  as  far 
atonement  is  yet  possible.     For  your  own  sake 
and  by  my  own  right,  I  require  to  be  told  wh 
destroyed  my  child." 

"  I  did  not,  Th^r^se.'' 

'<You  did  not!    Is  it  possible!     Yet  in  th 
hour  you  could  not  deceive  me.     I  have  accuse 
you  of  the  deed,  from  that  hour  to  this.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  have  wronged  you  ?  " 

*^  I  do  not  say  that  I  disapproved  of  it, — that  I 
did  not  allow  it     But  I  did  not  do  it.*^ 

**  Then  you  know  who  did  it  ?  '^ 

«*  Of  course  I  do.'' 

*  Who  was  it?- 

^^  I  swore  long  ago  that  I  would  not  tell ;  and  I 
never  wilL  But  you  may  lay  the  blame  on  me, 
my  dear;  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  permitted  the  deed. 
It  was  necessary.     Our  lives  depended  on  it." 

^*  May  you  not  find  your  eternal  death  depend 
on  it !  "  said  Th^rese,  agonised  by  suspicions  as  to 
whose  hand  it  was  by  which  her  child  had  died. 
In  a  moment,  she  formed  a  resolve  which  she  never 
broke, — never  again  to  seek  to  know  that  which 
Papalier  now  refused  to  tell.  A  glance  at  the 
countenance  before  her  filled  her  with  remorse,  the 
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next  instant,  at  what  now  seemed  the  cniel  woi 
she  had  ju&t  spoken. 

"  Lef  me   hring   father  Gxbriel  to  you,"  a 
she.      *'  He  will  give  you  whatever  comfort 
permits." 

*'  Do  not  suppose  I  shall  tell  father  Gahriel 
you   want   to  discover,"   replied    Papalier.      "  i 
hat   no  business   with   more  than    my   share 
the  affair:  which  is  what  you  know  already, 
am  too  weak  to  talk, — to  father  Gabriel,  or  m 
one  else." 

"  But  you  need  comfort.     You  will  rest  bell 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  well :  in  the  evening,  perhaps.  I  die 
be  quiet  now. — Comfort,  indeed  I"  he 
"Yea,  Iwantcomfort  enough,  in  the  horrid  condil 
I  am  in.  But  there  is  no  comfort  till  one  lies 
I  wish  I  was  dead." 

He  fell  into  a  restlesd  doze.  Moved  by  ha 
misery,  and  melted  by  the  thought  that  Uif  1 
wronged  hitn,  all  diese  years,  by  harbouring 
image  of  his  hand  od  her  infant's  thrmt.— ^ 
iracted  too  by  the  new  doubls  that  had  arisn 
Thc-r^se  prayed  and  wept,  wept  and  prajxd, 
behalf  of  Fapalier  and  ail 


sinners.     Anm_^^H 
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again  she  implored  that  these  wretched  hatreds, 
these  miserable  strifes,  might  be  all  hushed 
in  the  grave, — might  be  wholly  dissolved  id 
death. 

She  was  just  stealing  to  the  door,  intending  to 
tend  for  father  Gabriel,  that  he  might  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  dying  mane's  confession,  when  Papalier 
started,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room  hurriedly,  and 
exclaimed, 

**  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  attaching  them.  If  one's 
eye  is  off  them  for  one  moment ...  Oh  !  you  are 
there,  Th^rese  !  I  thought,  after  all  I  had  done 
for  you, — after  all  I  had  spent  upon  you, — I 
thought  you  would  not  go  off  with  the  rest.  Don^t 
go . .  .  Therise— Th^rese! "" 

'*'  I  am  here,'*  said  she,  perceiving  that  he  no 
longer  saw. 

*•  I  knew  you  would  stay,^'  he  said,  very  faintly. 
**  I  cannot  spare  you,  my  dear.'' 

1  he  last  words  he  said  were, 

"  I  cannot  spare  you, — remember — Th^r^ !  ^ 

To  the  pang  of  the  thought  that  he  had  died 
unconfessed  succeeded  the  question,  more  painful 
•tiU, 

**  Could  religious  oiBces  avail  anything  to  a  soul 
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wholly  unsancdfied  ?  Is  there  a  promise  that  any 
power  can  put  such  a  spirit  into  immediate  con- 
geniality with  the  temper  of  Heaven  t  Among  the 
many  mansions,  is  there  one  which  would  not  be  a 
prison  to  such  P — to  the  proud  one  who  must  there 
feel  himself  *  poor  and  miserable,  and  blind  and 
naked  ? ' " 


i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUNE. 

Of  the  letters  written  by  Toussaint  and  Pascal 
OD  the  evening  when  news  arrived  of  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  labour  on  the  negroes,  some  reached 
tbeir  destination  :  but  one  did  not.  That  one  was 
to  L'Ouverture's  aide,  Fontaine,  at  Cap  Franfais. 
It  contained  the  following : — 

**  It  is  said  that  General  Leclerc  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  at  Tortuga.  Of  this  you  will  inform 
me.  If  you  see  the  Captain -General,  be  sure  to 
tell  him  that  the  cultivators  are  no  longer  disposed 
to  obey  me,  for  the  planters  wish  to  set  them  to 
work  at  Hericourt ;  which  they  certainly  ought  not 
to  do. 

^  I  have  to  ask  you  whether  any  one  near  the 
person  of  the  Captain-General  can  be  gained  to 

procure  the  release  of  D ,  who  would  be  very 

naeful  to  me  from  his  influence  at  La  Nouvelle, 
and  elsewhere. 

VOL.  III.  H 


TVS  aoca  amb  thk  sak. 


wr  radwd  FsatanKj  bnt  w>i, 
mOKmi,  maAe  tW  W^nct  of  a  eonmlubao  in  the 
CyM  Giwrmrs  yrtai.  Amidst  the  boasllnp 
«lack  W  ant  hiaat,  and  lij  vfaii^  Fnnoe  wtt 
■med.  I^dnc  Ml  that  bii  thui^'^n  iboiMMiJ 
mlfcii  had  Bade  bo  pwgui  wlutever  to  t 
CDMiBat  td  SLDon^o.  He  « 
Fnatt  had  less  poKcr  tbere  than  before  t 
a&Batcd  L*Oitv«fCure.  He  fith  thai  Tw 
was  ctill  the  sorcmgn  that  he  had  been  1 
jcan  pao.  Be  knew  that  a  glance  of  the  cyr,  a 
Kfiiag  at  the  hand,  froin  TouBsaim,  wroyght  man 
than  ibeavf*  at  ordiMnoea  £roai  bifDielf.  and  all  tkr 
coBUModalMMM  awl  Aaltcriec  of  the  Fint  ComuL 
T.«c[erc,  and  the  officers  in  ht»  eaafideac%  cooU 
never  uke  a  morning  ride,  or  give  an  miiig 
party, — they  could  never  hear  a  negro  siagin^  f 
amuse  iheraBelves  with  children,  playing  oa  the 
shore  or  in  the  woods,  without  heiog  i«uinded 
that  they  were  intruders,  and  thai  the  nati*«  aad 
abundant  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  all  far 
their  L'Ouverture,  now  that  France  had  pat  Ue 
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in  opposition  to  herself.  Leclerc  and  his  confi- 
dentia]  advisers  committed  the  error  of  attributing 
all  this  to  Toussaint^s  personal  qualities ;  and  they 
drew  the  false  inference,  (most  acceptable  to  the 
First  Consul,)  that  if  Toussaint  were  out  of  the 
way,  all  would  be  well  for  the  purposes  of  France. 
Having  never  seriously  r^arded  the  blacks  as  free 
men  and  fellow-dtizens,  these  Frenchmen  omitted 
to  perceive  that  a  great  part  of  their  devotion  to 
Toussaint  was  loyalty  to  their  race.  Proceeding 
on  this  mistake,  Leclerc  and  his  council,  sanctioned 
by  the  First  Consul,  ruined  their  work,  lost  their 
object,  and  brought  irretrievable  disgrace  upon 
their  names,— some  of  which  are  immortalized  only 
by  the  infamy  of  the  act  which  ensued. 

From  day  to  day,  they  endeavoured  to  entrap 
Tomsaint ;  but  he  knew  it,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  faithful  and  vigilant  friends.  Day  by  day,  he 
waa  warned  of  an  ambush  here,  of  spies  there,  or 
•f  an  attempt  meditated  for  such  an  hour.  During 
a  fortnight  of  incessant  designs  upon  his  person,  he 
10  baffled  all  attempts  as  to  induce  a  sort  of  sus- 
picion among  the  French  soldiery  that  he  was 
fMtitected  by  magic. 

It  was  an  anxious  season  for  his  family.    Their 

H  2 
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ohIt  eomfort  «as  ibftt  it  would  aooa  be  over ;  tla 
tins.  Eke  sll  other  evils  connected  with  the  invu 
«ss  to  Ust  onlv  "  till  August ;"  the  familiar 
wUcfa  fen  the  talisman  of  hope  throughout  the 
iJind  The  household  at  Pongaudtn  counted  the 
days  till  August ;  hut  it  was  yet  only  the  h^jio- 
wimg  of  June ;  and  the  reason  passed  heavily  away. 
Od  ooe  oocsaoo,  a  Outhful  servant  of  Tousaaint't 
was  brought  in  dead, — shot  from  a  thicket  wfii 
has  master  was  expected  to  pass.  On  another, 
road  hocDC  was  believed  to  be  beset ;  and  all 
■Desset^ers  sent  by  the  family  to  warn  him  of 
danger,  were  detained  on  some  frivolous  pretest] 
and  the  housebold  were  at  length  relieved  by  fail 
appearing  from  the  garden,  having  returned  in  ■ 
boat  provided  by  some  of  his  scouts.  Kow 
then,  some  one  mentioned  retiring  to  the  mouDi 
but  Tuussaint  would  not  hear  of  JU  lie 
would  he  considered  a  bretich  of  the  treaty, 
would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  to  bv 
from  a  few  weeks'  patience.  The  French 
knew,  daily  more  enfeebled  and  distracted  by 
ness.  Caution  and  patience,  for  two  mooihi 
would  probably  secure  freedom  without  bl 
He  had  foreseen  that  the  present  perils 
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from  the  truce ;  and  still  believed  that  it  had  better 
not  have  been  made.  But,  as  he  had  agreed  to  it, 
the  first  breach  should  not  be  on  his  part. 

If  Toussaint  owed  his  danger  to  Christophe,  he 
owed  him  the  protection  by  which  he  had  thus  far 
been  preserved.  Worn  as  he  was  by  perpetual 
labour  and  anxiety,  Henri  seemed  never  to  close  his 
ejes  in  sleep,  during  this  anxious  season.  He  felt 
to  the  full  his  responsibility,  from  the  hour  of  the 
first  discovery  of  French  treachery  towards  his 
friend.  By  day,  he  was  scouring  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  Toussaint's  rides.  By  night,  he 
was  patrolling  round  the  estate.  It  seemed  as  if 
bis  eye  pierced  the  deepest  shades  of  the  woodb ; 
as  if  his  ear  caught  up  whispers  from  the  council- 
chamber  in  Tortuga.  For  Henna's  sake,  Toussaint 
ran  no  risks  but  such  as  duty  absolutely  required  ; 
for  Henri's  sake,  he  freely  accepted  these  toils  on 
bis  behalf.  He  knew  it  to  be  essential  to  Henri's 
future  peace  that  his  personal  safety  should  be  pre- 
served through  this  season,  and  that  Henri  himself 
vhould  be  his  chief  guardian. 

Henri  himself  did  not  ask  him  to  give  up  his 
rides.  It  was  necessary  that  his  people  should  have 
ahnoift  daily  proof  that  he  was  among  them,  safe 
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dirinkiDg.  of  i 
propowd,  I 


sd^fcr,«ad. 


Tapid  ( 
koowtedf^  be' 
gnaed  of  Ac  uadiliuu  of  his  people,  in  fixluna 
lad  ii  maai,  and  the  a»6deoce  with  which  ibe; 
iaOei  Um,  the  oxHtancy  with  which  thejr  a 
to  his  Milbority,  whewrar  be  appeercd. 

Tim  knowledge  enabled  him  to  keep  up  ■ 
than  the  show  of  co-opentka  with  the  Fiencli,  I 
■Miten  wbicb  eonoenied  the  welfare  of  the  p 
Be  poiaaed  «at  groas  abuces ;  and  Leclerc  ba»i«i 
to  mnedjr  then.  Lederc  consulted  hiia  o 
aDy  in  local  affaira,  and  had  his  best  advice, 
kind  of  rafTcspoodence,  useful  and  tnnootnt,  c 
not  haTe  been  carried  oa  to  oqaal  purpoae^  but  far 
Tousaint's  rides. 

By  such  excunaoos,  he  reriSed  a  cause  of  cob- 
plaint,  coDceroing  wluch  be  had  reeetTed  app&oa- 
tions  at  home.  In  di^rsiog  his  troops  over  tbt 
colony,  Lecterc  had  taken  care  to  t 
large  proportion  in  the  districts  t 
as  to  inckise  the   residence  of  TousaaiM  woh  tl 
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best  of  the  French  forces.  The  canton  of  Henneri 
was  oyercharged  with  these  troops ;  so  that  the 
inhalHtants  were  oppressed,  and  the  soldiers  them- 
selves suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  from  the 
ferer  which  raged  in  their  crowded  quarters. 
Having  ascertained  this  to  be  the  fact,  Toussaint 
wrote  to  represent  the  case  to  Leclerc,  and  received 
a  speedy  and  favourable  reply.  By  Leclerc's  com- 
mandy  Greneral  Brunet  wrote  that  this  was  an  affair 
which  came  within  his  department;  that  he  was 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  localities  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  of  their  respective  resources ;  and  that  he 
should  be  thankful  for  information  and  guidance 
from  one  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances.  He  proposed  that  General  Tous- 
saint should  meet  him  in  the  centre  of  the  canton 
of  Henneri,  and  instruct  him  concerning  the  better 
distribution  of  the  troops. 

**  See  these  whites!"  said  Toussaint,  handing 
the  letter  to  M.  Pascal.  **  Till  they  find  they  are 
wrong,  they  have  no  misgivings ;  they  know  every^ 
thing;  and  they  are  obliged  at  last  to  come,  and 
learn  of  old  Toussaint." 

^*  You  will  not  meet  General  Brunet,  as  he  pro- 
poses," said  M.  Pascal.     **  You  will  not  pUce  your- 
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•df  in   the   centre   of   the  canton,   among 


**  No,  no ;  you  «'ill  "ot !    You  will  not  thiak  et  | 
going!* cried  Madame  L'Oiiverture. 

**  For  oDcc,  Margot,  you   bear  ill-wiU  toirardi 
those  who  compliment  your  hu^band,^  said  Toui- 
faint,  smiling.     "  But  be  easy ;  I  shall  not  gn  • 
the  canton  of  Henneri.     If  I  walk  into  a  pit-fi 
It  shall  nut  be  after  having  seen  it  made.     I  n 
meet  General  Brunei,  however.     I  shall  inTiieM 
here,  with  an  escort  of  twenty  soldiers ;  promidl 
to  limit  my  own  guard  to  that  number." 

"  He  will  not  come,"  said  M.  Pascal. 

"  1  think  he  will ; — not  because  they  trust  nejjl 
for  they  know  not  what  trust  is;   but  becsuM! 
could  gain    nothing    liy  any  injury   to  Gei 
Brunet  and  twenty  soldiers  that  could  o 
for  a  bre.icb  of  the  treaty." 

"  The  gain,  from  capture  or  violencr,  would  bf 
all  tile  other  way,  certninly,'  said  Pascal,  in  a  knr 
voice. 

*'  Henri  will  take  care  that  General  Bninetliil 
bon&Julr  an  escort  of  twenty,     niore  is  r 
the   meeting   taking  place   here.      Maps  wflli 
wanted,  and  other  assistance  wbid)  we  a^lit  I 
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remember  to  provide  elsewhere.  General  Brunet 
must  be  ray  guest ;  and  Madame  L^Ouverture  will 
make  him  admire  our  hospitality.** 

Greneral  Brunet  immediately  accepted  the  invita- 
tioD,  promising  to  present  himself  at  Pongaudin  on 
the  tenth  of  June 


H  S 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Genbbal  Brunet  brought  with  him  no  man 
than  his  allotted  twraty  soldiers,  and  a  aecntarj. 
Christophc  ascertained  to  his  own  satisraction,RDd  kt 
the  hou^huld  know,  that  not  another  French  solttia 
hrealhed  nithin  a  circuit  of  some  tniles,  when  ibe 
evening  closed  in  ;  su  that  the  ladies  threw  off  coo- 
Btraint  and  fear  together  as  the  two  gencrabi 
with  their  secretaries,  retired  to  the  librarjr,  i 
coffee. 

Placide  had  been  with  Chrisluphe  all  day,  i 
was  the  means  by  which  the  household  had  b 
assured  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  neighlx 
He  was  of  the  patrol  which  was  to  watch  the  n 
during  the  night.    It  seemed  improbable,  h 
that,  of  all  nights,  that  should  be  chosen  for  i 
assault  when  the  Ouvertures  must  be  particalatln 
roused  to  observation,  and  when  a  French  i 
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was  in  their  hands.  Of  all  nights,  this  was  probably 
the  safest ;  yet  Placide,  glad  perhaps  of  an  excuse 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  guest  from  Paris,  chose 
to  mount  guard  with  Christophe. 

Denis  was  permitted  to  be  in  the  library,  as  the 
business  was  not  private^  and,  to  one  who  knew  the 
country  as  well  as  he  did,  very  entertaining.  For 
a  time,  he  found  it  so,  while  all  the  five  were 
stooping  over  the  maps,  and  his  father  was  explain* 
iog  the  nature  of  the  localities,  and  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  while  words  dropped  from 
General  Brunet  which  gave  an  insight  into  that 
object  of  Denis's  strong  curiosity, — the  French 
encampment  on  Tortuga.  When  all  of  this  kind 
had  been  said,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
points  of  military  science  or  management,  which  he 
did  not  care  about,  Denis  drew  off  to  the  window, 
and  thence  into  the  balcony,  where  he  looked  out 
upon  the  night ; — vainly,  for  it  was  cloudy,  and 
there  was  yet  no  moon.  The  air  was  cool  and 
jdeasant,  however ;  and  he  remained  leaning  over 
the  balcony,  revolving  what  he  had  heard,  and 
picturing  to  himself  the  little  court  of  Madame 
Leclerc, — so  near,  and  yet  out  of  his  reach.  While 
thus  absorbed,  it  is  probable  that  some  distant 
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also.    Lik«^ 


TBiEe  of  soag  iusiigsted  him  to  eing  also. 
tnc  taepgeoevalljr,  Deois  irai  almost  always  aiogitig ; 
^vars  vbcn  akne  aot)  meditative.  It  is  probabh 
thai  aoax  notes  of  the  air  fung  by  those  who  loabecl 
to  Aognst  far  fircedom,— >iing  tiy  the  whole  negro 
population, — nov  caught  his  ear;  for  he  began, 
hard]?  to  ni>g>  but  lo  murmur  this  popular  air. 
Tbe  words  were  not  heard  within  ;  and  it  would 
not  ha^'v  mattered  if  Utey  had  been  ;  for  the  word* 
were  id  the  negro  language.  Bui  the  air  was,  by 
this  time,  intelligible  enough  to  tbe  iDvaders.  In 
the  interest  of  conversation,  notbit^  eecaped  tlw 
eye  of  Toussaint.  He  saw  an  exclunge  of  ^aooei 
between  General  Brunet  and  his  secretary,  and  ■ 
half  smile  on  the  face  of  each  which  he  did  not  like. 

He  thought  it  best  lo  lake  no  notice:  but,  br 
from  leaving  off,  Denis  sang  louder  as  he  sank 
deeper  into  reverie.  M.  PaKal  became  t 
some  embarrassment,  and  of  its  cause. 

"  Denis,  you  disturb  us,"  he  called  out  from  tl 
table. 

They  heard  no  more  of  Denis ;  and  their  b 
proceeded.    Vexed,  partly  wiih  himself,  and  ( 
at  having  been  rebuked  in  General  Brunei's  [ 
iDg,  he  went  round  the  house  by  the  bdcooy,  j 
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thence  to  the  upp&r  gallery,  which  commanded  the 
finest  sea-view  in  the  day-time,  and  the  freshest 
sea-breezes  at  night.  There,  in  a  somewhat  per- 
verse mood,  he  sang  for  his  own  pleasure  the  air 
which  he  had  been  checked  for  singing  uncon- 
sciously. He  remained  there  a  long  while — he  did 
not  know  how  long,  till  the  moon  rose ;  when  he 
remembered  that  it  must  be  midnight.  As  no  one 
had  called  him,  he  supposed  that  the  party  in  the 
library  were  still  in  consultation. 

As  his  eye  rested  on  the  bay,  while  he  was  con- 
sidering whether  he  must  not  go  in,  he  perceived 
something  dark  lying  on  the  waters,  between  the 
island  and  the  shore.  As  he  strained  his  sight,  and 
as  the  waned  moon  rose  higher,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  ship.  It  was  strange.  No  ship  ever  had 
business  there;  though  he  had  heard  that  there  was 
a  deep  channel,  and  good  anchorage  in  that  little 
bay.  It  was  very  strange.  But  something  stranger 
still  soon  met  his  ear— sounds,  first  odd — then  pain- 
ful—horrible. There  was  some  bustle  below^-on 
the  beach,  within  the  little  gate— he  thought  even 
CD  the  lawn.  It  was  a  scuffle ;  there  was  a  stifled 
cry.  He  feared  the  guard  were  disarmed  and 
gagged — attacked  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  where  no 
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one  dreamed  of  an  assault,  and  where  there  was  no 
Christophe  to  help.  Denis  knew,  however,  how  is 
reach  Christophe.  He  did  the  right  thing.  I.at 
his  purpose  should  be  prevented  if  he  entered  lh« 
house,  he  cUmbcred  up  the  roof  to  its  ridge,  ami 
swung  the  heavy  alarm-bell.  Its  irregular  dang 
banished  ^eep  in  a  moment  from  a  circuit  of  i 
miles.  It  not  only  startled  the  ladies  of  the  family 
from  their  beds ;  but  every  fisherman  rushed  from 
his  hut  upon  the  shore.  Christophe  and  Pladile 
were  gallopiog  to  Pong&udin  almost  before  ihej 
had  drawn  a  breath.  Every  beast  stirred  in  in 
lair;  and  every  bird  rustled  in  its  roosL  Rapiil, 
however,  as  was  the  spread  of  sound,  it  was  too 
to  save  L'Ouverture. 

L''Ouverture  himself  had  but  a  few  moraeotsof 
uncertainty  to  endure.  In  the  midst  of  ci 
conversation,  suspicious  sounds  were  heard.  Tb 
two  Frenchmen  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  UbruTi 
and  M.  Pascal  to  the  balcony.  M.  Fuical  re> 
entered  in  an  instant,  saying, 

"  The  house  is  surrounded — the  lawn  ia  crowded. 
Make  no  resistance,  and  they  niny  spare  your  life^' 

"  Hark  !      The   bell  !      There   is    hope,"    t^i 
Toussaint.    *'  No  resistance  !  but  let  us  gua  txau^ 
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The  floor  was  burst  open,  and  with  General 
Brunei  entered  a  personage  whom  he  introduced 
m  Admiral  Ferrari,  followed  by  a  file  of  grenadiers. 

*<  What  can  be  your  errand  at  this  hour  ?^  asked 
Toussaint. 

**1  have  orders  from  the  Captain-General  to 
arrest  you/'  replied  Admiral  Ferrari.  **  Vour 
guards  are  disarmed  and  bound.  Our  troops  are 
everywhere.  You  are  dead  if  you  resist.  Deliver 
ap  your  sword ! " 

^*  I  shall  not  resist  such  a  force  as  you  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  against  me,"  replied 
Toussaint,  handing  his  sword  to  the  admiral.  **  Am 
I  to  be  a  prisoner  here,  in  my  own  house  ?  ** 

**  No,  indeed  !  I  have  orders  to  convey  you  and 
your  fiimily  to  Cap  Fran9ais.  No  delay  !  To  the 
boats  this  moment !  You  will  find  your  family  on 
board  the  frigate,  or  on  the  way  to  it." 

**  Do  what  you  will  with  me :  but  Madame 
L^Ouverture  is  in  weak  health.  Suffer  her  and 
my  children  to  remain  at  home.*^^ 

*'  Lose  no  more  time,  General.  March  !  or  we 
must  carry  you." 

Voices  of  lamentation  and  of  passion  were  heard  in 
ihe  corridor,  which  quickened  UOuverture^s  move- 


ments,  more  than  threats  or  insults  could 
He  left  the  library,  and  found  the  ladies  of  the 
household  in  the  corridor, — Margot  weeping  and 
trembling,  and  Genifrlde  addressing  M.  Coaaaoi 
in  a  tone  of  high  anger, 

"  You  here  !  M.  Coasson  ! "  said  Toui 
"  and  availing  yourself  once  more  of  the  wei 
and  woes  of  women,  I  perceive." 

"  I  came  as  guide,"  replied  M,  Coasson.  " 
admiral  and  his  troops  needed  some  one  to 
them  the  way;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  I 
quali6ed  to  do  so.  I  have  always  felt,  loo,  that  I 
had  a  sort  of  appointment  to  fulfil  with  this  young 
lady.  Her  kind  expressions  towards  the  whites  on 
my  last  visit  might  be  considered  a  sort  of  ioriii- 
tion  to  come  again, — with  such  a  train  as  you  set," 
pointing  to  the  stiff  row  of  grenadiers  who  ftood 
behind. 

Genifrede  groaned. 

"  Make  yourself  happy  with  your  tnuOr' 
Toussaint,  as  he  seized  the  wretch  by  the  coll 
hurled  him  bock  among  the  grenadiers,  and  kj 
him  over  as  lie  lay, — introducing  great  disorder 
the  formal  arrangements  of  that  digni6ed  goatd. 
This  would  have  been  the  last  moment  of  T« 
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saint,  if  General  Brunei  had  not  drawn  his  sword, 
and  commanded  every  one  to  stand  back.  His 
orders,  he  said,  were  to  deliver  his  prisoner 
alive. 

^*  Come,  my  love,^  said  Toussaint  to  Madame 
L'Ouverture.  <*  We  are  to  sleep  on  board  a  frigate 
this  night.  Come,  G^nifrede  !  We  may  sleep  in 
peace.  General  Brunet  will  hardly  be  able  to 
digest  your  hospitality,  my  Margot :  but  you  may 
sleep.  Who  else  ?  ^  he  asked,  as  he  looked  round 
upon  his  trembling  household. 

**  We  are  following,'^  said  M.  Pascal,  who  had 
his  wife  and  Euphrosyne  on  either  arm. 

**  Pardon  me,^**  said  General  Brunet.  "  Our 
orders  extend  only  to  General  Toussaint  and  his 
fiimily.  You  must  remain.  Reverend  father,  he 
said  to  father  Laxabon,  ^^you  will  remain  also, — 
to  comfort  any  friends  of  General  Toussaint  whom 
you  may  be  able  to  meet  with  to-morrow.  They 
will  be  all  inconsolable,  no  doubt.*' 

M.  Coasson  whispered  to  the  admiral,  who  aid, 
10  consequence,  bowing  to  Euphrosyne, 

**  I  can  answer  for  this  young  lady  being  a  wel- 
come guest  to  Madame  Leclerc.  If  she  will  afford 
to  a  countryman  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  con* 
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veying  her,  it  will  ^ve  him  joy  to  introduce  li 
a  society  worthy  of  her." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Madame  Lecler 
Euphrosyne,  speaking  with   surprising   calmnen, 
though  her  cheek  was  white  as  ashes.  "  I  wish  to  be 
wherever  I  may  best  testify  my  attachment  to  t 
my  honoured  friends,  in  the  day  of  ihrir  u 
adversity." 

She  looked  from  M.  Pascal  to  L'OurerturR 

"  Stay  with  those  who  can  be  your  gajtrtVim 
said  Toussaint. 

"  For  our  sakes,"  added  Gi^nifrede. 

"  Stay  with  us  !  "  cried  M.  Pascal  and  Afra.  { 

*'  Farewell,  then,"  sfud   Euphrosyne,  exte 
her  arms  to  Madame  L'Ouverlure. 

"  We  are  losing  time,*'  said  General  Brunei,  ai 
the  clang  of  the  alarm-bell  was  heard  agitiu.  By 
his  order,  some  soldiers  went  in  search  of  liw 
traitor  who  was  ringing  the  bell ;  and  otlters  pushHl 
the  captive  family  before  them  towards  the  doob 
M.  Coasson  thrust  himself  between  the  i 
friends,  and  began  to  count  the  family,  in  ordei 
tell  who  was  missing.  It  would  not  do,  he  o 
to  leave  any  behind. 

"  Lose  no  more  time,"  said  the  admiroL  * 
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who  may  be  left  behind  are  cared  for,  I  pro- 
mise jou.  We  haye  a  hundred  of  them  safe, 
abready." 

^  A  hundred  of  whom  ?  ^  asked  Toussaint,  as  he 
walked. 

**  Of  your  friends/*  replied  Admiral  Ferrari. 

This  was  too  true.  A  hundred  of  Toussaint's 
most  attached  adherents  had  been  seized  this  night. 
No  one  of  them  was  ever  again  heard  of  in  the 
island. 

At  the  door  of  the  mansion,  Denis  was  brought 
forward,  guarded.     His  eyes  were  flashing  fire. 

**  The  country  is  up ! "  he  cried.  "  I  got  good 
service  out  of  the  old  bell  before  they  found  me." 

**  Right,  my  boy  I  Thank  you  !  ^  said  his  fa- 
ther, cheerfully. 

**  Give  GenifrMe  to  me,  father.  My  mother  is 
ready  to  sink."*^ 

Proudly  he  supported  his  sister  to  the  boats, 
canning  her  on  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  need  of 
any  soldier  speaking  to  her. 

There  was  an  array  of  boats  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay.  Distant  firing  was  heard,  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  prisoners  and  the  troops  were 
embarking. 
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"They  must  be  very  much  afraid  of  us," 
served  Denis,  looking  round,  as  soon  as  be  had 
his  place  beside  his  sister  in  the  boat.     "  HWH 
have  giveo  us  above  a  hundred  guards  apiece^ 
believe." 

"  They  are  airaid  of  us,"  said  Toussaint. 

*'  There  is  terrible  fighting  somewhere,'  mur- 
mured the  weeping  MargoL  "  I  am  afraid  Placide 
is  in  the  midst  of  it," 

"  He  is  in  his  duty  if  he  be,"  said  Toussainti 

Placide  had  discharged  this  kind  of  duty, 
ever,  and  now  appeared,  to  fulfil  the  other,- 
sharing  the  captivity  of  his  parents.     He  leaped 
into  the  boat,   breathless,  after  it  had  pushed 
from  the  shore. 

"  In  time,  thank  God  !  "  gasped  he. 

"  He  can  hardly  speak  ! "  exclaimed 
iher.  "  He  is  wet !  He  is  wounded,- 
wounded!" 

"  Not  wounded  at  all,  mother.     Wholi 
and  skin !     I  am  soaked  in  the  blood  of  our 
mies.     We  have  fought  gloriously, — in  vain,  bo« 
ever,  for  to-night.    Lalortue  is  shot:  and  Jam 
There  are  few  left  but  Cbri»toph«:    but   ha 
fighting  like  a  lion." 
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**  Why  did  you  leave  him,  my  son  ?  **  asked 
Toussaint 

**  He  desired  me  to  come,  again  and  again,  and 
I  fought  on.  At  last,  I  was  cut  off  from  him.  I 
could  not  give  any  more  help  there ;  and  I  saw 
that  my  business  lay  here.  They  say  this  frigate 
is  the  Crtole.    Whither  bound,  I  wonder  ?  ^^ 

**  To  Cap  Fran^ais,"  replied  the  officer  in  the 
stem: — "to  join  the  H6ros,  now  in  the  roads 
there/' 

"  The  H6ros, — a  seventy-four,  I  think,"  said 
L'Ouverture. 

*«  A  seventy-four, — you  are  correct,"  replied  the 
officer.     No  one  spoke  again. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

thetce  xo  more. 

Wbek  Toussaint  set  foot  on  the  dedi  of  ll 
H&iH,oa  (faeFTeoingof  tfaenextdayitbe  earomm 
stood  ready  to  recdve  bim ;  —  and  not  onlv  t 
tnaniUDder.   Soldien  ako  stood  ready  with  chai 
with  which  they  lost  no  tinte  in  fetierii^  tht  oU 
man's  ancles  and  wrists.     While  ibey  were  dciog 
this,  Toussaint  quietly  ^d  to  the  commander:— 

"  By  my  overthrow,  the  trunk  of  the  Uvc  I 
negro  liberty  is  laid  low ;  only  the  trunk.  It  i 
shoot  out  again  from  the  roots;  and  they  are  m 
and  deep.** 

The  mament  the  soldiers  stepped  back, 
allowed  acoeas  to  him,  Aim^  was  in  his  anna; 
Isaac,  in  great  agiUtion,  presented  bioiself. 

"  I  will  ne%'er  leave  you  more,  father  • "  nid  hr. 
*'  These  fetters !    Nothing  should  h 
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belieye  such  treatment  possible.  I  trusted  Lederc 
as  firmly  as  I  trusted  you.  I  have  been  liying  with 
him  while  he  meditated  chains  for  you !  I  am 
bumbled  for  ever !  All  I  can  do  now  is  to  devote 
myself  to  you,  as  Placide  did  at  the  right  time. 
Would  I  were  Placide !  I  am  humbled  for  ever  V^ 

'*  No,  my  son :  not  for  ever.  It  is  a  common 
lot  to  be  humbled  for  the  credulous  confidence  of 
youth.  It  is  a  safer  and  a  nobler  error,  Isaac,  than 
its  oppodte.  It  is  better  than  unbelief  in  the  virtue 
of  roan.'" 

*'  You  torture  me  with  your  goodness,  father  ! " 

^  I  deal  with  you  as  with  myself,  Isaac.  In  the 
young  days  of  my  freedom,  I  trusted  falsely,  as 
joa  have  done.  I  believed  in  Bonaparte,  as  you 
have  believed  in  Leclerc.  We  have  both  received 
a  lesson  :  but  I  do  not  feel  humbled  for  ever ;  nor 
must  you.'' 

**'  Would  I  were  Placide  ! "  was  all  that  Isaac 
could  say. 

^  You  are  so  good  to  Isaac  and  me,'*  said  Aim^ 
timidly,  *^  that  perhaps  you  would  (could  you  ?) 
wee  Vincent.** 

^  No^  my  child.  Vincent  is  not  like  Isaac.  He 
ctnoot  be  made  wise  by  experience ;  and  his  foUy 
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— "but  you  and   my  mother.     If  thry  kil)  j 
my  mother  will  die,  and  I  shall  be  desolate." 

"  Vour  brothers,  my  child." 

"  No,  no.  I  have  tried  all.  I  left  you  to 
I  loved  you  always ;  but  I  thought  I  )ov«d  &t 
more.    But  . .  . ." 

"  But,"  said  her  father,  when  she  could  not 
ceed.  "you  fouud  the  lot  of  womati.     To  \ra 
the  aJTections  are  all:  to  men,  even 
they  are    Dot.     Courage,   Atm^e !      Coungl! 
you  are  an   Ouverture.     Courage   to   i»c«t 
woman's  martyrdom  I " 

"  Let  me  rest  upon  your  faeart,  father;  and  t 
bear  anything." 

"  Would  I  could,  my  child !  But  tb«]r  viD 
allow  it, — these  Jailors.     They  will  port  us.** 

"  I  wish  theiie  chains  could  bind  me  too^- 
very  links. — that  1  might  nevw  leave  you," 
Aim^e,  kissiog  the  fetters  which  boutid  Iter 
arms. 

"  Your  mother's  heart,  Aimt?e; — tliat  ran 

*'  1    will  keep  it  from   breaking,   fatbcT, 
me." 

And  the  mother  and  daughter  taal 


lappioeas,  even  ii 


I  hour  like  this,  in 
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reuDioii.  It  was  a  strange  kind  of  comfort  to 
Aim^e  to  hear  from  her  mother  how  long  ago  her 
father  had  foreseen,  at  Pongaudin,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  her  heart  would  be  torn  between 
her  lover  and  her  family.  The  impending  blow 
had  been  struck, — the  struggle  had  taken  place ; 
and  it  only  remained  now  to  endure  it. 

**  Father ! ""  said  Genifr^e,  appealing  to  Tous- 
aaint,  with  a  grave  countenance,  ^^  you  say  that 
none  but  brave  and  steady  souls  must  go  with  you 
OD  your  way  to  martyrdom.  You  know  me  to  be 
cowardly  as  a  slave,  and  unstable  as  yonder  boat 
DOW  tossing  on  the  waves.  Do  you  see  that  boat, 
lather.^'' 

**  Surely, — yes ;  it  is  Paul ;  "  said  Toussaint, 
looking  through  his  glass.  *^  Paul  is  coming  to  say 
farewell.'' 

**  Let  me  return  with  him,  father.  I-»et  me 
become  his  child.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  yours. 
And  he  and  I  are  so  forlorn  !  "* 

Her  father's  tender  gaze  encouraged  her  to  say 
more.     Drawing  closer,  she  whispered — 

**  I  have  seen  Moyse, — I  have  seen  him  more  than 
once  in  the  Mome ;  and  I  cannot  leave  this  place. 
Let  me  stay.'' 

I  2 
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consolation  in  jour  oi^l 


1 

look^ 


"  Stay,  my  child.     Seek  consolation  in  your  oi 
way.     We  will  all  pray  for  you  ;  we  will  all  coo- 
sole  your  mother  for  your  absence. — We  shall  uol 
meet  again  on  earth,  G^nifrHe." 

"  I  know  it,  father.     Bui  the  timeuf  re&t,- 
long  il  is  in  coming ! " 

'*  My  child,  our  rest  is  in  the  aoul  ;— 
nut   either  in  place  or  time.      Do   not  look  I 
it  in   the  grave,  unless   you    hare   it    first  i 
soul." 

"  Then  would  1  had  never  been  bom  ! 

"  How  different  will  be  your  cry  when  j-ou  have 
been  a  daughter  to  Paul  for  awhile !      When  jp 
see  him  consoled,  and  reposing  upon  your  care,  j 
will  say  '  I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived  for  t] 
A  great  duty  lies  before  you,  my  dear  child; 
in  the  heart  of  duty  lies  rest, — a  deeper  than  ll 
of  the  grave. — Shall  I  give  you  a  duty  Iodise 
forme!" 

"  0,  yes  !     I  will  take  it  as  your  blessing.* 

'*  Convey  to  Chrislophe  my  last  mtsMge, 
him  rejoice  for  me  that  my  work  is  done. 
work  is  now  his.      Bid  him  remember  bov  i 
always  agreed  that  freedom  is  safe.       I  brqiM 
the  charge  of  it  to  him,  with  njy  blessii^." 
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**  He  shall  know  this,  if  he  lives,  before  the  moon 


^*  If  he  does  not  live,  let  Dessalines  hear  what 
was  my  message  to  Christophe.  He  will  know  how 
much  to  take  to  himself.^ 

It  was  well  that  this  message  was  given  without 
further  delay.  Toussaint  was  summoned  to  speak 
with  some  ofiScers  of  Leclerc*s  council,  in  the  cabin 
below.  At  the  clank  of  his  chains  upon  the  deck, 
all  eyes  were  upon  him,  except  those  of  his  own 
ftmily,  which  were  turned  away  in  grief. 

**  Before  your  departure,'^  said  one  of  the  o£Scers, 
in  the  small  cabin  to  which  Toussaint  was  con- 
ducted, *'  we  would  urge  you  to  do  a  service  to  the 
colony  which  yet  remains  in  your  power.  You 
must  not  refuse  this  last  service.*** 

**  I  have  never  refused  to  serve  the  colony  ;  and 
I  am  as  willing  to-day  as  ever.^ 

'*  No  doubt.  Reveal  to  us  then,  the  spot  in  the 
Momesdu  Chaos,  in  which  your  treasures  lie  buried, 
and  state  their  amount.*^ 

**  I  have  before  said  that  I  have  buried  no  trea- 
iures.     Do  you  disbelieve  my  word  ?  ^^ 

*<  We  are  sorry  to  do  so ;  but  facts  are  against 
jou.     You  cannot  deceive  us.     We  know  that  you 
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caused  certain  of  yoiir  dependents  to  bury  t 
near  ihe  Plateaux  de  la   Ravine;   and   that  ; 
aftenraids    slwt    these    servants,   to  secure  ; 
Becret." 

"  la  it  possible?" 

'*  You  see  «c  have  peuetraled  your  coui 
The  lime  for  crniccalment  is  past.     You  tak< 
faDiilr  with  you ;  and  none  of  you  will  ever 
Your  friends  are,  most  of  them,  disposed  of.    A 
aeif  order  of  things  has  commenred.     You  boast 
of  j-i'ur  patriotisin.     Show  it  now  by  giving  up 
treasure  of  the  colony  lo  the  uses  of  the  cnUmv. 

"  I  have  already  devoted  my  all  to  the 
I  reply  once  more  that  t  leave  behind  me  do  ti 
sure  but  that  which  you  cannot  apftreciatc, 
grateful  hearts  uf  my  people." 

The    investigation   was    pressed, — tbe 
made,  under  every  form  of  appeal  that  could  be 
vised  ;  and  in  vain.     Tous^iiit  disdained  to  repest 
his  reply  ;  and  he  spoke  no  more.      The  oSctn 
left  him,  with  threats  on  tlieir  lips.     The  door  m 
locked   and  barred   behind   them,  and  T< 
found  himself  a  solitary  prisoner. 

During  the  night,  the  vessel  got  under 
What  at  that  hour  were  the  sucrets  wfaicfa  lay 
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in  the  mountain-passes,  the  forest-shades,  and  the 
sad  homes  of  the  island  whose  true  ruler  was  now 
borne  away  from  its  shores  ? 

Pongaudin  was  already  deserted.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Pascal  had,  by  great  activity,  obtained  a 
passage  for  France  in  the  ship  which  was  freighted 
with  Leclerc^s  boastings  of  his  crowning  feat. 
They  were  already  far  on  the  sea  before  the  Heros 
spread  its  sails.  Leclerc^s  announcement  of  Tous- 
aainfs  overthrow  was  as  follows  : — 

^*  I  intercepted  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
one  Fontaine,  who  was  his  agent  at  Cap  Frangais. 
These  afforded  an  unanswerable  proof  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  he  was  anxious 
to  regain  his  former  influence  in  the  colony.  He 
waited  only  for  the  result  of  disease  among  the 
troops. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  give  him  time  to  mature  his  criminal 
designs.  I  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended, — a 
difficult  task ;  but  it  succeeded  through  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  made  by  General  Brunet,  who 
was  entrusted  with  its  execution,  and  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  Admiral  Ferrari. 
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"  I  am  sending  to  France,  with  all  his  bmiU, 
this  deeply  perfidious  man,  who,  by  his  consum- 
mate hypocrisy,  has  done  us  so  much  mischief.  IIh 
government  will  determine  bow  it  should  dispwe 
of  him. 

'*  The  apprehenaton  of  General  Toussaint  oco- 
sions  some  disturbances.  Two  leadersof  the  insur- 
gents are  already  in  custody,  and  I  have  ordered 
them  lo  be  shot,  .\bout  a  hundred  of  hie  confi- 
dential partsians  have  been  secui-ed,  of  whom  sonte 
are  on  board  the  Muiron  frigate  which 
orders  for  iht'  Mediterranean ;  and  the  rest 
distributed  among  iht;  diiferent  ships  of 
■quadron. 

"  I  am  ddly  occupied  in  seithng  llie  aSainI 
the  colony,  with  the  least  possible  ioconvetiieiwc 
but  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  disraaes  which 
attack  us,  render  it  an  extremely  painful  task.  I 
am  impatient  for  the  approach  of  the  mootb  of 
September,  when  the  season  will  renovate  ot 
activity. 

"  The  departure  of  Toussaint   has    prvdi 
general  joy  at  Cap  Francois. 

"  The  Commissary  of  Justice,  Munt  P< 
dead.     The  Colonial  Prefect,  Eknncch,  is 
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iog  his  last.  The  Adjutant-Commandant,  Dam- 
pier,  is  dead  :  he  was  a  young  o£Scer  of  great 
promise. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Leclerc.'" 

Oo  board  the  vessel  which  carried  these  tidings 
was  Pascal,  prepared  to  give  a  different  version  of 
tbe  late  transactions,  and  revolving,  with  Afra,  the 
means  by  which  he  might  best  employ  such  in- 
fluence as  he  had  on  behalf  of  his  friend.  Theirs 
was  a  nearly  hopeless  errand,  they  well  knew  ;  but 
tbe  less  hopeful,  the  more  anxious  were  they  to  do 
what  they  could. 

Was  Euphrosyne  with  them  ? — No.  She  never 
forgot  the  duty  which  she  had  set  before  her — 
to  stay  near  Le  Bosquet,  in  hopes  of  better  times, 
when  she  might  make  reparation  to  the  people  of 
tbe  estate  for  what  they  had  suffered  at  her  grand- 
lather^s  hands.  A  more  pressing  duty  also  detained 
ber  on  the  island.  She  could  be  a  daughter  to  M. 
Raymond  in  Afra's  stead,  and  thus  make  their  duty 
easier  to  the  Pascals.  Among  the  lamentations  and 
prayers  which  went  up  from  the  mourning  island, 
were  those  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  who 

I  3 
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wept  together  al  Le  Z^ph 
yet  to  forgive  the  enemies 
raged  the  Deliverer— as  h 
more  fondly  than  ever, 
wretched.  They  dwelt  on 
it  would  be  to  the  Ouver 
in  France  before  them.  I 
satisfaction  of  doing  somet 
for  her  unfortunate  friende 
the  oecupation,  to  her  so  f 
of  ministering  to  the  con 
had  no  present  dependent 
Her  cares  and  duties  we 
habitations  of  the  Plain  i 
gusting  and  so  dangerous 
the  land  with  dead,  and  th 
army  hecame,  in  propo 
desperate  and  savage,  th£ 
length,  like  all  her  neigl 
home.  She  wished  tolak 
own  colour;  and  M,  Ra; 
suggestion,  invited  her  i 
betterdays.  With  agood 
out  to  meet  her ;  with  a  gc 
and  entertatn  her.     The  I 
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eould  be  terrified  with  evil  prognostications.  In 
the  hour  of  the  earthquake,  no  one  heeds  the  croak 
of  the  raven. 

Among  the  nuns  at  St.  Marc  there  was  trembling, 
which  the  pale  abbess  herself  could  not  subdue  by 
reason  or  exhortation.  Their  ears  were  already 
weary  with  the  moans  of  the  dying.  They  had 
DOW  to  hear  the  shrieks  and  curses  of  the  kid- 
napped  blacks — the  friends  of  L'Ouverture, — whose 
homes  were  made  desolate.  The  terrified  women 
could  not  but  ask  each  other,  *  who  next  ?'  for  they 
all  loved  L*Ouverture,  and  had  declared  their  trust 
in  him.  No  one  injured  the  household  of  the 
abbess,  however ;  and  the  sisters  were  all  spared, 
in  safety  and  honour,  to  hear  the  proclamation  of 
the  Independence  of  Hayti,  and  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection and  friendship  of  its  beloved  Empress. 

And  where  was  she,  Th^r^,  when  St.  Marc 
was  resounding  with  the  cries  of  her  husband*8 
betrayed  companions  and  friends  .^    She  was  on  the 

y  to  the  fastnesses,  where  her  unyielding  husband 
preparing  a  tremendous  retribution  for  those 
whom  he  had  never  trusted.  She  rejoiced,  solemnly 
but  mournfully,  that  he  had  never  yielded.  She 
could  not  wonder  that  the  first  words  of  Dessalines 
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lo  her,  wlien  he  met  lier  horse  on  the  «eep,  < 
a  command  that  she  would  never  more  intercede  U 
a  Frenchman, — never  more  hold   Iwck  his  s 
hand  from  the  work  wliich  he  bad  now  lo  do. 
never  did,  till  that  which,  io  a  chief,  was  warEut^H 
became,  in  an  emperor,  vengeance.     Theo  she  t«*  1 
sumed  her  woman's  office  of  intercession ;  and  b^  j 
it  won  for  herself  the  title  of"  the  Good  EmpresL*  J 

The  eyes  which  first  caught  sight  of  the  reccnltqgl 
ship  H^ros  at  dawn  were  those  of  Paul  L'Ouvtfii  J 
ture  and  Genifr^de.      They  had  sent  tne^set^«f%  , 
more  likely  than  themselves  to  reach  Cliristophe 
and  Dessalines,  with  the  last  message  of  TousntoX 
and  they  were  now  at  leisure  to  watch,  from  Uw 
heights  above  their  hut,  (their  home  hencvfiMili,)  1 
the  departure  of  all  who  bore  their  name.     They 
were  left  alone,  but  not  altogether  forlorn.      Tber 
called  each  other  father  and  daughter;  and  hen 
they  could  freely,  and  for  ever,  mourn  Itlojtt. 

Christophe  received  the  message.  It  i 
needed  to  rouse  him  to  take  upon  himself,  or  lo~ 
share  with  Dessalines,  the  office  of  htm  who  wai 
gone.  The  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  told  ta 
none.  They  were  unspeakable,  except  by  the 
language  of  deeds.     His  deeds  proclumed  Ibeoit 
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and  after  his  faithful  warfare,  during  his  subse- 
quent mild  reign,  his  acts  of  liberality,  wisdom  and 
mercy  showed  how  true  was  his  understanding  of 
the  mission  of  UOuverture. 

There  were  many  to  share  his  work  to-day. 
Dessalines  was  the  chief:  but  leaders  sprang  up 
wherever  soldiers  appeared,  asking  to  be  led ;  and 
that  was  everywhere,  from  the  moment  of  the  report 
of  the  abduction  of  Toussaint.  Clerveaux  revolted 
from  the  French,  and  visited  on  them  the  bitterness 
of  his  remorse.  Maurepas  also  repented,  and  was 
putting  his  repentance  into  action  when  he  was 
seized,  tortured,  and  murdered,  with  his  family. 
Bellair  and  his  wife  conducted  with  new  spirit,  from 
this  day,  a  victorious  warfare  which  was  never 
intermitted,  being  bequeathed  by  their  barbarous 
deaths  to  their  exasperated  followers. 

It  was  true,  as  Toussaint  knew  and  felt  in  his 
solitary  prison  on  the  waters,  that  the  groans  which 
went  up  from  the  heights  and  hollows,  the  homes 
and  the  fastnesses  of  the  island,  were  such  as  could 
not  but  unite  in  a  fearful  war-cry  ;  but  it  was  also 
true,  as  he  had  known  and  felt  during  the  whole  term 
of  his  power,  that  in  this  war  victory  could  not  be 
doubtful.  He  had  been  made  the  portal  of  freedom 
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to  his  race.  The  passions  of  men  might  gather 
about  it,  and  make  a  conflict,  more  or  less  tremen- 
dous and  protracted :  but  the  way  which  God  had 
opened,  and  guarded  by  awakened  human  hearts, 
no  multitude  of  rebellious  human  bands  could 
close. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MEETING   WINTER. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  that  twelfth  of  June, 
when  the  Hdros  sailed  away  from  the  shores  of 
St.  Domingo.  Before  the  Heros  could  sail  quite 
away,  it  was  compelled  to  hover,  as  it  were,  about 
the  shadow  of  the  land  ; — to  advance  and  retreat, 
— to  say  farewell  apparently,  and  then  to  greet  it 
again.  The  wind  was  north-east,  so  that  a  direct 
course  was  impossible ;  and  the  Ouverture  family, 
assembled,  with  the  exception  of  Touss^nt  himself, 
upon  deck,  gave  vent,  again  and  again,  to  their 
tears—  again  and  again  strained  their  eyes,  as  the 
mountains  with  their  shadowy  sides,  the  still  forests, 
the  yellow  sands,  and  the  quiet  settlements  of 
the  lateral  valleys,  came  into  view,  or  faded 
away. 

L'Ouverture's  cabin,  to  which  he  was  strictly 
ooofined  during  the  voyage,  had  a  window  in  the 
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stern  ;  and  he,  too,  had  therefore  some  change  i 
proaptct.  He  gazed  eagerly  at  every  shifting  p 
ture  of  the  land  ;_but  most  eagerly  when  he  fou 
himself  off  Cap  Samana.  With  his  pocket-gl«s», 
he  explored  and  di8co^'tTcd  the  very  point  of  rough 
ground  on  the  height  where  he  Atood  with  Cbn»- 
tophc,  less  than  six  months  before,  to  watch  the 
approach,  and  observe  the  rendezvous,  of  the  French 
fleet.  He  remembered,  as  his  eye  was  fixed  opt 
the  point,  his  naming  to  Henii  this  very  ship^l 
which  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  sailiog  aw 
more  to  return. 

"  Be  it  BO ! "  he  thought,  according  to  his  «r 
"  My  blacks  are  not  conquered,  and  will  nef 
more  be  slaves." 

The  wind  soon  changed,  and  the  voyage  wat  a 
rapid  one.  Short  as  it  was,  it  was  tedious ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Mars  Plaisir,  who  was  aft- 
pointed  to  wait  on  him,  the  prisoner  saw  no  OM. 
Again  and  again,  he  caught  the  voices  of  hit  rfiil- 
dren,  singing  upon  deck,— no  doubt  in  order  to 
communicate  with  him:  but,  in  every  instance, 
almost  before  he  had  begun  tn  listen,  the  taof 
ceased.  Mars  Plaisir  explained  that  it  waastteBccd 
by   the  captain's  order.     Nu  captain's  oi 
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power  to  stop  the  prisoner  s  singing.  Every  night 
was  Aim^e  consoled,  amidst  her  weeping,  by  the 
solemn  air  of  her  father^s  favourite  Latin  Hymn  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sea : — every  morning  was  Margot 
roused  to  hope  by  her  husband'^s  voice,  singing  his 
matin  prayer.  Whatever  might  be  the  captain's 
apprehensions  of  political  danger  from  these  exer- 
cises, he  gave  over  the  opposition  which  had 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  women. 

*^  My  father  crossed  this  sea,"  thought  Toussaint : 
'*  and  little  could  he  have  dreamed  that  the  next  of 
his  race  would  cross  it,  also  a  prince  and  a  prisoner. 
He,  the  son  of  a  king,  was  seized  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  His  son,  raised  to  be  a  ruler  by  the  hand 
of  Him  who  creates  princes,  (whether  by  birth  or 
royalty  of  soul,)  is  kidnapped,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  passions  of  a  rival.  Such  is  our  life !  But  in 
its  evil  there  is  g(x:d.  If  my  father  had  not  crossed 
this  sea  as  a  slave,  St.  Domingo  would  have  wanted 
me;  and  in  me,  perhaps,  its  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion. If  I  had  not  been  kidnapped,  my  blacks 
might  have  lacked  wrath  to  accomplish  the  victory 
to  which  I  have  led  them.  If  my  father  is  looking 
back  on  this  world,  I  doubt  not  he  rejoices  in  the 
degradation  which  brought  elevation  to  his  race : 
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and,  as  for  me,  1  lay  ihe  few  years  of  ray  old  a\ 
ready  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Africa.' 

Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  the  idta 
surveying,  at  last,  the  Paris  of  which  he  hsd  hi 
so  much.    Oftencr,  however,  he  dwelt  with 
placency  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  Bonaparte, 
meeting;  his  rival,  mind  to  mind.     He  knew  thai 
Bonaparte's  curiosity  alwiit  him  was  engrr.  and  he 
never  doubted  that  he  should  Ite  called  to  accouni 
personally  for  his  government,  in  all  ita  detail*. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  great  captain  of 
age  might  feur  to  meet  his  victim, — might 
from  the  eye  of  a  brother- soldier  whooi  fae 
treated  worse  ihan  a  felon. 

Time  and  disappointment  taught  tbr 
this.     None  of  his  dreams  were  verified.     In 
harbour,  he  was  hurried  from  the  ship,^m]lDwi 
parting  embrace   of  his  family   u)>un   drck,- 
more ; — not  a  sentence  of  conversation,  though 
the  ship's  crew  were  by  to  hear.      Mar»  Pli 
alone  was  allowed  to  acconi|Hiny  him.     Two  hunicd 
whispers  alone  were  conveyed  to  his  ear.     PUcMl 
assured  him,  (yet  how  could  it  be!)  that  M,  Fi 
was  in   France,  and  would  exert  himwif. 
Margot  told  him,  amidst  her  sobs,  that  the 
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done  the  one  only  thing  she  could, — she  had  prayed 
for  Bonaparte,  as  she  promised,  that  night  of  pro- 
phetic woe  at  Pongaudin. 

Nothing  did  he  see  of  Paris  but  some  of  the 
dimly-lighted  streets,  as  he  was  conveyed,  at  night, 
to  the  prison  of  the  Temple.  During  the  weeks 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  there,  he  looked  in  vain  for 
a  summons  to  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul,  or 
for  the  First  ConsuPs  appearance  in  his  apartment. 
One  of  Bonaparte^s  aides,  Cafiarelli,  came  indeed, 
and  brought  messages:  but  these  messages  were 
only  insulting  inquiries  about  the  treasures, — the 
treasures  buried  in  the  momes; — for  ever  these 
treasures  !  This  recurring  message,  with  its 
answer,  was  all  the  communication  he  had  with 
Bonaparte ;  and  the  hum  and  murmur  from  the 
streets  were  all  that  he  knew  of  Paris.  When 
Bonaparte,  nettled  with  the  reply — **  The  treasures 
I  have  lost  are  far  other  than  those  you  seek,^ — 
was  convinced  that  no  better  answer  would  be 
obtained,  he  gave  the  order  which  had  been  im- 
pending during  those  weeks  of  confinement  in  the 
Temple. 

When  Bonaparte  found  his  first  leisure,  after  the 
fetes  and  bustle  occasioned  in  August  by  bis  being 
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made  First  Consul  for  life,  he  issued  his  o 
r^arding  the  disposal  of  his  West  Indian  pnxmtr'. 
and  presently  ToussaiDt  was  traversing  France, 
with  Mars  Plaisir  for  hts  companion  in  caplivitr,— 
with  an  officer,  as  n  guard,  inside  the  closed  carrii^; 
another  guard  on  the  box ;  and  one,  if  not  Iwov 
mounted  in  their  rear. 

The  journey  was  conducted  under  orcumst 
of  great  mystery.    The  blinds  of  the  carriage  w 
never  let  down  j  provisions  were  senrcd  out  ■ 
the  party  was  in  full  career;  and  the  few  haltinj 
that  were  made  were  contrived  to  take  plat 
during  the  night,  or  in  unfrequented  placet.    It  ■ 
clear  that  the  complexion  of  the  strangers  m 
to  he  seen  by  the  inhabitants.      All  that  Tout 
could  Icam  was  thai  they  were  travelling  soutb-csr4. 

"Have you  mountains  in  your  inland?''  asktd 
the  officer,  letting  down  the  blind  just  ao  much, 
when  the  carriage  turned  a  corner  uf  the  itMd,  as  ta 
permit  to  himself  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery.  '*  We 
are  entering  the  Jura.  Have  you  mountains  in  ytMtr 
island  ?  " 

Toussaint  lefl  it  to  Mars  Plaisir  to  atrawvr  tli>« 
question  ;  winch  he  did  witli  indignant  volufaaKtv. 
describing  the  uses  and  the  beauties  of  the  baghu 
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of  St.  Domingo,  from  the  loftiest  peaks  which 
intercept  the  hurricane,  to  the  lowest,  crested  with 
forts,  or  spreading  their  blossoming  groves  to  the 
verge  of  the  valleys. 

"  We  too  have  fortresses  on  our  heights,*"  said 
the  officer.  *'  Indeed,  you  will  be  in  one  of  them 
before  night.  When  we  are  on  the  other  side  of 
Pontarlien  we  will  look  about  us  a  little." 

"  Then,  on  the  other  side  of  Pontarlier,  we  shall 
meet  no  people,"  observed  Mars  Plaisir. 

"  People  !  O  yes !  we  have  people  everywhere  in 
France." 

When  Pontarlier  was  passed,  and  the  windows 
of  the  carriage  were  thrown  open,  the  travellers 
perceived  plainly  enough  why  this  degree  of  liberty 
was  allowed.  The  region  was  so  wild,  that  none 
were  likely  to  come  hither  in  search  of  the  captives. 
There  were  inhabitants ;  but  few  likely  to  give  infor- 
mation as  to  who  had  passed  along  the  road.  There 
were  charcoal-burners  up  on  the  hill-side;  there 
were  women  washing  clothes  in  the  stream  which 
rushed  along,  far  below  in  the  valley ;  the  miller 
was  in  his  mill,  niched  in  the  hollow  beside  the 
waterfall ;  and  there  might  still  be  inmates  in  the 
convent  which  stood  just  below  the  firs,  on  the  knoll 
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to  tlie  left  of  the  road.     But  by  tbe  ny-oide,  ihfl 
were  none  who,  with  curious  eyes,  mtgbt  aiaA,  U 
with  eager  tongue  report,  the  complrtwa  of  d 
strangers,  who  were  rapidiv  nliirled  aloog  U 
Joux. 

Toussaint  shivered  as  the  chill  mountaiB  air  U 
in.  Perhaps  what  he  saw  chilled  him  no  las  d 
what  he  felt.  He  might  have  uncoosdoosljr  i 
pected  to  see  something  like  the  te«ning  slopes  4 
his  own  mountains,  the  yellow  ferns,  the  gliltain 
rocks,  shining  like  polished  meta)  in  the  i 
Instead  of  these,  the  tjcunty  grass  nos  of  a  1 
green  ;  the  siunied  (irs  were  black ;  and  thepau 
of  dazzling  white  intermingled  witli  them,  furoH 
contrast  of  colour  hideous  to  the  eye  of  a  naCiv*'! 
the  tropics. 

"  That  is  snow,"  exclaimed  Mars  Plaisir  to  ll 
master,  with  the  pride  of  superior  experience. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Toussaint,  quietly.  ' 

The  carriage  now  laboured  up  a  steep  atoOl 
The  bravf!  homme  who  drove  alighted  on  one  ol 
and  the  guard  on  the  other,  and  walked  updi 
hill,  to  relieve  the  horses.  The  guard  galhsei 
such  flowers  as  met  his  eye;  and  handed  into  (be 
carriage  a  blue  gentian  which  had  till  n 
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on  the  borders  of  the  snows, — or  a  rhododendron, 
for  which  he  had  scaled  a  crag.  His  officer  roughly 
ordered  him  not  to  leave  the  track. 

**  If  we  had  passed  this  way  two  or  three  months 
eftrlier,^  he  said  complacently  to  his  prisoners, 
^  we  should  have  found  cowslips  here  and  there, 
all  along  the  road.  We  have  a  good  many  cow- 
slips in  early  summer.  Have  you  cowslips  in  your 
island  ?" 

Toussaint  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  flower- 
strewn  savannahs,  where  more  blossoms  opened 
and  perished  in  an  hour,  than  in  this  dreary  region 
all  the  summer  through.  He  heard  Mars  Plaisir 
ooropelled  to  admit  that  he  had  never  seen  cowslips 
out  of  France. 

At  length,  after  several  mountings  and  dis- 
mountings  of  the  driver  and  guard,  they  seemed, 
on  entering  a  defile,  to  apply  themselves  seriously 
to  their  business.  The  guard  cast  a  glance  along 
the  road,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  steeps,  and 
beckoned  to  the  horsemen  behind  to  come  on  ;  and 
tbe  driver  repeatedly  cracked  his  whip.  Silence 
settled  down  on  the  party  within  the  carriage ;  for 
all  understood  that  they  drew  near  the  fortress. 
In  silence  they  wound  through  the  defile,  till  all 
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egress  seemetl  barred  by  a  Infty  crag.  The  r 
however,  passed  round  its  base,  and  disclosed  J 
\iew  a  small  basin  among  the  mountaitis,  i 
midst  of  which  rose  the  steep  which  bore  ihe  fct- 
trcss  of  Joux.  At  the  fool  of  this  steep  la}'  the 
village ;  a  small  assemblage  of  sordid  dwdlingi. 
At  this  village  four  roads  metf  rrom  as  manj 
defiles  which  opened  into  this  centre.  A  lUouotaiD- 
stream  giishcd  along,  now  hy  (he  road-side,  now 
winding  and  growing  quieter  among  the  tittle  p)o( 
of  green  fields  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  th«  castle 
rock.  This  plot  of  vJTid  green  cheered,  for  a  in> 
ment,  the  eye  of  the  captives;  but  a  second  gtance 
showed  that  it  was  but  a  swamp.  This  swamp, 
crags,  firs,  and  snow,  with  the  dirty  village,  macic 
up  the  prospect.  As  for  the  inhabitants, — as  the 
carriage  stopped  short  of  the  village,  none  were  to 
to  be  seen,  hut  a  girl  with  her  distaff  amidst  aBgib 
of  goats,  and  some  soldiers  on  the  castle  wH 
above.  l| 

There  appeared  to  be  but  one  road  up  tlw  rock, 
— a  bridle  or  foot  road  to  the  right,  too  u«rrg« 
and  too  steep  for  any  carriage.  Where  this  joinnl 
the  main  road,  the  carriage  stopped;  and  thcpn- 
soners  were  desired  to  alight. 
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We  must  trouble  you  to  walk  up  this  hill/*  said 
the  officer,  **  unless  you  prefer  to  mount,  and  have 
your  horse  led." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Toussaint  was 
many  paces  in  advance  of  his  guards.  But  few 
cypportunities  had  he  enjoyed,  of  late,  of  exercising 
his  limbs.  He  believed  that  this  would  be  the 
last ;  and  he  sprang  up  the  rocky  pathway  with  a 
sense  of  desperate  pleasure.  Panting  and  heated, 
the  most  active  of  the  soldiers  reached  the  summit 
some  moments  after  him.  Toussaint  had  made  use 
<yf  those  few  moments.  He  had  fixed  in  his  me- 
mory the  leading  points  of  the  landscape  towards 
the  east,— the  bearings  of  the  roads  which  opened 
glimpses  into  two  valleys  on  that  side, — the  patches 
of  enclosure, — the  nooks  of  pasture  where  cows 
were  grazing,  and  children  were  at  play ; — these 
features  of  the  landscape  he  eagerly  comprehended, 
— partly  for  use,  in  case  of  any  opportunity  of 
escape ;  partly  for  solace,  if  he  should  not  hence- 
forth be  permitted  to  look  abroad. 

A  few,  and  but  a  few  more  moments  he  had, 
while  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  the  portcullis 
raised,  and  the  guard  sent  in  with  some  order  from 
his  officer.     Toussaint  well  knew  that  that  little 
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this  a  misgiving  as  to  whether  he  was  thus  either 
letting  himself  down,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  encroaching  on  the  dignity  of  the  person  he 
addressed.  His  prisoner  was  a  negro ;  but  then  he 
had  been  the  recognized  Commander-in-Chief  of 
St.  Domingo.  One  symptom  of  awkwardness  was, 
that  he  addressed  Toussaint  by  no  sort  of  title. 

**  We  have  had  notice  of  your  approach,"  said  he : 
**  which  is  fortunate,  as  it  enables  me  to  conduct 
you  at  once  to  your  apartment.  Will  you  proceed  ? 
This  way.  A  torch,  Bellines !  We  have  been 
looking  for  you  these  two  days:  which  happens 
very  well,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  prepare  for 
you.  Torches.  Bellines  !  This  way.  We  mount 
a  few  steps,  you  perceive.  We  are  not  taking  you 
underground,  though  I  call  for  lights ; — but  this 
passage  to  the  left,  you  perceive,  is  rather  dark. 
Yes,  that  is  our  well ;  and  a  great  depth  it  is, — > 
deeper,  I  assure  you,  than  this  rock  is  high.  What 
do  they  call  the  depth,  Chalot?  Well,  never 
mind  the  depth !  You  can  follow  me,  I  believe, 
without  waiting  for  light.  We  cannot  go  wrong. 
Through  this  apartment  to  the  left.**^ 

Toussaint,  however,  chose  to  wait  for  Bellines^ 
aod  his  torcli.     He  chose  to  see  what  he  could  oi 
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the  passages  of  his  prisoD.  If  ihis  vault  fi 
be  stood  were  not  underground,  it  was  the  drcarietl 
apartment  from  which  the  dajlight  had  ever  bed 
built  out.  In  the  moment's  pause  occadoned  by 
his  not  moving  on  wlien  desired,  he  heard  the  dirp- 
ping  of  water  as  in  a  well. 

Bellines  appeared,  and  his  torch  showed  (be 
stone  walls  of  the  vault  shining  with  the  trid;liiv 
of  water,  A  cold  steam  appeared  to  thicken  the  mr, 
oppress  the  lungs,  and  make  the  torch  burn  dim. 

"  To  what  apartment  can  this  be  the  pasettgef 
thought  Toussaint.    "  The  grave 
pared  with  this." 

A  glance  of  wretchedness  from  Mm  Plaisir, 
seen  in  the  torch-light,  as  Bellines  passed  on  lo  the 
front,  showed  (hat  the  poor  fellow's  spirits,  ml 
perhaps  some  visions  of  a  merry  life  unwng  the 
soldiers,  had  melted  nlready  in  the  dampft  of 
vault.  Uubuut  gave  him  a  push,  which 
that  he  was  (o  fi>Uow  (he  (orch-bearer. 

Through  this  vault  was  a  pasaaget  dark, 
and  slippery.     In  the  left-hand  wall  of  this 
was  n  door,  studded  with  iron  nails,  thickly 
with   rust.     The  key  was  in  this  door.     Dmiif 
the  instant  required  fur  throwing  it  wido^  ■ 
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flake  of  ice  fell,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  passage,  upon 
the  head  of  Toussaint.  He  shook  it  off,  and  it 
extinguished  the  torch. 

*'  You  mean  to  murder  us,"  said   he,  "  if  you 
propose  to  place  us  here.     Do  you  not  know  that 
ice  and  darkness  are  the  negro's  poison.      Snow 
too/'  he  continued,  advancing  to  the  cleft  of  his 
dungeon  wall,  at  the  outward  extremity  of  which 
was  bis  small  grated  window.     *^  Snow  piled  against 
this  window  now  !     We  shall  be  buried  under  it  in 
winter." 
"  You  will  have  good  fires  in  winter." 
"  In  winter !  Yes  !  This  night ;  or  I  shall  never 
see  winter." 

"  This  night !  O,  certainly.  You  can  have  a 
fire,  though  it  is  not  usual  with  us  at  this  season. 
Bellines, — a  fire  here  immediately.**^ 

He  saw  his  prisoner  surveying,  by  the  dim  light 
from  the  deep  window,  the  miserable  cell, — about 
twenty-eight  feet  by  thirteen,  built  of  blocks  of 
stone,  its  vaulted  ceiling  so  low  that  it  could  be 
touched  by  the  hand ;  its  floor,  though  planked, 
rotten  and  slippery  with  wet;  and  no  furniture  to 
be  seen  but  a  table,  two  chairs,  and  two  heaps  of 
straw  in  opposite  comers. 
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•'  I  am  happy,"  said  tlie  Commandant, 
been  able  to  avoid  putting  you  underground. 
The  orders  I  have  had,  from  the  First  Consul 
himself,  as  to  your  being  mis  au  xcrrt,  we 
very  stiict.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  hove  b«n 
able,  you  see,  to  place  you  in  an  apartment  whkh 
overlooks  the  court-yard ;  and  which,  too,  sITonii 
you  other  objects," — -pointing  through  the  gmling* 
tn  the  few  feet  of  the  pavement  without,  and  the 
few  yards  of  the  perpendicular  rocit  opposite,  which 
might  be  seen  through  the  loop-hole. 

"  How  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night  an  I 
to  pass  in  this  place i*" 

"  How  many  hours?  We  reckon  twenly-Sl 
hours  to  the  day  and  night,  as  is  the  custum 
Europe,"  replied  Rubaut ;  whether  in  ignorancei 
irony,  liis  prisoner  could  not,  in  the  dim  twil^ 
ajicertain.  He  only  learned  too  surely  that  no 
from  this  cell  was  to  be  allowed. 

FirewiKxi  and  liglit  were  brought  RuhMtV- 
eager  to  be  busy  till  he  could  go,  and  lo  be  gone  i* 
soon  as  possible,  found  fault  with  some  lon^ 
deceased  occupant  of  the  cell,  for  having 
arched  ceiling  with  grotesque  drawings  in  chai 
and  then  with   Bellines,  fur  not  having  dried 
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floor.  Truly,  the  light  gleamed  over  it  as  over  a 
pond.  Bellines  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  the 
floor  had  been  dried  twice  since  morning ;  but  that 
thore  was  no  stopping  the  melting  of  the  ice  above. 
The  water  would  come  through  the  joints,  till  the 
winter  frosts  set  in. 

**Ay,  the  winter  frosts, — they  will  set  all  to 
rights.  1  hey  will  cure  the  melting  of  the  ice,  no 
doubt^ — Turning  to  his  prisoners,  he  congratulated 
himself  on  not  being  compelled  to  search  their 
persons.  The  practice  of  searching  was  usual,  but 
might,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  might  now,  therefore,  have 
the  pleasure  of  wishing  them  a  good  evening. 

Pointing  to  the  two  heaps  of  straw,  he  begged 
that  his  prisoners  would  lay  down  their  beds  in  any 
part  of  the  cell  which  pleased  them  best.  Their 
food,  and  all  that  they  wanted,  would  be  brought 
lo  the  door  regularly.  As  for  the  rest,  they  would 
wait  upon  each  other.  Having  thus  exhausted  his 
politeness,  he  quitted  the  cell;  and  lock,  bolt,  and 
bar  were  fastened  upon  the  captives. 

By  the  faint  light,  Toussaint  then  perceived  that 
his  companion  was  struggling  with  laughter.  When 
Mars  Plaisir  perceived,  by  his  master'*s  smile,  that 
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he  hed  leave  to  give  way,  he  lauglied  till  the  4 
rang  again,  saying, 

"  •  Wait  upon  each  other  ! '      His   E\cdkl 
wait  upon  me  !      His  ExcelleDcy  wait  upon  taj 
body  !  '■ 

"  There  would  be  nothing  new  io  (hat.  I  htw 
endeavoured  to  wait  upon  others  all  roy  life.  Ratdv 
does  Providence  grant  the  favour  to  wu(  upon  w 
many." 

Mars  Plaisir  did  not  comprebend  this,  ind 
therefore  continued, 

"  These  whiles  think  that  we  blacks  are  crrawd 
to  be  serving,  serving  always, — always  servii^," 

"  And  they  are  right.     Their  niistake  is  in 
seeing  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  other  n 

In  his  incessant  halut  of  serving  those  about  U 
Toussaint  now  remembered  tliat  it  would  be  i 
kind  to  poor  Mars  Plaisir  to  employ  him,  tlian  B  ' 
Bj)eak  of  things  which  he  could  not  comprebeniL 
He  signed  to  him,  therefore,  to  shake  down  ifn- 
straw  on  each  side  the  fire-place.  Mars  I'iaidt 
sacrificed  some  of  his  own  bundle  to  wipe  down  the 
wet  walls;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  During  ihe 
silence,  while  his  master  was  meditating  at  tbt 
window,  the  melancholy  sound  of  falling  waioiq 
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drip,  drip, — splash,  plash, — was  heard  all  around, 
within  and  without  the  cell.  When  he  had  wiped 
down  the  walls,  from  the  door  in  the  corner,  round 
to  the  door  again,  the  place  from  which  he  had  set 
out  was  as  wet  as  ever,  and  his  straw  was  spoiled. 
He  angrily  kicked  the  wet  straw  into  the  fire ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  cell  was  filled 
with  smoke,  almost  to  suffocation. 

"  Ask  for  more,"  said  Toussaint. 

Mars  Plaisir  shouted,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
used  every  endeavour  to  make  himself  heard ;  but 
in  vain.     No  one  came. 

**  Take  some  of  mine,^  said  Toussaint.  *'  No 
one  can  lie  on  this  floor.**^ 

Mars  Plaisir  shook  his  head.  He  proceeded 
mournfully  to  spread  the  other  heap  of  straw ;  but 
a  large  flake  of  ice  had  fallen  upon  it  from  the 
comer  of  the  walls,  and  it  was  as  wet  as  that  which 
be  had  burned. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Mars  Plaisir.  He 
kioked  upon  his  master,  now  spreading  his  thin 
hands  over  the  fire,  his  furrowed  face  now  and  then 
lighted  up  by  the  blaze  which  sprang  fitfully 
through  the  smoke,— he  thought  of  the  hall  of 
audience  at  Port-au-Prince,  of  the  gardens  at  Pon- 
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gaudin.  of  the  Place  d'Armes  al  Cap  Fran^i*  i 
review  days,  of  the  military  journeys  and  odiail 
fStes  of  the  Commander- in-chief,  and  h*  lorAnl 
upon  him  now.  He  burst  into  tears,  as  uncooirol- 
lable  as  his  laughter  had  been  before.  Feeling  bis 
master's  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  Ke  considered  it  ■ 
necessary  to  give  a  reason  fur  his  grief,  nnd  9 
out, 

"  Tliey  treat  your  Excellency  as  if  your  Ext 
lency  were  nobody.     ITiey  give  yonr  Exa 
no  title.     They  will  not  even  call  you  GrneraL" 

Toussaint  laughed  at  this  cause  of  grief  in  Mxh 
a  place :  hut  Mars  Plaisir  insisted  upon  jt. 

"  How  would  chey  hke  it  themselves?      W'tl 
would  the  First  Consul  himself  say  if  he  1 
prisoner,  and  his  jailors  refused  htm  his  titles  ?''j 

"  I  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  of  so  n 
a  heart,  and  so  low  a  soul,  as  that  such  a  t 
could  annoy  hiin.     Cheer  up,  if  that  Iw  all." 

Mars  Plaisir  was  far  from  ihinkiug  this  all ;  i 
his  tears  and  sobs  choked  him,  in  the  midst  of  bn 
complaints.  Toussaint  tumL-d  again  to  the  Sn, 
and  presently  began  to  sing  one  of  the  i 
liar  fiongs  of  Sl  Domingo.  He  Iwd  not  I 
a  stanza  before,  as  he  had  anticipated,  his  o 
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joined  in,  rising  from  his  attitude  of  despair,  and 
flinging  with  as  much  animation  as  if  he  had  been 
oo  the  Hauudu-Cap.  This  was  soon  put  a  stop 
to  by  a  sentinel,  who  knocked  at  the  door  to  com* 
mand  silence. 

They  cannot  hear  us  if  we  want  dry  straw,^ 
Mars   Plaisir,  passionately :    ^'  and  yet   we 
cannot  raise  a  note  but  they  must  stop  us." 

**  We  are  caged  birds ;  and  you  know  Denis's 
canary  might  sing  only  when  it  pleased  his  master. 
Have  I  not  seen  even  you  cover  up  the  cage  ?  But 
mng, — sing  softly,  and  they  may  not  hear  you.^ 

When  supper  was  brought,  fresh  straw  and  more 
firewood  were  granted.  At  his  master's  bidding, 
and  under  tlie  influence  of  these  comforts,  Mars 
Plaisir  composed  himself  to  sleep. 

Toussaint  sat  long  beside  the  fire.  He  could  not 
have  slept.  The  weeks  that  had  passed  since  he 
left  St.  Domingo  had  not  yet  reconciled  his  ear  to 
the  silence  of  a  European  night.  At  sea,  the  dash 
of  the  waves  against  the  ship's  side  had  lulled  him 
to  rest.  Since  he  had  landed,  he  had  slept  little, 
partly  from  privation  of  exercise,  partly  fnim  the 
action  of  over-busy  thoughts ;  but  also,  in  part,  from 
the  absence  of  that  hum  of  life  which,  to  the  natives 
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of  llie  tropics,  ia  the  incentive  to  sleep  i 
accompaniment.     Here,  there  was  but  the  cncLIt 
of  the  burning  wood,  and  tLe  plashing  of  waur, 
renewed  from  minute  to  minute,  till  it  becaroe  a 
fearful  doubt, — a  pussing  doubt,  but  very  Tarful.— 
vrlicther  his  ear  could  become  accustoiucd  to  IJ 
dreary  sound,  or  nhether  his  self-commaod  < 
be  overthrown  by  so  small  an  agency  as  this. 
Buch  a  question  lie  turned,  by  an  elTurt,  to  cotuddeF 
other  evils  of  his  condition.     It  was  a  cruel  aggn- 
vation  of  Ills  sulTeriDgs  to  have  his  strrvant  shut  ^  J 
ivith  him.     It  imposed  upon  him  some  dutiii^  Jl 
was  true ;  and  was,  in  so  far,  a  good ;  but  it  I 
imposed  most  painful  restraints.     He  liad  a  si 
persuadon  that  Bonaparte  had  not  given  up  tl 
pursuit  of  his  supposed  treasures,  or  the  hofall 
mastering  all  his  designs,  real  or  imaginary ; 
he  liuspected  that  Mars  flaisir  would  be  left  V 
enough  with  him  to  receive  the  ovfrflowing*  of  t 
confidence,  (so  hard  to  reatraia  in  such  arc 
stances  as  theirs!)  and   would  then  b«  I 
with  by  the  agents  of  the  First  Consul.    \Vh«l  4 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  tfacir  syatem  of  cnt^ 
examination,  he  knew;  and  he  kni.-w  bow  notbiog 
but  ignorance  could  preserve  poor  Man  Pb 
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from  treachery.  Here,  therefore, — here,  in  this 
cell,  without  resource,  without  companionship, 
without  solace  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  necessary, 
perhaps,  through  long  months,  to  set  a  watch  upon 
his  lips,  as  strict  as  when  he  dined  with  the  French 
Commissaries  at  Grovemment-House,  or  when  he 
was  weighing  the  Report  of  the  Central  Assembly, 
regarding  a  Colonial  constitution.  For  the  reserve 
which  his  function  had  imposed  upon  him  at  home, 
he  bad  been  repaid  by  a  thousand  enjoyments. 
Now,  no  more  sympathy,  no  more  ministering  from 
his  family  ! — no  more  could  he  open  to  Margot  his 
glory  in  Placide,  his  hopes  from  Denis,  his  cares 
for  his  other  children,  to  uphold  them  under  a 
pressure  of  influences  which  were  too  strong  for 
them ; — ^no  more  could  he  look  upon  the  friendly 
face  of  Henri,  and  unbosom  himself  to  him  in  sun 
Of  shade ; — no  more  could  he  look  upon  the  results 
of  his  labours  in  the  merchant  fleets  on  the  sea, 
and  the  harvests  burdening  the  plains !  No  more 
could  happy  voices,  from  a  thousand  homes,  come 
to  him  in  blessing  and  in  joy  !  No  more  music, 
DO  more  sunshine,  no  more  fragrance ;  no  more 
certainty,  either,  that  others  were  now  enjoying 
what  he   had  parted    with   for   ever!     Not  only 
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might  he  never  hear  what  had  ensued   upoii 
'•  truce  lili  August,"  but  he  must  carvfully  t 
his  anxiety  to  hear,— his  belief  that  there  were  « 
tidings  to  be  told.     In  the  presence  of  Man  Plaid 
he  could  scarcely   even  think  of  that  which  I 
heaviest  at  his  heait, — of  what  Henri  had  < 
in    consequence   of  his   abduction. — of    his 
oppressed  blacks, — whether  they  had  sunk  unl#'^ 
the  blow  for  the  time,  and  so  delayed  ihc  arrival  of 
that  freedom  which  they  must  at  length  achie«; 
or  whether  they  bad  risen,  like  s  muUitudinou} 
family    of    bereaved    children,    to    work    out    the 
designs  of  the  father  who  had  Iwcn  snatched  (niBE 
them.  Of  all  this  there  could  be  no  speech,  (scarodjH 
a  speculation  in  his  secret  soul,)  in  the  preftenceaT- 
one  who   must,  if  he   heard,   almost   necessan'tt 
become  a  traitor.     And  then  his  family .'     From 
thent  he  had  vanished ;  and  be  must  live  as  if  ^>^^ 
had  vanished  from  his  very  memory-      They  wO^I 
doubtless,  all  eye,  all   ear:  for  ever  watching  Id 
know  what  had  become  of  him.      For  th«r  personal 
safety,  now  that  he  was  helpless,  be  trusted  tticR 
was  little  cause  for  fear ;  but  what  peace  of  n 
could  they  enjoy,  while  iu  ignorance  of  bis  ti 
He   fancied    tliem    inipluring  of   their  guard 
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tidings  of  bim,  in  vain ;  questioning  the  four  winds 
fw  whispers  of  his  retreat ; — pacing  every  cemetery 
for  a  grave  that  might  be  his  ; — ^gazing  up  at  the 
loop-holes  of  every  prison,  with  a  fear  that  he 
might  be  there  ; — keeping  awake  at  midnight,  for 
the  chance  of  a  visit  from  his  injured  spirit ; — or 
seeking  sleep,  in  the  dim  hope  that  he  might  be 
revealed  to  them  in  a  dream.  And  all  this  must 
be  but  a  dim  dream  to  him,  except  in  such  an 
hour  as  this, — a  chance  hour  when  no  eye  was  upon 
him  !  The  reconciling  process  was  slow, — but  it 
was  no  less  sure  than  usual. 

**  Be  it  so ! "  was,  as  usual,  his  conclusion.  "  Be 
it  so !  for  as  long  as  Heaven  pleases  ;~though  that 
cannot  be  long.  The  one  consolation  of  being 
buried  alive,  soul  or  body, —  or  both,  as  in  this 
case, — ^is  that  release  is  sure  and  near.  This  poor 
fellow's  spirit  will  die  within  him,  and  his  body 
will  then  be  let  out,  —  the  consummation  most 
necessary  for  him.  And  my  body,  already  failing, 
will  soon  die,  and  my  work  be  done.  To  die,  and 
to  die  thus,  is  part  of  my  work ;  and  I  will  do  it  as 
willingly  as  in  the  field.  Hundreds,  thousands  of 
my  race  have  died  for  slavery,  cooped  up,  pining, 
suffocated  in  slave-ships,  in  the  wastes  of  the  sea* 
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Hundreds  and  thousands  have  thus  died,  without 
knowing  the  end  for  which  they  perished.  Whst 
is  it,  then,  for  one  to  die  of  cold  in  the  wastes  of  the 
mountains,  for  freedom,  and  knowing  that  freedoai 
is  the  end  of  his  life  and  his  death  ?  What  is  it  ? 
If  I  groan,  if  I  shrink,  may  my  race  curse  me,  and 
my  God  cast  me  out ! " 

A  warmer  glow  than  the  dying  embers  could 
give  passed  through  his  frame ;  and  he  presently 
slept,  basking  till  morning  in  dreams  of  his  suooy 
home. 
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CHAPTER   Xlir. 

HALF   FREE  ! 

Autumn  faded,  and  the  long  winter  of  the  Jura 
came  on,  without  bringing  changes  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  prisoners,  —  unless  it  were  that,  in 
addition  to  the  wood-fire  which  scarcely  kept  up 
the  warmth  of  life  in  their  bodies,  they  were  allowed 
a  stove.  This  indulgence  was  not  in  answer  to 
any  request  of  theirs.  Toussaint  early  discovered 
that  Rubaut  would  grant  nothing  that  was  asked 
for,  but  liked  to  bestow  a  favour  spontaneously, 
now  and  then.  This  was  a  clear  piece  of  instruction ; 
by  which,  however.  Mars  Plaisir  was  slow  to  profit. 
Notwithstanding  his  master's  explanations  and  com- 
mands, and  his  own  promises,  fervently  given  when 
they  were  alone,  he  could  never  see  the  Com- 
mandant without  pouring  out  all  his  complaints, 
and  asking  for  everything  relating  to  external 
comfort  that  his  master  had  been  accustomed  to  at 
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Pongaudin,  A  stove  not  being  among  the  a 
of  furniture  there,  was  not  asked  for;  and  1 
this  one  comfort  was  not  lotercepled  by  1 
named.  Books  were  another.  Mars  Plaisir  hiA 
been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  one  of  tht*  public 
schools  in  (he  island;  but  his  ta&tesdid  nut  lie  ii 
the  direction  of  literature;  and  he  rarely  remembi 
that  he  possessed  the  accomplishment  of  being  d 
to  read,  except  when  circumstances  called  ' 
him  to  boast  of  his  country  and  his  ntx. 
were  therefore  brouglil,  two  at  a  time,  with  t 
Commandant's  ci)tn|iiiments ; — two  at  m  lime.  Sat 
the  rule  of  treating  (he  prisoners  lu  equals  w»> 
exactly  observed.  This  civility  brought  gnat 
comfort  to  Toussaint. — the  greatest  except  solitude- 
He  always  chose  to  suppose  that  Mars  Plaisir  wu 
reading  when  he  held  a  book ;  and  he  put  «  boot 
into  his  hands  daily  when  he  opened  his  own.  lUnr 
an  hour  did  he  thus  obtain  for  the  indtilgcDO  of 
his  meditations;  and  while  his  servant  wwa  wuoith 
ing  how  he  could  see  to  read  by  the  dim  I 
which  came  in  at  the  window, — more  dim  each  d 
aa  the  snow  heap  there  rose  liigher,— 
fitful  flame  of  the  lire,  his  thoughts  were  far  a 
beating  about  amidst  the  struggle  then  pnifa 
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going  on  in  St.  Domingo ;  or  exploring,  with 
wonder  and  sorrow,  the  narrow  and  darkened  pas- 
sages of  that  mind  which  he  had  long  taken  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  own ;  or  springing  forward 
into  the  future,  and  reposing  in  serene  faith,  on  the 
condition  of  his  people  when,  at  length,  they  should 
possess  their  own  souls,  and  have  learned  to  use 
their  human  privileges.  Many  a  time  did  Mars 
Plaisir,  looking  off  from  a  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary,  which  yielded  no  amusement  to 
him,  watch  the  bright  smile  on  his  masters  face, 
and  suppose  it  owing  to  the  jokes  in  the  Racine  he 
held,  when  that  smile  arose  from  pictures  formed 
within  of  the  future  senates,  schools,  courts,  and 
wtuous  homes,  in  which  his  dusky  brethren  would 
hereafter  be  exercising  and  securing  their  rights. 
Not  ungratefully  did  he  use  his  books  the  while. 
He  read  and  enjoyed  ;  but  his  greatest  obligations 
to  them  were  for  the  suggestions  they  afforded,  the 
guidance  they  offered  to  his  thoughts  to  r^ons 
amidst  which  his  prison  and  its  sufferings  were 
forgotten. 

At  times,  the  servant  so  far  broke  through  his 
habitual  deference  for  his  master  as  to  fling  down 
his  book  upon  the  table,    and  then   beg  pardon, 
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SMjing  that  ther  should  both  go  mad  if  tlwf  4 
DM  make  some  noise.  When  he  saw  the  i 
Uliitg  perpetually,  notsdess  as  the  dew,  he  I 
for  the  sheeted  rains  of  his  own  wioter,  splashia| 
if  to  drovD  the  land.  Here,  there  was  oolffl 
eteroal  drip,  drip,  which  bis  ear  was  wewyt 
months  ago. 

^  Cannot  you  fancy  it  rain-drops  Calling  ftun  ■ 
paliD-kaf?     Shut  your  eyes,  and  try,"  said  hit 


It  would  not  do.  Mars  Plaisir  complained  ihu 
the  ComtnandaDt  had  promifed  that  this  dripi^hould 
oeue  when  the  frosts  of  winter  came. 

"  So  it  might,  but  for  our  stove.  But  then  uur 
ears  would  have  been  froxen  up  too.  We  sbouU 
liave  been  underground  hy  this  time, — whidithe^ 
say  we  are  not  now,  though  it  is  bard  sooielinm  to 
beiiere  them.  However,  we  shall  hear  sumetliiDg 
by  and  by  that  will  drown  the  drip.  Amung  ihcf* 
mountains,  there  mu»t  be  thunder.  In  the  summrr. 
Mars  Plaisir,  we  may  hear  thunder." 

"  In  the  summer ! "  exclaimed  Mars  Flabir. 
C30vering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  That  is,  not  you,  hut  I.  I  b<^  they  will  Ifl 
you  out  long  before  the  summer." 
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**  Does  your  Excellency  hope  so  ?  "  cried  Mars 
Plaisir,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Certainly,  my  poor  fellow.  The  happiest  news 
I  expect  ever  to  hear  is  that  you  are  to  be  released  : 
and  this  news  I  do  expect  to  hear.  They  will  not 
let  you  go  home,  to  tell  where  I  am ;  but  they  will 
take  you  out  of  this  place.^^ 

*•  Oh,  your  Excellency  !  if  you  think  so,  would 
jour  Excellency  be  pleased  to  speak  for  me, — to  ask 
the  Commandant  to  let  me  out?  If  you  will  tell 
him  that  my  rheumatism  will  not  let  me  sleep  .  .  . 
I  do  not  want  to  go  home, — I  do  not  want  to  leave 
your  Excellency,  except  for  your  Excellency ''s  good. 
I  would  say  all  I  could  for  you,  and  kneel  to  the 
first  Consul ;  and,  if  they  would  not  set  you  free, 
I  would  .  .  "  Here  his  voice  faltered,  but  he 
spoke  the  words, — '*  I  would  come  back  into  your 
Excellency's  service  in  the  summer, — when  I  had 
got  cured  of  my  rheumatism.  If  you  would  speak 
a  word  to  the  Commandant !  "^ 

*•  I  would,  if  1  were  not  sure  of  injuring  you, 
by  doing  so.  Do  you  not  see  that  nothing  is  to  be 
granted  us  that  we  ask  for  ?  Speak  not  another 
word  of  liberty,  and  you  may  have  it.  Ask  for  it,  and 
you  are  here  for  life — or  for  my  life.  Remember  !  ^ 
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Mara  Plaisir  stood  deep  %a  tbaqghu 

"  Vou  have  ne^cr  asbed  for  jour  Ebem \'  wA 
hia  master.  "  Ko.  I  knew  thai,  fix-  mj  ake,  jm 
had  Dot.  Has  no  ooe  erer  mendnoed  Gbnt;  ti 
you  P  I  understand,"  be  cootiniMd,  «ag  ■ 
expression  of  confu^oo  in  the  poor  feUoo*!  ^ 
"Do  not  tell  me  anything;  onlj  bear  ne.  I 
freedom  should  be  offered  \n  you,  take  it.  Jtj 
my  wish, — it  is  mj 
wood  ?     None  but  this  ? 

'*  None  but  this  damp  wnod  that  cfaaJtei 
smoke.  They  send  us  the  worst  wuod, — tbepwl 
damp  wood  that  the  poorest  of  the  whites  is  Ih 
castle  will  not  use,"  cried  Mars  Ploidr,  strinngH 
work  ofThis  emotions  in  a  tit  of  pa^mi.  Hi 
the  unpromising  lug  into  the  fireplace 
claimed, 

"  They  think  the  worst  of  everything 
enough  for  ua,  because  we  are  blacks.  O!  0'' 
Here  his  wrath  was  aggravated  by  a  twin^  (^ 
rheumntiam.  "  They  think  anytbing  good  enough 
for  blacks." 

"  Let  them  think  so,"  said  his  master,  liindlT' 
**  God  does  not.  God  did  not  think  »  whto  bt 
gave  us  the  soil  of  Africa,  and  tbc  sun  of  Sl  Dt^ 
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mingo.  When  be  planted  the  gardens  of  the  world 
with  palms,  it  was  for  the  blacks.  When  he  spread 
the  wide  shade  of  the  banyan,  he  made  a  tent  for 
the  blacks.  When  he  filled  the  air  with  the  scent 
€if  the  cinnamon  and  the  cacao^  was  it  not  for 
the  blacks  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  ?  Has  he  not 
given  them  music  ?  Has  he  not  given  them  love 
and  a  home  ?  What  has  he  not  given  them  ? — Let 
the  whites  think  of  us  as  they  will !  They  shall  be 
welcome  to  a  share  of  what  God  gave  the  blacks, 
though  they  return  us  nothing  better  than  wet  wood, 
to  warm  us  among  their  snows.^ 

^  It  is  true,"  said  Mars  Plaisir,  his  complacency 
completely  restored,— ^^  God  thinks  nothing  too 
good  for  the  blacks.      I  will  tell  the  First  Consul 

80,  if  •  •  •  • 

**  The  First  Consul  would  rather  hear  something 
eiae  from  you :  and  you  know,  Mars  Plaisir,  the 
whites  laugh  at  us  for  our  boastings.  However, 
tdU  the  First  Consul  what  you  will.'' 

Again  was  Mars  Plaisir  silenced,  and  his  ooun- 
tenance  confused.  Perpetually,  from  this  hour, 
did  he  drop  words  which  showed  an  expectation  of 
seeing  the  First  Consul, — words  which  were  never 
Dotioed    by   his    master.      Every   time    thai  the 
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inci-easing  weakness  and  pnin  under  whicli  Toi 
saint  suffered  forced  themselves  od  his  > 
observation — whenever  the  skeleton  hands  i 
rubbed  in  his  own,  to  relieve  cramps  and  re«tOf 
warmth  ;  or  the  friendly  office  was  returned,  tn 
spite  of  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  eervani  at 
finding  himself  thus  served — with  every  drift  at 
snow  which  blocked  up  the  window — and  every 
relaxation  of  frost,  which  only  increased  the  vane 
evil  of  the  damp — Mare  Plaisir avowed  or  muttend 
the  persuasive  things  he  would  say  to  the  Ftal 
Consul. 

Toussaint  felt  too  much  sympathy  to  tndulg 
much  contempt  for  his  companion.  He,  too,  f< 
it  hard  to  be  tortured  with  cramps,  and  wniog;'! 
spasms, — to  enjoy  no  respite  from  veutttooa  < 
body  and  spirit.  He,  too,  found  the  paaaagt  to 
the  grave  weary  and  dreary.  And,  as  for  an  iuie^ 
view  with  Honaparte,  for  how  long  had  this  beta 
his  first  desire !  How  distinctly  had  it  of  Ute  ben 
the  reserve  of  his  hope !  Reminding  himself  too 
of  the  effects  tin  the  wretched  of  an  indctinile  hope, 
such  as  tile  unsettled  mind  and  manners  of  hit 
servant  convinced  liim,  more  and  more,  had  btrt 
held  out, — he  conld  not,  in  the  very  midst  oif  « 
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of  increaaog  folly  and  passion,  despise  poor  Mars 
Plaisir.  He  mistrusted  him,  however,  and  with  a 
more  irksome  mistrust  continually,  while  he  became 
aware  that  Mars  Plaisir  was  in  the  habit  of  lament- 
ing St  Domingo,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  naming 
Christophe  and  Dessalines,  the  companies  in  the 
oiomes,  tlie  fever  among  the  whites,  and  whatever 
might  be  most  likely  to  draw  his  master  into  con- 
versation on  the  hopes  and  resources  of  the  blacks. 
He  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
weakness  of  his  companion  was  practised  upon,  and 
possibly  his  attachment  to  his  master,  by  promises 
of  good  to  both,  on  condition  of  information  fur- 
nished. He  was  nearly  certain  that  he  had  once 
heard  the  door  of  the  cell  closed  gently,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and 
be  was  quite  sure  that  he  one  day  saw  Mars  Plaisir 
bum  a  note,  as  he  replenished  the  fire,  while  he 
thought  his  master  was  busy  reading.  Not  even 
these  mysterious  proceedings  could  make  Toussaint 
feel  anything  worse  than  sorrowing  pity  for  Mars 
Plaisir. 

The  Commandant  had  ceased  to  visit  his  pri- 
soners. During  the  rest  of  the  winter,  he  never 
came.     He  sent  books  occasionally,  but   less  fre- 
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quently.  The  supply  of  firewood  was  gradoi 
dimiiiUlieil ;  and  so  was  the  (juaotitv  of  fuod. 
ailments  of  the  prisoners  were  aggravat«!,  fromd 
to  day :  and  if  ibe  Couimandant  had  favoured  tl 
with  his  presence,  he  would  have  l>el»eved  that  bt 
saw  two  dusky  shadows  amidst  th<:  f^loooi  of  tl 
cell,  rathet  than  men. 

One  morning,  Toussaini  awoke,  slowly  and  ^ 
difficulty,  from  a  sleep  which  appeared  la  haveh 
strangely  sound  fur  one  who  could  not  uutve  a  E 
without  pain,  and  who  rarely,  tticrefure,  iile[i(l| 
many  minutes  together.  Ii  mu&t  baw 
strangely  long,  loo;  fur  the  light  was  as 
as  it  had  ever  Iveen  at  noun  in  this  dim  cell, 
he  rose,  Toussitiiit  felt  that  there  wa. 
the  air;  and  the  thought  that  spring  h 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  through  his  spirit.  It  « 
enough.  As  he  stood  hefore  the  window,  a 
like  a  shadow  might  be  seen  on  the  floor.  No  fkt. 
— not  a  shred  the  breadth  of  his  hand — «-u  to  bt 
eeen.  For  six  months  past,  he  had  beheld  nathn 
cloud,  nor  star,  nor  the  flight  of  a  bird.  Bin. 
casting  a  glance  up  to  the  perpendicular  nA 
opposite,  he  saw  tiiat  it  faintly  teficcted  s 
He  saw,  moreover,  something  wLuie  tnoring— 
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living  creature  upon  this  rock.  It  was  a  young 
ludy  standing  upon  a  point  or  ledge  imperceptible 
below — by  its  action,  browsing  upon  some  vegeta- 
tion which  could  not  be  seen  so  far  off. 

*'  Mars  Plaisir !  Mars  Plaisir ! "  cried  Toussaint. 
^  Spring  IS  come  !  The  world  is  alive  again,  even 
here.     Mars  Plaisir  !  ^ 

There  was  no  answer. 

**  He  has  slept  deeply  and  long,  like  myself/'  said 
he,  going,  however,  into  the  darker  comer  of  the 
cell  where  Mars  Plaisir's  bed  was  laid.  The  straw 
was  there ;  but  no  one  was  on  it.  The  stove  was 
warm ;  but  there  was  no  fire  in  the  fire-place.  The 
small  chest  allowed  for  the  prisoners^  clothes  was 
gone— everything  was  gone,  but  the  two  volumes  in 
which  they  had  been  reading  the  night  before. 
Toussaint  shook  these  books,  to  see  if  any  note  had 
been  hidden  in  them.  He  explored  them  at  the 
window,  to  discover  any  word  of  farewell  that 
might  be  written  on  blank-leaf  or  margin.  There 
was  none  there  ;  nor  any  scrap  of  paper  hidden  in 
the  straw,  or  dropped  upon  the  floor.  Mars 
Plaisir  was  gone,  and  had  left  no  token. 

**  They  drugged    me — hence  my   long  sleep,'' 
thought  Toussaint.    ^'  They  knew  the  poor  fellow's 
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weakness,  and  feared  his  saying  too  much,  * 
came  lo  parting.     I  hope  ihey  will  treat  him  well. 
for  (thanks  to  my  care  for  him  !)  he  nerer betrayed 
them  tome.     I  treated  him  well  in  takinj 
he  should  nui  betray  me  to  them,  wliile  they  yet  d 
far  believed  that  he  might  as  to  release  him,     U% 
all  well ;  and  I  am  alone !     It  is  almost  like 
in  the  free  air.     I  am  almost  as  free  as  yoiider  k 
on  the  rock.    My  wife,  my  children !    I  may  n 
ynu  all  now — name  you  in  my  thoughts  and  io  ■ 
song,     Placide !  are  you  rousing  the  nations  ti 
the  tyrant  where  1  am  ?     Henri !  have  ynu  bumd 
the  dead  whites  yet  in  St.  Domingo?  and  have  jcur 
rains  done   weeping  the   treason    of    those  dnd 
against  freedom  ?     Let   it  be  so,    Henri .'     Vow- 
rains  have  washed  out  thcbloodof  this  treason:  and 
vour  dews  have  brought  forth  the  verdure  of  yoor 
plains,  to  cover  the  graves  of  the  guilty  and  tl 
fallen.     Take  this  lesson  home,  Henri  !     F«rg 
not  me,  for  you  must  remember  me  in  carryingd 
my  work — but  forget  how  you  lost  me.     BdJei 
that  I  fell  in  the  mornes,  and  that  you  burini  a 
there ;   believe  this,  rather  than  shed  one  drij 
blood  for  me.     Learn  of  Clod,  not  of  1 
how  to  bless  our  race.     Poison  their  souU  no  n 
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with  blood !     The  sword  and  the  fever  have  done 
their  work,  and  tamed  your  tyrants.     As  for  the 
rest,  act  with  God  for  our  people !     Give  them 
harvests  to  their  hands ;   and  open  the  universe  of 
knowledge  before  their  eyes.     Give  them  rest  and 
stillness  in  the  summer  heats :  and  shelter  them  in 
virtuous  and  busy  homes  from  the  sheeted  rains. 
It  is  enough  that  blood  was  the  price  of  freedom — 
a  heavy  price  which  has  been  paid.     Let  there  be 
no  such  barter  for  vengeance  ! — My  children,  hear 
me !   Wherever  you  are,  in  the  court  of  our  tyrant, 
or  on  the  wide  sea,  or  on  the  mountain-top,  where 
the  very  storms  cannot  make  themselves  heard  so 
high,  yet  let  your  father's  voice  reach  you  from 
his  living    grave !      No    vengeance !      Freedom, 
freedom  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins  of 
our  race  !     Let  our  island  be  left  to  the  wild  herds 
and  the  reptiles,  rather  than  be  the  habitation  of 
•laves :  but,  if  you  have  established  freedom  there, 
it  is  holy  ground,  and  no  vengeance  must  profane 
it.     If  you  love  me  and  my  race,  you  must  forgive 
my  murderers. — Yes,  murderers,"**  he  pursued  in 
thought,  after  dwelling  awhile  on  the  images  of 
home  and  familiar  faces — ^^  murderers  they  already 
are,  doubtless,  in  intent.     I  should  have  been  sent 
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hence  long  ago,  but  for  tlie  hope  of  reaching 
couDsets  through  Mars  Ptaisir.  From  the  eymof 
tlie  world  1  have  already  disappeared :  and  Dothing 
binders  the  riddance  of  me  now.  Feeble  as  I  nai, 
tbe  waiting  for  denlh  may  yet  be  tedioaia.  If 
tedious  for  him  wlio  has  this  day  done  with  roe. 
bow  tedious  for  rae,  who  have  done  with  him  and 
with  all  the  world  ! — done  with  them,  except  aa  tv 
the  aSectiona  with  which  one  may  look  back  upon 
them  from  the  dear  heights  on  the  other  ndr  of 
(he  dark  valley.  That  1  should  pine  and  slii< 
long  in  the  shadows  of  that  valley  would  bt-  ledi 
to  him  who  drove  mc  there  before  my  time,  aitd 
me.  He  has  never  submitted  to  what  is  ti-dii 
and  he  will  not  now," 

The  door  of  the  cell  was  here  soflly  opcnrtL 
head  showed  itsctf,  and  immediately  disapprtmi. 
Toiissaint  silently  watched  the  kid,  ojt  it  mund 
from  point  to  point  on  the  face  of  the  rock  ;  and  it 
was  with  some  sorrow  that  be  at  lost  mw  it  spoig 
away.  Just  then,  Beltincs  entered  with  the  am! 
miserable  breakfast,  loiissaint  requt^ted  fire,  ti> 
which  Betlines  assented.  He  then  a.Hkrd  to 
the  window  opened,  that  the  sir  of  thr 
morning    might    enter.       Bellines    ahniggnl 
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shoulders,  and  observed  that  the  air  of  these  March 
monuDgs  was  sharp.  The  prisoner  persisted,  how- 
ever ;  and  with  the  fresh  air,  there  came  in  upon 
him  a  fresh  set  of  thoughts.  Calling  Bellines 
back,  he  desired,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  see  the 
Commandant. 

It  was  strange  to  him, — he  wondered  at  himself 
OD  finding  his  mind  filled  with  a  new  enterprise, — 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  last  appeal  to  Rubaut  for 
freedom, — an  appeal  to  his  justice,  not  to  his 
clemency.  With  the  chill  breeze  there  had  entered 
the  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell,  and  the  voices  of  children 
singing.  These  called  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
valley,  as  he  had  seen  it  on  entering  his  prison, — 
the  small  green  level,  the  gushing  stream,  the 
aunny  rock,  the  girl  with  her  distaff,  tending  the 
goats.  He  thought  he  could  show  his  title  to,  at 
least,  a  free  sight  of  the  face  of  nature ;  and  the 
impulse  did  not  immediately  die.  During  the 
morning,  he  listened  for  footsteps  without.  After 
some  hours,  he  smiled  at  his  own  hope,  and  nearly 
ceased  to  listen.  The  face  of  the  rock  grew  dim  ; 
the  wind  rose,  and  sleet  was  driven  in  at  the  win- 
dow ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  his  stiff  and 
aching  limbs  in  climbing  up  to  shut  it.     No  one 
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had  remembered,  or  hud  chosen  to  make  hia  fire ; 
and  he  was  shivering,  as  in  an  ague  lit,  when,  late  I 
in  the  aftemooR,  BelEines  bruught  in  his  secaoit 
meal,  and  some  fuel. 

"  The  Commandant  ?" 

"  The  Commandant  is  not  in  the  castle.     He  i» 
absent  to-day." 

"Where?" 

"  They  say  the  First  Consul  lias  biisini 
him." 

"With  me,   rather,"  thought  Toussaint.    Hel 
said  aloud,  "  Then  he  is  gone  with  my  servant." 

"  May  be  lo.     They  went  the  same  road :  butl 
that  road  leads  to  many  places." 

"  The  road  from  Pontarlier?" 

"Any  road, — all  our  roads  here  lead  tu  maaj  I 
places,"  said  Bellines,  as  he  went  out, 

"  Poor  Mars  Plaisir ! "  thought  Tous^int,  as  faefl 
carefully  placed  the  wood,  so  as  to  tempt  tfa«  feehlf  I 
blaze.     "  Our  road  has  seemed  the  same  for  t 
last  eight  months  ;  but  it  leads  to  widely  diflni 
points.     I  rejoice  for  him  that  his  has  parted  a 
to-day ; — and  for  myself,  thou^  it   shows  that  JM 
am  near  the  end  of  min&     Is  it  this  soldier,  widi 
comrades,  who  is  to  end  me  ?     Or  is  it  this  supper^ 
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better  drugged  than  that  of  last  night  ?  Or, 
will  they  wait  to  see  whether  solitude  will  kill  a 
busy,  ambitioug  Commander-in-chieT,  as  they  think 
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Dat  after  day  passed  oo,  and  the  prisoner  fomd 
no  change  in  his  ctHidition ;  as  far,  at  least,  si  it   , 
depended  on  hifi  jailon;.     He  was  more  ill  at  hr  I 
became  enveloped  in  the  damps  of  the  spring ;  a 
be  grew  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  comfi»t  4 
bdng  tkoe.     Death  by  violencp,  however,  did  ■ 
ciNue. 

He  did  not  give  over  his  concern  for  '• 
Platsir  because  he  was  glad  of  hk  absence. 
inquired  occasionally  for  the  Commandant,  h 
that,  if  he  oould  see  Rubaut,  be  might 
whether  his  servant  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  whctbtf 
his  release  from  this  cell  had  been  fur  frecdoB,  or 
for  a  wonie  lot  than  he  had  leA  behmd.  ThcR 
was  no  learning  from  Btllines,  however,  whcUig 
Uw  Commandant  bad  rcliinird  to  the  fonnn,  a 
I  was  his   lieutenant,  if  he   had   not.     In 
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middle  of  April,  the  doubt  was  settled  by  the 
appearance  of  Rubaut  himself  in  the  cell.  He  was 
civil, — utiuaually  so, — but  declared  himself  unable 
to  give  any  infomialion  about  Mars  Plaisir.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  prisoners  when 
they  were  once  taken  out  of  his  charge.  He  had 
always  business  enough  upon  his  hands  to  prevent 
his  occupying  himself  with  things  and  people  thai 
were  gone  by.  He  had  delivered  Mars  Plaistr  into 
pmpiT  care ;  and  that  was  the  last  he  knew  of 
him.  The  man  was  well  at  that  time, — as  well  as 
uaual,  and  pleased  enough  to  Ik  in  the  open  air 
again.  Rubaut  could  remember  no  more  concern- 
ing him ;— in  fact,  had  not  thought  of  him  again, 
from  that  day  to  the  present. 

"  .\nd  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  that  you  would 
give  concerning  me,  if  my  sons  should  arrive  hither 
.  in  iearch  of  me,  some  days  after  my  grave  had 
been  dosed  ? " 

*' C<ime,  come  !  nu  foreboding!"  said  Kubsui. 
Foreboding  is  bad." 

"  If  my  sons  should  present  themselves  .  .  ." 
proceeded  Toussaint  . .  . 

'■  They  will  not  come  here, — they  cannot  cumc 
here,"  interrupted  Rubaut.     "  No  one  knows  that 
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yoa  are  tiere,  but  some  three  or  four  wbo  will  n 
tell." 

"  How,"  thought  Toussaint,  "have  they  seci 
Mara  Plaisir,  iliat  he  shall  never  tell?"  For  the] 
man's  sake,  hon^ever,  he  would  not  ask  this  alo 

Rubaut  continued :  "  The  reason  why  we  can- 
not have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  range  of 
the  fortress  is,  that  the  First  Consul  thinks  it 
necessary  to  keep  secret  the  place  of  your  abode 
— for  the  good  of  the  colony,  as  he  says.  With 
line  of  our  own  countrymen,  this  seclusion  might 
not  he  necessary,  as  the  good  people  of  tile  village. 
could  hardly  distinguish  features  from  the  distance 
at  which  they  are  ;  and  they  have  no  telescopes,- 
idoa  of  playing  the  spy  upon  us,  its  we  can  upon  then. 
They  ca]inot  distinguish  features,  so  high  Op  . 

"  But  they  could  complexion." 

"  Exactly  so ;    and  it   might  get   :U]road  thatj 
some  one  of  your  colour  was  here." 

"  And  if  it  should  get  abroad,  and  mi 
of  my  sons,  or  my  wife,  should  come, 
answer  would  be  that  yuii  remember  nothing, 
— that  you  cannot  charge  your  memory  with 
persons  and  things  that  are  gouc  by, — that  you 
hnve  had  prisoners  of  all  complexions, —that 
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Iwve  lived  and  some  have  died, — and  that  you  have 
■otDcthing  else  to  do  than  to  remember  what  be- 
came of  eacli.  I  hope,  however,  and,  (as  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  First  Consul,)  I  believe, 
thai  you  would  have  the  complaisance  to  show 
than  my  grave," 

"  Come,  come  .'  no  foreboding  I     Foreboding  i.s 
bod,"  repeated  Rubaut. 

Toussaint  smiled,  and  said, 

"  What  other  employment  do  you  aflurd  me 
than  that  of  looking  into  the  past  and  future,  in 
^«nier  to  avoid  the  present  ?  If,  turning  from  the 
sickening  view  which  the  past  presents  of  the 
itreacbery  of  your  race  to  mine,  of  the  abuse  of  my 
brotherly  trust  in  him  by  which  your  ruler  has 
afflicted  our  hearts, — if,  turning  from  this  mournful 
past,  [  look  the  other  way,  what  do  I  see  before 
but  the  open  grave  ! " 

"  You  are  out  of  spiriu,"  said  Rubaut,  building 
the  fire.     **  You   wear   well,  however.     You 
lust  have  been  very  strong  in  your  best   days. 
You  wear  extremely  well." 

I  still  live  ;  and  that  1  do  so  is  because  the  sun 
.of  my  own  climate,  and  the  strength  of  soul  of  my 
.best  days,  shine  and  glow  through  me  now,  quench- 
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ing  in  part  even  these  da: 
every  day  heaps  years  on 
willing  as  you  that  my  It 
lor  otiiera  than  myself.  1 
bode  for  France,  and  for  : 

Rubaut  folded  hiii  nrms 
to  listen,  against  the  wa 
was  so  wet  that  he  qiiic 
still,  however,  keeping  his 

"  And  what  would  you 
for  her  ruler  ?"  he  asked. 

"  That  my  country  «■ 
Her  retribution  is  as  sure 
great.  She  may  send  o 
bearing  an  army;  but  iht 
loo  strong  for  them  all. 
the  air,  and  choke  the  se 
commanders  will,  one  at 
grace,  before  they  will  aj 
people  in  St.  Domingo. 
Leclerc  at  this  moment  in 

"Leclerc  is  dead,"  saii 
next  moment,  that  he  had 
saw  this  by  his  countenanc 

"  He  is  dead  !  and  twe 
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with  him,  who  might  at  this  hour  have  been  enjoy- 
ing at  home  the  natural  wealth  of  my  country,  the 
fruits  of  our  industry.  The  time  was  when  I 
thought  your  ruler  and  I, — the  ruler,  in  alliance 
with  him,  of  my  race  in  St.  Domingo, — were  brothers 
in  soul,  as  we  were  apparently  in  duty  and  in  for- 
tune. Brothers  in  soul  we  were  not,  as  it  has  been 
the  heaviest  grief  of  my  life  to  learn.  I  spurn 
brotherhood  of  soul  with  one  whose  ambition  has 
been  for  himself.  Brothers  in  duty  we  were ;  and, 
if  we  should  yet  be  brothers  in  fortune, — if  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  strong  foe — But 
you  are  saying  in  your  heart, '  no  foreboding !  Fore- 
boding is  bad.'  "^ 

Rubaut  smiled,  and  said  foreboding  was  only  bad 
for  the  spirits ;  and  the  First  Con.suPs  spirits  were 
not  likely  to  he  affected  by  anything  that  could  be 
said  at  Joux.  To  predict  bad  fortune  for  him  was 
like  looking  for  the  sun  to  be  put  out  at  noon-day  ; 
— it  might  pass  the  time,  but  would  not  dim  the  sun. 

''  So  was  it  said  of  me,'*  replied  the  prisoner  : 
«<and  with  the  more  reason,  because  I  made  no 
enemies.  My  enemies  have  not  been  of  my  own 
making.  Your  ruler  is  making  enemies  on  every 
hand ;  and  alas !  for  him  if  he  lives  to  meet  the 
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hour  of  retribution  !     If  he,  like  inyeelf, 
into  the  power  of  a  strong  foe, — if  he  should  pass 
his  remaining  days  imprisoned  on  a  rock,  may  be 
find  more  peace  than  I  should  dare  look  for,  if 
had  his  soul !  " 

"  There  is  not  a  braver  man  in  Europe,  or 
Indies  either,  than  the  First  Consul," 

"  Brave  towards  foes  without  and  sufferings 
come.  But  bravery  gives  no  help  sgainst  cnnnin 
harboui-ed  within,  and  evils  fixed  in  the  posL 
What  will  his  bravery  avail  against  the  jmagce  rf 
Prance  corrupted,  of  Eurupe  outraged,  oftbebladu 
betrayed  and  oppressed, — of  the  god-like  power 
which  was  put  into  his  hands,  abused  to  the  pur> 
poses  of  the  devit ! "  . 

"But  perhaps  he  would  not  view  bis  affiunll 
you  do."  ^ 

"  Then  would  his  bravery  avail  him  no  better. 
If  lie  should  be  so  blind  as  to  see  nothing  higfatr 
and  belter  than  his  own  acts,  then  will  he  see  no 
higher  nor  better  hope  than  he  has  lost.  Then  will 
he  ^ulTer  and  die  under  the  slow  tonneni  of 
sonal  mortifications  and  regrets." 

"You  say  you  arc  sinking  under 
You  say  you  are  slowly  dying." 
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^^  I  am.  I  shall  die  of  the  sickening  and  pining 
of  sense  and  limb, — of  the  wasting  of  bone  and 
muscle.  Day  by  day  is  my  eye  more  dim,  and  my 
right  arm  more  feeble.  Rut  I  have  never  com- 
plained of  evik  that  the  bravery  you  speak  of 
would  not  meet.  Have  I  ever  said  that  you  have 
touched  my  soul  ?  '^ 

Rubaut  saw  the  fire  in  his  eye,  glanced  at  his 
emaciated  hand,  and  felt  that  this  was  true.  He 
oould  bear  the  conversation  no  longer,  now  that  no 
disclosures  that  could  serve  the  First  Consul  seemed 
likely  to  be  made. 

*'  You  are  going,"  said  Toussaint. 

**  Yes.  I  looked  in  to-day,  because  I  am  about 
to  leave  the  fortress  for  a  few  days,^ 

*'  If  you  see  the  First  Consul,  tell  him  what  I 
have  now  said ;  and  add,  that  if,  like  him,  I  had 
used  my  power  for  myself,  he  would  have  had 
a  power  over  me  which  he  has  not  now.  I  should 
not  then  have  been  here, — (nay,  you  must  hear 
me :)  I  should  not  then  have  been  here,  crushed 
beneath  his  hand ;  I  should  have  been  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Domingo, — flattered,  as  he  is,  by  assurances 
of  my  glory  and  security, — but  crushed  by  a  heavier 
weight  than  that  of  his  hand ;  by  his  image,  as  that 
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oi  one  betrayed  in  my  infii 
mOoQ.  Tell  him  this:- 
wiUiDg^y.  if  this  consequ 
France  may  be  a  plea  for  _ 

"  How  people  have  misi 
9ud  Rubaut,  bustling  abo 
tbe  door  to  call  Belliaes. 
were  venr  sileal, — rarely  s 

"  That  was  true  when 
said  Toussaint.  "  To-d. 
speak.  Remember  that  3 
rijler,  is  to  repeat  to  him  * 

"  More  wood,  Bellines, 
the  door,  to  give  further 
Returning,  he  said,  with 
that,  as  he  was  to  be  ab^ 
he  had  sent  for  such  a  t 
beaux  as  might  last  some 
also  be  brought. 

"  When  shall  we  meet 

■'  I  don't  know.  Ind« 
the  CoDimaodant,  looking 
light.  His  prisoner  saw 
and  that  he  walked  with 
door. 
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^'  Au  revoir!  ^  said  Toussaint. 

Rubaut  did  not  reply,  but  went  out,  leaving  the 
door  standing  wide,  and  apparently  no  one  to 
guard  it. 

Toussaint's  heart  beat  at  the  thought  that  this 
might  give  him  one  more  opportunity  of  being 
abroad  in  the  daylight,  perhaps  in  the  sun !  He 
rose  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  he  was  exhausted 
by  the  conversation  he  had  held, — the  first  for  so 
long !  His  aching  limbs  failed  him ;  and  he  sank 
down  on  his  bed,  from  which  he  did  not  rise  till 
long  after  Bellines  had  laid  down  his  loads,  and  left 
the  place. 

The  prisoner  rose,  at  length,  to  walk,  as  he  did 
many  times  in  the  day,  from  comer  to  comer  of 
his  cell.  At  the  first  tum,  by  the  door,  he  struck 
his  foot  against  something,  which  he  upset.  It  was 
a  pitcher  of  water,  which,  with  a  loaf  of  bread, 
had  been  put  in  that  unusual  place.  The  sight 
was  as  distinct  in  its  signification  as  a  yawning 
grave.  His  door  was  to  open  upon  him  no  more. 
He  was  not  again  to  see  a  human  face.  The  Com- 
mandant was  to  be  absent  a  while,  and,  on  return- 
ing, to  find  his  prisoner  dead. 

He  used  all  means  that  he  could  devise  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  it  were  indeed  so.  He  called  I 
from  the  door,  in  the  way  which  Beltincs  hat 
failed  to  reply  to  since  the  departure  of 
Plaibir.  Bellines  did  not  come.  He  sang  a 
as  he  had  never  before  been  allowed  to  ang  un- 
checked, since  he  entered  the  fortress.  He  now 
sang  unchecked.  The  hour  of  the  afternoon  meal 
passed,  and  no  one  came.  The  eveniag  closed, 
and  no  bolt  had  been  drawn.     The  case  was  clear. 

The  prisoner  now  and  then  felt  a  motnent's  sur- 
prise at  experiencing  so  little  recoil  froin  »uch  a 
fate.  He  was  scarcely  conscious  even  of  repug> 
nance.  His  tranquillity  was  doubtie«&  owing,  in 
part,  to  his  having  long  contemplated  death  in 
this  place  as  certain  ;  to  life  having  now  little  left 
to  make  its  continuance  desirable ;  and  to  his 
knowing  himself  to  be  so  reduced,  that  the  stnig^c 
could  not  be  very  long.  But  he  himsdf  bdietcd 
his  composure  to  be  owing  to  another  cause  llun 
any  of  these. 

"  He  who  appointed  me  to  the  work  of  such  a  life 
as  mine,"  thought  the  dying  man,  *'  is  making  it* 
close  easy  to  his  servant.  1  would  willingly  have 
suflTered  to  the  extremity  of  his  will :  but  my  wuri 
is  done ;  men's  eyes  are  no  longer  upon  me ;  1  m 
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alone  with  Him  ;  and  He  is  pleased  to  ]et  me  enter 
already  upon  my  everlasting  peace.  If  father  Laxa- 
bon  were  here,  would  he  now  say,  as  he  has  often 
said,  and  as  most  men  say,  that,  looking  back  upon 
life  from  its  close,  it  appears  short  as  the  time  of  the 
early  rains  ?  Instead  of  this,  how  long  appear  the 
sixty  years  that  I  have  lived !  How  long,  how 
weary  now  seems  the  life  when  I  was  a  slave, — 
though  much  was  done,  and  it  was  the  schooling  of 
my  soul  for  the  work  preparing  for  my  hand.  My 
Margot !  my  children  !  how  quietly  did  we  then 
live,  as  if  no  change  were  ever  to  come,  and  we 
were  to  sit  before  our  door  at  Breda  every  evening, 
till  death  should  remove  us,  one  by  one !  While  I 
was  composing  my  soul  to  patience  by  thought  and 
by  reading,  how  little  did  I  dream  that  I  was  so 
becoming  prepared  to  free  my  race,  to  reign,  and 
then  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  such  as  the  meanest 
slave  never  knows !  Then  the  next  eight  years  of 
toil, — they  seem  longer  than  all  tliat  went  before. 
Doubtless  they  were  lengthened  to  me,  to  make 
my  weak  powers  equal  to  the  greatness  of  my  task, 
— for  every  day  of  conducting  war,  and  making 
laws,  appeared  to  me  stretched  out  into  a  year. 
These  late  seasons  of  reverse  have  passed  over  more 
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OfUSjt  (v  tfaor  MiflcRDg  has  been  leas, 
■n,  erea  to  Hcoti,  bsra  pitied  i 
hoer  Tcan.  tbe;  knew  not  tbitf  I  was  i 
the  peace  wliicfa  1  shall  now  no  more  loaei  It  i^ 
true  that  1  cfrad,  acconC^  to  the  o 
of  a&in,  in  dM  Baking  mimiS  m  king,  and  aepa- 
eating  Biy  mnntry  fraoi  France,  as  FratKe  ho»if 
is  oonpeUn^  ber  to  separate  al  last.  It  n  true,  1 
m^ht  no*  have  been  reining  there,  instead  at 
(Jving  here ;  and,  «bat  is  mote  worihir  of  OMdita- 
tioo,  mj  P'^'P'^  might  now  have  been  laying  aaAt 
their  amu,  and  b^^oing  a  long  career  of  peace 
h  oigbl  possibly  bare  been  so ;  but  at  what  out ' 
Hicv  career  of  freedom  (if  frvedum  it  oouU  tkcn 
have  been  call«l)  would  have  begun  in  treason  aid 
in  nuirder ;  and  the  stain  would  have  poUolcd  nr 
race  for  ever.  Now,  thev  will  itave  freedom  still ; 
— they  cannot  but  have  it.  though  it  is  dcUjml. 
And  upon  this  freedom  wilt  rest  the  bleasnp  of 
Heaven.  We  bare  not  fought  for  dominim.  nor 
for  plunder:  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  govern  ibepM- 
sioos  of  men,  for  revenge.  Wc  began  our  carter 
of  freedom  in  fidelity,  iii  obedience,  and  in  reve- 
rence towards  tlte  whili-s ;  and  ihenfore  niy  «e 
take  to  ourselves  (be  blessing  uf  Him   who  i 
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US  to  be  free,  and  demands  that  we  be  so  with 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Therefore  will  the 
freedom  of  St.  Domingo  be  but  the  beginning  of 
freedom  to  the  negro  race.  Therefore  may  we 
hope  that  in  this  race  will  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
appear  more  fully  than  it  has  yet  shown  itself 
among  the  proud  whites ; — show  itself  in  its  gentle- 
ness, its  fidelity,  its  disinterestedness,  and  its  simple 
trust.  The  proud  whites  may  scorn  this  hope, 
and  point  to  the  ignorance  and  the  passions  of  my 
people,  and  say,  ^  Is  this  your  exhibition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  P  ^  But  not  for  this  will  we 
give  up  our  hope.  This  ignorance,  these  passions, 
are  natural  to  all  men,  and  are  in  us  aggravated 
and  protracted  by  our  slavery.  Remove  them  by 
the  discipline  and  the  stimulus  of  freedom,  begun 
in  obedience  to  God  and  fidelity  to  men,  and  there 
remain  the  love  that  embraces  all, — the  meek  faith 
that  can  bear  to  be  betrayed,  but  is  ashamed  to 
doubt, — the  generosity  that  can  forgive  offences 
seventy-and-seven  times  renewed, — the  simple, 
open,  joyous  spirit  which  marks  such  as  are  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Lord  !  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  made  me  the  servant  of  this  race  !  " 
Never,  during  the  years  of  his  loneliness,  or  the 
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days  of  his  grandeur,  1 
brighter  hour  than  now, 
phocy  (twin-angel  with  t 
showed  him  the  realms  of 
before  his  race,— that  con 
had  himself  led  to  the  coi 
percd  something  of  the 
name,  hidi.len,  lost  as  he  u 
"  Be  it  BO  I"  thought 
excite  anv  'o  dcvotedness. 
sure  of  being  grateful, 
goodness  of  those  who  nar 
my  true  self  will  not  be 
more  know  the  real  Touss 
was  in  me  when  I  felt  ma 
when  1  appeared  most  rea 
which  I  was  saved  by  ac 
constraint  of  circumstance 
were  owing, — these  thing 
God.  If  my  name  and  rr 
thank  God  that  they  exit 
islence  of  ihem  is  nothir 
To  nio  henceforward  th' 
the  name  of  Epaminondat 
stands  naked  ou  the  bnn 
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Stripped  from  him,  and  his  deeds  laid  down  as  the 
property  of  the  society  he  leaves  behind.  Let  the 
name  and  deeds  I  now  leave  behind  be  a  pride  to 
generations  yet  to  come, — a  more  innocent  pride 
than  they  have  sometimes^  alas !  been  to  me.  I 
have  done  with  them." 

Toussaint  had  often  known  what  hunger  was; — 
in  the  momes  he  had  endured  it  almost  to  extre- 
mity. He  now  expected  to  suffer  less  from  it  than 
then,  from  being  able  to  yield  to  the  faintness  and 
drowsiness  which  had  then  to  be  resisted.  From 
time  to  time  during  his  meditations,  he  felt  its 
sensations  visiting  him,  and  felt  them  without  fear 
or  regret.  He  had  eaten  his  loaf  when  first  hungry, 
and  had  watched  through  the  first  night,  hoping  to 
sleep  his  long  sleep  the  sooner,  when  his  fire  should 
at  length  be  burned  out.  During  the  day^  some 
faint  sounds  reached  him  from  the  valley, — some 
tokens  of  the  existence  of  men.  During  the  two 
last  nights  of  his  life,  his  ear  was  kept  awake  only 
by  the  dropping  of  water — the  old  familiar  sound — 
and  the  occasional  stir  of  the  brands  upon  the 
bcmrth.  About  midnight  of  the  second  night,  he 
found  he  could  sit  up  no  lodger.  With  trembling 
hands  ho  laid  on  such  pieces  of  wood  as  he  could 
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lift,  lighted  another  flambeau,  and  lay  down  on 
his  straw.  He  raised  himself  but  once, — hastily 
and  dizzily  in  the  dawn  (dawn  to  him,  but  sun- 
rise abroad).  His  ear  had  been  reached  by  the 
song  of  the  young  goatherds,  as  they  led  their 
flock  abroad  into  another  valley.  The  prisoner 
had  dreamed  that  it  was  his  boy  Denis,  singing  in 
the  piazza  at  Pongaudin.  As  his  dim  eye  reo^- 
nized  the  place,  by  the  flicker  of  the  expiring 
flambeau,  he  smiled  at  his  delusion,  and  sank  back 
to  sleep  again. 


The  Commandant  was  absent  three  days.  On 
his  return,  he  summoned  Belliocs,  and  said,  in  the 
presence  of  several  soldiers, 

"  How  is  the  prisoner  there  ?  '^  pointing  in  tlie 
direction  of  Toussaint's  cell 

"  He  has  been  very  quiet  this  morning,  sir." 

"  Very  quiet  ?     Do  you  suppose  he  is  ill  ? 

^'  He  was  as  well  as  usual  the  last  time  I  went 
to  him." 

"  He  has  had  plenty  of  everything,  I  suppose.* 
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"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Wood,  candle,  food,  water, — 
everythiug.'' 

"  Very  well.     Get  lights,  and  I  will  nsit  him." 

Lights  were  brought.  A  boy  who  carried  a 
lantern  shivered  as  he  saw  how  ghastly  Belli nes"* 
face  looked  in  the  yellow  gleam,  in  the  dark  vault 
on  the  way  to  the  cell,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be  told 
to  stay  behind,  till  called  to  light  the  Commandant 
hack  again. 

*'  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  ''^  asked  Kubaut  of 
the  soldier,  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Not  for  many  hours.  There  was  a  call  or  two, 
and  some  singing,  just  after  you  went;  but  nothing 
since.'* 

"Hush!    Listen!" 

They  listened  motionless  for  some  time:  but 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  everlasting  plash,  whicli 
went  on  all  around  them. 

"  Unbar  the  door,  Bellines.'^ 

He  did  so,  and  held  the  door  wide  for  the  Com- 
mandant to  enter.  Rubaut  stalked  in^  and  straight 
up  to  the  straw  bed.  He  called  the  prisoner  in  a 
somewhat  agitated  voice,  felt  the  hand,  raised  the 
head,  and  declared  that  he  was  gone.  The  candle 
was  burned  completely  out.     Rubaut  turned  to  the 


licartli.  carefully  stirred  thi 
niid  raised  a  spark. 

"  You  observe,"  he  sa 
was  burning  wben  we  foui 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  'i'here  is  more  wood  . 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  wood 
(^ndle  on  the  table, — just 

■*  Oh,  ay,  here.  Put  on 
a  flame.     Observe,  we  fou 

"  Yes,  air." 

They  soon  re-appeared 
announced  the  deati]  ot 
ordered  a  messenger  to 
Pontarlier,  by  the  time  I 
letter. 

•'  We  must  have  the  pV 
observed  the  Commandan 
deceased,  and  declai-e  wh 
iiiati  has  not  I>een  well  fui 
no  doubt  the  physicians 
apoplexy,  ur  Muiething  ol 

*'  No  wonder,  poor  sou 
aiiothiT  woman. 

"  No  wonder,  indeed," 
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husband  died  of  the  heat  in  St.  Domingo ;  and 
they  took  this  poor  man, — (don't  tell  it,  but  he  was 
a  black, — I  got  a  sight  of  him,  and  he  came  from 
St.  Domingo,  you  may  depend  upon  it), — they  took 
him  out  of  all  that  heat,  and  put  him  into  that 
cold,  damp  place  there  ?     No  wonder  he  is  dead." 

**  Well,  I  never  knew  we  had  a  black  here !  ^ 

"  Don't  say  I  told  you,  then.'' 

*•  I  have  no  doubt, — yes,  we  found  his  fire  burn- 
ing," said  Bellines  to  the  inquirers  round  him. 
'*  They  will  find  it  apoplexy,  or  some  such  thing, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

And  so  they  did,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
First  Consul. 

Yet  it  was  long  before  the  inquiring  world  knew 
with  certainty  what  had  become  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. 
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Those  who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  extraordi- 
nary fortunes  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to  inquire 
concerning  him  from  the  Biographical  Dictionaries 
and  Popular  Histories  of  the  day,  will  find  in  them 
all  the  same  brief  and  peremptory  decision  concern- 
ing his  character.  They  all  pronounce  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity,  endowed  with  a 
native  genius  for  both  war  and  government ;  but 
savage  in  warfare ;  hypocritical  in  religion, — using 
piety  as  a  political  mask ;  and,  in  all  his  affairs,  the 
very  prince  of  dissemblers.  It  is  true  that  this 
account  consists  neither  with  the  facts  of  his  life, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  he  delivered,  nor  the 
state  documents  of  the  island  he  governed.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  account  for.  The  first  notices  of  him 
were  French,  reported  by  the  discomfited  invaders 
of  St.  Domingo  to  writers  imbued  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  days  of  the  Revolution ;  and  later 
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accounis  are  copies  of  these  earlier  onok 
the  time  whoa  my  attention  wa»  Grst  fixetl  oa  thkl 
hero,  I  have  Ltciii  struck  with  tlie  incaiisislendci  J 
(.-ontained  in  all  roporta  of  bi»  ch»racler  nhi 
Ascribe  to  him  cruelty  an  J  hypocriay;  uml,  anera 
lung  and  careful  cuin))ari»un  uf  such  views  withll 
words  and  deeds,  with  the  evidence  obtaiiubhtftum 
St.  Domingo,  and  with  the  temper  of  his  tinm  in 
France,  I  have  arrived  at  the  coDclusioa  that  hit 
character  was,  in  sober  truth,  such  m  I  haveendw- 
voured  to  represent  it  in  the  furegoing  worJK. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  1  am  the  Unl  wba  bu 
formed  an  opinion  that  Toussaint  was  aa  boneit. 
a  religious,  and  a  mild  and  merciful  mut.  In  % 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  {No.  XLII.)  | 
the  "  Past  and  Present  State  of  Ilayti,"  >o  ii 
ing  an  account  is  given  of  the  grant  negnt,  i 
cause  some  wonder  that  no  one  has  till  tu>w  b 
moved  by  it  to  present  the  facts  of  his  life  in  t 
form  of  an  historical  novel.  la  that  article  ttj 
justly  observed  that  the  unus  rests  with  iboip  « 
accuse  Toussaint  of  hypocrisy  to  ptovs  tbcir  i 
gation  by  facts.  1  would  say  the  same  of  thciM 
charge  of  cruelty.  Meaiitimc,  I  diabcjiet-c  both 
charges,  fur  these  reasons,  among  atben. 
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The  wars  of  St.  Domingo  were  conducted  in  a 
most  barbarous  spirit  before  the  time  of  Tous- 
saint^s  acquisition  of  power,  and  after  his  abduc- 
tioD.  During  the  interval,  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  was  given  to  curb  the  ferocity  of  both 
parties.  He  pardoned  his  personal  enemies,  (as  in 
the  instance  of  the  mulattoes  in  the  church  ;)  and 
he  punished  in  his  followers,  as  the  most  unpardon- 
able offence  they  could  commit,  any  infringement 
of  his  rule  of  "  No  Retaliation.'*'*  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the 
rising  of  1791,  and  renewed  after  the  fall  of  Tous- 
saint,  were  invented  by  the  whites,  and  copied  by 
the  negroes  (who  were  wont  to  imitate  their  mas- 
ters in  all  they  did),  it  is  no  small  evidence  of 
L'Ouverture^s  magnanimity  that  he  conceived, 
illustrated,  and  enfbrc^,  in  such  times,  such  a 
principle  as  that  of  No  Retaliation. 

All  the  accounts  of  him  agree  that,  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  ten- 
derness of  nature  which  would  not  let  him  hurt  a 
fly.  He  attached  to  himself  the  cattle  and  horses 
which  were  under  his  charge  when  a  boy,  to  a 
degree  which  made  him  famous  in  a  region  where 
cruelty  to  animals  at  the  hands  of  slaves  was  almost 

M  3 
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universal.  A  man  who  Mved  ^11  lifty,  KmarkaUt 
for  a  lingular  gentleness  and  placability,  ought  m 
lu  be  believed  sanguinary  from  that  lime  forwardt 
on  the  strength  of  the  unsupported  charges  of  b 
disappointed  enemies. 

Piety  was  also  his  undisputed  early  L-haracterisiib 
A  slave,  bringing  to  the  subject  of  relj^on  ll 
aptitude  of  the  negro  nature,  early  treated  wilk 
kindness  by  a  priest,  evincing  the  spirit  of  \attj 
from  his  infant  years,  finding  in  it  the  ronsoUlioM 
required  by  a  life  of  slavery,  and  guided  by  it  in  t 
course  of  the  strictest  domestic  moralitv,  wiiilc' 
surrounded  by  licentiousness,  may  well  be  »u) 
posed  sincere  in  his  religion,  under  a  change  of  d: 
cumstances  occurring  after  he  was  6fiy  years  of  ^ 
The  imputation  of  hypocrisy  is  not,  however,  mncb 
to  he  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that,  at  tbe 
time  when  the  first  notices  of  ToussainI  < 
written  at  Paris,  it  was  the  fashion  tlierc  to  hehctt 
that  no  wise  man  could  be  sincerely  religious. 

As  for  the  charge  of  general  and  habitual  diss 
mulation,  it  can  only  he  said  that  while  no  pm 
of  the  assertion  is  offered,  there  is  evidence,  in  i 
the  anecdotes  preserved  of  him,  of  absolute  frank* 
ness  and  simplicity.     I  rather  think  that  it  was  iJ* 
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incredible  extent  of  his  simplicity  which  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  assumed,  in  order  to  hide 
cunning.  The  Quarterly  Review  quotes  an  anec- 
dote thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man,  which  is 
not  introduced  into  my  story,  because,  in  the 
abundance  of  my  materials,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
avoid  altogether  the  history  of  the  English  transac- 
tions in  St.  Domingo.  It  was  only  by  confining 
my  narrative  to  the  relations  between  Toussaint 
and  France  that  I  could  keep  my  tale  within  limits, 
and  preserve  the  clearness  of  the  representation. 
There  are  circumstances,  however,  in  his  inter- 
courses with  the  British,  as  honourable  to  Tous- 
saint's  character  as  any  that  I  have  related ;  and 
among  them  is  the  following,  which  I  quote  from 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

*^  General  Maitland,  previous  to  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  troops,  returned  the  visit  at  Toussaint'^s 
camp ;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  his  character,  that  he  proceeded  through  a  con- 
uderable  extent  of  country,  full  of  armed  negroes, 
with  only  three  attendants.  Roume,  the  French 
commissary,  wrote  a  letter  to  Toussaint,  on  this 
occasion,  advising  him  to  seize  his  guest,  as  an  act 
of  duty  to  the  republic :  on    the   route,  General 


Jlaitlaiid  was  secretly  infunned  o(  ituuinc'i  trea- 
chery ;  but,  in  full  reliiuice  on  thv  bonour  of 
Toussaint,  he  determined  to  proceed.  On  arnnng 
at  head-quartet's,  he  ivas  d»ured  to  wait.  It  wai 
;  time  before  Tousaaiut  tnade  bis  appearance: 
at  length,  however,  he  entered  the  room  with  two 
open  letterii  in  his  hand.  '  There,  General,'  add 
he*  ^  before  we  talk  together,  read  these.  Oiw  i«  a 
letter  from  the  French  commissary, — the  otbtr  » 
my  answer.  !  cuiitd  not  see  you  tilt  I  had  wriitra 
my  n^ly,  that  you  iiii^tti  be  satisfied  how  nfc  you 
were  with  me,  and  iiow  incapable  1  am  of  hose^ 
ness.'  "—Quarterly  Itevifw,  vol.  xxi.  p.  442. 

The  clioT^  of  penjonsl  ambition  is,  above 
contradicted  by  facts.  If  anylhinf;  is  deai 
Toiisstunt's  history,  it  is  that  his  niin  was  owing 
his  loyalty  to  France,  his  inis|)laced  trust  in  Napo- 
leoi),  and  his  want  of  personal  ambition.  He  did 
not,  oa  he  might  have  dime,  make  hinuc^f  A] 
sovereign  when  France  hw  wholly  occupied  willr' 
European  warfare.  Ue  did  not,  as  be  migbt  have 
done,  prepare  his  people  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
mother-country,  nhen  ahe  should  ai  length  Ik  at 
liberty  to  reclaim  tlie  colouy.  He  seal  away  the 
French  commissaries  only  when,  by  tbeir  ^wninc^ 
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and  iticompetency,  they  perilled  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  colony.  He  cherished  the  love  of  the 
mother-country  in  the  hearts  of  the  negroes,  to  the 
very  last  moment, — till  the  armament  which  came 
to  re-establish  slavery  appeared  on  the  shores, — 
till  it  was  too  late  to  offer  that  resistance  which 
would  have  made  him  a  king.  Christophers  view 
of  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  given  in  a  manifesto, 
dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Independence  of 
Hayti : 

"  Tcussaint  L'Ouverture,  under  his  paternal 
administration,  had  reinstated,  in  full  force,  law, 
morals,  religion,  education,  and  industry.  Agricul- 
ture and  commerce  were  flourishing.  He  favoured 
the  white  colonists,  particularly  the  planters. 
Indeed,  his  attentions  and  partialities  had  been 
carried  to  such  a  length,  that  he  was  loudly  blamed 
for  entertaining  more  affection  for  them  than  for 
those  of  his  own  colour.  Nor  was  this  reproach 
without  foundation ;  for,  a  few  months  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  he  sacrificed  his  own  nephew. 
General  Moysc,  who  had  disregarded  the  orders  he 
liad  given  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists.  That 
act  of  the  Governor,  added  to  the  great  confidence 

he  had  placed  in  the  French  authorities,  was  the 
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principal  cause  of  the  feeble  resistance  the 
encountered  in  Hayti.  Indeed,  his  confidence  in 
these  authorities  was  such,  that  lie  had  dischnrged 
the  greater  part  of  the  regular  troops,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  tillage  of  the  soW.^— If ai/tian 
Paperx,  p.  158, 

Such  conduct  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  alle- 
gation  that  Toussaint  was  actuated  by  a  sdfisb 
ambition,  cunning  in  its  aims,  and  cruel  in  its  UMH 
of  means.  fl 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  his 
mind  by  tlie  record  of  the  books  he  studied,  while 
yet  a  slave.  Rainsford  gives  a  list,  which  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete,  but  which  is  vitliublc,  m 
far  as  it  goes.  It  appears  that  in  his  yean  of 
comparative  leisure,  he  was  completely  engraawd 
by  one  book  at  s  time,  reading  it  at  all  spore 
moments,  meditating  its  contents  whik'  in  the  field, 
and  quoting  it  in  conversation,  for  weeks  together. 
One  of  the  first  authors  whose  works  thus  eatirdj 
possessed  him  was  Rayna]  i  oAerwarda  EpK-tc 
in  a  French  translation  :  then  others,  as  foUowi 
Scriptores  de  Re  Militari. 
Ctesar's  Commentaries.  French  translation,  \ 
De  Crisse. 
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Des  CIaison'*s  History  of  Alexander  and 
Csesar. 

lyOrleans'  History  of  Revolutions  in  England 
and  Spain. 

Marshal  Saxe's  Military  Reveries. 

Guischard's  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Herodotus. 

Le  Beau'^s  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres. 

Lloyd's  Military  and  Political  Memoirs. 

English  Socrates,  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
&C.  &c. 

Great  mystery  hangs  over  the  tale  of  Toussainf  s 
imprisonment  and  death.  It  appears  that  he  was 
confined  in  the  Temple  only  as  long  as  Napoleon 
bad  hopes  of  extorting  from  him  information  about 
the  treasures,  absurdly  reported  to  have  been 
buried  by  him  in  the  mornes**,  under  circumstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
torture  was  employed  by  Bonapartc'^s  aide,  CaflTa- 
relli,  to  procure  the  desired  confession :  but  I  do 


*  I  believe  the  term  "Morne'*  is  pecaliar  to  St.  Domiogo. 
A  monie  is  t  valleyf  whose  bounding  hills  tre  themseWes  btcked 
by  movDtiins. 
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no  settled  purpose  of  writing  about  him ;  but  was 
strongly  urged  to  it  by  my  companions.  On  the 
nKMrning  of  the  15th  of  May,  when  we  were  draw- 
ing near  Payerne  from  Freyburgh,  on  our  way  to 
Lausanne,  I  remembered  and  mentioned  that  we 
were  not  very  far  from  the  fortress  of  Joux,  where 
Toussaint's  bones  lay.  My  party  were  all  eager 
that  I  should  visit  it  There  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  scheme ;  the  chief  of  which  waa 
that  our  passports  were  not  so  signed  as  to  enable 
us  to  enter  France ;  and  the  nearest  place  where 
the  necessary  signature  could  be  obtained  was 
Beme^  which  we  had  left  behind  us  the  preceding 
day.  I  had,  however,  very  fortunately,  a  Secretary 
of  Staters  pasftport,  besides  the  Prussian  ConsuPs ; 
and  this  second  passport,  made  out  for  myself  and 
9Ljim$M»d&<hambre^  had  been  signed  by  the  French 
Minister  in  London.  One  of  my  kind  companions 
offered  to  cross  the  frontier  M'ith  me,  as  my  femme' 
de*chambre^  and  to  help  me  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  prison  of  Toussaint;  an  offer  I  was  very 
thankful  to  accept.  At  Payerne,  we  separated 
ourselves  and  a  very  small  portion  of  luggage 
from  our  party,  whom  we  promised  to  overtake  at 
Lausanne  in  two  or  three  days.     We  engaged  fiir 
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the  trip  a  double  char-d-banc,  with  lyro  stout  \tt6 
horses,   and  a  brace  kommc   of  a  driver,  as  t 
courteous  landlady  at  Payeme  assured  us.    PbM 
through  Yverdun,  we  readied   Orbe  by  lite  ! 
the  afternoon,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  d 
Guiliaume  Tell,  full  of  expectatioa  for  the  mono 
Un  the  IGth,  we  had  breakfasted,  aod  were  t 
ginning  the  ascent  of  the  Jura  before  seven  o'cl 
The  weather  was  fine;  and  we  enjoyed  a  suoceni 
of  interesting  objects,  till  we  reached  that  whi 
was  the  motive  of  our  excursion.     First,  we  hi 
that  view  of  the  Alps  which,  if  it  were  possibW 
would  be  equally  useless  to  describe  to  flnj  * 
have  and  any  who  have  noi  stood  on  the  casta 
slope  of  the  Jura,  on  a  clear  day.    Then  wc  ■» 
among  the  singular  defiles  of  this  tnountain-n 
till  we  reached  the  valley  which  is  commanded  I 
Jougne.     Here  wi;  alighted,  climbicig  the  slope  la 
the  gate  of  the  town,  while  the  carriage  was  slo«!i 
dragged  up  the  steep  winding  road.     Our  apj 
ance  obviously  perplexed    the   two    cusloin-hMI 
officers,  who  questioned  ua,  and  peeped  into  ■ 
one   bag  and  our  one  book    (the    Handbook  1 
Switzerland)  with  an   amusing  air   of  sutpicM 
My  companion  told  that  the  aim  of  our  jourt 
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was  the  fortress  of  Joux ;  and  that  we  expected  to 
pass  the  frontier  agiun  in  the  afternoon,  on  our 
return  to  Orbe.  Whether  they  believed  us,  or, 
bdieving,  thought  us  very  foolish,  is  best  known 
to  themselves;  but  I  suspect  the  latter,  by  their 
compliments  on  our  cleverness,  on  our  return. — 
At  Jougne  we  supplied  ourselves  with  provisions, 
and  then  proceeded  through  valleys,  each  narrower 
than  the  last,  more  dismal  with  pines,  and  more 
chequered  with  snow.  The  air  of  desolation,  here 
and  there  rendered  more  striking  by  the  dreary 
settlements  of  the  charcoal-burners,  would  have 
been  impressive  enough,  if  our  minds  had  not  been 
full  of  the  great  negro,  and  therefore  disposed 
to  view  everything  with  his  eyes. 

The  scene  was  exactly  what  I  have  described  in 
my  story,  except  that  a  good  road,  made  since 
Toussaint^s  time,  now  passes  round  and  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rock  from  that  by  which  he 
mounted,  llie  old  road,  narrow  and  steep,  re- 
mains ;  and  we  descended  by  it. 

We  reached  the  court-yard  without  difficulty, 
passing  the  two  drawbridges  and  portcullis  de- 
scribed. The  Commandant  was  absent ;  and  his 
Lieutenant  declared   against  our  seeing  anything 
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more  than  the  great  wliecl,  and  a  small  xc&m  m 
llie  balllemenls.      But   for   great  ] 
should  have  seen  nothing  more ;  but  « 
at  last,  all  we  wanted.     We  passed  through  t 
vault  and  passages  I  have  described,  and  ihorou^ 
examined  the  cell.     No  words  can   convey  a  Ml 
of  its  dreariness.     I  have  exaggerated  nothiagl 
the  dim  light,  the  rotten  fluor,  shining  like  a  p 
the  drip  of  water,  the  falling  flakes  of  ice,  were! 
there.      The  stove   was  removed  ;    but   we  i 
shown  -wherp  it  stood. 

There  wert  only  three  persons  who  pret«a3j 
to  possess  any  information  concerning  the  n 
prisoner.  The  soldier  w  ho  was  our  principal  g 
appeared  never  to  have  Ijeard  of  him.  A  veryi 
man  in  the  village,  to  whom  we  were  referred,  c 
tdl  us  nothing  but  one  fact,  which  I  km 
— that  Toussaint  was  deprived  of  his  servant,  n 
time  before  his  death.  A  woman  in  the  sudift 
department  of  the  fortress  pretended  to  know  ill 
about  him ;  but  she  hod  never  seen  him,  aiid  hail 
no  further  title  to  authority  than  that  her  fim 
liusbttnd  had  died  in  the  St.  Domingo  iavuU 
S!ie  did  us  the  good  servii.-e  of  pointing  out  I 
grave,  however.     The  brickwork  which  surrDiH 
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the  coffin  now  forma  part  of  a  new  wall ;  but  it  was 
till  lately  within  the  church. 

This  woman'*s  story  was  that  which  was  probably 
given  out  on  the  spot,  to  be  told  to  inquirers ;  so 
inconsistent  is  it  in  itself,  and  with  known  facts. 
Her  account  was,  that  I'oussaint  was  carried  off 
from  St.  Domingo  by  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
banqueted  by  Leclerc — (the  last  of  a  line  of  two 
hundred,)  weighing  anchor  without  his  perceiving 
it,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  The  absurdity  of  this 
beginning  shows  how  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  rest  of  her  story.  She  declared  that  the 
Commandant  Rubaut  had  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment to  treat  the  prisoner  well ;  that  his  servant 
remained  with  him  to  the  last ;  that  he  was  well 
supplied  with  books,  allowed  the  range  of  the 
fortress,  and  accustomed  to  pass  his  days  in  the 
house  of  the  Commandant,  playing  cards  in  the 
evenings :  that  on  the  last  night  of  his  life,  he 
excused  himself  from  the  card-table,  on  the  plea  of 
l)eing  unwell ;  that  he  refused  to  have  his  servant 
with  him,  though  urged  not  to  pass  the  night 
alone;  that  he  was  left  with  fire,  fauteuil,  flam- 
beaux,  and  a  book,  and  found  dead  in  his  chair 
in   the   morning;    and   that   the  physicians  who 
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1  to  have  beo^ 


examined  the  body  declared  his  death 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  bkHxt-Tessel  id  the 
heart.  This  last  particular  is  kDown  to  be  &i 
incorrect  as  the  first.  As  for  the  rest,  ihis  infomuut 
differs  from  ull  others  in  saying  that  Mars  Pliu*ir 
remuQed  with  his  master  to  the  lost  day  of  bis  life; 
and  we  may  ask  why  Toussoint's  nights  were  lo  be 
passed  in  his  horrible  cell,  if  his  days  were  u 
favoured  ;  and  how  it  was  that  no  research  Aiailcd 
to  discover  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  all  Europe  aod 
the  West  Indies  the  retreat  of  L'Ouverttire,  if 
negro,  was  daily  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  gai 
of  the  fortress,  and  to  those  of  all  tbc 
bitanu  of  the  nllage,  and  of  all  the  travdlm 
on  that  road  who  chose  to  raise  their  eyvs  to  the 
walls. 

Our   third    informant    was  a  boy,  abrewd 
communicative,  who  could  tell  us  the  trsdlti 
the  place;  and,  uf  course,  young  as  he  was, 
more.     It  was  he  who  showed  us  where  tbi 
tional  stove  was  placed,  when  winter  came  od, 
pointed  (o  a  spot  beside  the  fire-place,  wheiv 
the  straw  was  »ptead  on  which  Toussaint  lay.     H( 
dcL'Iared  that  Toussaint  lived  and  died  in  KJitudci 
and   that  he  was  found  dead  and  cold,  lying-. 


rJ 

rvstothe 
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that   straw, — his    wood-fire,   however,   not  being 
wholly  extinguished. 

The  dreary  impressions  of  the  place  saddened 
our  minds  for  long  after  we  had  left  it ;  and,  glad 
MM  we  were,  on  rejoining  our  party  at  Lausanne,  to 
report  the  complete  success  of  our  enterprise,  we 
cannot  recur  to  it,  to  this  day,  without  painful 
feelings. 

How  the  lot  of  Toussaint  was  regarded  by  the 
generous  spirits  of  the  time  is  shown  in  a  sonnet  of 
Wc^sworth^s,  written  during  the  disappearance  of 
L^Ouverture.  Every  one  knows  this  sonnet ;  but 
it  may  be  read  by  others,  as  by  me,  with  a  fresh 
emotion  of  delight,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  forq^ing  history. 

*'  TiMunmt,  the  mott  unhappy  Man  of  Men  ! 
Whether  the  whutling  Rostic  tend  his  ploof^ 
Within  thj  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
PQlow'd  in  tome  deep  daogeon*a  earlesi  den :  — 
O  Btserable  Chieftain  !  where  and  when 
Wilt  thoa  find  patience  ?    Yet  die  not :  do  thon 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow  : 
Tiiongfa  fidlen  thysdf^  nerer  to  rise  again, 
Lite*  and  take  eomfort.    Thon  hast  left  behind 
FofPcn  that  will  work  for  thee  :  air,  earth,  and 
IWre's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
TlnK  win  forget  thee :  thon  hast  great  allies : 
Thy  friends  are  exaltations,  agonies. 
And  lofc,  and  Man's  onconqnerable  mind." 


AVPtKDlX. 


The   family   of    Toussnint  were    first    seat  : 
Eayontie,  und  a^ervarrls  to  Agen,  wberr  « 
llie  sons  died  of  s  dMrline.     The  two  rider  t 
endearouring  to  escape  from  tiie  siirveiiltDce  u 
whk'h  they  lived,  were  embarked   for  1 
and  imprisoocd  in   the   Hiadel,   where   they  i 
seen  in  180S,     On  Ihf     storation  of  the  I 
iKit  only  were  tbey  released,  but  a  pension  • 
tied  on  the  family.     iMadaoic  L'Ouverture  i 
believe,  in  the  south  of  Fmdce,   to   1816.  in  ll 
arms  of  Placide  and  l&aac. 


For  some  years,  I  have  read  whatever  cme 
within  my  reach  no  the  nibject  of  inj  fraat 
work :  so  that  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  ungo  aj 
authority  for  every  view  and  every  sutemeiit  k 
contains.  The  authorises  which  I  have  prno- 
pally  consulted  while  actuallj  wiitiDg,  I  wiQ  ho*' 
ever  give.  They  are — Rainsf<wd*s  **  Historicd  Ac- 
count of  the  Black  Empire  of  Hayti ;  **  the  abote- 
mentioned  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review;  Biya 
Edwards^G  St.  Domingo :  the  article  « Tout- 
saint  L'Ouverture,"  in  the  Biograplite  Uturcririk; 
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and   the  <<  Haytian  Papers,^'    edited    by   Prince 
Sanders. 

Of  these,  Bryan  Edwards,  who  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  history,  barely  names  my  hero ;  and 
the  reports  he  gives  of  the  Revolution  of  St. 
Domingo  are  useful  chiefly  as  representing  the 
prejudices,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  planters. 
The  article  in  the  Quarterly  is  valuable  as  being 
an  able  and  liberal  digest  of  various  narratives : 
aome  derived  from  Hayti  itself.  Rainaford^s  book 
is  nearly  unreadable  from  the  absurdity  of  its 
style;  but  it  is  truly  respectable  in  my  eyes,  not- 
withstanding, from  its  high  appreciation  of  L'Ouver- 
ture's  character.  It  contains  more  information 
concerning  Toussaint  than  can  be  found,  I  believe, 
anywhere  else,  except  in  the  Biographic;  and  il 
has  the  advantage  of  detailing  what  fell  under  the 
writer's  own  observation.  The  Biographic  fur- 
nishes many  valuable  facts ;  but  appears,  from  the 
inconsistency  of  various  parts,  and  the  confused  im- 
pression which  it  conveys  as  a  whole,  to  be  a  compi- 
lation, in  which  the  workman  has  been  more  careful 
to  give  dates  and  other  facts  correctly,  than  to 
understand  the  personage  whose  portrait  he  pro- 
fesses to  give.    The  ^'Haytian  Papers"  are  the 
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valuable   of  i 


uihuritiesf  u  V^^^^^l 
had  a  real  existence,  eKC||fl 


go- 

Of  my  personages,  all  had  a  real  existe<xc,e 
M.  Revel,  Eiiphrosyne,  and  their  servants; 
of  ihc  planters  mentioned  in  the  seouod  cbaptn; 
the  children  of  Bellair;  the  Abbess  aiid  hetef 
lilishment;  and  some  of  the  visitors  at  loom 
Iev6e;   with  a  few  other  mi  bun!  inaic  cbai 

Of  the  real  personages,    several  were  prolM 
very  unlike  what  I  have  reprcseoled  them.  I  k 
the  names  of  some,  without  knowing  their  c 
tent;  ns  in  the  instances  of  Placide  and  I<aic; 
MM.  Pascal   and  Moliore,  Mars  Plai§ir,  MadiS^ 
Og^,  the  Marquis  d'Henmona,  Laxabon.  VinrfH 
and  Paul.  ^H 

Of  others,  I  knew  the  character  and  hifttoiT, 
without  being  able  to  find  the  names ;  as  in  tbt 
instances  of  Madame  Dcssalines  nnd  Madame  W- 
lair.  Of  oliiers,  such  as  the  wife,  daiigblcrt,  wl 
third  son  of  Toussairit,  M.  Pa)>aiicr,  and  dir 
tutors  Azua  and  Loisir,  I  knew  only  that  chn 
existed,  without  being  able  to  learn  their  aaian 
or  characters.  The  portraits  which  have  ww 
pretension  to  historical  truth,  are  those  ofToosMint 
himself,    Jean    Fran^ais,   Cbristophe,     Dcs 


Onsaltt^ 
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and  the  other  negro  Grenends,  old  Dessalines, 
Bellair,  Raymond,  the  French  Commissaries  and 
envoys.  Bayou,  and  Moyse. 


Having  mentioned  in  my  tale  the  fine  letters  of 
Christophe,  relating  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
on  their  arrival,  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  the  cor- 
respondence, as  preserved  in  the  ''  Haytian  Papers." 


LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

ARMY  OF  ST.    DOMINGO. 

Head  Quarters  on  board  the  Oc^an, 
I3th  Plaviose,  10th  year  of  the  Republic 

Ths  General'in-chirf  of  the  Army  of  St.  Doming, 

Captain' General  of  the   Colony^  to   the  General 

af   Brigade^    Christophe^  Commandant    at    Cap 

Frangaii. 

I  LBARN  with  indignation.  Citizen  Oenend,  that  you 

refuse  to  receive  the  French  squadron,  and  the  French 

army  that  I  command,  under  the  pretext  that  you 

have  received  no  orders  firom  the  Govemor-Greneral. ' 

France  has  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  and  its 

government  sends  to  St.  Domingo  forces  capable  of 

subduing  the  rebels ;  at  least,  if  any  are  to  be  found 

in  St.  Domingo.     As  to  you,  General,  I  confess  it  will 

grieve  me  to  account  you  among  them. 

N  2 
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I  give  you  notice,  that ; 
of  tliia  day  Burreodered  1 

with  all  the  batteriea  oa  t 

M 

break,  fifteen  thousand  trc 

■ 

' 

Four  thousand  mon  ar 

1! 

Port  Liberie;  eight  thousa: 

Herewith  you  will  ree. 

expresses  the  intentions  i 

■  but  recollect,  whaterer  in< 

in  the  colony  may  have  i 

Isal 

'••                    H 

|ir 

Hmri  Ckrittopha,  Gmm 

' 

of  the  Arrotidiaetnen 

1 

chief,  LecUrc. 

YoDR  aide-de-camp,  G 

your  letter  of  this  day. 

•  Tbii  is  ■  rero«k«bU  inil. 

■bieli   Lederc  appeBra   to  far 

pretend,  to  h>™  27.000  men  i 

the   historic,  of  the  tiroo,   m 

la  15,000  u   tbe    smoaal   of 

bim  :  .nd  he  wu  not  luntorce 
ihit  leltir. 
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You  are  not  jay  chief;  I  know  yon  not,  and  can  there- 
fore maka  no  acoonnt  of  yon  till  yon  are  reeofomi 
hy  Oovemor  ToussttioC 

For  the  loss  of  your  esteem,  Oener&I,  I  sasnr«  yon  t^ 
I  desire  not  to  cam  it  at  tlie  price  that  you  set  npon  it. 
■ince  to  pnrchaeo  it  I  must  be  guilty  of  a  bremeh  of  daty- 
I  haTB  the  honour  to  salute  yon, 

{Sifftietl)         H.  OoBtnoiWL. 


Held  Qovlera  >t  Cip 
29t1i  Germinal,  Mat  10  ef  the  Prencli  SqiatiUc. 

The  Gmeral'in-ehi^  to  General  ChrUtopht. 
You  may  give  credit.  Citizen  GcDeral,  bi  all  lia-l 
Citizen  Vilton  has  written  to  yon  on  behalf  of  C»- 
neral  Hardy ;  I  will  keep  the  promises  wliich  hare 
been  made  you  ;  but,  if  !t  is  your  intention  to  aubniil 
to  the  Republic,  think  on  the  essential  servioo  you  cooU 
render  her  by  rumiahing  the  means  to  secure  the  pa^ 
son  of  General  Toussaint. 

{Siffnmi} 


Hcad-qnirtcra,  Rohillard. 

ad  FlorM,  Yau  10. 

The  Gmeral  i>f  BriptuUy  Hmri  CAritlopJU,  to  Gtwn/ 

Leeitrv. 

I  HAVE  receired  yoiUB  of  the  3&th  of  laM  niMlfc- 

With  enmest  desire   to  giro  credit  to   what  OUmm 
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▼ilioii  has  written  me,  I  wait,  only  for  a  proof  which 
■mat  convince  me  of  the  intention  to  procure  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  population  of  this  colony.  The  laws 
ivriiioh  oonsecrate  the  principles^  and  which  the  mother- 
oouitry,  without  doul^t,  has  enacted,  will  carry  to  my 
boart  this  convictioi^ ;  and  I  protest,  that  on  obtaining 
tfiis  desired  proo^  by  bang  made  acquainted  with  these 
Iftwa,  I  shall  submit  immediately. 

You  propose  to  me,  Citizen  General,  to  furnish  you 
with  the  means  of  securing  the  person  of  General 
Tonssainfe  L'*Onverture.  It  would  be  perfidy  and 
treason  in  me  to  do  so ;  and  a  proposition  so  degrad- 
ing to  me,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mark  of  your 
invincible  repugnance  to  believe  me  susceptible  of  the 
smallest  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  honour.  lie  is  my 
commander  and  my  friend.  Is  friendship,  Citizen 
Cbneral,  compatible  with  such  monstrous  baseness  ? 

The  laws  which  I  have  just  mentioned  have  been. 
promised  us  by  the  mother-country,  by  the  pro- 
chunation  that  her  Consuls  have  addressed  to  us 
when  they  communicated  the  constitution  of  the  8th 
Year.  Fulfil,  Citizen  General,  fulfil  this  maternal 
promise,  by  unfolding  to  our  view  the  code  which 
contains  it,  and  you  will  soon  behold  all  her  children 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  that  beneficent  mother, 
and  amongst  them  General  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
who,  thus  undeceived,  like  the  rest,  will  hasten  to 
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correct  his  error.     It  U  only  when  this  error  ihtB  I 
been  so  dtapelled.  that,  if  he  pcrsiot  to  spite  of  m6t 
he  tao  fairly  be  regarded  as  criminal,  Mtd  bo  the 
object  of    the  unathoma  you   have    launched  tg) 
him,  and  the  measure   you  propose  to  mo  t»«CM 
Conaider,  Citizen  Oeneral,  the  lizippy  effecto  tJut 
result  &om  the  mere  publication  of  theae  Wm* 
penple  crashed,  of  old,  beneath  the  weight  of 
and  lacerated  by  the  scourges  of  a  barbarous  slaray, 
whom  the  apprehension  of  similar  eoormitieB,  m,  dot 
less,  excusable :  a  people,  in  short,  who  have  iMted 
sweets  of  liberty  anil  equality,   and  covet  no 
beyond  the  assurance  of  never  more  having  to  irtai 
fetters  they  have  broken.     The  exposure  of  thent  I 
before  their  eyes  will  stop  the  eHusion  of  Frendi  U 
by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  ;  will  restore  to  the  re|>^ 
children  who  may  yet  do  her  service ;  and,  after 
horrors  of  civil  war,  bring  back  trani^uillity.  peace,  i 
prosperity  to  the  bosom  of  this  unliappy  colony.    ' 
object  is,  without  question,  worthy  of  the  grealai'S 
the  mother-country ;  its  attjunment,  Citiaen  Gw 
would  cover  you  with  glory,  with  tlie  blcMtngs 
people  who  will  take  pleasure  in  forgetting  tin 
that  they  have  suffered  by  the  delay  of  this  proni 
ttou.     Reflect,  that  to  refuse  theni  a  participaticMI 
these  laws,  so  necessary  for  the  wilvation  of  these 
tries,  would  be  to  perpetu.\ti>  those  evtU,  and  tnu 
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to  abBolule  de^tructiott.     In  the  name  of  my  country, 
in  the  name  of  tho  mother-country,  1  call  for  these  aa- 
hitory  laws.    Produce  them,  and  St.  Domingo  is  saved. 
I  have  the  honour  to  solute  you. 


Ctnd-Qui 


n  al  Ca|>  Prin(Wi,   4tli  F1or« 
0  of  the  Frendi  Aepnbllc. 


Tie  Gfneral-m-ekitf  to  General  CArutophe. 
I  HAVE  just  received  yuurli^tter,  Geueml.  The  un- 
Buiness  you  tt-atify  to  iiio  is  of  a  nature  eaay  to  hv 
removed.  You  dcntand  of  me  the  code  whiofa  gives 
•nmnce  of  liberty  to  the  negroes.  That  code  is  not 
completed  :  I  am  at  tlm  moment  engaged  u|>on  it.  The 
wisdom  of  the  First  Consul  did  not  allow  him  lo  moke 
B  code  for  the  govemmL'nt  of  a  country  with  which  he 
WBS  unacquainted,  and  of  wliich  the  accuuntu  ho  has 
received  are  contradictory.  Btit  I  declare  to  you  in 
the  presence  of  the  colony — I  protest  before  theBupreme 
Being,  whow  osiiistancc  is  never  invoked  in  vaJn — that 
the  lioMW  of  this  code  are  liberty  and  equality ;  lliat 
the  negroes  shall  be  free  ;  and  that  the  systvin  yf  culti- 
vation shall  \»  founded  upon  the  basis  of  thnt  of  General 
Tonssaint,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  even  ameliorated  in 
their  favour.      If  tliis  declaration  is  insufficient,  it  will 
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Iiave  no  wiih  f^t 


be  to  me  a  conTincing  proof  that  yon  have 
submit  to  the  Republio.     If  it  be  saffident, 
yourself  to-morrow  at  the  village  of  Hant-dti-C^ip.     I 
shall  be  there  ;   and  I  declare  to  yon,   that   iC  after  ao 
hour's  ezplanatjon,  we  do  not  come  to  an  underatandi 
you  shall  beat  liberty  to  return  to  your  troops,  upon: 
word  of  honour  of  the  General- in-chief. 

What  I  have  said  to  you  on  thi>  subject  ot  GcB 
Toussaint,  arose  from  my  not  suppoaing  him  la 
actuated  by  such  loyal  views  aa  yonrs«lf.  1  tbaU  b 
pleasure  in  finding  myself  deceived.  The  answer  ] 
have  made  on  ibis  head  gave  me  great  ntii 
and  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  always 
your  loyalty. 

If  you  come,  and  we  understand  one  another, 
war  will  have  lasted  so  much  the  shorter  time  in 
colony.     If  not,  calculate  my  means,  and  your  chi 
of  successful  resistance. 
I  salute  you. 


Let  mc  know  the  result  of  your  a 
1  intend  to  absent  myself  from  Cap  fw  • 


LIBERTY  AND  EQUAUTY. 


TAe  Ci>t*ral  of  Jirigaiie,  Henri  Chriilopht,  to  General 
Leclere. 

I  TBis  moment  received  your  letter  of  j^eBterdny : 
ita  coDt«nt8  revive  in  my  mind  tbe  hope  of  seeing  tran- 
quillity, peaoe,  and  proiperity,  retiun  to  tbis  tuo  long 
Agitated  colony,  under  tho  auspic«B  of  liberty  and 
equality.  I  accept  your  offer  of  an  interview.  To- 
morrow, at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  shall 
present  myself  at  Uaut-dn-Cap,  to  confer  with  you. 
Tho  word  of  a  French  <icneral  is,  in  my  estimation, 
too  sacred  and  inviolable  to  he  denied  belief' 

1  am  flattered  with  tho  opinion  you  entertain  of  my 
loyalty ;  but  regret  that  you  atilt  persist  in  thinking 
General  Tuussaint  unins[>ircd  by  that  estimable  feeling. 

re  mc  leave  to  say  that  you  are  deceived  with  regard 
to  him.  I  have  no  apprehcRiiion  of  finding  myself 
deceived  when  1  assure  ynu,  that  the  confirmation  of 
civiliaed  liberty  and  equality  will  make  him  throw 
himself  intu  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

ft  is  hopeless  to  enter  upon  any  calculation  of  our 
respective  meana ;  tho  resolution  to  be  a  man  and  a 

13  man  is  the  sum  of  my  arithmetic ;  and  the  certainty 
of  seeing  this  title  insured  to  my  fdlow-citizcns  will 
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toon  resolve  our  divided  foreea  into  o 

body,  into  one  and  the  same   Cunily.  nsittd  }ifm 

sinccrest  fratemitj. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c 

(Si^nt^  H.  CBsn 


UcmI  Quarter*  at  Cap  PrupaM 
8tb  Flm^l,  Tear  10. 

The  Gmeral-'m-efiiff  to  t&e  Gmutral  of  Br^ait,  C 
topht,  CommandoTU  of  Ike  Conhn  ofA»  Xor 

I  4PPK0TE,  Citizen  General,  of  the  motives  1 
prevent  your  presence  at  Cap  to-day.      I  am  tlica 
gratified  by  your  effecting  this  operatian  ta  j 
because  the  execution  of  your  orders  experieaoed  ■ 
difficulties  at  Linibe. 

The  Commandant,  Lafleur,  who  occupies  t 
Cut  of  Liube,  would  not  consent  to  aurrendrr  hia  { 
without  having  seen  you.  It  appears  that  tlic  ■ 
thing  has  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  landing-)! 
of  Limh^.  General  SaUne  had  sent  troops  to  ocmpy 
these  posts;  on  the  refusal  to  eoirender  them,  tie 
troops  retired.  Some  nionnlcd  dragoons  of  tlie  country. 
and  some  of  the  rustic  militiii,  came  to  bis  camp,  (o 
buy  provisions ;  General  Sultne  caused  theni  to  Iw  di 
armed  and  sent  back.  I  hare  given  ordcn  for  tl 
.-irms  to  he  restored. 

As  soon  as  you  ha»e  com])leted  the 


the  side  of  Orande  Rtrierc,  proceed  to  the  crossway  of 
Limb^,  where  you  wilt  find  Genera)  Salme,  who  com- 
lanndB  the  orroDdisgement  de  PlnisftncP,  and  all  the 
country  that  lies  heyond  the  Riviere  Salee.  Take 
meuurea  in  (.-onsutting  with  him,  so  that  he  may  forth- 
with occupy  tlie  military  posta  at  prest-nt  in  charge  of 
your  troops,  and  give  orders  that  the  rustic  militia 
retire  immediately  to  their  habitations.  Put  in  requisi- 
tion every  possible  means  of  conveyance,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  provisioning  of  the  troope  cantoned  in  the 
mountains. 

I  salute  you. 

(•Sij^noJ)  Leclerc. 

As  soon  as  you  have  concluded  the  busiDcia  at  Limbe, 
yon  will  come  and  join  me. 

(Signed)  Leclkrc. 


LIBERTY  AND  EQUALITY. 

Hc*d  Quaiten  of  Cap  Pran^aU,  30tb  nennlnal. 
Vor  lU  of  the  French  Rrpubllc. 

TAo  Offfral  of    Dirmon,    ilanly,    Commimding  lA# 

DiMfion  nf  ihr  NorlA  at  St.  Dotitinffo,  lo  General 

Ckrutophe,  Cotnmatui'mi/  the  Cordon  of  lAt  North. 

Captain  Vilton,  in  command  at  the   Petit  Anse, 

has  communicated  tu  me.  Citizen  General,  the  letter 
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vhich  you  have  written  to  liim,  and  I   impartnl  it  I 
imnmdialaly  to  tlie  (teoeral-in-chicf,  Leolov. 

By  the  dutaits  into  which  you  have  entered  witk  ] 
CitieeD  ViUon,  it  is  easiy  to  discover,  General,  tlut  yoi 
have  been  the  victim  of  the  treacherons  iamnnatiooa  ol 
an  intnity  of  beiogs,  who,  during  the  conne  at  ths'^ 
revolution  in  France,  have  set  all  paitica  on  fire  to^ 
ther;  have  everywhere  excited  trouble  and  disccrd; 
and  who,  after  having  brought  upon  themselrot  that 
ovm  expulnoD,  have  taken  refuge  in  this  colony,  whtn 
they  have  distorted  every  fact  and  circu m stance— <^ 
seminated  the  moat  atrocious  falsehoods  and  calunuiiM 
— and  aought,  in  besh  troubles,  an  existence  that  they 
oould  no  longer  find  in  Europe. 

TliBBe  crafty  men  have  inspired  yoo  with  diMrHt 
of  the  French  government  and  its  delegates.  Tha  oa»- 
duet  of  the  Government,  and  it«  good  CaiUi,  va  w«n 
known  to  the  whole  world.  Our  own  bdutviMtr, 
unce  our  arrival  in  St.  Domingo— our  pruewdiop 
towards  the  peaceable  inhabitants  and  in  the  iaMMHM 
of  Generals  Clerveaux,  Paul  L'Ourtrtnrc,  Maimptt, 
La  Plume,  and  their  companions  iu  anna — may  give 
yon  a  juat  measure  of  »i\  that  malevolenci.'  anil  intngrw 
have  invented  to  alander  the  purity  of  our  inlvDtioDB- 

Twelve  years,  General,  have  we  been  figlitiag  lot 
liberty ;  can  you  believe  that,  after  auch  great  n 
we  would  so  degrade  ourselves  in  our  own  eyrs,  a 
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incur  n  blcmisli  which  would  eSace  our  gloiy  and 
destroy  our  work  ?  Return,  Ooiieml,  to  more  reason- 
able sentiments,  and  assure  jrourself  that  your  priudplea 
arc  ours  also. 

Tlie  n^putation  you  eujoy  in  this  country  led  na  not 
to  preaanie  that  the  French,  your  hrothers,  would 
■noountcnr  any  resistance  in  you  tu  tlie  will  of  the 
gonnmcuL 

Neverthelew,  General,  all  hojie  of  obtaining  from 
this  •une  goverament  oblivion  of  the  past  is  not  entirely 
lost  to  yon.  I  address  you  with  the  frankneas  of  » 
■otdier,  unncqaaintcd  with  shifts  and  evasions.— Correct 
your  errors  ;  your  return  to  truo  principles  may  acce- 
lerate the  reparation  of  evils  which  have  afflicted  this 
beautiful  Bpnt.  It  !s  unworthy  of  you  to  serve  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  usurper,  to  n  rebel.  The  mother 
country  tlimvrs  wide  Iter  arms  to  alt  her  children  led 
aatray,  and  invitee  tliem  to  take  refuge  in  her  bosom, 
you  have  a  wrions  intcntioa  of  recognising  the 
.  nf  thi'  republic,  and  of  submitting  to  the  orders  of 
her  govcrmncnt,  you  will  not  hesitate.  General,  to  come 
join  us  with  your  troops.  Uittierta  we  have 
fought  you  as  enemira ;  to-morrow,  if  yon  mil,  we  will 
embrace  you  as  brothera. 

Write  mo  your  propowU,  or  inform  me  at  what 
hour  yon  will  he  at  Vaudrcuil,  to  make  them  verbally. 
Yon  will  6nd  me  there.     If  we  do  not  come  to  an 
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underetiuKURg,  I  give  you  my  wonl  of  honimr,  after  d 
conference,  you  slinll  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  3 
bead-quarteis. 

I  Itave  tile  honour  to  wlute  you. 

{S^nfi)  Habdy. 


Head-qiurtm,  RobilUrd.  Gnaii  B 
Snd  Floral,  Year  \a. 

TJu  Ganerai  of  Brigade,  Heiiri  Chri^ph4,  t"  J 
General  oj  Diririon,  Hardy. 
YoDR  letter  of  tlie  30tb  Germinal  hu  readied  % 
You   are  wrong   in    believing  me  the    rictim  of  I 
machinotions  of  perfidious  intnguers.     Nature,  with 
having  endued  me  with  all  tlie  subtluty  of  a  penotntinr 
and  clear-eiglited  genius,  haa  furnished  me  with  mhw 
enough  to  guard  mefroni  the  insiouationtt  gf  wicked  mm. 
Wit!)  an  ardent  love  of  peace  aud  iranqnillity,  1  have 
always  kept  at  a  distance  from  me  violent  and  turh 
men,whoBc  empoisoned  breatli  engenders  coofiuiiin  ■ 
diaoord  ;  but  I  have  not  been  exempt  fram  the  atupidl 
tliat  so  many  publications  have  rous^  in  my  laiad,  and 
which  so  many  others  have  confirmed.     StmiF  nrigi- 
natcd  in  foreign  countrius,  others  in  the  heart  of  Praate. 
All  announced,  with  a  menacing  tonr,  the  inufurtntM 
which  now  afflict  ue.     How  happens  it  thtil  tlu-  dHircs 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  prctlictions  of  the  cvil-a 
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a|ipe»r  bo  tnucli  in  unUon  with  the  resolatioiu  of  the 
mother  country  ? 

When  we  were  tlins  threateDed  with  the  rettim  of 
slaTery,  after  having  broken  its  fetters,  was  anything 
more  natuml  than  the  dread  of  its  retnm ;  than  the 
nupioion,  the  restle^^ess,  even  the  mistrust,  of  ■ 
people  90  often  deceived — so  constantly  the  mark  for 
the  declared  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  its  liberty,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  equality  admitted  in  their  fitvour  ? 
Could  we  be  otherwise,  when  everything  concurred  to 
jtutify  OUT  fears  i 

General,  we  too  hare  twelve  year«  combated  tot 
liberty  ;  for  the  same  rights  which,  like  yoursolves,  we 
bought  at  the  price  of  our  blood :  and  I  have  ever 
KTolted  at  the  belief  that  the  French,  after  having 
made  such  sacrifices  to  obtain  them,  would  one  day 
come  to  tear  them  from  a  people  who  glory  in  being  a 
part  of  the  great  nation,  and  iu  enjoying  in  common 
with  her  the  advantage  derived  frum  the  revolution. 
That  revolution,  and  the  benefits  it  has  diffused,  are 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  republic ;  and  when  yon 
aMure  me  that  she  will  not  destroy  her  work,  why 
refuse  to  this  branch  iif  her  family  what  must  Infallibly 

I  consolidate  and  immortalise  for  her  the  sublime  edifice  ? 
The  code  of  laws  promised  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eoloniea  by  the  proclamation  »f  the  CooBula,  which 
aocompanied  their  communication  uf  the  cons^tution  of 
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the  Year  8,  can  alone  convey  to  my  mind  tits  p 

the  coneolidatioa  of  our  righta.  Tliis,  Citizen-( 
u  the  only  weajton  capable  of  sabduing  the  i 
uons  of  a  justly- suspicious  people  '.  This,  x  vximaoag 
proof,  which  alone  can  rt'^ure  in  my  mild  tbeaamti* 
menta  to  which  you  would  recall  me,  and  asmre  mc 
that  OUT  mutual  principles  arc  tiie  same  I 

The  candour  with  which  you  address  me  is  wotllif, 
iu'  all  respects,  of  a  soldier  like  yourself ;  1  expraa 
mysdf  with  oqual  frankness ;  and  if  Generut  Luckic, 
imtesd  of  proposing  to  me  aa  act  of  traaua  ami 
infamy  which  would  degrade  me  in  my  own  ejw,  had 
spoken  to  me  as  you  have  done, — a  language  ootuislaii 
with  sentiments  of  honour  and  delicacy,  such  as  hr 
might  fairly  have  presumed  in  me, — I  should  have  >i 
least  coosented  to  the  interview  which  you  invite,  nui 
only  at  Vaudreuil,  but  at  Le  Petit  Anse,  or  even  ai 
Cap.  But,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  augur  too  faroun^ly  ii 
your  frankness  and  your  word  of  honour,  not  to  conMiil 
to  that  interview:  not  at  the  place  you  point  oat,  hot 
at  one  wliich  may  be  near  the  centre  of  our  nspeetin 
lines.  I  therefore  propose  the  house  of  MoatftCbor  hi 
this  purpose.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  you,  ^poinl  the 
day  and  hour  when  you  will  meet  mo  there,  and  I 
promise  to  be  prc<«eut.  But,  Gcacnl,  fnnriab  joaaH 
with  the  code  of  laws  which  are  lo  gonwn  tliia  *> 
which  confirm  liberty  and  cijaality  tu  the  pea{i)c  i 
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will  water  and  fartiluo  it  with  ihtar  sweat ;  and  our 
inter»iew  will  be  crowned  with  the  happiMt  succosa, 
ud  I  rejoice  to  owe  to  70U  tlio  infonaktiou  which  can 
kboo  diapet  our  error.  Doubt  not,  General,  that 
Qaneral  Tonssaint  L'Oitvertare  hinuell^  whom  General 
Loclerc  coniidprs  but  as  a  criminal,  will  then  not  heai- 
tale  to  throw  liimsolf.  with  the  whole  nation,  into  tha 
arms  of  thi^  republic  ;  and,  re- united  under  the  auapicei 
of  theae  beneficent  laws,  this  grateful  people  will  oSer 
liim  again,  as  a  proof  of  their  devotion,  the  exoiions 
that  thiiy  hare  once  before  directed  to  render  thia 
portion  of  the  French  empire  productive. 
I  have  the  honour,  &o. 

(Siffiutt)  H.  Cbrutopbk. 


Petit  Adh,  2eth  Germinal,  Year  10. 
filton,  CiimmiindiiHt   of  the  I'tttt  Ante*,   to  Ciliztn 
Hanri  CAruto/iA^  General  o/Brigeule,  at  hit  Head- 
quartert. 

Mt  dear  Cohradk, 
I  OITE  wajr  to  the  lentimenta  that  mj  ancient  friend- 
attip  inapirea  fur  you ;  I  have  heard  with  ihe  deepeat 
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•o  letteri  *abjaiae<l  ondec  the  ognttorc  of  the  Sieor 
e  rabnciled  b^  the  .'^ieuc  Ancjaelil,  wbo  irroU  ihcM 
with  his  own  hind,  al  the  hooM  oT  the  Sienr  BUn  de  ViUmeaic, 
ODe  of  the  great  Planter)  of  the  aarthern  diitrlcl,  grandfaiber  la 
the  Siear  Vilton,  nho  had  Da  hand  in  then  but  the  eignature,  to 
vUch  he  «u  breed  bf  the  Frensh  pxemnxni. 
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r^ret  of  yoat   refusal   to  eubmit    to  ttie 
Frendi  General  whom  the  First  Consul  has 
to  St.  Domingo,  to  complete,  support,  and 
the  order  that  you  had  so  efTectuallv'  estuhlUIied  »i 
Cap,  the  dependency  of  the  North,  wlicre  yoo  acquired 
the   regard   and   affection  of  all  the   colonists.     Von 
repeatedly  told  me,  my  dear  comrade,  that  your  gtcsUal 
pleasure  would  be  to  see  the  French  arriye,  and  mags 
into  their  hands  the  authority  with  nUch  yon  wal 
inveeted ;  by  what  fatality  con  you  bo  suddenly  hdl 
changed   your  good  intentions  ?      By  this   step  yoT 
have  renonnced  porsona!  happiness,  the  eectirity  of  ywir 
fortune,  and  the  splendid  eatablisliment  you  could  ln*« 
secured  to   your  amiable  family ;  ynu  have  plnoged 
them,  as  well  as  yourself,  into  the  most  frightful  miwiy. 
Yonr  intentions  have  always,  to  me,  appeared  so 
sad  your  devotion  to  the  French  nation  left  me  noti 
to  doubt  in  the  conduct  yon  proposed  to  pursue  ;  w1 
in  an  instant,  on  the  appearance  of  a  French  itjuadrm, 
you  ware  no  longer  the  same  man.     All  the  world,  uiH 
your  friends  in  particular,  were  persuaded  that  rnu 
been  ill-advised,  and  perhaps  over-ruled,  by  some  M 
chiefs   wlm    were    about    ynu,      &t   many  hi 
things  have  been  said  of  you  to  M.  Leclcrc,  tlin  Ch 
in-chief,  that   he   is   thoroui^hly  convinced    Out  it 
owing  t"  evil  cotinseh  that  you  took  thu  MMfntiaa' 
resist ;  ttint  be   xo   ready  to  pardon  yaa,  if  ym  mJS 


p«r^« 
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reduce  to  obedience  ihci  troops  that  you  command,  aad 
aiuTondtr  tlie  post  that  you  oocupy.  This  is  a  fine 
opening,  my  dear  comrade,  for  youraclf,  as  well  as  foi 
the  brave  oSicera  and  soldiers  under  your  command  j 
they  will  bo  all  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
French  aroiy ;  and  you  will  secure  for  youisclf  and  your 
fomily  every  liappin«3»  that  yuu  can  di-sire  ;  especially 
if  you  should  desire  to  quit  the  colony,  which  is  the 
se  yuu  can  take  to  save  yourself  from  being 
ezpOBvd  to  the  hatred  of  tlie  rebele  tu  the  orders  of 
France,  who  shall  refuse  to  follow  your  example;  you 
will  be  certain  of  a  liberal  fortune,  and  can  enjoy  it 
peaceably,  under  the  i)rotectton  of  France,  in  the  country 
of  your  choice.  My  dear  comrade,  my  tender  friend- 
«liip  for  you  and  your  family  induces  me  to  write  this, 
I  shall  partake  of  your  happiness  if  1  can  contribute 
to  tffiet  il.  It  lies  with  you  to  giro  me  this  gratifi- 
caUon  by  following  the  advice  of  your  old  friend. 
Reply  to  me,  and  let  roe  know  your  intentions,  that  I 
may  bring  them  to  bear  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to 
yourself. 

Every  one  here,  and  in  all  parta  of  the  colony,  bu 
witneMed  the  frankness  and  good  faitli  of  the  French 
generals,  and  I  have  no  reserve  in  repeating  tu  you  the 
•Muranco,  that  you  may  place  entire  confidence  in  them ; 
they  will  open  to  you  every  facility,  a»ist  you  with 
M      every  means  in  their  power,  and  fumiiJt  you  the  can- 
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TunleBce  of  carrying  along  with  yon  erm 
possess,  and  enjoying  it  peaceably  wherereT  you  cboow 
to  reside,  Trust  me,  then,  roy  dear  comrade ;  qnit  lli« 
wandering  and  vagabond  life,  which  would  dtdlonour 
yon  if  yon  continue  to  follow  it ;  and  re^in  the  tvuem 
of  all  good  citizens,  by  being  yoniselT  again,  and  abU' 
doning  the  cause  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  will  b« 
your  ruin  in  the  end.  Pay  no  regard  to  yourontlawrr ; 
the  Goneral-in-chief,  Latere,  has  sud  that  it  ^onld 
not  have  taken  place  had  be  known  you  sooner,  ud 
that  the  proclamation  should  be  annulled  as  » 
hears  that  you  have  acknowledged  yonr  emr,  i 
abandoned  the  cause  of  rebellion. 

Health  and  Friendsjiip. 
(Signed)  Vai< 


The  General  of  BruraiU,  Nmri  Ckrittopitt^  i 
Cotnmaiidant  VilUin. 
I  LOTK  to  give  credit  to  tho  ezprraeitm  of  yoor  long- 
standing friendship  for  me,  which  ha§  inspinnl  tdu  witk 
the  idea  of  addreseing  to  me  your  letter  nf  tli«  38di  rf 
this  month.  The  sentimenta  of  (riendship  1  km 
avowed  to  you  remain  uualtentble  ;  yon  k 
well  to  doubt  it. 
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Sliould  1  even  have  rcfaaed  to  sabmit  to  the  order*  of 
the  Freoch  general,  sent  to  this  island  by  the  Fint 
Coasul  of  tlie  Republic,  if  everytliiDg  hud  not  conspired 
Dce  mo  that  the  meditated  consolidation  of  the 
good  oMer  which  reigned  in  this  colony,  waa  nothing 
leas  than  the  destruction  of  our  liberty,  and  the  righte 
reaolting  from  equality  2  It  is  true,  u  you  say,  I  have 
declared  my  greatest  desire  was  to  soo  the  French 
arrive,  and  to  deposit  in  their  hands  the  share  of  autho- 
rity with  which  I  was  invested,  and  enjoy,  as  a  simple 
citiien,  tlio  benefits  of  liberty  and  equality  in  tlie 
bosom  of  my  family,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
provided  that  they  too  partook  with  myself  of  these 
sacred  rights.  A  Frenchman,  loving  and  respecting 
France,  I  joyfully  entertained  this  hope:  a  hope  that 
my  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  mother-country 
fostered  and  confirmed  Trom  day  to  day,  I  have  never 
changed  my  inclinations  in  this  respect ;  but  by  what 
fatality  is  it  that  this  hope  has  been  deceived — that  all 
has  concurred  to  prove  that  the  principles  previously 
adopted  in  our  favour  have  been  changed  ?  SL  Do- 
mingo, wholly  French,  enjoyed,  as  you  know,  the 
profoondcst  tranquillity  ;  there  were  no  rebels  to  be 
found  :  by  what  fatal  hlindoesti,  then,  did  it  happen, 
that  Franco  has  come  with  all  the  terrors  of  war  and 
the  artillery  of  destruction  ?  Not  to  subdue  the  rebels, 
H        (fnr  rebels  there  were  none,)  hut  to  crrate  them  among 
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a  peaceful  people,  and  fiirnUU  a  pretest  to 
enalave  them. 

You  say  I  have  renouticed  my  liappiai 
what  happiness,  what  fortune,  what  a])lendiil  csuLIbli- 
ment  of  myself  and  my  family,  could  ever  have  offtnd 
mc  consolation  for  the  grief  of  sceiog  my  fellows  r«d( 
to  the  last  degree  of  misfortune  nndor  the  burden 
alaveiy  ?  My  intentions  have  always  heen  jnire, 
you  were,  more  than  anyhody,  acquainted  wilL  mjr 
devotion  to  the  French  nation.  My  intcrationa,  my 
sentiments  have  never  yaiied.  I  h&re  always  be«n  tiw 
same  man.  But,  placed  as  I  was  by  my  fellow* 
citizens,  as  a  eentinol  at  the  post  where  it  ww  mjdnty 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  liberty,  niatv  daw 
to  them  than  their  existence,  how  could  I  do  otherwis* 
than  alarm  tlicm  at  the  approach  of  the  blow 
its  annihilation  ? 

Uow  many  letters,  pouring  in  upon  ua  iu  ahip-l 
from  France  and  foreign  countries,  writteo  in 
cing  tone,  by  colonists  to  othi't  cohiniata,  who 
forth  their  contents   with  undisguised    and 
vehemence,  announced  to  me,  in  the  most  explicit 
llie  fate  reserved  for  the  people  of  this  colony  and  iu 
defenders  ! 

You  know  iu  I  have  communicated  to  wnnL 
Did  I  not,  from  motivee  of  ])md«ncc,  ooocaol  ^«K 
from  the  governor,  fi^it  fear  of  agitating  him  ; 


not  my  confidence  in  tlie  govemmunt  of  tbc  Republic 
K  master  tny  common  eease  ae  to  make  mc,  tu  tho  ket 
moment,  consider  tliese  letters  as  the  mere  cxpreasioiiB 
«f  the  hatred  of  some  wretcliea,  who  sought,  in  pure 
despite,  again  to  embroil  this  country  1  Yet  has  not 
■vent,  notwitlistanding  my  credulity,  fully  justiGed 
all  itieir  annunciations  i  Tlie  world,  above  oil  my 
friends,  most  especially  decnve  themselves  if  tliey 
believe  that  I  hare  allowed  myself  to  be  led  away  by 
any  cbiob  that  are  about  me.  At  my  age  I  have  no 
need  of  counsel ;  it  is  my  duty  that  is  my  counsellor 
upon  all  occasions.  You  ought  to  know  me  better,  and 
to  be  aware,  that  I  never  took  adricc  of  my  friends, 
net  oven  of  you,  wbom  I  distinguished  among  them. 
Friends,  alas  !  I  thought  I  could  count  many  ;  but  now, 
like  Diogenes,  with  a  lantern  in  my  hand,  at  noonday, 
I  Karch  in  vain  for  one  on  whom  I  can  rely. 

It  is  without  doubt  very  flattering  to  have  so  much 

good  said  of  me  to  M.  Leclcrc,  the  General- in-chief; 

hot  he  is  wrong  iu  persuading  himself  that  my  present 

condnot  is  tlie  result  of  evil  counsel,     ^^liat  I  have 

I   Mid  to  you  on  that  head  is  u  complete  answer  tc  that 

Opinion.     I  never  had  any  intention  of  misting  him, 

and  so  I  wrote  word  when  ho  first  appeared  before 

Cap  Franfais;  I  testified  to  him  how  much  regret  I 

^—    ibould  feel  if  compelled  to  oppose  reluctant  resistanoe 

^h  brfore  receiving  the  orden  of  the  Cliief  who  had  placed 
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mo  at  tbu  post,  &nd  who  bad  entmetcMl 
chiirgi.'  which  1  coutd  resign  into  no  other  Imnds, 
sent  to  him  Citizen  Granier,  commander  of  a  lwtt>KiM^ 
of  the  nKtioDat  gnard,  as  the  bearer  of  my  lctt«tr, 
charged  him  tu  express  verbally  the  Deaeflaity  I 
under  of  waiting  tlie  orders  I  expected  Itdiii 
GoTcmor,  and  my  resolution,  when  bo  should 
been  apprised  of  the  squadron's  arriv&l,  to  fulfil 
•ibhgation  of  receiving  it  with  all  the  respect  due 
muther-countrj- ;  in  cose  the  Governor,  afWT 
certified  that  it  was  from  France,  should  mcdi 
resistance.  Without  attmding  to  this 
ohservation,  General  I^clerc  seaHa  back  Citiicli  Giwiia 
without  any  other  answer  than  tlib : — *'  Tint  i/  iaJ 
ordirri  to  wefirce,  and  teould  tMeute  tAm."  A  trilbij 
delay  would  have  prevented  much  calamity.  Aa  a 
man  of  honour,  I  was  determined  to  observe  rgligiowly 
what  I  had  charged  the  Citizen  Oraoier  to  nfitnentM 
my  behalf  to  General  Leclert :  but  thia 
not  condescend  to  give  it  credit ;  and,  notwilht 
the  protPstatioDs  he  received  of  my  devotion  tn 
the  Port  Captain  whom  I  bad  sent  to  mewl  the  w 
ron  is  still  detained,  and  his  aide-de-camp  forewan 
that,  if  I  send  my  Adjutant- General,  he  will  br 
larly  treated.  At  the  same  time.  General  Riicluul 
efFucts  a  landing  nrar  Fort  I.ibcrtc,  withdnl  gi' 
iMtice  to  the  Commander  of  that  place. 
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the  forts  which  defeod  it,  makes  himself  innster  of 
them,  and  puts  to  the  sword  the  brave  men  he  fiiida 
there ;  whilst  the  vessels  enter  the  liarbour,  and  dts- 
chai^  their  gans  upon  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  landing  is  made  at  Limbf,  which  is  likemse 
cftDDonaded ;  and  Cap  Fran^aiB  is  placed  bctwetin  twu 

erons  armies,  with  a  menacing  squadron  iu  front. 
The  terms  of  the  letter  whieh  General  Leclcrc  had 

'eesed  to  me,  showed  pliunly  enough  the  object  ho 
had  in  view.  I  take  counsel  of  the  emergency  of  the 
circumstance  in  which  1  was  placed  by  the  conduct  of 
thb  (ieneral ;  1  take  counsel,  1  say,  of  his  own  belia- 
Tiour;   and  thus  commence  alt  the  evils  that  afflict 


nner,  what  must  I  not 
>  presume  unfavourably. 


After  acting  in  such  : 
suspect  f  Kad  I  not  real 
fn>m  the  measures  just  put  in  execution  against  me  7 
Yes,  I  avow  it ;  however  great  bad  been,  at  all  limes, 
my  confidenoo  in  the  French  Government,  I  felt  it 
powerfully  shaken  by  the  thundering  threats,  hy  the 
blows  BJmed  at  us ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  chiels  of 
the  French  army  determined  mine. 

Ynu  speak  to  me  of  fortune  ;  I  have  no  longer  any. 
1  have  loet  all.  Ilononr  ia  lienccforth  the  only  p)«- 
sesaion  which  is  left  to  me,  and  to  my  family.  Voa 
know  mo ;  and  you  know  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the 
object  of  my  ambition. 


>Fnj| 
nttj  of 


You  counsel  me  to  make  bold  to  ask  leave  to  ifA 
tliR  colony.  You  cannot  be  i^orant  thai.  I  &m  out 
de&cient  in  courage,  and  in  this  cose  it  would  not  £ul 
me.  I  had  resolved  long  since  to  quit  the  odIodjt  ud 
the  reatoratioa  of  peace,  and  Citizen  Gnaier  was  htlf 
inclintid  to  the  aaxae  course.  If  he  exists,  ho  ci 
to  the  truth  of  this  ossettion.  My  attaclimcnt  to  Fm 
had  made  mo  choose  her  bosom  as  the  aaytui 
vfo  miglit,  with  our  exiled  funiliea,  have  reUrFd.  ud 
passed  our  days  in  peace,  in  the  sweet  ccrtiiintj  of 
leaving  all  our  brethren  free  and  happy  o 
this  colony.  Why  has  everything  ooncunvd  to  i 
trate  this  hupc!  1  expect  to  receive  evety  day  d 
blow  that  will  annihilate  me;  and  Citizen  GraniiT, 
who,  I  loarn,  is  detained  on  board,  has  perhaps  olmilr 
ceased  to  exist.  What  is  his  crime?  What  harm  W 
lie  done  ?  Is  it  possible  that  his  friendship  fur  me  bv 
been  his  crime  ? 

Yon  take  upon  yourself,  ray  dear  comnde,  to  pn 
me  proofs  of  good  faith  and  frankness  on  the  part  U 
the  French  Generals;  j-ou  know  not  how  it  grieresM 
to  be  unable  to  remove  tlio  just  suspicions  wilk  « 
all  tho  facts  I  have  dctul^d  have  inspired  i 
against  which  I  can  find  no  irasonablc  nr  fmdM 
pretext  for  shutting  my  eyes.  Happen  what  onj. 
honour  is  my  guide ;  and  it  is  irilfa  cxtratw  r 
Mmcc  that  I  impute  U>  any  other  rule  <i(  < 
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actions  And   prom!iies  of  others  ;  honour  has  alwjtyi 
■ppcftred  to  me  so  dear  to  Frendi  officers. 

I  always  cherish  the  esteem  of  good  citizens.  If 
there  exist  at  St.  Domingo  any  ambitious  men,  who 
covet  nothing  but  honour,  preferment,  or  distinction  ; 
as  for  me,  my  ambition  always  consisted  in  meriting 
the  hoTiuurnble  consideration  of  good  men,  in  seeing  ray 
fellow-citizens  happy  ;  in  enjoying,  in  common  with 
thera,  the  solo  title  of  free  man,  the  sole  rights  of 
equality,  in  the  bosom  of  my  tranquil  fiunily,  and  in 
the  circle  of  a  few  estimable  friends. 

You  adviae,my  dear  comrade,  to  pay  no  regard  to  my 
outlawry ;  General  Leclcrc,  you  tell  me,  tias  said  it 
■hould  not  have  taken  ptac«  had  he  known  me  sooner, 
and  that  the  Proclamation  should  be  anoulled  m  soon 
M  I  should  have  retracted  my  error.  I  am  ready  to 
retract,  but  my  doubts  most  be  removed,  my  suspicions 
cleared  up.  There  is  no  sacrifice  that  1  will  not  make 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  fellow-citixens,  if  I 
tin  bat  convinced  that  they  shall  all  be  free  and  happy. 
I  have  but  one  thing  left  to  sacrifice, — my  life.  All  the 
nat  I  have  already  given,  Produce  the  proofs  necessary 
\  for  my  conviction ;  and  with  a  willing  heart  I  offer 
llie  sacrifice,  if^  after  demonstration  of  my  error,  it  can 
make  atonement,  and  restore  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
to  my  country,  and  to  my  fellow-citizens. 
I  salute  you  with  friendaliip. 

(SijfTteJ)  H.  CnKtBTOPBK. 


AT>Pi:yoix. 


Petit  Adsc.  sod)  GermtuL  Yar  |U 
Vilton.  Commandant  at  Petit  Ante,  to  Cilu^n   Hm^ 
ChrUtophf,  Gmural  of  Brigade,    ■ 
Cordon  nfth«  North. 

My  dear  Cohradb, 
1  CAR  witli  difficulty  express  tlie  pUaaore  tlul  your 
uiswer  to  my  letter  ufforcb  nie,  since  it  gives  me  tin 
hnpc  nf  Boeing  yoa  once  moie  actuated  by  tW  eoo- 
fidence  whicli  j-nu  sliould  never  have  eejuod  to  pl>c«  in 
the  justice  and  geoeiositf  of  the  repreaentativB  of 
France  in  tliis  colony ;  tlieao  ore  tlie  chontctenstics  nr 
Frencli  officers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  (!Tencral-in-«hitf, 
Lieclrrc  ;  and  it  was  the  intimate  knowledge  of  tbi^ 
qualities  that  induced  the  First  Consul  to  make  cboiec 
of  him  OB  the  bearei  of  happiness  and  peace  to  lliii 
unfortunate  colony.  Your  subnussion  to  a  chief  of 
such  merit  will  giun  you  a  protector,  who  will  dtMp 
himself  with  the  office  of  making  sueh  proviaioa  I 
you  as  will  lead  you  to  hli^  the  day  of  yoor  < 
ancc  with  the  counsel  1  have  now  given,  and  whitb  ^ 
now  repeat  more  strongly  than  ever.  1  made  it  my  Sm 
business  to  communicate  your  l«tt«r  to  him,  as  wdl  ■• 
to  General  Hardy.  Tlie  exprewions  yon  nake  n 
liave  met  with  their  approbation.  Tbo  distniM  ] 
iHscovt?r  in  some  paragraphs  alone  prcii-cnte  tl 
being  completely  satisfied.  The  G(a«ral-iu 
self  is  going  to  write  to  you.     I  CWI 


dl  OMtff 

riaioo  ^^H 
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strongly  to  place  entire  confidence  in  his  proiniBca,  ms 
well  oa  in  tlie  lionour  of  General  Il&rdy  :  nnd  I  doubt 
not  you  will  find  in  tlieir  letters  evcrytliing  that  you, 
fts  well  aa  your  fellow-citieens,  ought  in  reason  to  r»- 
qnin?  for  your  satisfaction. 

With  respect  to  your  friend  Oranier,  if  he  i«  detained, 
it  is  not  because  of  his  connexions,  but  because  he  Ims 
many  enemies  here,  who  have  calumniated  him.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that,  as  soon  ae  Giivomment  shall  havp 
had  time  to  investigate  his  afl^,  he  will  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Adieu,  my  dear  comrade  :  depend  upon  the  friend- 
ship 1  have  sworn  to  you  for  life. 

Health  and  friendship. 

(Slffned)  ViLTON. 


Tht  Gentrai  of  Briffodt,  Henri  Chrutopht,  eommand- 
■n^  lAt  CorJini  of  t/ie  \ortA,  (o  Fillon,  CommandaHt 
/U  Pfiil  Aiite. 

I  AOAiN  receive  with  pleasure,  in  your  letter  of  the 
;)Oth  nit.,  the  expression  of  your  friendship  for  tan. 
The  mccesafal  issao  of  your  correspondence,  which  you 
•eom  to  hope,  depends  npon  General  Leclorc.  He  has 
indeed  oddreMed  to  me  a  letter  ;  but  I  have  nad  in  it. 


6  propontion  il  conuins,  of  d 
iag  mjydt  hj  ta  aet   bS  monMnun  conriMc  ■ 

I  io  tnttt.  howem,  thkt  in  Ibe  cbanctar  « 
b«en  giren  him  of  me,  if  dictsteii  Uj  truUi,  it 
been  wfTMenteJ  that  snch  actions  were  fi 
■ad  tbat  I  ms  wbcdly  divested  of  ereiy  g 
drticacT  Htd  hommr. 

I  nf&r4  lo  hi?  tetterin  tl>c« 
Uat  ef  GeiMTvI  Hardy  ;   which  appeared  to  t 
n  ifaat  9tjle  of  &«nknesj  which  ought  to  d 


I  hftiv  evo^r  denre  to  ahjure  the  dtstrut  « 
k»B  tomamL  I  demand  of  those  two  Geoodi^ 
man  daa  what  is  neoeasvjr  to  renooDce  it ; 
fad,  the  eode  of  Uwb  which  wag  promised  u  br  I 
|iiiiiiiiliiiii  ftddressed  to  OS  hy  tbe  Cotvob  «f  ri 
iqaU^  wtMH  ihej-  commuieated  the  c 
Iht  TcarS.  Ib  auh  k  code  onl^  can  t 
Um  Mniiaa  to  iroJBtaiB  and  onaofidatal 
ifiBy.  If  these  laws  an  in  7 
tk^  to  we ;  if  ther  exist,  and  jron  hsre  tl 
«i»Wf  to  obtain  and  pradnce  then  ti 
IlMk  l»  dto  iwtontioa  «f  tinnfinlEitT  to  thia  eooirtir— 
fcr  A»  e— «  of  anon  betwom  the  Fiencb  of  botli 
worifa.— fcra  Aip  to  fhe  cAmmm  of  tbar  Uo»d— fa_ 
tW  wwciTirtioB  ^rith  Ae  npa}£i!  of  her  afciMw.  « 


luTer  williogly  renounced  her — and  for  the  re-esla- 
bliabment,  ia  tbis  island,  of  peace  and  its  blessings,  in 
lieu  of  civil  war  and  its  ravages.  Openly  procbiim 
this  code,  and  let  the  bgbt  of  trnth  Ebine  on  those  who 
may  be  blinded  with  error — then  will  you  enjoy  the 
saliafactiuD  of  having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
our  country,  to  tliat  of  our  follow -citizens,  to  my  own 
among  the  rest ;  for  whatever  lot  may  await  me,  my 
happiness  will  consist  in  that  of  my  brethren,  were  it 
even  sealed  with  my  blood. 

The  nnfortimale  Gronicr  is  detained,  and,  without 
doabt,  you  tell  me,  on  account  of  some  calumnious  insi- 
nuations of  hia  enemies.  Ought  such  a  detention  to 
ha*e  taken  place  without  evidence  ?  and  ia  it  connstent 
with  a  just  and  impartial  government  to  suffer  snob 
long  delays  in  the  production  of  the  proofs  requisite 
for  just  condemnation  or  equitable  ac<iuittal  ?  But, 
placed  as  I  am,  docs  it  become  me  to  plead  tlio  cause  of 
friendabip  f 

Uy  dew  comrade,  do  not  forget  those  laws  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking  to  you.  Conimonicate 
them  to  mn  without  delay,  and  you  will  soon  attain 
the  object  you  seem  to  aim  at  in  your  correspon- 
dence. 

I  salute  you  in  friendship. 

(.Slffntvf)  Hknhi  Cdristopbii, 

Haytian  Popart,  pp.  4 — 54. 


These  are  the  letters  of  ihe  roan  vhom, 
was  King  of  Hayti,  llie  French  deciared  i^in  allusion 
to  his  employment  while  a  <itave)  to  be  more  fit 
wield  the  frying-pan  than  tlie  sceptre. 

As,  in  these  letters,  Henri's  French 
spondeni  boasts  of  the  excellent  treatment  the 
Generals,~and  anioDg  them  Maurepas, — recfi< 
from  the  invaders,  it  is  right  to  comple<e  thi 
by  showing  what  were  ultimately  the  tender-i 
of  the  same  parties.  Cbristopbe's  Maaifei^to 
September.  1814,  tells  the  following  tale,  whicb 
fully  cootirmetl  by  Lacroiit. 

"  Maurepas,  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  mam 
esteemed  for  his  integrity  by  bis  fellow-citi; 
was  one  of  the  first  to  surrender  to  the  French, 
had  rendered  them  signal  seri-ioes;  yet  this  man 
was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Port  Pais,  and  put  on 
board  the  Admiral's  vessel,  then  riding  at  anchor 
in  Cap  roads,  where,  after  binding  him  to  the 
mast,  they,  in  derision,  fixed,  with  nails  stich  as 
used  in  ship-building,  two  old  epnutettrs 
shoulders,  and  an  old  general's  hat  on  hi: 
In  that  frightful  condition,  these  cannibals,  after 
having  glutted  their  savage  mirth  and  i-xultati 
precipitated  him,  willi  his  wife  and  chililrm, 
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the  aea.  Sucli  was  the  fate  of  tliat  virtuous  and 
unfortunate  soldier." — Haytian  Papers,  p.  170. 

The  crime  which  was  visited  by  this  atrocious 
punishment  was  one  which  the  invaders  never,  in 
any  instance,  forgave, — attachment  to  L'Ouver- 
ture.  Maurepas  oeted  weakly,  in  the  first  insunce, 
in  joining  the  French.  On  the  abduction  of 
Toussaint,  he  repented,  as  did  all  the  negroes  wlio 
had  tolerated  the  invaders.  He  took  up  anus  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  blacks,  and  died  as 
we  have  seen.  Kainsford  tells  what  happened 
after  the  departure  of  Toussaint,  and  the  con- 
sequent vigorous  action  of  Chrislophe  and  Des- 
ulincB. 

"  A  number  of  new  generals  had  arisen  in  amis 
fWnn  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  began  to  make 
excursions  from  the  mountains.  Among  these 
was  a  powerful  chief  of  negroes,  of  the  Congo  iiibe, 
called  Sans  Souci,  who,  after  committing  consi- 
derable depredations,  could  never  be  discovered. 
Charles  Bellair,  with  bia  Amazonian  wife,  also 
made  a  powerfid  diversion  for  a  while,  till  they 
were  both  taken,  and  died  under  the  most  incon- 
ceivable tortures.  Clcrveaux,  whose  submission  of 
the  eastern  pari  of  the  island  had  been  formerly 
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boasted  witiioul  grounds',  now  declared  opriilyhi 
contumacy  :  and  Maurepas,  who  had  surrender 
wasdeleciedinaconspiracy.and  puttodeath.  Not 
were  the  defections  from  the  French  army  confined  to 
the  blacks,  or  to  inferior  officers  among  the  whitM. 
Genera!  Dugui,  the  chief  of  the  French  staff,  dife 
}:;u3ted  with  the  horrors  attcndanl  ou  the  war,  U 
more  particularly  with  the  horrid  punishment  < 
Bellair  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  tried,  was  di 
covered  in  making  arrangements  to  quit  the  Frenl 
army,  and  took  the  resolution  of  destroying  hil 
selV—Ram^foriFs  »  HUloncal  Atcouni,"  4*.,  p.  S2 
The  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  mortified  M 
exasperated  French  now  become  too  disgusting  S 
the  eye  and  ear;  but  they  should  not  be  dial 
garded  when  complaints  are  made  of  the  ferodl 
of  Dessalines,  and  when  we  attempt  to  apprccul 
the  mildness  of  the  rule  of  Chris tophe.  Suffice: 
now  that  Leclerc  died,  on  Tortuga,  on  the  Isl 
November,  1802,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  cm 
mand  by  Rochambeau  ;  that,  during  tlie  ne 
year,  the  island  was  afflicted,  from  end  to  end,  wi 
the  miseries  of  a  most  barbarous  warfare ;  tliat  d 

■  There  ii  Ho  more  doubt  of  tbe  origtnil  dcfectioa  of  CkntM 
Chin  of  it)  being  aflenrarila  repented  of. 
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French  lost  ground  perpetually,  and  died  by  thou- 
sands of  disease  and  famine, — the  blocxl-houndB 
they  had  brought  from  Cuba  serving  them,  at 
length,  for  food ;  that  the  invaders  evacuated  the 
islaod  in  November,  1803;  nnd  that  their  retreat 
was  followed  by  a  Declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Generals  DessaIines,Christophe,  and  Clerveaux,  of 
the  Ijjdefekdekce  of  Hayti.  We  give  the 
tiScial  announcements  of  ibe  last  event  from  Kain&- 
ford  {pp.  439^441). 


Declaration   of  the    IniUjienJmce  of  ikt  Blact*  of  tSt. 
Doming. 


ritOCLAUATIOK  OP  DEBSAUHZS,  eHBIBTOFDE,  AND  CLKB- 
VEAUX,  CIIIBPS  OP  6T.  DOMIKGO. 

The  ladepeodenco  of  St.  Domingo  is  proclaimed. 
Restored  to  our  primitive  dignity,  we  have  aMerted  our 
riglits  ;  wc  swear  never  to  yield  tliem  to  any  power  on 
eaHh.  The  Mghtful  veil  of  prejudice  ia  t<irn  to  pieces. 
Be  it  so  for  ever !  Woe  be  to  thera  who  would  dare 
to  put  together  its  bloody  tatton  I 

Landholders  of  SL  Domingo,  wandering  in  foreign 
ronntricB  !  by  pmcUiming  our  independence,  nvo  do  nnt 
forbid  you  all,  without  distinction,  to  return  to  your 
property.     Far  U- from  ub  eo  unjnrt  a  thought  I     Vi'c 
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are  not  ignorant  that  tliere  are  some  among:  ?«"  *'"» 
Lave  renounced  tlieir  former  errors,  abjured  tbe  injiutic* 
of  their  exorbitaut  pretensions,  and  acknowledged  the 
lawfulness  of  the  cause  for  which  wc  have  been  Bpiliin); 
our  blood  these  twelve  j'ears.  Towards  those  men  who 
do  us  justice,  we  will  act  as  brothers.  Let  them  rAj 
for  ever  on  our  esteem  and  friendship  ;  let  them  ntarn 
among  us,  Tlie  God  who  protects  us,  the  God  of  tin- 
men, bids  IIS  Htretch  out  towards  them  our  conqnering 
arms.  But  as  for  thoai,  who,  intoxicated  with  fuoliA 
pride,  interested  slaves  of  a  guilty  pretension,  in 
blinded  so  much  as  tit  believe  tbemselves  the  essence  rf 
human  nature,  and  assert  that  they  are  destiord  hf 
Heaven  tu  be  our  masters  and  our  tyronta,  let  then 
never  come  near  the  land  of  St.  Domingo !  If  ibej 
come  hither,  they  will  only  meet  with  chains  or  hwiish- 
mcnt.  Then  let  them  stay  where  they  are.  Tommntci 
by  their  well-dcserved  misery,  and  the  fnjwns  of  tbf 
just  men  whom  they  have  too  long  mocked,  let  llieoi 
still  continue  to  live,  unpitied  and  unnoticed  by  all. 

We  have  sworn  not  to  listen  with  clemency  lo  ff 
who  would  dare  to  speak  to  us  of  slavery.  We  will  li' 
inexorable,  perhaps  even  cruel,  towards  all  troo|U  «H 
tlieraselves  forgetting  the  object  for  which  tliff  Iw" 
not  ceased  fighting  since  1780,  should  come  fr""" 
Europe  to  bring  among  us  death  and  servitude-  ^° 
sacrifice  is  too  costly,  and  all  means  are  lawful,  IuWcp, 
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from  wtiom  it  U  wiebed  U>  wrest  the  first  of  all 
lilcssings.  Were  tlii'y  to  cause  streams  uud  torrenta  of 
blood  to  flow ;  v/eni  tlicy,  in  order  to  maititaiu  their 
libert}',  to  firo  seven -eighth  a  nf  the  globe,  they  ue  in- 
nocent before  the  tribunal  of  Providence,  which  never 
created  men  to  groan  nndor  so  harsh  and  shameful  a 
servitude. 

In  the  various  commotions  that  have  taken  place, 
•ome  inhabitants  against  whom  wc  had  no  complaints 
have  been  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  a  few  soldiers  or 
cultivators,  too  much  blinded  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  pant  sufT^rin^s  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  good 
and  humane  landownerg  from  tlioso  who  wore  unfeeling 
and  cruel.  We  lament,  together  with  all  who  feel,  so 
deplorable  an  end ;  and  declare  to  the  world,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  wicked  people,  that  the 
murders  were  conimitted  contrary  to  the  wiaheB  of  our 
hearts.  It  was  impossible,  especially  in  the  crisin  in 
which  the  colony  was,  to  prevent  or  stop  those  horrom. 
They  who  arc  in  the  least  acquainted  with  history, 
know  that  a  people,  when  torn  by  civil  dissensions, 
though  they  may  be  the  most  civilised  on  earth,  give 
themaelves  up  In  every  species  of  cxceas :  and  the 
authority  of  the  chiefti,  not  yet  6rmly  baited,  in  a  Ume 
nf  ivvnintion  cannot  punish  all  that  on  guilty,  without 
Bweting  witli  perpetual  difficulties,  but  to-day  the 
dawn  of  peace  cbeeiv  us  with  glimpKS  of  ■  Icm  atonny 
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time :  now  that  the  calm  of  victory  has  succeeded  to 
the  tumult  of  a  dreadful  war,  all  afikirs  in  St.  Domingo 
ought  to  assume  a  new  face,  and  its  government  hence- 
forward he  one  of  justice. 

Done  at  Head- quarters.    Fort   Dauphin, 
Novemher  29,  1803. 
(Signed)  Dess  alines. 


(True  Copy) 
B.  Aime',  Secretary. 


Christophe. 
Clkrveaix. 


THE    END. 


HI.  ^IBIHV     KM1    L>*SS,    F'niNTEII.«,    H  HI  I  KFHIAVS. 


